This  Hutwy,  which  is1  based  papejfs  ; 

'British  official  archive,  toi|l!*tafe  is  ^  suit 
title  'The  activities  of  the  Foreign  Office  and 
'British  Mission  abmd/  Tht  war  was  won  by 
the.  turn  who  fbqght  oti  sea  aad  land  and  in  the 
air1,;  the  p*irpo$e  of  ''diplomacy  was  to  further 
their  victory  by  i^mtwdbg  dfose  ^rettaettt 
wi&  fee  Mia  <£,(be  United  •  Kia^dom^  by^' 
secmriiig  good  relation  with,  aeuttal  state%  and 
by  TOktfaig  tibe  emwiy*  Fomga  pclky  w^s  * 
ijgMt,  of  ^Gimd  Stt^tegy^  i«ud  Ae  tetory  tif 
British  diplomatic  action  must  be  read  in  the 
changing  context  of  military  failure  and 


t  _  t 

•  t  %  vlia4 

tmc  'flf  dte  i*^/awi;tate  the''tl,8LSJt'  aMt 
'^4wi  '  •nttdtoi,  tte  _ 


to  AH 

Allied  victory,  it  was  possible  to  give  more 
attention  to  long  range  questions,  such  as  the 

pott-war  .tlwaltt^  ®l  'QwoMiay^  ,w*i  _*$»'• 
future  organisation  of  peace  and  security.  From 
1942  onwards  all  problems,  immediate  or  long- 
range, 

-  ;tty',<M* 

Wi^^ll*^  .''v'   v, 

'  ' 


„  standing  important  differences  of  outlook  and 
method,  Anglo-American  relations  were  domi- 
:  natedby  a  muru^vvish  for  lasting  oolkboration. • 
1  ^  (The   historian,   indeed,   has   to ';  beware   of 
exaggerating  the  are«s  of  controversy,  merely 
because  the  documents  pile  up  around  them.) 
'    Britah  Government  persisted,  without 


towards  collaboration'  from  the  Russians;  the 
story— recorded  at  length^— of  the  British  efforts 
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PREFACE 

THIS  History—an  abridgement  of  a  larger  work  written  for 
official  reference— is  a  record  compiled  from  British  archives. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  distortion  of  'after-knowledge'  I  have 
limited  myself  generally  to  these  archives,  that  is  to  say,  I  have  not 
introduced  information  about  Allied  or  enemy  policy  which  is  now 
available  but  was  unknown  at  the  time  to  British  ministers  or 
officials.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  shewing 
my  manuscript  to  many  of  the  writers  of  the  documents  which  I 
have  used,  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  them  for  their  comments.  I 
cannot  thank  by  name  all  who  have  assisted  me  in  finding  and 
assembling  material  or  in  checking  my  text,  but  I  should  like  to 
mention,  in  particular,  the  late  Mr.  A.  B.  Acheson,  of  the  Historical 
Section  of  the  Cabinet  Office,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Fone,  of  the  Foreign 
Office  Library,  and  also  to  say  how  great  a  debt  I  owe  to  Miss  A.  W. 
Orde  for  most  valuable  help  in  the  final  stages  of  writing. 

It  would  be  absurd,  and  graceless,  if  I  did  not  say  how  much  I 
have  learned  from  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  own  account  of  his 
Administration.  Sir  Winston,  on  the  principle  quia  nominor  leo,  has 
rightly  allowed  himself  a  personal  approach  and  a  freedom  of 
comment  from  which  an  official  historian  is  debarred.  The  six  volumes 
of  The  Second  World  War  cover  the  main  issues  of  diplomacy— and 
especially  of  Anglo-American  relations— as  well  as  of  battle.  A  student 
following  only  one  aspect  of  war  activity  through  the  maze  of  docu 
ments  in  the  archives,  finds  himself  again  and  again  admiring  the 
political  insight,  fairmindedness,  and  not  least  the  generosity  which 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  has  brought  to  the  story  as  a  whole, 

I  have  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  wording  of  the  documents 
in  the  archives,  though  inevitably  I  have  had  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  compression.  From  the  point  of  view  of  historical  composition 
this  kind  of  large-scale  precis  work  has  its  difficulties.  The  use  of 
oratio  obliqua  soon  becomes  wearisome  and  the  cliches  of  diplomacy 
are  as  unattractive  as  any  other  form  of  circumlocution.  Hence  I 
have  gladly  followed  the  informality  of  many  documents  in  using 
the  words  'we'  and  cus'  rather  than  the  official  designation  *His 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom'.  I  have  also  written 
that  'the  Foreign  Office'  'thought',  'proposed',  'disagreed'  and  the 
like.  Such  terms  may  not  stand  up  to  exact  analysis,  but  everyone 
knows  what  they  mean. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE  prime  function  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  British 
Missions  abroad— collectively,  in  their  modern  organisation, 
the  Foreign  Service— is  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  to  carry  out  his  instructions  on  matters  affecting 
the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  other  countries3  and  to  act 
as  a  channel  of  communication  and  report  between  the  Governments 
of  those  countries  and  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  is  not  a  senior  official  among  other  officials.  As  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  he  'represents  in  his  own  person  the  powers  of  the 
Parliamentary  majority  of  the  day  in  the  domain  of  foreign  affairs5.1 
Within  his  Department  he  carries  out  his  work  by  methods  different 
in  many  respects  from  those  of  his  predecessors  even  sixty  years  ago. 
During  the  nineteenth  century  the  Department  did  not  lack  per 
manent  officials  of  high  ability  who  exercised  a  very  considerable 
influence  on  the  determination  of  policy.  The  staff  in  general,  how 
ever,  had  little  more  than  routine  duties.2  To-day  the  permanent 
officials  are  a  large  body  of  expert  advisers,  and  the  arrangement  of 
business  ensures  the  presentation  of  their  advice  in  a  convenient  and 
expeditious  form. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  these  changes  as  'depersonalising' 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  putting  him,  as  it  were,  into  committee. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  lost  none  of  his  overriding  responsibility. 
He  need  not  and  often  does  not  follow  the  advice  of  his  experts.  He 
has  the  final  word  in  every  decision  within  the  Department  as  well 
as  the  task  of  convincing  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  and  a 
majority  in  Parliament,  of  the  Tightness  of  his  policy.  He  must  there 
fore  be  a  master  of  the  art  of  choosing  priorities,  and  must  trust  his 
advisers  to  deal  with  many  subjects  on  lines  to  which  he  has  given 
broad  approval.  He  is,  incidentally,  much  handicapped  if  he  is  not 
a  rapid  reader  of  papers,  but  a  great  deal  of  his  work  is  done  orally, 
and  the  record  of  it  may  be  found  only  in  an  outgoing  despatch  or 


1  Lord  Strang,  The  Foreign  Office  (London,  1955),  p.  152.  This  book  gives  an  excellent 
description  of  the  working  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  of  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  whole. 

2  The  staff  was  small  by  modern  standards.  As  late  as  1914  the  Foreign  Office  employed 
only  176  people,  including  doorkeepers,  cleaners,  etc.  The  membership  of  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Services  was  just  under  450,  of  whom  about  a  third  were  "career"  diplomats. 
In  1953-4  t^ere  were  over  26°°  members  of  the  Foreign  Service  above  the  "messengeriai 
grades".  Strang,  id,,  pp.  30  and  56-7. 
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telegram.  A  historian  should  thus  be  on  guard  against  losing  sight  of 
the  central  fact  of  ministerial  responsibility  in  the  mass  of  depart 
mental  material  which  gathers  round  almost  every  question.  It  is, 
for  example,  a  good  rule  to  remember  that  the  most  lavishly  docu 
mented  subjects  are  not  always  the  most  important,  and  that  the  few 
verbal  changes  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  draft 
submitted  to  him  may  be  the  most  important  words  in  the 
document. 

With  this  caution  one  may  notice  also  that  the  sphere  of  activities 
of  the  Department  has  widened  in  the  course  of  time.  The  services 
of  the  experts  may  be  sought  outside  their  own  technical  field  of 
diplomacy.  During  the  war  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Missions 
abroad  were  used  not  only  to  carry  out  negotiations  with  Allied 
and  neutral  States  (neutrality,  once  a  plain  term,  like  black  or 
white,  had  acquired  all  manner  of  subtle  shades) .  They  were  con 
sulted  about  the  probable  political  consequences  of  military  action 
or  of  moves  in  what  was  known  as  e economic  warfare'.  They  were 
also  asked  to  consider,  and  in  some  cases,  to  correct  the  unfore 
seen  results  of  decisions  taken  by  other  Departments.  Thus  in  the 
winter  of  1939-40  one  such  decision  cut  off  the  import  of  American 
apples  in  order  to  save  dollars,  and  another  decision  announced  a 
large-scale  purchase  of  tobacco  from  south-east  Europe.  American 
fruit  producers  objected  to  the  first  of  these  measures,  and  American 
tobacco  producers  to  the  second  of  them.  The  Department  of  State 
in  Washington  pointed  out  to  the  British  Ambassador  the  political 
importance  of  the  complaints,  and  the  Foreign  Office  had  to  measure 
against  the  risk  of  over-spending  dollars  on  'non-essentials'  the  risk 
of  alienating  important  sections  of  American  opinion  in  the  year  of  a 
Presidential  election.   In  1944  Mr.  Hull's   objection  on  political 
grounds  to  the  conclusion  of  a  long-term  meat  contract  between  the 
Ministry  of  Food  and  the  semi-fascist  Argentine  Government  became 
a  subject  of  serious  controversy  involving  not  only  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the   State   Department  but  the   Prime   Minister,    President 
Roosevelt,  and  the  War  Cabinet. 

The  papers  in  the  Foreign  Office  archives  thus  provide  a  mass  of 
material  covering  the  history  of  particular  questions  for  a  limited 
time,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  period  in  which  such  questions  were  the 
subject  of  negotiation  between  Government  and  Government,  and 
played  a  direct  and  immediate  part  in  the  formulation  of  high  policy. 
In  order  to  give  advice  or  warning,  and  in  order  to  negotiate  at  the 
highest  level  over  matters  such  as  meat  or  wolfram,  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Missions  abroad  had  to  know  the  intentions  of  other 
Departments.  This  liaison  work  was  carried  out  in  London  partly  by 
interdepartmental  committees  or  by  the  inclusion  of  Foreign  Office 
representatives  in  the  departments  concerned.  Furthermore,  although 
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the  Foreign  Office  might  act  as  a  clearing-house1  for  business  of  all 
kinds,  and  an  Ambassador  or  Minister  abroad,  in  virtue  of  his 
opportunities  of  access,  might  discuss  any  question  with  the  Govern 
ment  to  which  he  was  accredited,  the  'foreign5  activities  of  other 
Departments  during  the  war  were  so  manifold  and  of  such  import 
ance  that  they  created  channels  of  intercourse  of  their  own,  not 
merely  for  their  day-to-day  transactions,  but  for  the  discussion  of 
large  issues  of  policy.  The  'Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare,  with  its 
own  political  chief  of  Cabinet  (not  War  Cabinet)  rank,  its  own 
Intelligence  service  and  Foreign  Relations  division,  was  more  of  an 
independent  kingdom  than  an  outlying  satrapy  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Ministry  corresponded  directly 
(through  the  Foreign  Office)  with  the  diplomatic  Missions  and  some 
times  had  its  own  representatives  attached  to  them.  Nevertheless  the 
Ambassador  himself  would  take  charge  of  business  of  high  diplomatic 
importance,  and  the  Ministry  always  consulted  the  Foreign  Office 
on  the  political  aspects  of  trade  negotiations.2 

For  a  time  indeed  there  was  a  danger  of  confusion  owing  to  the 
number  of  organisations  in  the  United  States  reporting  directly 
to  Departments  other  than  the  Foreign  Office.  In  January,  1941, 
the  activities  of  these  separate  bodies  (excluding  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Warfare)  were  brought  under  the  immediate  control,  not 
of  the  Ambassador,  but  of  a  British  Supply  Council  in  North 
America.  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Purvis,3  the  Chairman  of  this  Council,  and, 
previously,  head  of  the  British  Purchasing  Commission  in  the  United 
States,  was  in  constant  personal  contact  with  Mr.  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Sir  Frederick  Phillips,  of 
the  British  Treasury,  came  to  the  United  States  on  two  special 
missions  in  1940  to  explain  and  discuss  the  problems  caused  by  the 
rapid  exhaustion  of  British  purchasing  power  in  gold  and  dollars. 
These  discussions  were  the  background  of  the  Lend-Lease  agree 
ments;  four  years  later  Lord  Keynes,  who  undertook  five  different 
missions  to  the  United  States  during  the  war,  went  to  Washington 
to  put  before  the  United  States  Treasury  the  equally  difficult 
problems  concerned  with  the  ending  of  Lend-Lease  and  the  first 
stages  of  British  economic  recovery. 

1  There  were  times  when— through  the  British  Missions  abroad—  the  Foreign  Office  in 
its  capacity  as  a  'clearing-house'  was  able  to  take  a  rapid  initiative  in  matters  normally 
outside  its  province.  Thus  during  the  German  attack  on  the  Low  Countries  and  France  in 
1940  the  Foreign  Office  began  enquiries  about  the  preparation  and  co-ordination  of 
measures  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  wirhdrawal  from  enemy  hands  of  valuable  machinery 
and  industrial  products. 

2  The  actual  working  of  the  machinery  of  blockade  (navicerts,  etc.)  in  foreign  ports 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Consular  Service.  For  a  full  treatment  of  these  war  trade  negotia 
tions  see  W.  M.  Medlicott,  The  Economic  Blockade  (History  of  the  Second  World  War. 
U.K.  Civil  Series),  2  vols.  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'Medlicott'). 

8  Mr.  Purvis,  a  Scots-Canadian  industralist,  was  killed  in  an  air  accident  in  July,  1941. 
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Anglo-American  economic  negotations— for  example,  those  con 
nected  with  shipping-were,  indeed,  never  out  of  the  range  of  the 
Foreign  Office.*  Mr.  Morgenthau  asked  through  the  British  Ambass 
ador  in  Washington  and  the  United  States  Ambassador  in  London 
for  the  first  of  Sir  Frederick  Phillips'  two  missions  in  1940;  early  in 
July,  1940,  the  Foreign  Office  transmitted  to  the  State  Department 
a  warning  on  the  seriousness  of  the  dollar  position,  and  in  October, 

1940,  the  British  Ambassador  suggested  the  second  series  of  talks. 
When,  in  the  summer  of  1941,  there  was  a  strong  current  of  criticism 
in  the  United  States  that  Lend-Lease  materials  were  being  used  for 
the  benefit  of  British  exports,  the  American  complaints  came  to  the 
Foreign  Office  through  the  British  Ambassador,  and  the  under 
takings  given  by  the  British  Government  to  meet  the  complaints 
were  transmitted  through  the  same  channel.  Lord  Halifax  took  part 
in  the  critical  financial  discussions  of  1944  just  as  Lord  Lothian  had 
been  concerned  with  those  of  1940. 

The  history  of  the  Anglo-American  conversations  in  19442  over 
oil  reserves  is  another  example  of  the  practical,  if  untidy  way  in 
which  large  questions  of  policy  fell  partly  within  and  partly  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  Foreign  Office.  On  the  technical  side,  the  Foreign 
Office  could  not  do  more  than  'observe5  negotiations  about  oil 
reserves.  On  the  political  side,  they  intervened  to  advise  the  War 
Cabinet  upon  the  importance  of  meeting  as  fully  and  as  quickly  as 
possible  American  demands  which  seemed  at  first  untimely  and  un 
reasonable.  They  had  also  to  put  the  political  aspects  of  the  British 
case  to  the  State  Department.  Thus,  when  in  February,  1944,  President 
Roosevelt  proposed  abruptly  that  a  joint  committee  of  representatives 
of  Cabinet  rank  should  meet  in  Washington  to  draw  up  an  oil  agree 
ment,  Lord  Halifax  pro  tested  to  the  State  Department  that  the  British 
Government  should  not  be  asked  to  accept  a  unilateral  decision  of  this 
kind3,  and  that  it  was  impossible,  in  view  of  the  nearness  of  the  cross- 
Channel  invasion,  to  send  Cabinet  Ministers  to  Washington. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1941  the  War  Cabinet  introduced  a  new 
form  of  devolution  by  appointing  a  Minister  of  State,  of  Cabinet 
rank,  to  act  as  adviser  on  political  questions  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  the  Middle  East.4  The  duties  of  this  Resident  Minister 

1  There  were  also  Allied  Conferences  on  post-war  economic  questions,  e.g.,  at  Bretton 
Woods  on  international  financial  arrangements  and  at  Hot  Springs  on  food  supplies, 
outside  the  technical  competence  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Here  again,  however,  much 
preliminary  discussion  took  place  through  diplomatic  channels,  and  the  Foreign  Office 
was  kept  informed  of  the  proceedings  and  consulted  about  the  political  aspect  of  any  decisions . 

2  See  below,  Chapter  XXI,  section  (iii) . 

3  i.e.  about  the  'level*  at  which  the  conversations  were  to  be  held. 

4  The  term  'Middle  East5  was  used  by  the  military  authorities  and  the  War  Cabinet,  and 
therefore  accepted  by  the  Foreign  Office,  to  cover  an  area  extendingfrom  Malta  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  area  in  question  was  larger  than  the  whole  of  the  two  areas  previously  known  as  the 
Near  East  and  the  Middle  East.   It  can  be  argued  that,  especially  before  the  summer  of 

1941,  this  'amalgamation'  of  at  least  two  distinct  regions  was  not  altogether  fortunate. 
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included  the  co-ordination  of  British  diplomatic  action  throughout 
the  area.  The  experiment  might  have  led  to  difficulties.  The  Minister 
of  State  had  powers  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  War  Cabinet  in  an 
emergency,  but  he  was  without  departmental  duties,  and  therefore 
did  not  take  the  place  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  as  the  Minister 
ultimately  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Minister  of  State  in  fact 
carried  out  a  number  of  important  diplomatic  negotiations ;  thus 
Mr.  O.  Lyttelton,  Minister  of  State  in  Cairo  from  July,  1941,  to 
May,  1942,  negotiated  an  agreement  over  the  Levant  States  with 
General  de  Gaulle. 

The  arrangement  worked  reasonably  well  in  practice.1  The 
Minister  of  State  was  concerned  more  with  matters  requiring  admini 
strative  co-ordination  than  with  political  decisions.2  He  was  therefore 
of  service  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  other  Departments  since  he  could 
settle  most  interdepartmental  questions  without  referring  them  to 
London.  His  advice  on  political  affairs  was  considered  seriously— 
though  it  was  not  always  taken— because  he  was  better  situated  than 
any  of  the  Heads  of  Missions  to  consider  questions  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole.3  The  experiment  was  extended 
to  other  areas.  A  Minister  Resident  was  sent  to  the  Far  East,  too 
late,  however,  to  be  able  to  do  much  before  the  Japanese  conquests. 
A  similar  appointment  was  made  for  a  short  time  in  West  Africa. 
After  the  North  African  landings,  Mr.  H.  Macmillan  went  as 
Minister  Resident  to  Algiers;  his  sphere  of  authority  was  extended 
to  Italy,  and,  later,  to  Greece. 

The  establishment  of  a  separate  and  secret  organisation  dealing 
with  Resistance  Movements  was  necessary  in  itself,  but  awkward  at 
times  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  co-ordination  of  policy.  The 
Foreign  Office  had  to  make  representations  in  the  course  of  1943  that 
the  action  taken,  especially  in  Greece,  in  support  of  communist- 
controlled  Resistance  groups  prejudged  and  indeed  was  contrary  to 

1  There  was  indeed  occasional  friction  because  the  Ministers  reported  directly  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  but  their  reports  generally  went  through  the  Foreign  Office.  They  often 
corresponded  directly  with  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  replied  to  them  as  he  would  reply 
to  Ambassadors.  The  appointment  of  Foreign  Office  advisers  to  the  Ministers  did  much 
to  avoid  confusion. 

2  The  political  quiet  of  the  Middle  East  (except  for  the  revolt  of  Rashid  Ali)  was  in 
part  a  legacy  of  the  prestige  of  British  arms  in  the  1914-18  war,  but  its  maintenance 
depended  upon  a  satisfactory  solution  of  difficult  economic  problems  of  supply  and  dis 
tribution.   The  administrative  structure  required  to  meet  these  problems  could  not  be 
provided  by  the  Middle  Eastern  countries,  and  was  built  up  by  the  British  authorities 
during  the  year  1941.  The  developments  were  largely  outside  the  sphere  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  though  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Foreign  Office  were  concerned  with  complaints  at 
a  'high  diplomatic  level'  arising  out  of  the  functioning  of  the  economic  administration. 

3  On  the  other  hand  certain  Heads  of  Mission  with  a  long  experience  of  the  Middle 
East,  for  example,  Sir  K.  Cornwallis  at  Baghdad,  and  Sir  R.  Bullard  at  Teheran,  were, 
as  the  Foreign  Office  realised,  better  able  to  judge  the  repercussions  of  policy  on  Arab 
opinion. 
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the  policy  accepted  by  the  War  Cabinet  and  likely  to  have  the  most 
serious  consequences  after  the  war. 

Finally,  the  highest  matters  of  policy,  involving  the  post-war 
settlement  as  well  as  the  immediate  conduct  of  operations,  were 
discussed  continuously  by  direct  exchanges  or  at  meetings  between 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Churchill,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  had 
begun  sending  these  messages  when  he  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  Their  purpose  had  been  to  give  the  President  informa 
tion,  and  throughout  the  exchanges  Mr.  Churchill  remained  the 
more  active  of  the  two  correspondents.  From  May,  1940,  he  sent 
over  a  thousand  telegrams  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  received  about 
eight  hundred,  most  of  them  in  the  form  of  replies. 

At  least  on  the  British  side,  however,  this  correspondence  did  not 
lead  to  any  serious  confusion  of  policy.  After  one  or  two  mild 
protests  from  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington  that  the  Ambas 
sador,  who  might  himself  have  to  see  the  President  on  the  questions 
at  issue,  should  be  given  full  and  early  knowledge  of  these  special 
telegrams,  Mr.  Churchill  saw  to  it  that  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Ambassador  were  told  what  he  was  saying,  or  at  least  what  he  had 
said.  On  important  matters  within  his  concern  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  consulted  in  advance  about  the  text  of  the  messages.*  The 
Foreign  Office  recognised  the  value  of  this  personal  approach,  and 
there  were  times  when  the  Prime  Minister  himself  thought  it  wiser 
to  refuse  their  suggestions  that  he  should  make  use  of  it.  Similarly 
the  Prime  Minister  consulted  the  Foreign  Office  and,  obviously,  the 
War  Cabinet  over  proposals  put  to  him  by  the  President  at  their 
meetings  without  previous  notice.2  On  their  side  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  his  advisers  recognised  that  the  Prime 
Minister  was  concerned  (as  indeed  they  too  were  concerned)  above 
all  else,  and,  if  necessary,  at  all  risks,  with  the  defeat  of  the  enemy. 
The  Foreign  Office  was  often  disquieted  at  the  subordination  of  long- 
term  British  political  interests  to  immediate  military  considerations. 
A  subordination  of  an  equally  drastic  and  dangerous  kind  took  place 
in  economic  and  financial  matters,  and  had  to  be  accepted  as  the 
price  of  victory. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  development  of  new  machinery  and  of 
parallel  agencies,  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  Missions 
abroad  remained  the  principal  instruments  for  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  policy  and  the  principal  channels  of  communication 
between  Government  and  Government.  From  the  nature  of  its  work, 
the  first  requirements  of  the  Office  were  that  it  should  be  adequately 
supplied  with  information,  and  able  to  assess  this  information  in 

1  See  also  below,  pp.  xxxv-vii. 

2  For  an  exceptional  case  (the  'Morgenthau  plan')  see  below,  pp.  1-li. 
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depth.*  An  immense  mass  of  material  was  received,  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  it,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  the  level  of  interpretation  was  not 
always  sufficiently  high.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  increasing  amount 
of  business  conducted  at  a  'Government  to  Government'  level,  and 
to  the  confusion  of  world  affairs  after  1929,  the  senior  members  of 
the  service  at  home  and  in  many  posts  abroad  had  been  overworked 
for  a  long  time,  and  had  little  opportunity  to  look  outside  their  day- 
to-day  business.  The  risk  of  a  superficial  approach  (though  it  might 
not  affect  the  skill  and  acuteness  with  which  particular  questions 
were  handled)  was  greater  because  members  of  the  service  were 
transferred  at  intervals  of  a  few  years  from  country  to  country  or 
department  to  department,  and  not  only  for  the  practical  reason 
that  otherwise  promotion  would  become  a  haphazard  matter;  the 
foreign  service  of  a  country  with  world- wide  interests  required  that 
its  members  should  have  more  than  local  knowledge  and  experience.2 
Other  defects  of  the  'machine9  might  have  been  corrected  earlier; 
for  example,  the  lack  of  a  special  staff  or  adviser  competent  to  deal 
with  technical  economic  questions  of  an  international  kind.  The 
Foreign  Office  had  thus  been  at  a  disadvantage  during  the  years 
when  the  problems  of  German  reparation  and  inter-Allied  debts 
overshadowed  the  whole  field  of  international  relations.  Decisions 
on  these  questions  tended  to  be  left  to  experts  in  other  departments, 
or  outside  them.  In  such  case  the  political  matters  on  which  the 
Foreign  Office  could  speak  with  authority  might  well  be  given 
insufficient  attention.3 


In  spite  of  some  shortcomings,  however,  the  'machine'  worked  well 
during  the  war.   Mr.    Eden,   who  was   Secretary  of  State  from 

xThe  figures  of  incoming  correspondence  in  1913  were  68,119,  in  1938  238,879  and 
in  1944,  402,400.  Many  of  these  telegrams  or  despatches  were  of  a  routine  character,  but 
the  proportion  of  important  material  was  greater  in  1938  than  in  1913.  A  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  money  was  spent  before  1914  in  reporting  the  movements  even  of 
minor  members  of  European  reigning  families. 

2  It  is  often  said  that  British  diplomats  moved  among  too  narrow  social  circles  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  were  accredited.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  view.  It  was  more 
true  before  1914  than  after  1919.  It  remained  true  in  some  countries  for  reasons  outside 
British  control.  The  Soviet  Government  isolated  the  Diplomatic  Corps  from  almost  all 
intercourse  with  Russians  except  for  the  conduct  of  official  business.  Even  in  a  parlia 
mentary  democracy,  however,  a  diplomat  has  to  remember  that  his  first  duty  is  to 
maintain  good  relations  with  the  Government  rather  than  to  cultivate  members  of  the 
Opposition.  In  particular,  he  must  avoid  giving  cause  for  suspicion  that  he  is  using  his 
position  for  purposes  of  political  intrigue.  During  (and  before)  the  war  the  Germans  did 
themselves  more  harm  than  good  in  this  matter,  for  example,  throughout  Latin  America. 
M.  Maisky  allowed  himself  a  freedom  of  public  criticism  which  would  hardly  have  been, 
tolerated  in  the  case  of  other  Ambassadors,  yet  one  may  doubt  whether  the  political  value 
to  the  Russians  of  their  Mission  in  Great  Britain  was  really  enhanced. 

8  These  facts  were  neither  the  sole  nor  the  most  important  reason  for  the  decline  in  the 
influence  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  period  immediately  before  1939.  A  historian  cannot 
ignore  such  a  decline,  though  he  would  not  describe  it  in  terms  of  an  'eclipse',  or  regard 
it  as  a  feature  of  the  actual  years  of  war. 
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December  23,  1940,  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Churchill's  adminis 
tration  in  July,  1945,  was  more  of  a  'professional'  Foreign  Secretary 
than  his  immediate  predecessors  in  the  sense  that  his  parliamentary 
and  ministerial  career  had  centred  mainly  round  the  business  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  He  had  learned  much— and  discarded  not  a  little- 
while  in  office  and  in  opposition  to  official  policy  before  1939.  One 
of  his  comments  on  a  Foreign  Office  paper  of  1943,  'Let  us  be  most 
prudent  never  to  promise  in  the  future  what  we  cannot  perform', 
sums  up  the  sharpest  lesson  of  these  earlier  years.  He  was  a  realist, 
and  at  the  same  time  inclined  by  temperament  to  think  in  terms  of 
distant  consequences  and  ultimate  considerations.  The  relations, 
personal  and  political,  between  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden  were 
exceptionally  close.  Mr.  Eden  was  thus  able  to  balance,  and  often  to 
correct  Mr.  Churchill's  rapid  approach  and  equally  rapid  conclu 
sions.  He  was  also  most  fortunate  in  having  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan 
as  Permanent  Under-Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Sir  A.  Cadogan 
had  remarkable  powers  of  judgment  and  lucid  expression.  His 
minutes  on  paper  after  paper  deal  with  almost  every  aspect  of  foreign 
affairs.  They  stood  out  at  the  time,  and  are  likely  to  stand  out  in 
retrospect,  as  models  of  open-mindedness  and  sound  conclusion. 
They  bear  no  signs  of  haste  or  half-finished  reasoning  even  when  the 
writer  gives  a  warning  that  he  needs  more  time  for  reflection.  They 
often  have  a  certain  irony,  never  any  rancour  or  prejudice.  Only 
their  modesty  is  delusive;  the  reader  of  these  short  notes  written  (they 
are  very  rarely  typed)  in  a  firm,  quiet  hand  may  not  realise  at  once 
how  great  a  mastery  they  show. 

In  general  the  technique  of  British  policy  remained— and  was 
bound  to  remain— as  it  had  developed  over  a  long  period  of  time.1 
British  diplomatic  methods  were  at  once  cautious  and  extremely 
flexible,  informal  and  highly  professionalised;  these  habits  of  caution 
and  understatement  were  a  part  of  the  tradition  of  a  maritime  and 
trading  community  aware  of  its  vulnerability.  The  wide  spread  of 
British  interests  throughout  the  world  made  it  necessary  to  con 
sider  questions  of  policy  from  every  angle,  to  show  a  long  patience, 
and  to  accept  compromise.  Furthermore  a  cautious  policy  was 
necessary  owing  to  parliamentary  control  at  home  and  owing  to 
the  ties  linking  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  rest  of  the  Common 
wealth.  The  great  Dominions—the  term  was  already  outmoded  as  a 
description  of  these  independent,  sovereign  States— made  their  own 
decisions,  and  their  Governments  were  responsible  solely  to  their 
own  electorates,  but  there  was  still  something  which  could  be 
called  a  Commonwealth  foreign  policy  based  upon  common  or 
mutual  interests  as  well  as  upon  sentiment  and  history.  The  war- 
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time  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  other  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  not  merely  closer  than  their  respective  relations 
with  other  Allies;  they  were  different  in  kind.  Ministers  of  the 
Dominions  attended  meetings  of  the  War  Cabinet;  Field-Marshal 
Smuts  was  an  Elder  Statesman  of  the  whole  Commonwealth.  The 
initiative  in  the  formulation  of  policy  came  largely— though  not 
altogether*— from  London,  since  the  King's  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom  tended  to  be  more  directly  informed  than  the 
King's  Governments  overseas.  For  this  very  reason  the  Foreign 
Office  had  to  take  account  of  the  wishes  of  the  Dominions  and  to 
ensure  that  their  Prime  Ministers  were  consulted  in  matters  of 
concern  to  them.2 


With  the  outbreak  of  war  one  of  the  first  problems  was  that  of  the 
co-ordination  of  policy  with  France.  On  the  face  of  things  this  co 
ordination  should  have  been  easy.  British  and  French  Ministers  were 
able  to  meet  within  a  matter  of  hours;  even  in  the  last  confused  days 
of  the  battle  of  France  two  such  meetings  were  held  at  the  shortest 
notice.  In  September,  1939,  a  Supreme  War  Council  came  into 
existence  smoothly  and  without  elaborate  preparation.  In  the  spring 
of  1940,  Great  Britain  and  France  found  little  difficulty  in  signing 
a  declaration  not  to  conclude  a  separate  peace.  Nevertheless  the 
*  co-ordination  of  will'  between  the  two  Allies  was  never  complete; 
there  was  an  awkward  disagreement  on  September  2,  1939— the 
second  day  of  the  German  attack  on  Poland—  over  the  co-ordination 
of  the  time-limit  of  the  Anglo-French  ultimatum  and  on  this  same 
day  M.  Bonnet  was  ready— while  the  British  Government  refused— to 
listen  to  Mussolini's  proposal  for  a  conference  without  any  previous 
withdrawal  of  the  invading  German  troops.3 

Until  the  Germans  began  their  offensive  in  Norway,  Anglo-French 
differences  were  less  apparent  because  the  military  situation  did  not 
compel,  or  rather  did  not  seem  to  require  rapid  and  unified  action. 
The  initiative  was  open,  at  least  formally,  to  the  Allies,  although  the 
French,  in  particular,  did  not  realise  how  dangerously  limited  was 
their  field  of  choice.  There  was,  however,  one  limiting  factor  which 
each  of  the  two  Allied  Governments  understood.  They  knew  that 
they  could  not  open  a  decisive  campaign  against  Germany  in  1939 

1  The  views  of  the  Canadian  Government  were  of  special  importance  over  the  whole 
field  of  Anglo-American  relations. 

2  The  Foreign  Office  also  had  to  consider  the  views  of  the  Government  of  India  and  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  Moslem  States  in  the  Middle  and  Far  East  with  the  sovereigns 
of  which  Great  Britain  was  in  special  treaty  relationship. 

8  It  may  well  be  argued  that  one  of  the  mistakes  of  British  propaganda  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war  was  that  it  made  somewhat  futile  efforts  to  discredit  Hitler  with  the  German 
people,  but  neglected  to  counter  the  dangerous  German  propaganda  intended  to  discredit 
the  British  Government  and  the  British  war  effort  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  people. 
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or  1940.  In  September,  1939,  the  British  Cabinet  decided  to  make 
plans  on  the  assumption  that  the  war  would  go  on  at  least  for  three 
years.  The  first  year  could  be  only  one  of  preparation.  Thus  it  was 
possible  for  the  time  to  evade  the  question  how  the  war  would  be 
won.  An  evasion  of  this  kind  allowed  a  certain  wishful  thinking.  On 
the  British  side  one  may  notice  over-confidence  in  the  ultimate 
efficacy  of  the  blockade  as  an  instrument  of  victory.  On  the  French 
side  the  tendency  to  evasion  took  the  form  of  favouring  plans  which 
would  remove  the  scene  of  fighting  from  the  borders  of  France  or 
redress  the  balance  of  numbers  to  the  French  advantage.  Hence  the 
French  proposals  for  getting  the  support  of  the  armies  of  the  Balkan 
States,  or  for  cutting  off  German  oil  supplies  from  Roumania  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  Hence  also  the  readiness  of  the  French  to  accept  a 
plan  which  would  deprive  Germany  of  iron  ore  supplies  not  only 
from  the  port  of  Narvik  but  from  the  northern  Swedish  ore  fields 
generally. 

These  plans  came  to  nothing.  Fortunately  5  as  it  turned  out,  British 
military  arguments  against  becoming  involved  in  war  with  Russia 
over  Baku,  or  attempting  a  diversion  at  Salonika  prevented  steps 
which  might  have  made  chances  of  victory  almost  impossible.  The 
Scandinavian  plans  were  mishandled,  or  fumbled,  at  Cabinet  level- 
both  on  the  political  and  the  military  side.  On  the  political  side 
the  vacillations  and  delays  were  due  in  part  perhaps  to  a  deep  and 
almost  subconscious  inhibition  caused  by  the  hatred  of  war  as  such. 
In  any  case  the  British  Government  hesitated  to  regard  hitherto 
accepted  rules  of  international  law  as  inapplicable  to  neutral  countries 
which  submitted  to  illegal  pressure  from  Germany.   It  was  im 
possible  at  this  stage  of  the  war— before  the  complete  foulness  of 
German  behaviour  was  known— to  decide  what  should  be  done  about 
the  smaller  neutrals  from  whom  Germany  was  extorting  by  threats 
or  open  breach  of  international  law  military  and  economic  advan 
tages  which  the  Allies  denied  to  themselves  by  their  scruples.  The 
Allies  were  fighting  for  the  rule  of  law  and  the  independence  of 
small  States  against  German  aggression;  they  did  not  wish  to  lower 
their  own  standards.  On  grounds  of  expediency  they  had  also  to 
consider  the  effect  upon  neutral  opinion  generally,  and  especially 
upon  American  opinion  of  action  against  neutral  rights.  In  the  last 
resort  indeed  the  British  Government  (and  the  American)  failed  to 
see  that  the  enemy  would  leave  them  no  choice  in  the  matter.  If 
the  Germans  decided  to  extend  the  area  of  the  war,  the  Allies  could 
not  prevent  them  from  so  doing. 

After  the  collapse  of  France  the  war  took  a  new  form  for  Great 
Britain.  Hitherto  the  fact  that  the  land  war  was  being  fought  outside 
Great  Britain  created  a  certain  illusion  (as  in  1914-18)  among  the 
British  people  of  a  Continental  war  to  which  they  were  lending  their 
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assistance.  To  some  extent  this  illusion— which  was  not  shared  in 
official  circles— had  an  incidental  and  surprising  result.  British 
opinion  did  not  envisage  the  collapse  of  France  as  the  defeat  of 
Great  Britain.  The  escape  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  from 
destruction  at  Dunkirk  was  seen,  absurdly,  but  fortunately,  almost 
as  a  kind  of  victory— the  extrication  of  a  British  army  from  a  cam 
paign  which  was  primarily  a  French  affair.  Events  showed  that  this 
reaction,  less  strange,  perhaps,  when  considered  in  relation  to 
English  history,  was  neither  selfish  nor  foolishly  self-confident.  At  a 
time  when  the  world  in  general  took  for  granted  an  Allied  and  not 
only  a  French  defeat,  the  value  of  the  'optical  illusion'  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  It  provided  the  foundation  for  a  new  and  splendid 
leadership. 

The  personal  influence  of  Mr.  Churchill  was  so  immense,  four 
square  and  noble  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  try  to  heighten  it  by 
disparaging  his  predecessor.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  words  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  on  September  i  summed  up  his  own 
personality.1  His  direction  of  the  war  and  some  of  his  public  phrases 
showed  clumsiness  and  lack  of  imagination,  but  in  matters  of  policy 
and  strategy  he  followed  conscientiously  the  expert  advice  given  to 
him;  his  own  opinions  indeed  were  shared  by  most  of  his  advisers. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Churchill's  judgment  throughout  the 
Scandinavian  episode  was  by  no  means  free  from  fault.  Nevertheless 
in  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  German  victory  in  France  and 
the  gravest  threat  to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Churchill's  leadership  had 
about  it  something  absolute  and  adamantine;  something  which  had 
not  been  known  in  English  history  since  the  years  1757-1759.  Such 
power  and  insight  brought  a  new  direction  in  every  branch  of  the 
State.  This  massive  driving  force  manifested  itself  at  once  in  the 
attempt  to  save  France,  and  then  to  deter  the  two  leading  French 
soldiers  as  well  as  a  majority  of  French  politicians  from  the  un 
necessary  immolation  of  total  surrender. 

For  the  Foreign  Office  these  days  of  military  disaster  were  crowded 
also  with  other  negotiations;  an  attempt  to  discover  how  far  the 
Soviet  Government  might  change  their  attitude  in  view  of  the  dangers 
which  their  policy  of  the  previous  twelve  months  had  brought  upon 
them;  last  moment  efforts  to  delay  Mussolini's  entry  into  the  war; 
a  sudden  menace  from  Japan ;  acceptance  of  the  attitude  of  Turkey 
and  of  Egypt,  and—most  significant  of  all— exchanges  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Here  also  the  Prime  Minister, 
stronger  in  temperament  and  better  informed  than  the  Ambassador 
in  Washington  about  the  mood  of  the  British  nation,  took  principal 
control  by  means  of  his  direct  correspondence  with  President 
Roosevelt.  The  President  indeed  was  more  hopeful  than  his  military 

1  See  below,  p.  i,  and  note  i. 
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advisers— including  General  Marshall— about  the  survival  of  Great 
Britain. 

A  historian,  reading  the  Foreign  Office  papers  of  this  time,  is 
struck  by  the  way  in  which,  without  minimising  the  extreme  gravity 
of  the  situation,  the  negotiations  undertaken  by  the  Foreign  Office 
or  by  the  Ambassadors  abroad  express  confidence  in  ultimate 
victory.*  In  different  circumstances  Sir  P.  Loraine  at  Rome,  Sir  H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen  at  Ankara,  Sir  S.  Cripps  in  Moscow,  Sir  R. 
Craigie  in  Japan,  and  Sir  S.  Hoare  in  Madrid  used  similar  language. 
In  Japan  there  was  no  practical  alternative  to  a  stubborn  retreat, 
together  with  a  warning  that  an  attack  on  Great  Britain  would  mean 
ultimate  disaster  to  the  attacking  Power.  In  the  United  States  the 
first  task  was  to  recreate  confidence  that  Great  Britain  was  a  'good 
risk',  and  therefore  worth  helping.  Even  after  the  first  mood  of 
alarm  had  passed,  American  opinion,  in  the  view  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Foreign  Office,  was  too  ready  to  assume  that  a 
German  invasion  would  succeed.  Against  this  background,  and, 
incidentally,  in  the  'pre-election9  circumstances  of  American  politics, 
the  Foreign  Office  also  had  to  try  to  secure  American  diplomatic 
support  in  restraining  Japan  and  in  influencing  Marshal  Plain's 
Government  against  further  surrender  to  German  demands, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  French  fleet. 

The  question  of  the  French  fleet  was  of  the  highest  importance  to 
British  survival,  just  as  the  question  of  the  British  fleet  loomed  large 
in  American  calculations  about  their  own  chance  of  defeating  Axis 
attack.  The  British  Government  had  not  anticipated  the  terms  which 
the  Germans  laid  down  about  the  fleet  in  the  armistice  with  France. 
These  terms  (like  those  providing  for  an  'unoccupied'  area  in 
France)  were  adroitly  devised  in  order  to  allow  the  French  Govern 
ment  the  illusion  that  they  could  'contract  out'  of  the  war,  while 
escaping  the  consequences  of  military  defeat,  and,  incidentally, 
keeping  their  promise  not  to  allow  their  fleet  to  fall  into  German 
hands.2 

This  clever  German  move  succeeded  only  too  well.  In  fact  the 
Germans  could  put  inescapable  pressure  on  the  French,  and  the 
British  Government  could  not  avoid—without  enormous  risk— taking 
action  to  keep  as  many  warships  as  possible  from  reaching  French 

1  The  calmness  of  tone  and  manner  of  the  Foreign  Office  papers  in  the  weeks  of  extreme 
danger  is  almost  ironical.  Indeed  the  only  external  evidence  of  crisis  is  a  certain  confusion 
in  the  filing  system  when,  as  a  result  of  instructions  (not  in  themselves  unnecessary)  for 
the  practice  of  greater  economy  in  the  use  of  paper,  the  Registry  gave  up  its  excellent  but 
lavish  system  of  including  only  a  few  papers  under  a  single  jacket.  The  results  of  this 
change  of  method  soon  became  so  chaotic  that  Sir  A.  Gadogan  ordered  a  reversion— with 
due  care  for  economy—to  the  previous  practice. 

*The  Germans  did  not  intend  to  limit  themselves  ultimately  to  the  terms  of  the 
armistice.  They  contravened  these  terms  at  once  in  the  illegal  charges  levied  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  their  army  of  occupation. 
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metropolitan  ports.  One  of  the  results  of  British  preventive  action 
was  the  tragic  engagement  at  Oran.  This  event  intensified  French 
anger  at  Great  Britain,  and  the  more  so  because  the  French  Govern 
ment  put  out  an  untrue  version  of  the  facts.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether,  if  the  engagement  at  Oran  had  been  avoided,  the  policy 
of  Marshal  Petain's  Government  towards  Great  Britain  would  have 
been  any  less  hostile.*  Darlan's  anglophobia  was  increased  by  the 
French  losses  at  Oran,  but  Laval  was  not  an  admiral,  and  his  policy 
of  Franco-German  collaboration  was  not  based  on  sentiment— least 
of  all,  a  sentiment  of  blind  revenge.  In  1940  Laval,  Darlan,  and 
Marshal  Petain  himself  believed  that  Germany  would  certainly  win 
the  war.  For  some  time  after  their  own  surrender  Marshal  Petain 
and  his  Government  expected  a  British  defeat  almost  at  once.  They 
remained  convinced  throughout  1941  of  the  unlikelihood  of  a 
British  victory,  and  would  not  have  refused  the  price  of  any  real 
German  concessions  merely  in  order  to  prolong  British  resistance. 
They  even  regarded  the  prolongation  of  this  resistance  as  dangerous 
to  France,  and  as  a  threat  to  the  stability  of  Europe.2  Marshal 
Petain's  confused  and  half-hearted  efforts  by  secret  negotiation  to 
arrange  a  kind  of  modus  vivendi  with  the  British  were  mainly  an 
attempt,  once  again,  to  'contract  out'  of  the  blockade  and  to  establish 
with  Great  Britain  the  same  relations  of  quasi-neutrality  which  he 
hoped  to  secure  from  the  Germans.  At  best  they  could  be  regarded 
as  a  reinsurance  when  the  British  defeat  was  surprisingly  delayed, 
and  the  French  Ministers  began  to  be  afraid  that  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  might  come  to  terms  at  French  expense;  in  other  words, 
that  the  British  Government  would  treat  France  as  Marshal  Petain's 
Government  had  been  willing  to  treat  Great  Britain.3 

One  fact  of  this  time  is  indeed  often  overlooked.  The  situation 
throughout  German-occupied  Europe  in  the  latter  half  of  1 940  and 
the  first  half  of  1941  would  have  been  more  serious  for  Great  Britain— 
and  the  task  of  the  Foreign  Office  more  difficult— if  the  Germans 
had  behaved  in  accordance  with  the  illusions  of  the  Vichy  Govern- 

1  Marshal  Petain's  Government  had  already  shewn,  among  other  military  measures 
favourable  to  Germany,  by  a  breach  of  the  French  promise  to  ensure  that  German  air 
pilots  captured  in  France  should  be  transferred  to  custody  in  Grsat  Britain,  that  they 
would  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  strengthening  of  the  German  forces  of  invasion. 

2  M.  Paul  Baudouin's  diary  (Neuf  mois  au  Gouvernement,  p.  309)  contains  a  revealing 
comment  on  a  speech  by  Mr.  Churchill  on  August  20,  1940.  Mr.  Churchill  had  spoken 
of  fighting  a  long  war  until  victory.  M.  Baudouin  broadcast:  (Les  annees  defilent  sous 
ses  yeux  comme  un  programme  de  destructions:  1940  .  .   1941  .  .   1942.  S'il  devait  en 
6tre  ainsi,  si  la  guerre  devait  continuer  ses  ravages  sur  1'Europe  et  sur  le  monde  pendant 
tant  de  mois,  c'est  la  misere  qui  triompherait.  Aucun  homme  d'Etat  soucieux  de  ses  devoirs 
envers  son  peuple  . .  .  ne  peut,  m&ne  en  esprit,  adherer  a  ce  fatalisme  de  destruction.* 

3  The  German  attack  on  Russia  made  no  difference  to  the  attitude  of  the  French 
Government.  They  expected  a  Russian  defeat.  In  any  case,  a  German  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  Russians  would  have  been,  from  Marshal  Petain's  point  of  view,  a  disaster  for 
France,  since  it  would  certainly  have  resulted  in  the  collapse  of  the  conservative  Vichy 
regime. 
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ment,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  had  acted  in  a  manner  likely  to  reconcile 
the  conquered  nations  to  a  Europe  organised  and  dominated  by  the 
German  Reich.  Great  Britain  might  have  been  isolated  in  neutral- 
including  American— opinion  as  an  intransigent  and  selfish  Power 
fighting  only  for  her  own  imperial  interests.  Even  the  German  explana 
tion  of  their  attack  on  Russia  might  have  carried  some  conviction. 

The  Germans  put  out  propaganda  in  and  after  the  autumn  of 
1940  about  a  New  Order  which  they  intended  to  establish  in 
Europe— a  united  Europe  under  German  hegemony  with  immense 
economic  advantages  to  all  concerned.  This  propaganda  never  made 
much  headway.  It  trailed  a  great  deal  of  doctrinaire  talk  about 
Lebensraum  and  Grossraum  and  other  favourite  terms  of  the  Nazi 
theorists.  Hitler  himself  was  not  much  interested  in  it;  conquest  and 
the  stark  employment  of  power— the  everlasting  tramp  of  heavy- 
booted  police  and  soldiers—were  more  satisfying  to  him  than  the 
conciliation  of  conquered  peoples.  The  Germans  were  not  even  on 
good  terms  with  their  Italian  allies;  they  distrusted  and  despised 
them,  and,  in  return,  the  Italians  (including  Mussolini)  quickly 
realised  that  their  place  in  the  New  Europe  was  not  likely  to  be 
much  better  than  that  of  France. 

In  any  case  the  Germans  soon  dropped  the  pretence  of  a  New 
Order.  The  organisation  of  such  an  order  depended  on  victory,  and 
from  the  early  winter  of  1941-2,  the  complete  victory— which  had 
receded  unexpectedly  in  the  autumn  of  1940— looked  more  distant. 
The  planning  of  a  New  Order  had  to  give  way  to  the  immediate 
requirements  of  war.  The  treatment  of  the  occupied  countries  became 
more  severe.  The  Germans  began  to  meet  sabotage  and  organised 
underground  resistance.  Their  response  was  savage  and  brutal,  and, 
in  a  last  analysis,  ineffective.  The  cNew  Order'  took  the  political 
form  of  mass  executions  of  hostages,  the  imposition  of  torture,  and, 
economically,  the  exploitation  of  subject  labour  on  a  vast  scale. 
Meanwhile  the  answer  to  the  Germans  had  been  made,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  to  this 
affirmation  of  human  rights  the  Germans  could  make  no  effective 
reply.1 


The  Prime  Minister  has  written  that,  on  hearing  of  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbour,  his  first  thought  was  that  Great  Britain 

1  It  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  difference  between  British  and  American  ways  of 
thinking  that  ^the  Foreign  Office  had  proposed  a  broadcast  by  Mr.  Keynes  explaining 
that  Great  Britain  had  more  to  offer  Europe  in  the  form  of  an  order  based  on  sterling, 
and  linked  with  the  free  nations  of  the  Commonwealth  than  Germany  could  offer  in  a 
new  order  based  on  the  mark  and  the  subordination  of  the  rest  of  Europe  to  German 
economic  domination.  Some  of  Mr.  Keynes5  economic  arguments' were  used  by  Mr.  Eden 
in  a  speech  of  May  29,  1941 ;  the  main  broadcast  was  never,  delivered  because  the 
President— while  not  disagreeing  with  the  British  view— wanted  a  statement  in  broad 
terms  of  human  rights.  See  R.  F.  Harrod,  Life  ofj.  M.  Keynes,  pp.  503-4  and  509-10. 
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could  not  now  lose  the  war.3-  This  was  the  view  of  most  Englishmen, 
and  especially  of  those  in  a  position  to  measure  the  dangers  through 
which  the  country  had  passed  since  the  spring  of  1940.  Hitherto  all 
that  could  be  done  since  the  collapse  of  France  had  been  to  gain 
time,  win  tactical  successes,  and  wait  for  a  great  strategical  opening, 
after  Hitler  had  made  some  large  and  irretrievable  mistake.  It  was 
not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  such  a  man  would  make  such  a 
mistake,  though,  when  Hitler  actually  made  it  in  his  attack  on 
Russia,  the  fact  was  realised  more  quickly  in  the  Foreign  Office 
than  by  military  opinion.  Most— not  all— military  experts  in  Great 
Britain  thought  that  the  Russian  armies  would  be  defeated  within  a 
few  months.2  The  German  position  would  then  be  much  stronger, 
and  an  Allied  victory  would  require  even  greater  sacrifice  in  the  face 
of  a  long  war.  On  the  other  hand  the  British  Government  wisely 
acted  on  the  assumption  that  Russian  resistance  would  be  prolonged. 
Within  a  few  hours  of  the  German  attack  the  Prime  Minister 
promised  the  fullest  assistance  which  Great  Britain  could  provide, 
although  every  item  supplied  could  be  spared  only  at  a  risk  to  the 
rapid  equipment  of  the  British  Forces.^ 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  was— as  seen  from 
Great  Britain— a  more  certain  guarantee  of  victory  because  at  this 
very  time  Hitler  had  failed  to  break  Russian  resistance,  and  was 
unlikely  to  do  so— if  at  all— until  Germany  had  suffered  more  and 
heavier  losses,  and  the  western  Powers  had  gained  invaluable  time. 
The  Prime  Minister,  however,  had  always  thought  that  the  United 
States  would  be  compelled  in  American  interests  to  enter  the  war 
as  a  full  belligerent.  In  the  event  American  entry  was  delayed  much 
longer  than  Mr.  Churchill  had  at  one  time  expected,  and  the  delay 
was  partly  the  result  of  the  successful  defence  of  Great  Britain. 
Nevertheless  throughout  the  months  of  extreme  crisis,  even  as  a 
myth,  the  idea  that  American  belligerency  might  be  close  at  hand 
was  of  service  in  the  formulation  of  policy  and  the  fight  for  survival. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  also  written— and  the  two  statements  are  not 
inconsistent— that  he  found  the  strain  of  war  greater  during  the 
period  of  defeat  in  1942  than  in  1940  and  1941.^  The  length  of  time 
for  which  this  strain  had  already  been  endured  was  no  doubt  one 
reason  why  it  seemed  heavier.  There  was  also  a  sense  of  disappoint 
ment  and  humiliation  over  the  losses  of  1942.  Above  all  the  Prime 

1  The  Prime  Minister's  words  are  more  positive:  'So  we  had  won  after  all.*  Winston  S. 
Churchill,  The  Second  World  War,  (English  edition)  III,  539.  (These  volumes  are  referred 
to  hereinafter  as  'Churchill',) 

2  See  below,  p.  150,  note  i. 

3  The  President  seems  to  have  decided  independently  to  help  the  Russians  if  they  were 
attacked,  but  the  effect  on  American  opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister's  prompt  action  is  a 
fact  to  which  the  Russians  at  least  have  never  given  sufficient  weight. 

4  This  was  also  the  view  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
C 
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Minister's  responsibilities  were  extended  in  and  after  1942  to  cover 
a  new  situation.  Once  again— and  to  their  good  fortune—Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions  were  fighting  with  powerful  Allies,  but 
the  alliance  brought  with  it,  as  always,  serious  problems  of  unity 
among  its  members.  The  Prime  Minister  had  the  heavy  burden  of 
persuading  the  Americans  to  give  up  an  impracticable  strategic 
plan,  and  to  accept  something  more  within  the  compass  of  Allied 
resources  in  1942.  He  had  to  argue— with  the  prestige  of  resistance 
in  1940  receding  into  the  background  and  without  the  prestige  of 
victory— against  proposals  put  forward  by  the  President  and  his  most 
trusted  military  adviser,  General  Marshall,  and  obviously  supported 
by  Stalin. 

The  discussions  on  high  strategy  have  been  fully  described  elsewhere,1 
and  in  any  case  were  mainly  outside  the  sphere  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
So  also  were  the  arrangements  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  at  Washington  upon  which  the 
British  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  have  permanent  representation.  There 
was  no  counterpart,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  there  could  hardly  be 
a  counterpart  in  the  political  sphere  to  this  close  and  continuous 
military  collaboration,  or  to  the  Combined  Boards  dealing  with  pro 
duction  and  the  allocation  of  resources.  The  British  Embassy  in 
Washington  and  the  United  States  Embassy  in  London  already 
provided  machinery  for  political  consultation. 

These  existing  channels  of  communication,  however,  were  different 
in  kind  from  those  provided  by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
business  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  of  the  Department  of  State 
extended  from  the  particular  and  temporary  ends  of  military  colla 
boration  into  wider  questions  of  permanent  national  interest.  The 
function  of  the  British  diplomatic  Mission  in  Washington  was  not  to 
work  out  with  the  Department  of  State  a  'combined9  policy,  but  to 
transmit  and  explain  the  views  of  the  British  Government,  and, 
through  the  Foreign  Office,  to  inform  the  British  Government  of 
American  views.  There  was  a  common  political  purpose-the  defeat 
of  the  enemy  in  war-but  Victory'  was  by  no  means  a  simple  term; 
it  had  one  meaning  for  the  United  States,  another  for  Great  Britain' 
and-disastrously,  as  it  turned  out-a  third  meaning  for  Russia.  To 
some  extent,  indeed,  the  close  and  friendly  Anglo-American  colla 
boration  over  immediate  tasks-the  'combination9  in  military  plans 
and  m  the  production  and  supply  of  things  necessary  for  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy-was  delusive  because  it  tended  to  conceal  the  differ 
ences  in  political  interests  and  outlook.  When,  in  the  last  stages  of 
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the  war,  the  immediate  purposes  of  'combination5  were  coming  to 
fulfilment,  their  temporary  nature  was  shewn  with  disconcerting 
suddenness,  for  example,  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  Lend-Lease. 

Nonetheless  the  existence  of  a  very  close  liaison  on  the  military 
side  without  any  corresponding  political  instrument—a  committee 
working,  day  to  day,  as  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  worked,  on  an 
agenda— was  bound  to  have  important  consequences  and  the  more  so 
because  the  business  at  the  meetings  between  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  President  was  primarily  military.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  there 
fore  attended  with  a  team  of  assistants ;  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
State  Department  were  not  always  represented  by  their  political 
heads,  and  sometimes  only  by  relatively  subordinate  officials.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  more  guarded,  but  the  President  was  apt  to  take 
decisions  carrying  with  them  important  political  implications  with 
out  consulting  his  expert  advisers.  Political  questions  could  not  in 
fact  be  separated  from  military  decisions.  Even  during  the  informal 
and  non-binding  staff  conversations  held  at  Washington  in  the  early 
part  of  1941  the  American  representatives  were  warned  by  their  own 
authorities  that  cit  is  to  be  expected  that  proposals  of  the  British 
representatives  will  have  been  drawn  up  with  chief  regard  for  the 
support  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Never  absent  from  British 
minds  are  their  post-war  interests,  commercial  and  military.  We 
should  likewise  safeguard  our  own  eventual  interests5.1 

It  is  thus  unlikely  that  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington  could 
have  done  more  to  clear  away  prejudices  and  misunderstandings 
in  the  minds  of  the  President  and  his  advisers  over  the  motives  of 
British  policy.  In  any  case  the  Prime  Minister  was  to  a  large  extent 
his  own  interpreter.  His  personal  messages  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  of 
the  greatest  political  service,  especially  during  the  year  and  a  half 
between  the  collapse  of  France  and  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war.  On  the  political  side,  however,  there  was  a  certain 
danger  that  the  President  would  take  the  Prime  Minister's  arguments 
and  predilections  as  formal  statements  of  British  policy,  and  also 
that  he  might  feel  afraid  of  being  over-persuaded  to  support  pro 
posals  which  American  public  opinion  would  regard  as  more  in 
British  than  American  interest. 

As  the  war  went  on,  and  the  development  of  American  power 
increased,  Mr.  Roosevelt  shewed  some  restiveness,  even  perhaps  a 
little  jealousy  at  the  Prime  Minister's  initiative.2  Mr.  Winant,  in  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Law3  on  August  23,  1943,  also  made  the 
comment  that  the  machinery  of  the  Department  of  State  was  much 

*M.  Matloffand  E.  M.  Snell,  Strategic  Planning  for  Coalition  Warfare.  (United  States 
Army  in  World  War  II),  pp.  29-30. 

2  Mr.  Stettinius,  in  May,  1944,  spoke  plainly  on  this  matter.  See  below,  p.  478. 

3  Mr.  R.  Law,  M.P.,  see  p.  433,  note  2. 
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complicated  by  the  direct  line  of  communication  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  President.  He  suggested  that  the  complication  was 
less  in  London  because  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 
were  always  in  the  closest  consultation,  whereas  in  Washington  there 
were  no  daily  talks  between  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
If  they  'saw  each  other  once  a  month,  their  relations  could  be  con 
sidered  very  close'.i  The  situation,  as  far  as  British  observers  knew, 
had  not  changed  a  year  later.  Mr.  Stettinius,  shortly  after  his  appoint 
ment  to  the  Secretaryship  of  State  in  December,  1944,  told  Admiral 
Leahy  that,  with  the  President's  approval,  he  was  appointing  Mr. 
C.  E.  Bohlen  to  act  as  a  special  liaison  officer  between  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department.  Admiral  Leahy  thought  the  plan 
*an  excellent  idea',  and  described  it  as  an  effort  by  Mr.  Stettinius 
'to  get  in  closer  contact  with  the  President  who  had  been  handling 
much  foreign  affairs  business  without  consulting  the  Department  of 
State'.2  The  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  themselves  often 
unaware  of  what  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  were  dis 
cussing.  General  Deane,  who  was  United  States  Secretary  of  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  until  1943,  has  written  that  he  had  a  very 
close  working  arrangement  with  his  British  colleague  whereby  he 
obtained  'much  information  from  British  sources  concerning  the 
subjects  of  communications  between  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill.  For  some  reason  our  President  often  kept  our 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  dark  on  these  matters  until  the  die  was  cast, 
and,  at  times,  the  advance  information  that  I  could  obtain  was 
invaluable/3  Since  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington  communi- 

1  From  other  American  sources  this  statement  would  appear  to  have  been  an  exaggera 
tion,  but  'once  a  week'  might  not  have  been  wide  of  the  mark.    Mr.  Winant,  in  this 
conversation,  shewed  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  was  himself  receiving  the  full  confidence 
of  the  President.  (It  is  worth  remembering  that  during  the  first  World  War  Mr.  Page, 
United  States  Ambassador  in  London,  suffered— though  for  different  reasons—  from  a 
similar  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilson.)  From  the  British  point  of  view,  the 
President's  liking  for  'one-man  Missions*  did  not  provide  an  adequate  substitute  for  a 
continuous  and  fully  informed  political  liaison  on  what  might  be  called  the  'highest 
official  levels'.  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  particular,  was  generally  of  great  service  in  smoothing 
over  differences  of  opinion  and  in  interpreting  British  views  to  the  President  as  well  as 
American  views  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Hopkins'  position,  however,  as  a  friend  and 
personal  adviser  to  the  President,  and  his  bad  health—he  was  always  in  danger  of  physical 
collapse—  made  his  intervention  somewhat  haphazard  and  uncertain.  Moreover  his  own 
relationship  with  the  President  was  less  close  after  his  long  illness  in  the  first  half  of  1944. 

2  W.  D.  Leahy,  /  Was  There,  1950,  p.  281.  Admiral  Leahy,  while  Ambassador  at  Vichy, 
had  written  frequently  to  the  President  (at  the  latter's  request),  and  also  to  Mr.  Welles. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  corresponded  personally  with  Mr.  Hull  or  with  any  one  else 
in  the  State  Department,  id.,  pp.  14-15. 

8  J.  R.  Deane,  Tfo  Strange  Alliance,  New  York,  1947,  p.  9.  General  Deane's  first  intima 
tion  that  he  was  being  sent  to  the  Moscow  Conference  of  1943  as  Mr.  Hull's  military 
adviser  reached  him  from  a  telegram  (sent  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  Washington)  which 
was  shewn  to  him  by  his  British  colleague.  For  the  lengths  to  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  went 
in  withholding  information  from  Mr.  Hull,  see  Leahy,  op.  cit.,  p.  173.  The  Foreign  Office 
was  aware  of  the  differences  between  British  and  American  procedures,  and  also  of 
personal  differences  within  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration.  These  matters,  however,  were 
.not  of  British  concern,  and  the  Foreign  Office,  obviously,  had  to  accept  them. 
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cated  normally  with  the  State  Department,  Mr.  Churchill's  direct 
access  to  the  President  had  advantages  in  bringing  before  him 
arguments  which  might  otherwise  not  have  reached  him.  Never 
theless  one  result  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  his  officials— as  well  as  the  American  Chiefs  of  Staff— tended  to 
take  a  kind  of  defensive  attitude  towards  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
not  less  so  because  they  knew  his  masterful  powers  of  persuasion. 
Admiral  Leahy's  comment  on  Mr.  Hopkins  is  typical  of  a  general 
American  feeling:  'Nobody  could  fool  him  [Mr.  Hopkins] ,  not  even 
Churchill.'* 

The  fear  of  being  over-persuaded  to  support  British  interests  may 
be  seen  in  the  American  attitude  at  the  three  meetings  of  heads  of 
Governments— Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  At  Teheran,  where 
their  views  on  strategic  policy  had  brought  the  Americans  closer  to 
the  Russians  than  to  the  British  on  the  main  issues  under  discussion, 
the  records  give  the  impression  that  the  President  and  his  military 
advisers  came  away  with  a  curiously  favourable  view  of  Stalin.2  At 
and  after  Yalta  the  American  suspicions  of  British  policy  were  even 
more  serious.  The  President  seemed  to  find  in  British  doubts  about 
Russian  policy  little  more  than  an  outmoded  anxiety  over  the  balance 
of  power  and  to  regard  the  more  cautious  British  attitude  towards 
the  demands  of  Italian  politicians,  and  the  action  taken  by  the 
British  forces  in  Greece  as  due  in  no  small  part  to  Mr.  Churchill's 
predilection  for  constitutional  monarchy.  Mr.  Roosevelt  believed 
that,  if  handled  tactfully,  and  brought  within  the  legal  arrangements 
of  the  International  Security  Organisation,  the  Russians  would  be 
no  danger  to  European  stability.  Hence  on  almost  every  point  in  the 
discussions  at  the  Conference  where  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Eden  were  prepared  to  resist  Russian  claims  or  to  insist  upon  con- 

1  Leahy,  op.  cit.,  p.  138.  This  defensive  feeling  came  out  in  the  American  view  that  the 
British  had  a  better  'military-political  organisation',  and  were  more  clear-headed  in 
working  out  a  national  policy.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Eden's  visit  to  Washington  in  March, 
1943,  Admiral  Leahy  wrote:  'Eden,  like  other  British  political  officials  (sic]  of  high 
position  that  I  came  to  know,  seemed  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  general 
policy  of  his  country  than  was  the  case  with  many  of  our  own  leaders.  Anthony  Eden 
knew  what  Britain  wanted.   There  were  times  when  I  felt  that  if  I  could  find  anybody 
except  Roosevelt  who  knew  what  America  wanted,  it  would  be  an  astonishing  discovery.5 
Leahy,  op.  cit.,  p.  156.   See  also  Gordon  A.  Harrison,  The  European  Theatre  of  Operations, 
Cross-Channel  Attack  (United  States  Army  in  World  War  II),  pp.  3-6  for  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  difference  between  British  and  American  procedures. 

2  Admiral  Leahy  gives  an  account  of  the  first  view  of  Stalin  taken  by  the  Americans. 
After  the  opening  session  of  the  Conference  Admiral  Leahy  wrote :  'The  talk  among  our 
selves  .  .  .  was  about  Stalin.  Most  of  us,  before  we  met  him,  thought  he  was  a  bandit 
leader  who  had  pushed  himself  up  to  the  top  of  his  government.  That  impression  was 
wrong.  We  knew  ...  that  we  were  dealing  with  a  highly  intelligent  man  who  spoke  well, 
and  was  determined  to  get  what  he  wanted  for  Russia.'  Leahy,  op.  cit.,  p.  205.  General 
Deane  also  noticed  that  the  Americans  were  'all  considerably  and  favourably  impressed* 
by  Stalin,  'probably  because  he  advocated  the  American  point  of  view  in  our  differences 
with  the  British.  Regardless  of  this,  one  could  not  help  but  recognise  qualities  of  great 
ness  in  the  man.'  Deane,  op  cit.,  p.  43.  It  is  also,  perhaps,  significant  that  General  Deane 
noted  that  Mr.  Churchill's  oratory  lost  effect  when  it  was  turned  into  Russian  by  an 
interpreter,  id.  ib.,  p.  42. 
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cession  for  concession  the  President  gave  only  half-hearted  support 
or  took  the  Russian  side.  Mr.  Churchill  was  left  alone  to  argue  in 
favour  of  allowing  the  French  a  place  in  the  Allied  Control  Commis 
sion  for  Germany,  though  the  President  said  that  the  United  States 
army  of  occupation  would  be  removed  after  two  years,  and  French 
support  of  Great  Britain  was  thus  obviously  necessary  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  military  power  in  Europe  against  the  Russians.*  The 
President  was  much  more  willing  than  the  Prime  Minister  to  commit 
himself  to  Russian  proposals  for  the  dismemberment  of  Germany, 
and  was  readier  to  accept  the  extreme  Russian  demands  for  repara 
tion.  Even  on  the  Polish  question,  when  the  President  had  a  domestic 
political  interest  in  getting  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  the  five  or  six 
millions  of  people  of  Polish  descent  in  the  United  States,  the  Prime 
Minister  was  firmer  in  attempting  to  secure  a  Polish  Government  of 
real  independence.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Conference  the  President 
embarrassed  the  British  Ministers  by  insisting  on  closing  the  pro 
ceedings,  not  in  order  to  return  quickly  to  the  United  States,  but 
in  order  to  see  King  Ibn  Saud,  King  Farouk  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia  on  his  way  home. 

On  March  13,  after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Stettinius— 
according  to  Mr.  Forrestal2— described  the  Yalta  meeting  as  most 
successful,  especially  as  regards  Russo-American  relations.  There  was 
'every  evidence  of  the  Russian  desire  to  co-operate  along  all  lines 
with  the  United  States'.  Three  days  later— again  according  to  Mr. 
ForrestaPs  notes^— the  President  'indicated3  to  his  Cabinet  'consider 
able  difficulty  with  British  relations.  In  a  semi-jocular  manner  of 
speaking,  he  stated  that  the  British  were  perfectly  willing  for  the 
United  States  to  have  a  war  with  Russia  at  any  time,  and  that,  in 
his  opinion,  to  follow  the  British  program  would  be  to  proceed 
toward  that  end.' 


Such  was  one  of  the  misunderstandings  which  had  arisen  in  the 
course  of  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Grand  Alliance  by  the  method  of 
personal  discussion  between  the  three  Heads  of  Governments.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether,  if  President  Roosevelt  had  lived  longer, 
there  would  have  been  any  change,  at  the  highest  level,  in  this 
American  distrust  of  British  aims  or  in  the  belief  that  the  Russians 

1  Mr  Roosevelt  himself  seems  belatedly  to  have  realised  this  fact.  At  a  later  sta^e  in 
tfte  conference  he  withdrew  his  opposition  to  inviting  the  French  to  join  the  Control 
Commission,  and  also  qualified,  somewhat  vaguely,  his  statement  about  a  two-year  limit 
of  occupation  by  saying  flat,  if  a  World  Organisation  were  established  on  satisfactory 
lines,  the  American  public  might  be  more  willing  to  take  a  full  share  in  the  organisation 

2  The  Forrestal  Diaries,  ed.  W.  Millis  and  E.  S.  Duffield,  1951,  p.  35. 

8  ^'JP-P*  J6"^.  Mr*  Forrestal  was  not  present  at  the  Cabinet  meeting    The  note 
recorded  m  the  Diaries  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hensel,  Assistant  Secretary. of  tS F  Nav£ 
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were  more  amenable  to  American  than  to  British  influence,  and 
that  the  first  care  of  the  United  States  should  be,  in  President 
Truman's  phrase,  to  avoid  'ganging  up5  with  Great  Britain  in  an 
anti- Russian  policy. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1945,  Mr.  Truman  and  most  of  his 
advisers  still  regarded  British  policy  as  an  obstacle  to  satisfactory 
Russo-American  relations.1  On  May  23  the  President  sent  Mr. 
Hopkins  on  a  visit  to  Moscow  in  order  to  learn  more  about  the  Russian 
attitude.  The  primary  reason  for  taking  this  step  was  the  deadlock 
over  the  Polish  question,  but  Mr.  Hopkins  himself  told  Mr.  Forrestal 
on  May  20— before  leaving  for  Moscow— that  he  was  'sceptical  about 
Churchill,  at  least  in  the  particular  of  Anglo-American-Russian 
relationship',  and  that  he  thought  it  of  vital  importance  that  'the 
United  States  should  not  be  manoeuvred  into  a  position  where 
Great  Britain  had  us  lined  up  with  them  as  a  bloc  against  Russia  to 
implement  England's  European  policy'.  Mr.  Truman,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Davies  on  a  special  mission  to  London. 
Mr.  Davies,  a  former  American  Ambassador  to  Russia  and  a  leading 
supporter  of  Russo-American  collaboration,  was  not  very  successful, 
He  brought  with  him  a  proposal,  which  the  Prime  Minister  was 
certain  to  reject,  that  before  the  proposed  tripartite  meeting  of  Heads 
of  Government,  the  President  should  see  Stalin  alone.  The  Prime 
Minister  tried  to  explain  to  Mr.  Davies  that  the  differences  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  were  over  matters  of  principle  for  which 
the  Western  Powers  had  been  fighting  the  war,  and  that  the  United 
States  Government  was  not  just  dealing  with  two  'foreign  Powers  of 
which  it  might  be  said  that  both  were  equally  at  fault',  but  Mr. 
Davies  thought  Mr.  Churchill  'basically  more  concerned  over  pre 
serving  England's  position  in  Europe  than  in  preserving  peace'2. 

Thus  when  Mr.  Truman  reached  the  tripartite  Conference,  after 
refusing  to  visit  Great  Britain  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  he  continued  to 
see  himself  as  a  mediator,  from  outside  the  troubled  countries  of 
Europe,  between  the  British  and  the  Russians  over  'special  interests' 
which  were  of  little  direct  concern  to  the  United  States.  After  his 
first  meeting  with  Stalin,  Mr.  Truman  seemed  to  think  that  he  and 
Stalin  could  come  to  a  satisfactory  agreement.  In  his  own  account 
of  the  Potsdam  Conference  he  implies  that  this  settlement  would 
have  been  made  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  side-lines.  'I  did  not  underrate  the  difficulties  before 
us.  I  realised  that,  as  Chairman,  I  would  be  faced  with  many 
problems  arising  out  of  the  conflict  of  interests.  I  knew  that  Stalin 

1  In  spite  of  warning  messages  about  Russian  policy  received  from  Mr.  Harriman, 
United  States  Ambassador  at  Moscow. 

2  Leahy,  op.  cit.}  p.  380.  Admiral  Leahy  also  thought  that  Mr.  Churchill  wanted  to 
keep  the  American  army  in  Europe  because  he  saw  in  its  presence  'a  hope  of  sustaining 
Britain's  vanishing  position  in  Europe'. 
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and  Churchill1  each  would  have  special  interests  that  might  clash 
and  distract  us'2  . . .  'I  was  impressed  by  [Stalin]  and  talked  to  him 
straight  from  the  shoulder.  He  looked  me  in  the  eye  when  he  spoke, 
and  I  felt  hopeful  that  we  could  reach  an  agreement  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  world  and  to  ourselves'. s 


The  Prime  Minister  also  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Stalin 
during  the  period  after  the  German  attack  on  Russia.4  This  corres 
pondence  was  different  in  character  from  the  exchanges  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  For  one  thing,  there  was  no  personal  contact  between  the 
two  men  until  the  Prime  Minister's  visit  to  Moscow  in  August,  1942. 
This  visit,  at  a  time  of  great  difficulty  and  disappointment,  was,  on 
balance,  a  success :  it  may  indeed  be  described  as  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  achievements  of  Mr.  Churchill  during  the  war.  There 
was  also  very  little  common  ground  with  the  Russians,  and  on  the 
Russian  side,  no  store  of  good  will.  The  Russians,  while  accepting 
all  the  help  which  Great,  Britain  and  the  United  States  could  pro 
vide—and  indeed  making  impossible  demands— had  not  responded 
with  much  eagerness  to  the  Prime  Minister's  offer  of  loyal  collabora 
tion.  From  their  own  rigid  standpoint  they  had  no  reason  to  do  so. 
They  were  fighting  solely  because  the  Germans  had  attacked  them. 
Before  this  attack  they  had  been  willing  to  assist  Hitler.  They  had 
no  interest  in  the  idealist  motives  which  were  as  genuine  a  part  of 
the  British  will  to  victory  as  the  motive  of  self-preservation.  They 
were  perhaps  more  hostile  to  western  capitalist  democracy  than  to 
national  socialism.  Their  main  wish— after  the  desire  to  expel  a 
savage  and  brutal  invader-was  that  the  Western  Powers,  fascist  and 
anti-fascist,  should  be  not  less  exhausted  than  the  Soviet  Union  after 
the  war.  M.  Maisky  told  a  foreign  diplomat  in  London  in  December, 
1940,  that  he  added  up  British  and  German  losses  not  in  two 
columns,   but  in   a  single  column.   The  confusion,  and  not   the 
recovery^  of  the  West,  seemed  the  safest  guarantee  of  Soviet  security. 
If  the  military  effort  of  repelling  an  invasion  should  inflict  upon 
Great  Britain  immense  losses  in  manpower  and  resources,  so  much 
the  better,  in  the  long  run,  for  the  Soviet  Government. 

There  was^thus  an  element  of  irony  in  the  Russian  appeals  for  a 
'second  front'.  The  Russians  were  in  fact  bearing  the  weight  of  the 
German  attack  on  land.  They  had  fallen  into  the  danger  which,  at 
some  humiliation,  they  had  tried  to  avoid.  They  were  now  asking 

1  The  order  of  mention  is  of  some  interest. 

2  H.  S.  Truman,  Memoirs  (English  edition)  I,  275. 
8  Id.,  p.  267. 

o+  'i—6  ?rime  .Minister  sent  a  Personal  message,  before  the  German  attack 
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from  their  Allies  sacrifices  which  they  had  never  themselves  intended 
to  make.  When  their  demands  for  a  second  front  were  not  and  could 
not  be  met,  the  Russians  began  to  taunt  their  Allies,  particularly 
Great  Britain,  with  cowardice  and  even  to  hint  at  treachery.  Mr. 
Churchill's  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Russians  that  an  invasion 
resulting  only  in  defeat  could  be  of  no  help  to  them  was  not  lessened 
by  the  continued  American  misjudgment  of  the  extent  of  the  prepa 
rations  necessary  for  success  and  the  time  which  these  preparations 
would  take. 

Stalin's  protests  against  the  postponement  of  the  invasion  were 
most  strident  after  the  Anglo-American  discussions  in  Washington 
in  May,  1943,  when  the  project  of  a  cross-Channel  expedition  in 
the  early  autumn  of  that  year  faded  out,  and  the  main  operation 
was  fixed  for  the  spring  of  1944.  It  is  impossible— without  greater 
knowledge  of  what  the  Russians  really  thought— to  say  whether 
Stalin's  charges  of  bad  faith  at  this  time  were  or  were  not  genuinely 
made,  that  is  to  say,  whether  he  believed,  in  spite  of  the  guarded 
statements  always  made  by  the  Prime  Minister,  that  he  had  been 
given  an  assurance  of  a  second  front  in  France  in  1943,  and  that  the 
military  situation  in  June,  1943,  was  more  and  not  less  favourable 
to  the  opening  of  this  front  than  had  been  expected  when  the  assur 
ance  was  given.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  thought  that,  as  seen  from  Moscow, 
there  was  a  certain  weakness  in  the  Allied  case.  This  weakness  lay 
'not  in  our  inability  to  open  this  second  front,  but  in  our  having  led 
[Stalin]  to  believe  that  we  were  going  to'  open  it. 

The  Prime  Minister  now  told  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  that  he  assumed 
the  'Churchill-Stalin  correspondence'  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Stalin 
himself,  however,  may  have  seen  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  pro 
voking  his  Allies— whose  assistance  he  still  needed— or  he  may  have 
been  impressed  by  the  results  of  their  Mediterranean  strategy,  and 
have  realised  that,  in  view  of  his  own  successes,  he  could  more  easily 
afford  to  wait  until  the  spring  of  1944  for  a  large-scale  operation  in 
the  west.  Anyhow,  the  e Churchill-Stalin'  correspondence  was 
resumed,  though,  as  earlier,  the  Russian  responses  had  none  of  the 
cordiality  of  Mr.  Churchill's  approach. 

In  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  Prime  Minister, 
while  consulting  and  informing  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  inclined  to 
set  out  his  own  views  and  ideas.  The  correspondence  with  Stalin  was 
much  more  of  an  exposition  of  British  policy,  almost  in  the  form  of 
diplomatic  notes  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  Russian  State.  The 
British  Government  had  found  that  unless  they  could  reach  Stalin 
directly  through  the  Prime  Minister,  they  could  not  be  sure  that 
their  requests  and  explanations  ever  got  to  him  at  all.  Even  so> 
Stalin's  answers  at  times  gave  the  impression  that  they  were  written 
by  another  and  more  unfriendly  hand.  The  Russians  made  very  few 
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concessions  to  British  requests,  and  hardly  any  of  them  were  secured 
without  this  direct  intervention.  The  official  contacts  between  the 
British  Embassy  in  Moscow  and  the  Soviet  leaders  were  infrequent, 
stiff,  and  formal.  M.  Maisky  and  his  successor  M.  Gusev  saw  far 
more  of  the  British  Ministers  and  high  officials  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
but  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  reports  of  their  representatives 
in  London  carried  much  weight  with  the  Soviet  Government. 

Mr.  Eden,  as  well  as  the  Foreign  Office,  inclined  to  regard  Stalin, 
at  all  events  before  1944,  as  more  reasonable  than  M.  Molotov,  and 
even  as  'comparatively  co-operative'.1  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
genuineness  on  the  British  side  of  the  wish  for  co-operation.  The  War 
Cabinet  and  the  Foreign  Office  were  generally  agreed—  and  for  the 
most  obvious  reasons— that  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Europe,  the  prevention  of  more  German  aggression,  and  the  larger 
plans  for  the  organisation  of  world  security,  required  the  main 
tenance  of  good  Anglo-Soviet  relations  on  the  lines  of  the  treaty  of 
1942,  and  that  every  possible  effort  (which  meant,  in  practice,  every 
possible  concession)  should  be  made  to  convince  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment  of  the  sincerity  of  the  British  desire  for  collaboration.  In  view 
of  the  Russian  attitude  the  Foreign  Office  could  not  be  sure  that 
the  Russians  really  wanted  collaboration— which  would  imply  con 
cessions  on  their  side— but  the  British  were  prepared  to  act  on  the 
view  that  nothing  would  be  lost  and  a  great  deal  might  be  gained 
by  assuming  Russian  sincerity. 

In  some  respects  the  Foreign  Office  held  longer  than  the  Prime 
Minister  to  this  assumption.  They  were  readier  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Russian  control  of  the  states  of  south-east  Europe— excluding 
Greece-partly  because  it  was  physically  impossible  for  Great  Britain 
to  prevent  this  control,  and  therefore  imprudent  for  her  to  become 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  do  so.  The  Foreign  Office  were  also  more 
conscious  than  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  dismal  history  of  repre 
sentative  institutions  and  the  treatment  of  minorities  in  these  States, 
and  less  inclined  to  think  that  notwithstanding  the  poverty  and 
confusion  of  Europe  matters  would  be  much  better  after  the  defeat 
of  Germany  if  only  the  Russians  did  not  interfere.  Moreover,  as 
Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr-a  very  shrewd  observer-pointed  out  from  Moscow 
as  late  as  March,  1945,  however  'disappointing  and  even  disturbing9 
the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government  might  be,  they  did  not  seem 
to  have  given  up  all  idea  of  collaborating  with  the  Western  Powers 

'The  Prime  Minister  reported  optimistically  to  the  Wax  Cabinet  after  the  Yalta 
Conference  about  the  prospects  of  post-war  collaboration  with  Russia;  his  optimism,  how 
ever,  was  not  unqualified,  and  rested,  as  before,  largely  on  the  belief  (which  was  shared  by 

±erthT£'  ^  if  ^  Brl™h  S^ftP). that  StaHn  himself  shewed  more  pe^onalgood 
will  than  his  coUeagues.  The  Prime  Minister  warned  the  War  Cabinet  that  there  might 
be  a  change  if  for  any  reason  Stalin  were  no  longer  in  control  of  Russian  policy  Mr 

had  ^  t0  *  ™****  »  «*«*  ^eece 
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after  the  war.  Their  policy  of  establishing  Soviet  influence  in  the 
Balkans  was  one  of  limited  objectives  which  did  not  endanger 
British  interests.  They  would  not  give  way  as  far  as  these  limited 
objectives  were  concerned;  on  the  other  hand  they  wanted  British 
support  against  a  possible  revival  of  German  aggression. 

The  fact  that  he  was  in  close  touch  with  two  other  Heads  of 
Governments  in  the  Grand  Alliance  who  had  centralised  in  them 
selves  the  power  of  decision  almost  inevitably  brought  the  Prime 
Minister  to  treat  the  whole  field  of  foreign  affairs  as  within  his 
immediate  province,  although  circumstances— the  emergence  of 
liberated  States— were  at  last  allowing  the  Foreign  Office  to  resume 
its  ordinary  place  in  the  conduct  of  policy.  Mr.  Churchill  was  still 
concentrating  on  the  decisions  to  be  taken  in  the  military  field  where 
his  grasp  of  detail  was  unrivalled.  He  was  less  concerned  as  yet  with 
the  manifold  and  remoter— one  might  almost  say  quieter— calcula 
tions  upon  which  long-range  foreign  policy  must  be  based.  Moreover 
he  was  not  easily  open  to  persuasion.  His  closest  personal  friends 
were  men  of  forceful  character,  but  without  his  unmatched  political 
insight.  He  was,  as  ever,  most  careful  of  his  constitutional  position 
and  of  constitutional  practice.  No  man  since  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
dominated  Parliament  so  magnificently.  There  was  perhaps  some 
danger  in  this  remarkable  control,  even  though  Mr.  Churchill,  again 
like  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  most  sensitive  to  the  rights  and  opinions  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  say  that  the 
Prime  Minister  disregarded  expert  advice  from  the  Foreign  Office 
or  that  he  encroached  upon  its  functions;  nevertheless  a  good  deal 
of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  Foreign  Secretary— and,  still  more,  of 
the  Permanent  Under-Secretaryi  and  the  staff  of  the  Office— was 
taken  up  in  efforts  to  persuade  him  that  not  all  his  proposals  were 
suited  to  British  interests,  or  adequate  to  meet  the  many  important 
factors  in  a  situation. 

The  differences  of  outlook  and  emphasis  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Foreign  Office  were  concerned  occasionally  with  the 
actions  of  individuals— the  most  important  case  of  this  kind  was  the 
prolonged  refusal  of  Mr.  Churchill  to  agree  to  a  change  of  British 
representation  in  the  Levant  States  when  the  Foreign  Office  regarded 

1  The  fact— in  itself  salutary— that  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden  left  London  whenever 
possible  for  week-ends  at  their  respective  country  houses  did  not  lessen  the  labours  of  the 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  whose  chances  of  rest  were  too  often  broken  by  telephone 
calls  giving  the  'sudden  thoughts'  of  one  or  both  of  these  Ministers.  The  Foreign  Office 
staff  also  found  some  cause  of  strain  in  the  Prime  Minister's  urgent  demands  for  drafts 
of  important  telegrams.  Thus  one  of  the  most  hard-pressed  senior  members  of  the  staff 
commented  in  April,  1944:  'We  are  nearly  always  working  [on  the  question  of  joint 
Anglo-American  action  with  regard  to  Spanish  exports  of  wolfram  from  Germany]  with 
a  margin  of  minutes.  For  example,  the  reply  to  the  last  message  to  the  President  had  to 
be  drafted  between  11.15  a.m.  and  midday  today  when  the  Prime  Minister  left  for 
Chequers.  Similarly  a  brief  drawn  up  for  the  Cabinet  was  finished  only  five  minutes 
before  the  Cabinet  meeting.' 
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such  a  change  as  essential  to  the  establishment  of  good  relations  with 
the  Free  French.  In  a  larger  issue— the  transfer  of  British  support 
from  General  Mihailovic  to  Marshal  Tito— there  is  perhaps  room  for 
doubt.  It  may  well  be  that,  owing  to  the  deep-rooted  bitterness  of 
internal  political  disputes  in  Yugoslavia,  especially  between  Serbs 
and  Croats,  and  the  general  dislike  of  the  pre-ig4i  regime,  the 
British  Government  could  not  have  adopted  at  any  time  a  policy 
which  would  have  avoided  the  alternatives  either  of  civil  war  or  of 
the  totalitarian— or  at  least  dictatorial— rule  of  one  party  in  the 
country  after  the  invaders  had  been  turned  out.  It  is  also  possible 
to  hold,  as  the  Foreign  Office  was  inclined  to  think,  that,  on  balance, 
neither  General  Mihailovic  nor  Marshal  Tito  was  of  very  great 
military  value  to  the  Allies  since  each— while  wanting  the  defeat  of 
Germany  and  Italy— was  concerned  at  least  as  much  with  internal 
political  feuds,  and  preoccupied  with  securing  a  dominant  position 
in  the  control  of  Yugoslavia  after  the  war. 

At  all  events  the  papers  in  the  Foreign  Office  archives  suggest 
that  the  Prime  Minister  may  have  listened  too  readily  to  the  opinions 
of  a  few  advisers  of  whose  opportunities  for  obtaining  full  evidence 
the  Foreign  Office  was  less  sure.  Resistance  in  Yugoslavia  was  a 
military  matter,  and  the  decision  about  the  military  advantages  or 
disadvantages  to  be  gained  from  the  support  of  Marshal  Tito  rested 
primarily  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  military  authorities,  but 
Marshal  Tito's  advocates  with  the  Prime  Minister  seemed  to  the 
Foreign  Office  inclined  to  disregard  the  extenuating  circumstances 
in  the  case  of  General  Mihailovic's  failure  to  act  against  the  enemy, 
and  the  political  risks  of  supporting  a  Communist  dictatorship  any 
where  in  south-east  Europe.  These  matters  were  not  easy  to  judge.1 
After  an  interview  with  Marshal  Tito  the  Prime  Minister  somewhat 
changed  his  own  view.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Eden  about  the  responsibility 
which  would  rest  on  Great  Britain  if  Marshal  Tito,  having  secured 
control  of  Yugoslavia,  used  the  arms  which  he  had  obtained  from 
British  sources  to  suppress  his  non-Communist  opponents.  Mr.Eden's 
answer  was  that  the  Foreign  Office  was  well  aware  of  the  danger, 
and  that  not  they,  but  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  had  'pushed' 
Marshal  Tito.2 

1  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  terms  'resistance'  and  'collaboration'  acquired  a 
moral  significance  during  the  second  World  War  which  they  had  not  possessed  in  the 
first  wan  One  reason  was  the  existence  of  a  'collaborationist'  government  in  France,  and 
that  of  Quisling  m  Norway,  for  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  the  first  war.  The  change 
was  also  due  to  the  nature  of  'total  war',  the  illegal  demands  made  by  the  Axis  Powers 
upon  the  countries  in  their  occupation,  the  savagely  oppressive  character  of  this  occupa 
tion,  and  the  widespread  organisation  of  underground  activities. 

2  ^  is  typical  of  the  Prime  Minister's  quick  and  masterful  judgment  that  in  another 
case  of  disagreement  with  the  Foreign  Office-the  question  of  the  regency  of  Archbishop 
Damaskinosm  Greece  at  the  end  of  i944-he  changed  his  mind  at  once  after  a  personal 
meeting  with  the  Archbishop  m  Athens.  The  Prime  Minister  took  this  journey  to  Athens- 
in  mid-winter-  though  he  was  overwhelmed  with  business  at  the  time  owing  to  the 
German  counter-offensive  m  the  Ardennes. 
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In  his  attitude  towards  General  de  Gaulle  the  Prime  Minister  seemed 
at  times  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  shew  less  than  his  usual  generosity, 
and  also  to  come  near  to  risking  British  long-term  interests  in  order 
to  meet  a  certain  prejudice  on  the  part  of  President  Roosevelt.  Before 
1943  Mr.  Churchill  had  become  impatient  with  General  de  Gaulle, 
though  he  never  ceased  to  respect  him.  General  de  Gaulle  was 
responsible  for  this  exasperation.  He  spoke,  wrote,  and  acted  too 
often  with  a  disregard  for  political  and  military  realities— British 
and  French— and  with  an  abruptness  of  manner  which  could  not 
be  excused  by  the  fact  that  he  was  causing  offence  not  to  the  weak 
but  to  the  strong.  General  de  Gaulle  had  not  even  the  justification 
that  within  the  narrow  field  open  to  him  he  was  doing  his  utmost 
for  the  Allied  cause.  He  was  not  always  a  good  judge  of  men,  and  not 
able  to  prevent  intrigue  within  his  own  Movement.  For  very  different 
—and  prouder— reasons  he  was  as  obstinate  as  Marshal  Petain  in 
refusing  to  face  the  humiliating  but  inevitable  consequences  of  French 
surrender.  Marshal  Petain  assumed  that,  having  accepted  the 
armistice,  France  would  be  left  free  to  work  out  her  own  regeneration 
through  suffering.  General  de  Gaulle  assumed  that,  having  rejected 
the  armistice,  the  Free  French  could  maintain  the  honour  and 
integrity  of  France  by  a  complete  separation  from  the  Vichy 
defeatists.  Marshal  Petain  ignored  the  facts  that  the  Germans  could 
not  leave  France  alone,  and  had  no  interest  in  the  moral  regeneration 
of  Frenchmen.  General  de  Gaulle,  in  expecting  the  Allies  to  sub 
ordinate  all  other  considerations  to  the  maintenance  of  French 
honour  in  his  Movement,  forgot  at  times  that,  however  lofty  his 
claims,  he  could  not  undo  the  facts  of  surrender,  and  that  the 
recovery  of  France  would  be  achieved  not  by  French  but  by  British 
and  American  arms. 

The  Prime  Minister  had  shewn  a  noble  sympathy  with  France  in 
the  great  distress  of  1940.  He  has  also  described  General  de  Gaulle 
in  discerning  terms.1  During  the  war  he  was  for  a  long  time  very 
tolerant  of  the  General's  obstinacy  and  his  exaggeration,  or  so  it 
seemed,  of  the  immediate  requirements  of  French  sovereignty,  but 
he  came  understandably,  though  without  full  cause,  to  distrust  and 
suspect  his  political  aims,  and  was  not  very  willing  to  use  his  personal 
influence  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  try  to  change  the  latter's  attitude 
towards  the  Free  French.  On  the  other  hand,  the  President,  and, 
for  a  long  time,  Mr.  Hull  refused  to  see  the  Vichy  politicians  and 
collaborationists  among  the  haute  bourgeoisie  for  what  they  were. 
The  United  States  Government  were  not  well  informed  about 
French  opinion  generally  by  Admiral  Leahy  during  his  time  as 
Ambassador  at  Vichy,  and  the  President  paid  too  much  attention 
to  the  Admiral's  reports.  Nonetheless  there  is  something  remarkable 

~  Churchill,  IV,  6ir. 
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in  the  American  insensitiveness  to  the  fineness  of  General  de  Gaulle's 
conception  of  his  Movement  and  to  the  shame  which  the  Vichy 
Government  had  brought  upon  France. 

The  American  failure  to  realise  the  point  of  honour— the  honour 
of  France  which  General  de  Gaulle  claimed  to  have  in  his  keeping- 
had  its  worst  consequences  in  the  clumsy  deal  made  with  Admiral 
Darlan  at  the  time  of  the  North  African  invasion.  Here  again  it  is 
possible  to  argue,  though  the  point  can  be  disputed  on  military 
grounds,  that  the  recognition  of  Darlan's  'legitimate5  authority  saved 
many  British  and  American  lives  at  a  most  critical  moment  in  the 
campaign.  The  damning  fact,  however,  as  General  de  Gaulle  and 
British  opinion  saw  it,  was  that  the  American  military  chiefs  and 
their  political  advisers  did  not  seem  to  realise  that  they  were  sur 
rendering  on  a  matter  of  principle,  and  that  the  surrender  would 
look  like  a  betrayal  of  the  cause  for  which  the  European  Allies  were 
fighting.1 

The  Prime  Minister,  in  view  of  his  wish  to  avoid,  whenever 
possible,  differences  with  the  President,  and  owing  to  his  own 
experience  of  General  de  Gaulle's  intransigence,  inclined  to  under 
rate  the  effect  of  the  Darlan  episode  upon  the  General's  behaviour, 
if  indeed  this  behaviour  was  more  ungracious  after  than  it  was  before 
the  end  of  1942.  The  documents  shew  that  the  Foreign  Office  had 
more  sympathy  with  General  de  Gaulle  in  spite  of  his  relentless 
suspicions  of  British  policy.  The  Foreign  Office  realised  more  quickly 
the  change  which  had  come  over  the  Gaullist  Movement  after  the 
Free  French  began  to  make  closer  contact  with  the  Resistance 
groups  in  France.  The  political  situation  was  now  more  favourable 
to  the  transformation  of  the  Free  French  National  Committee,  under 
General  de  Gaulle's  leadership,  from  a  dissident  group  into  some 
thing  like  a  genuine  Provisional  Government.  With  the  German 
move  into  the  occupied  zone,  the  Vichy  Government  lost  even  the 
shadow  of  independence;  Marshal  Petain's  programme  of 'regenera 
tion'  was  already  discredited.  De  Gaulle  had  been  right,  and  Petain 
wrong  in  their  respective  forecasts.  Neither  the  Allies  nor  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen  wanted  a  Communist  government  in  France 
after  the  war.  General  Giraud,  whom  the  Americans  had  expected 
to  take  a  lead  in  North  Africa,  was  a  failure  and  totally  unsuited 
either  for  military  or  political  command.  There  was  thus  no  alter 
native  to  General  de  Gaulle  if  he  secured  the  support  of  the 
Resistance  Movements. 

One  of  the  sharper  differences  between  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Mr.  Eden  arose  out  of  the  recognition  of  this  change,  and  of  the 


1 A  Foreign  Office  memorandum  sent  to  Lord  Halifax  in  Washington  summed  up 
atter  in  these  words:  'We  are  fighting  for  international  decency,  and  Darlan  is 
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subsequent  claim  of  the  French  Committee  that  before  the  cross- 
Channel  invasion  the  Allies  should  negotiate  with  them  an  agreement 
which  would  recognise  their  control  of  civil  affairs  in  liberated  France. 
The  Foreign  Office,  and,  for  that  matter.  General  Eisenhower,  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  cross-Channel  expedition,  regarded  the 
early  conclusion  of  such  an  agreement  as  necessary  for  military  as 
well  as  political  reasons.  The  State  Department,  including  at  long 
last,  Mr.  Hull,  came  round  to  this  view  early  in  1944,  but  the 
President  remained  unwilling  to  face  the  facts,  and,  for  some  con 
siderable  time,  the  Prime  Minister  refused  to  assert  firmly  the 
British  point  of  view  and  to  reject  the  President's  instruction  to 
General  Eisenhower  to  deal  with  any  authority  in  France  (other 
than  Vichy)  whom  he  might  think  fit  to  employ.  Mr.  Duff  Cooper- 
to  the  Prime  Minister's  annoyance— described  the  President's  action 
as  a  deliberate  insult  to  the  French  Committee.  Mr.  Eden  was  finally 
able  to  persuade  the  Prime  Minister  to  approve  of  a  compromise 
which  saved  the  situation  with  the  French  and  enabled  the  President 
to  climb  down  without  loss  of  prestige.1 


It  is  important,  however,  to  remember  that,  apart  from  the  imme 
diate  strain  of  the  pre-invasion  period  (the  documents  show  the 
deep  anxiety  of  the  Prime  Minister  during  this  time),  the  Foreign 
Office  was  more  free  than  the  Prime  Minister  to  put  long-range 
considerations  affecting  the  post-war  situation  in  Europe  before 
matters  of  immediate  military  relevance.  The  Prime  Minister— and 
not  the  Foreign  Office— had  been  carrying  the  burden  of  persuading 
the  President  and  the  American  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  accept  military 
proposals  which  on  the  British  side  seemed  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  expedition.  Mr.  Churchill  knew  that  these  arguments  between 
Allies  would  not  end  with  the  liberation  of  France;  he  was  unwilling 
to  expend  his  capital  of  good  will  with  the  President  on  issues  which 
he  did  not  consider  of  the  first  importance.  The  Foreign  Office,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  they  were  released  from  conducting  what 
might  be  called  the  diplomacy  of  survival,  reasoned  and  planned  by 
habit  in  terms  of  the  long-range  political  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

This  difference  of  outlook  is  clear  in  another  field  of  action,  or  at 
all  events  discussion.  In  1943,  and  through  most  of  1944,  the  Prime 
Minister  was  unwilling  and  indeed  unable  to  give  much  thought  to 
the  post-war  settlement  of  Europe  and  problems  of  the  international 
organisation  of  security.  His  general  opinion  was  that  these  problems 

1  The  Prime  Minister  did  not  expeci  the  Allies  to  hold  at  first  more  than  a  small  area 
of  French  territory.  For  this  reason  he  considered  that  the  question  of  civil  administration 
could  be  settled  after  the  Allies  had  landed  in  France.  During  the  final  stages  of  this 
controversy  General  de  Gaulle  himself  behaved  with  a  lack  of  tact  and  an  odd  mis 
understanding  of  the  strength  of  his  own  position. 
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could  not  be  decided  in  any  detail  until  after  the  Allied  victory  had 
been  assured.  He  was  therefore  willing  to  consider  them  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  pressure  from  the  United  States  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  the  Dominions  and  the  smaller  European  Allies  compelled 
him  to  do  so.  He  held  strong  but  vague  opinions  about  the  conditions 
to  be  imposed  upon  Germany,  and  equally  strong  views  about  the 
need  for  European  unity.  He  was  also  determined  not  to  surrender 
any  part  of  the  British  Empire  to  an  international  trusteeship ;  one 
of  his  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  oppose  President  Roosevelt  on 
matters  which  he  (the  Prime  Minister)  regarded  as  secondary  was 
that  he  expected  to  have  to  resist  American  proposals  hostile  to  the 
recovery  of  British  territory. 

The  Foreign  Office  developed,  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  way, 
efficient  machinery  in  1943  and  1944  for  considering  the  question  of 
a  post-war  security  organisation  to  take  the  place  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Their  proposals  were  ably  worked  out  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  the  faults  of  procedure  which  had  contributed  so  much  to 
the  weakness  and  collapse  of  the  League.  The  major  premise  in  all 
these  plans  was  that  it  was  desirable  to  accept,  in  the  more  optimistic 
formula  that  peace  was  indivisible,  the  grim  conclusion  that  wars 
could  no  longer  be  localised.  In  any  case  it  was  clear  that  the  United 
States  would  not  come  into  an  organisation  unless  it  were  world-wide. 

The  Prime  Minister  accepted  this  major  premise.  He  was  more 
concerned,  however,  in  practice,  with  re-establishing  the  importance 
of  Europe  in  the  balance  of  world  power,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
maintaining  the  closest  Anglo-American  co-operation.  He  was  much 
attracted  by  pre-war  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  United 
States  of  Europe,  and  believed  that  only  through  such  means, 
including  the  federation  of  the  smaller  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Western  Europe  generally  would  be  able  to  deal  on  equal  terms 
with  the  immense  'continental'  resources  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States.  1  His  plan  therefore  was  to  set  up  a  World  Council 
based  on  subordinate  Councils  of  Europe,  the  Americas,  and  the 
Pacific.  He  described  the  arrangement  as  a  kind  of  'three-legged 
stooP,  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  essential  co-operation  of  the  United 
States  in  European  affairs,  suggested  American  membership  of  the 
Council  of  Europe. 

The  Prime  Minister  broadcast  his  ideas  in  March,  1943,  and 
argued  in  favour  of  them  during  his  visit  to  Washington  in  May.  The 
President  was  at  first  attracted  by  the  plan,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  American  public  opinion  there  was  an  important  difference 
between  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  a  World  Security 

*  The  Prime  Minister  was  influenced  by  Count  Coudenhove-Kalergi's  ideas  on  pan- 
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Organisation,  and  membership  of  a  European  Council  involving 
direct  and  continuous  interference  in  European  affairs.1 

The  Foreign  Office  on  the  other  hand  thought  that  these  proposals 
for  Europe  were  not  in  British  interests;  they  would  cause  great 
suspicion  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  would  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  a 
renewed  German  domination  of  the  Continental  States  outside 
Russia.  This  difference  of  view  involved  a  good  deal  of  argument 
of  which  the  Prime  Minister  was  somewhat  impatient.  He  was 
willing  to  leave  the  question  of  a  World  Organisation  to  discussions 
at  an  official  level—which  committed  none  of  the  governments 
concerned— and  to  await  a  meeting  with  President  Roosevelt  and 
Stalin  at  an  easier  time  before  taking  any  binding  decisions. 

For  similar  reasons  Mr.  Churchill  was  disinclined  in  1943  and 
1944  to  give  much  consideration  to  the  plans  put  forward  for  the 
future  of  Germany.  At  the  Casablanca  meeting  early  in  1943  he  had 
acquiesced  in  the  statement  by  the  President  that  the  Allies  would 
demand  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany.  It  is  now  known— 
though  Mr.  Churchill  did  not  know  it  at  the  time— that  this  state 
ment  was  not  an  impromptu  move  by  the  President,  and  that  he  had 
been  considering  it  before  he  left  Washington.  The  Prime  Minister 
consulted  the  War  Cabinet  by  telegram  about  the  expediency  of 
such  a  demand,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  applied  to  Germany 
and  Japan,  but  not  to  Italy.  Mr.  Attlee  replied  on  behalf  of  the  War 
Cabinet  in  favour  both  of  the  use  of  the  term  and  the  extension  of 
it  to  include  Italy. 

It  has  been  argued  that,  whatever  the  advantages  of  this  formula 
in  leaving  the  Allies  free  to  decide  upon  the  conditions  to  be  applied 
to  the  Germans  after  their  surrender,  the  early  announcement  of  the 
demand  was  a  tactical  mistake  and  that  it  left  the  Allies  no  room  for 
manoeuvre  and  the  peoples  of  the  enemy  countries  no  motive  for 
getting  rid  of  their  governments.  In  fact  the  Italians  did  get  rid  of 
their  fascist  government  when  they  realised  that  the  invasion  of  the 
mainland  of  Italy  was  certain,  and,  although  unconditional  surrender 
was  enforced  on  them,  they  knew  that,  by  'working  their  passage'  on 
the  Allied  side,  they  would  obtain— considering  their  heavy  responsi 
bilities—not  overharsh  terms.  The  satellite  States  also  surrendered  on 
terms  which  were  not  in  practice  unconditional,  though,  except  in 
the  case  of  Finland,  the  terms  of  surrender  were  much  less  significant 
than  the  military  circumstances  which  allowed  a  Russian  occupation 
and  control.  In  Japan  there  was  no  chance  of  a  successful  movement 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  and  when  at  last  the  un 
expected  and  terrible  weapon  of  the  atomic  bomb  brought  a  rapid 

1  Mr.  Hull,  whose  main  purpose,  as  far  as  concerned  post-war  organisation,  was  to 
secure  the  removal  of  trade  barriers,  was  afraid  that  a  large  and  powerful  European 
organisation  might  develop  an  economic  policy  for  Europe  which  would  be  damaging 
to  American  trade  interests. 
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Japanese  surrender,  the  Allies  agreed  not  to  require  the  deposition 

of  the  Emperor.  m  . 

In  Germany  the  failure  of  the  military  coup  against  Hitler  in  July, 
1944,  was  not  connected  with  the  demand  for  unconditional  sur 
render.  A  second  coup  was  unlikely  at  least  until  Nazi  control  had 
been  broken  by  military  defeat.  The  Nazi  leaders  knew  that  they 
could  expect  no  mercy  for  themselves-they  deserved  none-  and  no 
future  for  their  regime.  In  the  final  stages  of  the  war  ^the  over- 
whelming  sentiment  of  the  Germans  was  not  so  much  anxiety  about 
the  consequences  of  unconditional  surrender  to  the  Western  Allies 
as  fear— amounting  to  panic—  of  the  revenge  which  the  Russians 
would  take  on  German  territory  for  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
Germans  themselves  in  Russia. 

Thus  nothing  in  the  course  of  events  suggests  that  the  Nazi  control 
of  Germany  lasted  longer  owing  to  the  Allied  demand  for  uncondi 
tional  surrender.  The  Prime  Minster  indeed  in  1943  and  1944 
regarded  this  demand  as  likely  to  be  less  alarming  to  the  Germans 
than  the  publication  of  the  actual  terms  already  under  discussion  on 
the  Allied  side.  Finally  the  demand  for  unconditional  surrender  was 
also  a  consequence  of  the  endless  German  harping  on  the  treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  Allies  did  not  intend  to  repeat  the  error  of  1918  when 
they  had  accepted  a  German  surrender  on  unnecessarily  vague 
political  terms  to  which  the  Germans  subsequently  gave  their  own 
interpretation. 


In  view  of  his  care  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  particular  state 
ment  about  the  terms  to  be  imposed  on  Germany  after  surrender, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  have  given  even  a 
tentative  approval  to  a  drastic  American  proposal  not  only  that 
Germany  should  be  dismembered  politically  but  that  she  should  be 
transformed  into  a  country  'primarily  agricultural  and  pastoral  in 
its  character'.  This  proposal  was  made  to  the  President  shortly  before 
the  Quebec  Conference  of  1944  by  Mr.  Morgenthau.  The  plan  pro 
vided  that  all  the  industrial  equipment  of  the  Ruhr  not  already 
destroyed  during  the  war  should  be  dismantled  or  removed.  The 
mines  would  be  completely  wrecked,  and  the  whole  region  'so 
weakened  and  controlled9  that  it  could  not  'in  the  foreseeable  future' 
again  become  industrialised. 

President  Roosevelt  and  the  Prime  Minister  gave  a  general  assent 
on  September  15,  1944,  to  this  plan  for  the  'pastoralisation'  of 
Germany,  During  the  discussion  Mr.  Churchill  was  mainly  con 
cerned  with  the  future  of  Lend-Lease  after  the  defeat  of  Germany, 
and  the  grave  economic  situation  in  which  Great  Britain  would 
certainly  be  placed  after  the  war.  Mr.  Morgenthau's  proposal  was 
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put  to  him  as  part  of  a  general  arrangement  which  would  allow 
British  economic  recovery.  Mr.  Eden,  who  was  not  present  when  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  discussed  the  plan,*  pointed  out 
to  Mr.  Churchill  the  calamitous  effects  which  the  proposal  would 
have  not  only  in  Germany  but  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Mr.  Hull  and 
Mr.  Stimson  were  equally  critical  on  the  American  side.  There  was 
no  likelihood  that  the  Allies  would  accept  the  plan;  the  tentative 
endorsement  of  it  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  would 
have  mattered  little  if  the  main  facts  had  not  appeared  almost  at 
once  in  the  American  press.  Although  the  leakage  gave  Nazi  propa 
ganda  an  opportunity  to  warn  the  German  people  what  would 
happen  to  them  after  unconditional  surrender,  it  was  already  clear 
that  the  Nazi  leaders  intended  to  fight  to  the  last,  and  that  until  the 
final  hours  of  defeat  no  group— military  or  civil— in  Germany  would 
be  able  to  overthrow  them.  The  Morgenthau  plan  thus  had  no 
effect  in  prolonging  German  resistance.2 

After  the  practical  repudiation  of  the  Morgenthau  plan  the 
President  gave  instructions  that  for  the  time  all  detailed  planning 
in  the  Department  of  State  on  the  future  of  Germany  should  cease. 
The  Prime  Minister  did  not  lay  down  any  such  rule  for  the  Foreign 
Office,  but,  in  effect,  until  the  Allies  had  decided  at  least  in  the  most 
general  terms  what  they  intended  to  do  the  Foreign  Office  could  not 
go  beyond  the  preparation  of  memoranda.  They  assumed  that  there 
would  be  a  peace  conference  at  which  post-war  questions  hitherto 
held  in  suspense  would  be  discussed.  The  Foreign  Office  also  agreed 
with  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  expediency  of  postponing,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  disputable  matters,  and  especially  territorial  claims, 
until  this  discussion  had  taken  place.  Any  other  policy  might  have 
meant  either  a  serious  crisis  with  the  Soviet  Government  (involving— 
as  a  consequence  which  the  Allies  could  not  exclude— the  possibility 
of  a  separate  peace  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Germany)  or  a 
surrender  to  all  the  Russian  demands. 

On  the  other  hand  the  weak  point  in  the  policy  of  delay,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  came  increasingly  to  realise,  was  that,  combined 
with  the  American  failure  to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
question  of  a  post-war  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  it  allowed  the 
Russians  to  obtain  practical  possession  or  control  of  such  large  areas 
in  Europe  that  no  decisions  other  than  those  desired  by  the  Soviet 
Government  were  likely  to  be  taken  when  a  Peace  Conference  met. 
In  the  circumstances,  however,  the  dangers  of  a  large-scale  fait 

1  The  Prime  Minister  was  influenced  by  Lord  Gherwell's  support  of  the  plan.  The 
Foreign  Office  was  sharply  critical  of  Lord  CherwelTs  activities  in  connection  with  it. 

2  The  President— with  the  American  elections  close  at  hand~-could  not  risk  any  charge 
that  he  was  treating  Germany  too  leniently.  He  did  not  repudiate  the  Morgenthau  plan, 
but  said  in  a  speech  of  October  21,  1944,  that  the  Allies  were  not  planning  to  enslave  the 
German  people. 
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accompli  had  to  be  accepted,  though  they  might  perhaps  have  been 
lessened  in  the  critical  three  months  before  the  Potsdam  Conference 
if  the  Americans  had  approved  of  Mr.  Churchill's  proposals  for 
standing  on  the  farthest  lines  of  military  advance.  As  things  were, 
the  main  hope  was  that  the  Russians  themselves  would  continue  to 
see  advantages  in  co-operation  and  in  common  membership  of  a 
World  Security  Organisation  directed  primarily  against  a  recurrence 
of  German  and  Japanese  aggression.  The  Allies  also  continued  to 
reckon  on  their  bargaining  power,  especially  in  the  form  of  economic 
aid  and  the  allocation  of  German  reparation  in  kind  from  the 
industrial  zone  in  the  west,  which  they  could  use  in  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Government. 


The  Foreign  Office,  while  regarding  the  Prime  Minister's  far- 
reaching  schemes  for  the  integration  of  Europe  as  impracticable,  had 
been  concerned  since  the  end  of  1942  with  the  provision  of  machinery 
for  the  immediate  purpose  of  meeting  the  confusion— and  the  risks 
of  chaos  and  anarchy— certain  to  occur  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In 
order  to  secure  a  common  policy,  and,  in  particular,  to  prevent 
unilateral  action  by  the  Russians,  the  Foreign  Office  had  put  forward 
at  the  beginning  of  1943  a  proposal  for  a  United  Nations  Commission 
for  Europe.  At  the  Moscow  Conference  in  1943  Mr.  Eden  took  the 
lead  in  bringing  these  practical  questions  to  an  issue,  and  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  European  Advisory  Commission. 

The  Foreign  Office  appointed  one  of  their  ablest  officials— Sir 
William  Strang— to  represent  Great  Britain  on  this  Commission. 
The  primary  business  of  the  Commission  was  to  draw  up  the  detailed 
terms  of  surrender  to  be  imposed  upon  Germany,  and  to  settle  the 
arrangements  for  the  Allied  occupation  and  control  of  the  country 
(and,  where  relevant,  Austria).  The  Commission  carried  out  this 
work,  and  attempted,  less  successfully,  to  deal  with  armistice  terms 
imposed  on  the  satellite  States.  The  Commission  was  not  asked  to 
consider  the  general  post-war  problems  of  Germany  or  of  the  rest 
of  Europe,  but  throughout  1944,  it  might  have  been  able  to  do  some 
thing  to  clear  and  define  Allied  policy,  and  indeed  to  carry  out  its 
more  limited  tasks  less  slowly  if  the  Soviet  Government  had  been 
less  obstructive  and  the  United  States  Government  had  given  more 
positive  backing.  Mr.  Winant,  who  represented  the  United  States 
on  the  Commission,  nearly  always  supported  Sir  William  Strang; 
the  President  rarely  allowed  him  to  take  the  initiative  in  making 
proposals. 

The  Prime  Minister,  although  he  could  spare  little  of  his  time  for 
matters  not  directly  concerned  with  defeating  the  enemy,  had  set 
up  a  Cabinet  Committee  in  August,  1943,  for  the  consideration  of 
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armistice  and  immediate  post-war  problems.1  The  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Attlee,  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  did  much 
useful  work  in  calling  for  memoranda  and  in  co-ordinating  the 
activities  of  a  number  of  departmental  committees  engaged  in 
studying  particular  aspects  of  the  post-war  situation.  It  provided 
instructions  for  the  British  representative  on  the  European  Advisory 
Commission.  It  was  also  of  considerable  negative  value  in  giving  an 
opportunity  for  some  of  its  own  members  to  bring  forward  proposals 
about  Germany  which  did  not  stand  up  to  close  analysis.  Even  so, 
the  most  decisive  document  submitted  to  the  War  Cabinet  on  the 
treatment  of  Germany  was  a  memorandum  from  the  Treasury.  In 
this  memorandum,  which  was  drawn  up  after  the  Yalta  Conference, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  John  Anderson,  pointed  out  the 
incompatibility  between  the  proposals  put  forward  for  reparation 
and  those  for  the  dismemberment  of  Germany,  and  the  danger  that, 
if  the  Russians  had  their  way,  much  of  the  burden  of  German 
reparation  would  in  fact  fall  upon  the  British  people. 


This  history  of  war-time  diplomacy  ends  with  the  Potsdam  Con 
ference,  and  the  surrender  of  Japan.  The  Allies  had  won  the  war, 
but  were  in  disagreement  about  the  purposes  to  which  they  would 
put  their  victory.  In  anticipating  what  he  had  described  to  President 
Truman  as  a  'show-down5  at  the  tripartite  Conference,  Mr.  Churchill 
had  contemplated  a  good  deal  of  plain  speaking,  and  also  a  final 
bargain,  at  which,  after  much  manoeuvring,  the  British  and 
Americans  would  exact  concession  for  concession  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  power.  The  bargaining  took  place,  as  Mr.  Churchill  had 
expected,  but  the  critical  point  was  not  reached  until  after  he  and 
Mr.  Eden  had  left  Potsdam.  The  final  compromise  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Bevin  accepted  it,  though  with 
misgivings,  especially  in  regard  to  Poland.2  Mr.  Churchill— writing 
some  eight  years  later3— has  said  that  he  would  never  have  conceded 
the  western  Neisse  frontier  to  Poland,  and  that,  if  necessary,  he 
would  have  had  a  'public  break'  over  the  matter.4  It  is  most  probable 
that,  if  he  had  remained  at  the  Conference,  he  would  have  tried  to 
get  more  from  Russia  in  return  for  the  very  large  concessions  made 

1  This  committee,  which  continued  the  work  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  dealing  with  the 
immediate  terms  of  surrender  for  Italy,  was  given  wider  terms  of  reference  in  April,  1944, 
and  was  known  from  that  date  as  the  Armistice  and  Post- War  Committee. 

2  Mr.  Bevin  made  a  strong—and  shrewd—attempt  to  do  what  he  could  to  safeguard  the 
freedom  of  elections  in  Poland. 

3  Churchill,  VI,  581-2. 

4  Technically  Mr.  Byrnes'  proposal  did  not  make  this  concession,  since  the  final  de 
limitation  of  the  frontier  was  left  to  the  Peace  Conference.  In  fact  the  concession  was 
made  by  allowing  the  Polish  claims  to  extend  their  administration  to  the  western  Neisse 
See  below,  Chapter  XXXI,  section  (vi). 
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to  her.  How  far  would  he  have  succeeded?  He  had  been  unable  to 
persuade  the  Americans  to  accept  his  view  of  the  need  to  meet  at 
once  the  grave  threat  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  future  of  Europe  and 
the  peace  of  the  world.  British  views  now  counted  for  less  than  at  any 
time  in  American  decisions.  Anglo-American  relations  expressed  in 
terms  of  power  had  changed  to  the  disadvantage  of  Great  Britain. 
In  spite  of  her  victories  and  her  armies,  which  were  beginning  to 
melt  away,  Great  Britain  was,  temporarily  at  least,  near  to  the  end 
of  her  resources  and  dependent  economically  upon  American  help 
to  tide  over  the  period  of  recovery.1 

The  President  and  his  advisers  were  conscious  of  the  world  pre 
dominance  of  the  United  States  and  of  their  ability— and  perhaps 
their  duty— to  take  decisions  for  themselves ;  they  were  also  danger 
ously  sure  that  they  knew  what  was  best  for  Great  Britain  and 
Europe.  At  all  events  they  took  their  decisions,  and  with  a  certain 
impatience  that,  whatever  they  did  for  Europeans,  must  be  done 
once  for  all,  and  must  not  commit  them  to  perpetual  interference  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  a  Continent  which,  for  historical  reasons,  they 
distrusted. 

The  difficulty  of  speculating  on  what  might  have  happened  at  the 
Potsdam  Conference  if  Mr.  Churchill  had  been  returned  to  office  is 
increased  by  the  need  to  ask  another  question.  What  would  have 
happened  at  Potsdam  if  the  Japanese  surrender  had  taken  place 
three  weeks  earlier?  In  such  case  the  Russians  would  have  lost  a 
great  deal  of  their  bargaining  power  since  their  aid  would  no  longer 
have  been  needed  in  the  war  against  Japan,  and  the  Americans 
would  have  had  less  reason  to  avoid  committing  themselves  further 
to  action  in  Europe  on  behalf  of  their  own  principles  and  of  the  kind 
of  settlement  which  they  regarded  as  likely  to  ensure  peace.  The  news 
of  the  successful  explosion  of  an  atomic  bomb  in  the  New  Mexican 
desert  was  reported  to  the  Prime  Minister  at  Potsdam  on  July  17, 
the  opening  day  of  the  Conference.  The  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  discussed  together  the  most  tactful  way  of  letting  Stalin 
know  something  which  they  had  previously  concealed  from  him. 
Mr.  Truman  told  Stalin  the  news  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Churchill. 
Mr.  Churchill  does  not  think  that  Stalin  realised  the  significance  of 
this  new  weapon.  The  weapon  changed  the  balance  of  military 
power,  at  least  for  a  time,  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  western 
Allies.  If  Hitler  had  developed  the  atomic  bomb,  the  Allies  would 
have  lost  the  war.  If  the  Russians  had  possessed  it,  they  would 

*  A  paper  submitted  to  the  War  Cabinet  on  August  14,  1945-^6  day  before  the 
Japanese  surrender,  and  three  days  before  Mr.  Truman  gave  instructions  that  Lend-Lease 
should  end  in  a  fortnight— stated  that,  without  substantial  new  aid  from  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  would  be  'virtually  bankrupt,  and  the  economic  basis  for  the  hopes 
of  the  public  non-existent1.  Sir  W.  K.  Hancock  and  M.  M.  Cowing.  British  War  Economy 
1952  (History  of  the  Second  World  War,  United  Kingdom  Civil  Series),  pp.  546-9 
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probably  have  made  it  their  final  political  argument.  It  is  outside 
the  task  of  a  historian  of  British  diplomacy  during  the  war  to  consider 
whether  use  might  have  been  made  at  the  Potsdam  Conference,  or 
after,  of  this  ultima  ratio  of  the  western  democracies  in  warning  the 
Soviet  Government  that  the  western  Powers  could  compel  them  to 
fulfil  the  agreements  made  at  Yalta,  and  that  the  Russian  glacis  of 
puppet  States  had  lost  much  of  its  military  value.  A  warning  of  such 
gravity,  with  such  a  sanction  attached  to  it,  would  have  been  out  of 
keeping  with  all  the  habits  and  hopes  of  the  western  democracies, 
and  the  implementation  of  any  threat— when  the  Allies  had  added 
to  their  store  of  the  weapons— would  hardly  have  been  practicable 
politically  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  As  for  the  moral  implications  of  any  threat 
of  ultimate  force,  the  historian  can  give  no  answer.  He  would  be 
prudent  to  limit  himself  to  one  of  the  very  few  generalisations  which 
apply  inevitably,  and,  as  it  may  seem,  blindly  to  the  fate  of  all 
nations  at  all  times:  "Ofa  de&v  oAeWt  /oJAot,  oAcWt  B€ 


1  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  late,  but  they  grind  small. 


CHAPTER  I 
The  alignment  offerees,  September-December  1939 

(i) 

The  German  attack  on  Poland:  British  and  French  notes  of  September  i, 
*939>  t°  Germany:  Italian  proposal  for  a  conference:  British  and  French 
differences  about  the  time-limit  to  an  ultimatum :  British  and  French  notes  of 
September  3  to  Germany. 

WHEN  the  British  Cabinet  met  shortly  before  noon  on 
September  i,  1939,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Neville 
Chamberlain,  used  the  words:  'Our  consciences  are  clear, 
and  there  should  be  no  possible  doubt  where  our  duty  lies.'1  The 
situation  brought  about  by  the  German  attack  on  Poland  was  indeed 
different  in  one  all-important  respect  from  that  of  the  previous 
autumn.  During  the  long-drawn  crisis  over  the  Sudetenland,  the 
British  and  French  Governments  had  to  decide  whether  they  would 
allow  Hitler  to  enforce  demands  which  they  thought  unjust  in  sub 
stance  and  outrageous  in  the  manner  of  their  presentation.  In  March 
1939,  the  decision  to  resist  further  German  demands  of  a  similar 
kind  had  been  taken  and  announced.  Thenceforward  the  choice 
between  peace  and  war  rested  with  Hitler.  Great  Britain  and  France 
were  engaged  to  defend  the  independence  of  Poland  against  German 
aggression.  If  the  Germans  attacked  Poland,  they  would  be  at  war 
with  the  Western  Powers. 

The  task  of  British  diplomacy  in  the  critical  days  and  hours  before 
September  i  was  to  try  to  restrain  Hitler  from  bringing  upon  the 
world  the  calamity  of  such  a  war.  The  attempt  to  build  up  a 
European  coalition  against  German  aggression  had  failed,  but  the 
defection  of  Russia  could  not  change  the  British  decision.  There  was 
no  question  of  giving  way  to  Hitler  because  the  task  of  defeating 
him  was  now  more  difficult. 

The  invasion  of  Poland  began  in  the  early  hours  of  September  i. 
Great  Britain  did  not  declare  war  on  Germany  until  September  3.2 
For  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  the  opening  of  the  German 

1  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  begun  by  saying  that  the  event  against  which  we  had  fought 
so  long  and  so  earnestly  had  come  upon  us.  One  might  notice  a  personal  significance  in 
the  Prime  Minister's  employment  of  the  term  'fought'  to  describe  an  effort  not  to  win  a 
war,  but  to  avert  it. 

2  For  a  documentary  record  of  the  negotiations  between  September  ^i  and  the  British 
declaration  of  war,  see  Documents  on  British  Foreign  Policy,  1919-39*  Series  III,  vol.  VII, 
Chapter  VII  (H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1954). 
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attack  there  seemed  to  the  Foreign  Office  a  faint  chance  that,  when 
he  realised  that  the  two  Western  Powers  intended  to  fulfil  their 
guarantee  to  Poland,  Hitler  might  agree  to  a  resumption  of  negoti 
ations  on  terms  which  the  British,  French,  and  Polish  Governments 
could  accept.  After  twenty-four  hours  this  faint  chance  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  disappeared.  A  formal  declaration  of  war  followed,  though 
it  was  delayed  owing  to  the  insistence  of  the  French  Government. 

At  their  meeting  just  before  noon1  on  September  i  the  Cabinet 
agreed  to  send  a  communication  to  the  German  Government  as 
soon  as  they  had  concerted  action  with  the  French.  The  Cabinet 
considered  5  p.m.  as  the  best  time  for  the  communication.  At  4.45 
p.m.  therefore  Sir  N.  Henderson  was  instructed  that  he  would 
receive  a  communication  which  he  and  the  French  Ambassador  were 
to  deliver  at  once.  They  were  to  ask  for  an  immediate  answer.  In 
reply  to  any  questions  Sir  N.  Henderson  could  say  that  the  com 
munication  was  in  the  nature  of  a  warning,  and  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  ultimatum.  For  his  own  information  he  was  told 
that,  if  the  German  reply  were  unsatisfactory,  the  next  stage  would 
be  either  an  ultimatum  with  a  time-limit  or  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  communication  stated  that  by  their  action  in  attacking 
Poland,  the  German  Government  had  'created  conditions'  calling 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Anglo-French  guarantee  to  Poland. 
Then  followed  a  warning  that,  unless  the  German  Government  gave 
satisfactory  assurances  that  they  had  'suspended  all  aggressive  action 
against  Poland'  and  were  'prepared  promptly  to  withdraw  their 
forces  from  Polish  territory,  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom'  would  'without  hesitation  fulfil  their  obligations  to 
Poland.'  The  French  communication  was  in  identical  terms,  but 
Ribbentrop  refused  to  receive  the  Ambassadors  together.  He  saw 
Sir  N.  Henderson  at  9.30  p.m.  He  said  that  he  would  submit  the 
communication  to  Hitler,  and  claimed  that  the  Poles  had  invaded 
German  territory  on  August  31. 

Meanwhile  the  British  Government  also  had  to  say  something 
more  to  Mussolini  about  a  proposal  which  he  had  made  on  August  31 
for  a  conference.  Mussolini  had  suggested  that,  if  the  British  and 
French  Governments  would  agree  to  the  return  of  Danzig,  he  would 
ask  Hitler  to  accept  a  conference  'for  the  revision  of  the  clauses  of 
the  treaty  of  Versailles  which  were  the  cause  of  the  present  great 
troubles  in  the  life  of  Europe'.  Lord  Halifax  had  replied  by  telephone 
to  Ciano  on  August  31 —apparently  about  7  p.m.— that  he  had  dis 
cussed  the  proposal  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  that  we  could  not 
ask  the  Poles  to  give  up  Danzig  in  advance  of  negotiation.  The  Poles 

1  The  news  of  the  German  attack  on  Poland  had  reached  London  earlier,  but  Ministers 
were  engaged  until  noon  in  the  departmental  work  necessary  for  putting  war  measures 
into  effect. 
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had  agreed  to  a  general  discussion  with  the  German  Government. 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  Germans  should  not  give  their  pro 
posals—  'if,  indeed,  they  had  any'— to  the  Polish  Ambassador. 

M.  Daladier  had  told  Sir  E.  Phipps,  British  Ambassador  in  Paris, 
at  3.30  p.m.  that  he  had  instructed  the  French  Ambassador  to  let 
the  Prime  Minister  know  that  he  would  rather  resign  than  accept 
this  'invitation  to  a  second  "  Munich" '.  On  the  evening  of  August  3 1, 
however,  M.  Bonnet  told  Sir  E.  Phipps  that  the  French  Council  of 
Ministers  felt  that  they  could  not  decline  'off-hand'  the  Italian  pro 
posal.  They  would  probably  reply  with  an  acceptance  of  the  proposal 
on  the  conditions  that  Poland  should  take  part  in  it  and  that  it  should 
have  a  wider  agenda.  At  9  p.m.  M.  Bonnet  telephoned  to  M.  Corbin, 
French  Ambassador  in  London,  that,  if  direct  German-Polish  nego 
tiations  failed,  the  French  would  accept  the  proposal  on  these  two 
conditions. 

On  the  morning  of  September  i  Sir  P.  Loraine,  British  Ambassador 
in  Rome,  was  instructed  to  say  to  Ciano  that,  in  view  of  Hitler's 
attack  on  Poland,  it  seemed  impossible  to  go  further  with  Mussolini's 
proposal.  Ciano  answered  that  he  would  ask  Mussolini  whether  in 
the  changed  circumstances  he  could  telephone  the  proposal  to  Hitler. 
Ciano  appeared  to  think  that  the  French  were  more  favourable  to 
the  plan  than  the  British.  There  was  in  fact  a  divergence  (for  which 
the  Foreign  Office  regarded  M.  Bonnet  as  responsible)  between  the 
respective  attitudes  of  the  two  governments.  The  French  had  sent 
their  reply  to  the  Italian  Government  at  1 1 45  a.m.  on  September  i 
without  any  reference  to  the  German  attack  on  Poland.  Later  in  the 
day  M.  Bonnet  telephoned  to  London  that  the  Italian  Government 
still  thought  it  possible,  if  they  had  British  and  French  consent,  to 
revive  their  proposal  for  a  conference;  they  asked  whether  the  French 
had  Polish  approval  for  the  plan.  M.  Bonnet— without  consulting  the 
British  Government— had  enquired  about  the  Polish  attitude.  M.  Beck 
had  replied  that  since  Poland  was  at  war  as  the  result  of  unprovoked 
aggression,  the  need  was  not  for  a  conference,  but  for  common  action 
by  the  Allies  against  this  aggression.  The  Polish  reply  did  not  reach 
M.  Bonnet  until  the  afternoon  of  September  2,  but  the  French  Govern 
ment  issued  a  statement  during  the  night  of  September  1-2  that  they 
(the  French)  had  given  a  'positive'  reply  to  the  'Italian  initiative'. 


The  Germans  did  not  answer  the  warning  note  of  September  i. 
Hence  the  British  Government  had  to  concert  with  the  French  the 
ultimatum  which  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  German 
refusal  to  suspend  hostilities  and  withdraw  their  troops  from  Poland. 
Here  again  there  were  divergences  of  view  about  a  time-table.  Sir 
E.  Phipps  telephoned  at  9.35  a.m.  on  September  2  that  the  French 
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Parliament  was  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  proceedings  might 
take  longer  than  had  been  expected.  The  Foreign  Office  replied  at 
1 1.55  a.m.  to  Sir  E.  Phipps  that  the  delays  in  Paris  and  the  attitude 
of  the  French  Government  were  causing  some  misgiving  in  London, 
and  that  they  hoped  Sir  E.  Phipps  could  'infuse  courage  and  deter 
mination  into  M.  Bonnet*. 

Sir  E.  Phipps  reported  at  12.45  P-na.  that  the  French  Government 
agreed  with  the  statement  (telephoned  to  them)  which  the  British 
Government  proposed  to  make  in  Parliament.  At  1.30  p.m.  he 
reported  that  the  French  also  agreed  that  in  the  afternoon  of  Septem 
ber  2,  after  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  the  British  and  ^  French 
Ambassadors  should  present  identical  notes  containing  an  ultimatum 
to  the  German  Government.  They  strongly  urged  a  period  of  48  hours 
before  the  expiry  of  the  ultimatum  in  order  to  allow  time  for  French 
mobilisation  and  for  the  evacuation  of  large  towns. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time  (2.45  p.m.)  at  which  the 
British  statement  was  to  be  made  in  Parliament,  Ciano  telephoned 
to  London  that  the  Italian  Government  still  thought  that  a  conference 
was  possible.  Sir  P.  Loraine  then  took  Ciano's  place  at  the  telephone. 
He  said  that  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Berlin  had  told  Ribbentrop 
that  Mussolini  believed  that,  if  Hitler  would  suspend  hostilities  and 
agree  to  a  conference,  Great  Britain  and  France  would  accept  the 
plan,  and  obtain  Polish  agreement  to  it.  The  Ambassador  had  now 
reported  that  Hitler  would  not  refuse  to  consider  the  plan  if  the 
British  and  French  notes  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  ultimatum. 
Sir  N.  Henderson  had  authorised  the  Italian  Ambassador  to  say 
that  the  British  note  did  not  have  the  character  of  an  ultimatum. 
Ribbentrop  wanted  Sir  N.  Henderson's  statement  to  be  confirmed. 
He  also  asked  that  Germany  should  have  time,  for  example,  up  to 
noon  on  September  3,  to  consider  the  proposal.  Ciano  had  put  these 
points  to  M.  Bonnetwho  hadagreed  to  each  of  them  (i.e.  M.  Bonnet  had 
not  stipulated  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  armies) .  Lord  Halifax 
replied  to  Sir  P.  Loraine  that  he  felt  sure  that  the  British  Govern 
ment  would  insist  on  the  withdrawal  of  German  troops  from  Polish 
territory.  Ciano  did  not  think  it  possible  to  secure  this  withdrawal. 

The  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  now  postponed  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  discussions  with  the  French  over  Ciano's 
proposals.  Lord  Halifax  telephoned  about  4  p.m.  to  M.  Bonnet. 
M.  Bonnet  thought  that  Hitler  would  not  accept  the  withdrawal  of 
German  troops  and  that  the  essential  point  was  that  Poland  should 
be  represented  at  the  conference.  On  this  condition  M.  Bonnet 
thought  that  a  conference  should  be  considered.  We  ought  to  do 
everything  to  convince  public  opinion  that  we  had  tried  our  utmost 
to  avoid  war.  M.  Bonnet  then  asked  that  our  eventual  ultimatum 
should  contain  a  time-limit  of  48  hours. 
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The  Cabinet  met  again  at  4.15  p.m.  They  agreed  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  we  should  insist  upon  the  withdrawal  of  German 
troops  as  a  preliminary  condition  of  a  conference,  and  that  we  should 
require  a  reply  from  the  Germans  at  the  latest  by  midnight  on 
September  2-3,  Sir  A.  Cadogan  telephoned  these  decisions  to  M. 
Bonnet  at  5  p.m.  M.  Bonnet  said  that  the  French  Government  were 
about  to  consider  (va  deliberer]  whether  the  retirement  of  the  German 
troops  should  be  a  necessary  condition  of  the  French  acceptance  of 
the  proposal  for  a  conference.  M.  Bonnet  argued  very  strongly  that  an 
ultimatum  should  have  a  48-hours  time-limit.  Sir  A.  Cadogan  said 
that  the  British  Government  intended  to  fulfil  their  obligations  to 
Poland  if  Hitler  had  not  replied  by  midnight  on  September  2-3. 
M.  Bonnet  answered  that,  if  the  British  Government  insisted  on  this 
time,  they  would  incur  a  heavy  responsibility  since  French  evacua 
tion1  would  not  be  completed  for  another  two  days.  The  French 
Cabinet  would  come  to  a  decision  about  a  time-limit  by  9  p.m.  Sir 
A.  Cadogan  asked  whether  9  p.m.  was  the  earliest  hour  at  which 
the  British  Government  could  be  told  of  the  decision.  M.  Bonnet 
then  said  'perhaps  8  p.m.'. 

At  6  p.m.  Lord  Halifax  telephoned  to  Sir  E.  Phipps  that  the  line 
taken  by  the  French  Government  was  Very  embarrassing3.  Sir  E. 
Phipps  was  instructed  to  see  M.  Daladier,  and  to  try  to  persuade 
him  that  the  ultimatum  should  expire  at  midnight  on  September  2-3. 
Shortly  after  6.30  p.m.  Lord  Halifax  telephoned  to  Ciano.  He  put 
the  condition  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  troops,  and  added 
that  Danzig  must  also  revert  to  the  status  quo  of  two  days  earlier. 
Ciano  said  that  Hitler  could  not  accept  the  condition  about  the 
withdrawal  of  troops.  At  9  p.m.  M.  Bonnet  told  Ciano  that  the 
French  would  also  insist  on  this  condition.  Later  in  the  evening 
Ciano  informed  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  that,  in  view 
of  the  conditions  attached  by  Great  Britain  and  France  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  proposal,  Mussolini  had  decided  not  to  take  any 
further  steps  in  the  matter. 

There  remained,  therefore,  only  the  question  of  the  time-limit. 
The  Prime  Minister  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  7.44  p.m.  He  reported  Mussolini's  proposal,  the  conditions  which 
the  Cabinet  had  laid  down  for  acceptance,  and  the  fact  that  we  were 
still  in  communication  with  the  French  about  a  time-limit.  The 
statement  was  badly  received,  and  the  delay  in  fixing  a  time-limit 
largely  misinterpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  of  hesitation  to 
fulfil  the  guarantee  to  Poland.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Halifax 
met  at  once  to  consider  the  situation.  The  Foreign  Office  had  also 
heard  at  8  p.m.  from  Sir  H.  Kennard,  British  Ambassador  at 
Warsaw,  that  he  and  the  French  Ambassador  had  been  told  by 

1  i.c.  the  evacuation  of  women  and  children  from  the  towns. 
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M.  Beck  that  the  Polish  armies  were  suffering  from  German 
superiority  in  the  air.  M.  Beck  hoped  that  we  should  soon  enter 
the  war  and  find  it  possible  to  draw  off  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  German  aircraft  on  the  Polish  front.  At  9.50  p.m.  the  Prime 
Minister  telephoned  to  M.  Daladier  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  agreement  in  Parliament  for  a  48-hour  time-limit  from  mid 
day  on  September  3.  The  Prime  Minister  proposed  as  a  compromise 
that  we  should  announce  that  our  Ambassadors  had  been  instructed 
to  present  an  ultimatum  at  8  a.m.  on  September  3,  with  a  time-limit 
of  four  hours.  M.  Daladier  thought  it  better  to  fix  a  time-limit  of 
some  hours  after  midday  on  September  3  in  order  to  delay  air 
attacks  on  the  French  armies. 

Lord  Halifax  telephoned  to  M.  Bonnet  at  10.30  p.m.  that  we 
should  have  to  make  some  announcement  during  the  evening  and 
to  state  a  definite  hour  at  which  our  ultimatum  would  expire.  If  the 
French  could  not  accept  our  time-table,  we  suggested  separate 
British  action  on  the  understanding  that  the  French  would  follow 
within  twenty-four  hours.  M.  Bonnet  'gravely  deplored5  our  proposal, 
but  agreed  that  we  should  act  at  8  a.m.  and  the  French  at  midday. 
The  Cabinet  met  at  11.30  p.m.  and  decided  that  our  ultimatum 
should  be  presented  at  9  a.m.  with  a  two-hour  limit.  The  French 
Government  did  not  settle  their  time-table  until  September  3.  At 
8.45  a.m.  on  September  3  Sir  E.  Phipps  reported  that  the  time-limit 
would  be  5  a.m.  on  September  4.  Shortly  after  noon  Sir  E.  Phipps 
sent  a  further  message  that  the  French  Government  had  decided 
upon  5  p.m.  on  September  3.  Meanwhile  Sir  N.  Henderson  carried 
out  his  instructions  at  9  a.m.  He  found  it  difficult  to  make  contact 
with  Ribbentrop.  Finally  he  was  told  that  Dr.  Schmidt,  the  official 
interpreter  at  the  Ministry,  was  authorised  to  receive  on  Ribbentrop's 
behalf  any  communication  which  Sir  N.  Henderson  might  make. 
At  1 1  a.m.— the  hour  at  which  the  ultimatum  expired— Ribbentrop 
asked  Sir  N.  Henderson  to  call  on  him.  He  gave  Sir  N.  Henderson 
a  long  memorandum  which  attempted  to  justify  the  German  attack 
on  Poland. 


The  Russian  invasion  of  Poland:  British  statement  of  September  19,  1939, 
on  the  Russian  action:  Hitler's  peace  offer  of  October  6:  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speech  of  October  12. 

The  Germans  who  had  chosen  war  in  1939  had  the  initiative,  except 
at  sea,  in  waging  it.  The  terrible  consequences  of  the  Allied  loss  of 
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the  initiative  were  seen  in  the  rapid  German  invasion  of  Poland, 
though  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  the  Allies  themselves  did  not 
expect  to  escape  from  the  ordeal  of  battle.  They  had  anticipated 
heavy  air  attacks  on  their  ill-defended  centres  of  population,  followed 
probably  by  an  assault  in  force  on  the  western  front.  The  fate  of  the 
Poles  was  even  more  calamitous  when  on  September  1 7  the  Russians 
invaded  Eastern  Poland.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Foreign 
Office  inclined  to  think  that,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  the  Russians 
would  remain  in  isolation,!  but  that  they  might  be  willing  to  sell 
war  material  to  Poland  or  allow  the  passage  of  British  material  to 
Poland  through  Russian  territory.  Sir  W.  Seeds,  British  Ambassador 
at  Moscow,  was  asked  to  make  indirect  soundings  in  the  matter;  he 
found  that  there  was  little  chance  of  getting  Soviet  consent  to  either 
suggestion. 

A  secret  protocol  attached  to  the  Anglo- Polish  treaty  of  alliance 
limited  the  British  guarantee  of  assistance  to  the  case  of  German 
aggression,  but  the  British  Government  now  had  to  consider  whether 
they  would  or  would  not  declare  war  on  the  U.S.S.R.  War  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  not  save  Poland  and  might  make  the  defeat  of 
Germany  more  difficult  by  forcing  the  Russians  into  close  alliance 
with  Germany  (and  thus  greatly  weakening  the  effects  of  the  Allied 
blockade),  and  by  the  diversion  of  Anglo-French  forces  to  meet 
Russian  attacks  in  the  Near  or  Middle  East.  In  these  circumstances 
a  note  of  protest  to  the  Soviet  Government  was  useless.  The  British 
Government  confined  itself  to  a  statement,  on  September  19,  that 
the  Russian  attack  was  unjustified.  'The  full  implication  of  these 
events'  was  'not  yet  apparent',  but  we  were  determined  to  fulfil  our 
obligations  to  Poland  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all  energy  until 
our  objects  had  been  achieved. 

These  words  were  carefully  chosen;  they  made  it  clear  that  the 
British  Government  did  not  intend  to  accept  a  new  partition  of 
Poland,  and  that  they  would  not  listen  to  any  peace  offers  at  Polish 
expense.  The  need  for  this  clear  statement  was  shown  almost  at 
once.  On  September  28  a  Russo-German  treaty  established  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  States  on  the  basis  of  protecting  their 
territorial  gains  against  third  parties.  The  Soviet  Government 
promised  to  give  Germany  economic  support  and  to  consult  with 
her  regarding  measures  to  be  taken  if  Great  Britain  and  France 
refused  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  The  reference  to  consultation 
might  imply  that  Russia  intended  to  join  Germany  in  the  war.  The 
Foreign  Office  were  inclined  to  regard  it  as  no  more  than  a  verbal 
support  to  Hitler's  attempt  to  get  peace  on  German  terms.  On 

1  The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have  been  surprised  at  the  determination 
of  the  Allies.  On  September  2  M.  Molotov  had  given  the  impression  that  he  expected 
Great  Britain  and  France  to  accept  Italian  mediation,  and  in  any  case,  not  to  go  to  war. 
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October  6  Hitler  made  an  offer  of  negotiation  in  a  speech  which, 
as  usual,  failed  entirely  to  measure  the  depth  of  feeling  in  Great 
Britain.  His  argument  was  that  Great  Britain  and  France  had  gone 
to  war  to  save  Poland.  They  had  not  saved  Poland.  Hence  they  had 
no  reason  to  continue  fighting. 

The  Foreign  Office  had  evidence  that  Hitler  and  his  entourage 
really  believed  that  Great  Britain  might  accept  his  offer.  The  War 
Cabinet  did  not  even  consider  the  possibility  of  accepting  it.  The 
only  question  was  whether  to  make  any  reply  to  it.  They  decided 
to  reply  in  order  to  reaffirm  their  position  and  to  establish  the 
fact  that  responsibility  for  the  slaughter  now  to  be  expected  in 
the  west  would  rest  with  Germany.  Mr.  Chamberlain  therefore 
spoke  in  this  sense  on  October  12.  Once  again  he  avoided  language 
which  might  have  given  the  impression  of  assenting,  even  tenta 
tively,  to  the  idea  of  negotiation.  He  said  that  it  was  no  part 
of  British  policy  to  exclude  from  her  rightful  place  in  Europe  a 
Germany  which  could  live  in  amity  and  confidence  with  other 
nations;  he  also  stated  plainly  that  we  would  not  surrender  to  wrong 
doing  or  agree  to  an  uneasy  truce  interrupted  by  further  threats.  1 


I  have  not  found  it  possible,  within  the  scope  of  this  short  History,  to  record  'unofficial' 
German  peace  approaches  which  reached  the  British  Government  through  various 
channels  during  this  period.  In  some  of  the  earlier  overtures  Goring  was  alleged  to  be  if 
n?l-  f,pnme  m1over>  at  least  an  interested  party.  Approaches  were  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  highly  placed  officers  or  civilians-individuals  or  groups-  said  to  fear  the  outcome 
of  the  pact  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  favour  a  compromise  peace,  the  removal  of 
Mitler,  and  the  establishment  of  a  moderate  government  in  Germany.  The  Foreign 
Office  could  not  decide  easily  how  genuine  or  practical  these  approaches  were  The 
emissaries  seemed  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  their  party,  or  group:  their  'terms' 
as  far  as  they  were  ever  defined,  generally  suggested  that  they  wanted,  or  anyhow  felt 
it  necessary,  if  they  were  to  get  popular  support,  to  keep  most  of  the  advantages  gained 
by  Hitler  s  career  of  treaty-breaking  and  aggression.  Such  offers  thus  appeared  to  come 
to  little  more  than  an  invitation  to  Great  Britain  to  buy  peace  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  cause 
for  which  she  was  fighting  and  the  Allies  whom  she  had  promised  to  defend  fiS 
policy  towards  these  approaches  was  consistent.  Approaches  which  seemed  genuine  were 
ired  m  Chamberlain's  statement  of  October  12,  igsgfothers  were 


Between  the  collapse  of  France  and  the  failure  of  the  German  air  force  to  prepare  the 
h£L^™™7T3  Sf  ^eat  Britain,  the  ««**»»  continued  at  interv^  Hitler 
himself  recommended  the  British  Government  to  accept  the  situation  and  come  to  terms 
before  it  was  too  late  The  speeches  of  Mr.  Churchill  Ld  Lord  HaUfaT  and  abov  T2f 
lty°f  BntlSh  PW*1'  to  meet  fcvwtan  were  an  adequate  reply  Info? 
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(iii) 

Belgian  refusal  to  agree  to  staff  conversations :  Italian  non-belligerency:  the 
Anglo-Franco-Turkish  treaty  of  October  19,  i939-  French  proposals  for  a 
Balkan  bloc. 

After  the  rejection  of  Hitler's  peace  offer  the  general  impression  in 
Great  Britain  was  that  the  Germans  might  use  their  initiative  by 
attacking  at  once  in  the  west,  and  that  for  a  second  time  they  would 
disregard  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  Hence  on  the  British  side  the 
most  important  diplomatic  action  directly  connected  with  military 
strategy  was  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  Belgian  King  and  Govern 
ment  to  consent  to  staff  conversations  on  the  question  of  meeting  a 
German  attack.  Great  Britain  and  France  had  reaffirmed  in  April, 
1937,  their  guarantee  to  Belgium.,  although  Belgium  was  released 
from  any  obligation  to  France.  The  Allies,  however,  assumed  that 
Belgium  would  resist  a  German  invasion,  and  would  call  for  Anglo- 
French  assistance  under  the  guarantee.  The  Allies  would  then  send 
troops  into  the  country,  but  the  line  which  the  troops  would  try  to 
hold  could  not  be  improvised.  In  any  case  the  British  and  French 
air  forces  would  have  to  attack  the  German  invaders.  If  they  did 
not  know  the  Belgian  plans  of  defence  they  could  not  avoid  the  risk 
of  bombing  Belgian  troops  and  civilian  refugees  on  the  roads. 

Attempts  to  open  staff  conversations  with  the  Belgians  in  February 
and  May,  1939,  had  failed.  The  Chief  of  the  Belgian  General  Staff 
and  the  Minister  of  Defence  had  been  favourable  to  them;  the  King, 
his  personal  advisers,  and  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  feared  that 
the  Germans  would  hear  of  the  conversations  and  treat  them  as  a 
breach  of  Belgian  neutrality.  In  June,  1939,  the  Belgian  Government 
issued  a  statement  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  they  intended  to 
follow  a  policy  of  neutrality  and  that  there  was  no  question  of 
establishing  contacts  with  foreign  General  Staffs. 

Early  in  September,  1939,  the  War  Cabinet  considered  the 
advisability  of  sending  a  special  emissary  to  Belgium  and  also  of 
asking  His  Majesty  the  King  to  write  a  personal  letter  to  King 
Leopold.  On  the  advice  of  the  Foreign  Office  this  plan  was  given 
up,  and  the  subject  was  raised,  without  success,  through  ordinary 
diplomatic  channels.  The  Belgian  attitude  did  not  change  during 
October.  King  Leopold  even  complained  to  the  British  Government, 
and  personally  in  a  letter  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  that  we  were 
inviting  the  Belgian  Government  to  act  dishonourably  in  holding 
staff  conversations  with  us,  and  thereby  going  'behind  the  back  of 
the  Germans  who  had  equally  guaranteed  Belgian  neutrality'.  On 
November  7,  however,  the  Belgian  Prime  Minister  told  Sir  R.  Clive, 
British  Ambassador  at  Brussels,  that  a  German  attack  on  Belgium 
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and  the  Netherlands  seemed  imminent.  The  Dutch  were  even  more 
disturbed.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  King 
Leopold  and  M.  Spaak  had  gone  to  The  Hague  on  the  previous 
day,  and  had  agreed  to  send  a  joint  offer  of  mediation  to  the  three 
belligerent  Powers.  M.  Spaak  said  that  this  offer  was  an  attempt  to 
gain  time. 

On  the  evening  of  November  8  Sir  R.  Clive  asked  what  the 
Belgian  Government  would  do  if  the  Dutch  alone  were  attacked. 
M.  Spaak  asked  what  the  Allies  would  do.  Sir  R.  Clive  replied  by 
asking  whether  the  Belgian  Government  would  allow  the  passage 
of  Allied  troops  across  Belgian  territory.  M.  Spaak  thought  that  the 
Belgian  Government  would  give  their  permission.  Sir  R.  Glive  asked 
why  the  Belgians  had  not  made  a  move  during  the  day  to  establish 
military  contact  with  the  Allies.  M.  Spaak  said  that  he  hoped 
contact  would  shortly  be  established,  but  that  cthere  was  still 
opposition  from  a  certain  quarter.'  On  November  10,  Sir  R.  Clive, 
in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Foreign  Office,  again  raised 
with  M.  Spaak  the  question  of  co-ordinating  plans  with  the  Belgian 
military  authorities  in  order  that  the  Allies  might  be  able  to  give 
effective  support  to  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch.  The  Belgians,  how 
ever,  drew  back  when  the  attack  did  not  take  place,  and  the  German 
Government  issued  a  communique  that  they  would  respect  Belgian 
and  Dutch  neutrality  as  long  as  the  two  countries  showed  themselves 
capable  of  maintaining  it.  The  War  Cabinet  then  asked  Admiral 
Sir  R.  Keyes,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  Belgian  royal  family, 
to  see  the  King  in  order  to  explain  why  we  thought  it  important 
that  Belgium  should  regard  a  German  attack  on  the  Netherlands 
as  a  casus  belli.  Neither  the  King  nor  M.  Spaak  would  make  a 
definite  statement  on  the  matter.  The  King  said  that  in  his  view 
the  decision  would  be  affirmative,  but  that  it  could  not  be  taken, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  announced,  before  the  Germans  attacked. 
The  King  also  hoped  that  he  might  go  on  trying  to  bring  about  an 
acceptable  peace;  the  opening  of  negotiations  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  Allies  and  of  Belgium,  since  Hitler  might  be  induced 
to  delay  his  offensive.1 


The  Allies— as  they  were  to  discover  not  less  disastrously  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Scandinavian  States— could  do  little  or  nothing 
to  overcome  the  terror  of  the  small  States  as  long  as  the  Germans 
held  the  initiative  and  were  stronger  in  numbers  and  material  than 
the  Allies.  The  small  States  were  playing  for  time  in  the  hope  that 

1  The  question  of  the  line  to  which  the  Allies  would  advance  in  the  event  of  a  German 
attack  on  Belgium  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  History.  This  question  is  fully  discussed  in 
Grand  Strategy,  II. 
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the  war  might  come  to  an  end  or  that  the  Allies  would  become  so 
strong  that  the  Germans  would  be  forced  to  the  defensive,  and  that 
small  nations  could  then  'creep  out  into  the  sun  again.'  In  the  case 
of  Belgium  the  Allies  had  at  least  the  advantage  that  they  were 
dealing  with  a  friendly  State  which  was  unlikely  to  join  the  enemy. 
The  position  with  regard  to  Italy  and  Japan  was  different. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  war  the  danger  of  Japanese  inter 
vention  was  not  great.  The  Russo-German  agreement  had  shocked 
Japanese  opinion.  Japan  was  occupied  in  China,  and  even  the 
Japanese  military  extremists,  although  reckless  in  their  largest 
decisions,  moved  cautiously,  and  step  by  step,  in  actual  tactics.1  In 
the  case  of  Italy  the  danger  also  did  not  seem  immediate.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  Mussolini's  inclinations  or  his  vindictiveness 
towards  Great  Britain  as  the  country  which  had  enforced  sanctions 
against  Italy.  Furthermore,  while  an  Allied  victory  might  well  mean 
the  end  of  the  fascist  regime  in  Italy,  a  victory  for  the  Axis  Powers 
would  confirm  Mussolini's  own  position,  show  his  good  judgment 
in  making  an  alliance  with  Germany,  and  secure  for  him  some  at 
least  of  his  demands  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mussolini  had  not  encouraged  Hitler  to  go 
to  war  in  September,  1939,  and  had  made  it  clear  that,  at  all  events 
for  the  time,  he  did  not  feel  obliged  to  fight  at  the  side  of  his  ally. 
He  described  this  'stepping  down5  in  high-sounding  terms,  but  the 
facts  were  obvious.  The  Italian  people  did  not  want  war;  their 
wishes  mattered  little  to  Mussolini,  since  he  knew  that  they  would 
follow  his  lead,  and  that  without  political  revolution— for  which  there 
were  no  leaders— they  could  not  do  otherwise.  Mussolini  hesitated 
because  Italy  was  not  ready  for  war  and  could  not  get  help  from  the 
Germans  at  sea  or  reckon  on  sufficient  German  supplies  by  land  to 
withstand  an  Allied  blockade. 

Above  all,  Mussolini  could  not  be  sure  that  Germany  would  win 
the  war.  It  is  probable  that  at  any  time  between  the  outbreak  of 
war  and  the  German  successes  in  Norway,  he  would  have  preferred 
a  negotiated  peace  without  military  victory  for  either  side.  At  the 
price  of  using  his  influence  to  secure  such  a  peace,  he  might  hope  to 
obtain  concessions  from  Great  Britain  and  France.  Italy  would  thus 
strengthen  her  position,  and,  in  the  uneasy  balance  which  would 
follow  a  compromise  peace,  Italian  bargaining  power  would  be  an 
important  factor,  while  Germany  would  continue  to  exist  as  a 
barrier  against  communism. 

At  all  events,  the  British  Government  had  reason  to  expect  that 
Mussolini  would  remain  'malevolently'  neutral,  or  non-belligerent, 
unless  the  Allies  took  some  action  directly  contrary  to  Italian  interests 

1  See  below,  Chapter  VIII,  section  (i),  for  British  policy  towards  Japan  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war. 
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or  unless  the  Germans  appeared  to  be  winning  the  war  easily  and 
quickly.  Italian  bargaining  power  was  a  wasting  asset,  and  Mussolini 
could  not  wait  too  long,  but  in  the  first  months  of  the  war  there  were 
no  obvious  signs  of  a  rapid  victory  for  either  side.  German  military 
inaction  after  the  defeat  of  Poland  surprised  Italian  opinion  and 
even  suggested  doubts  whether  after  all  the  Germans  would  win  the 
war.  The  much-vaunted  German  air  force  did  little.  At  sea  the  Allies 
held  their  own  against  submarine  attacks  and  countered  within  a 
few  weeks  the  new  danger  of  the  magnetic  mine.  The  victory  of  the 
British  8-inch  and  6-inch  gun  cruisers  against  the  i  i-inch  guns  of  the 
'pocket  battleship'  Admiral  Graf  Spee  was  a  warning  to  the  Italians 
of  the  risks  of  a  battle  with  the  British  navy. 

There  were  arguments  in  favour  of  compelling  Mussolini  to  choose 
at  once  between  open  war  or  full  collaboration  with  the  Allies.  A 
'knock-out  blow'  against  one  of  the  Axis  Powers  would  affect  the 
morale  of  the  other,  and  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Allies  in 
south-east  Europe.  In  any  case,  unless  Mussolini  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  full  exercise  of  the  Allied  rights  of  belligerency  at  sea, 
the  blockade  of  Germany  would  remain  imperfect. 

Once  again,  however,  the  resources  of  the  Allies  did  not  allow 
them  to  take  the  initiative  or  permit  any  large-scale  diversion  from 
the  main  objective  of  building  up  an  overwhelming  concentration 
against  Germany.  Hence  the  wiser  policy  was  to  avoid  forcing 
Mussolini  to  make  his  choice.  The  Italian  acceptance  of  a  British 
offer  to  discuss  questions  of  trade  seemed  to  justify  a  policy  of  silence 
on  the  main  issue  in  spite  of  the  despatch  of  Italian  reinforcements 
to  Libya.  Ciano  said  to  Sir  P.  Loraine,  British  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
on  November  13  that  the  'present  purpose'  of  the  Italian  Govern 
ment  was  to  'carry  on  the  life  of  the  country5  on  a  basis  of  'non 
belligerency'.  If  this  decision  were  not  maintained— in  other  words, 
if  Mussolini  planned  to  enter  the  war  on  the  German  side— Ciano 
would  tell  Sir  P.  Loraine  in  time  to  allow  an  'exchange  of  views'. 
Ciano's  promise  might  be  no  more  than  an  Italian  method  of  re 
insurance,  and  the  'exchange  of  views'  might  well  turn  out  to  be 
merely  an  attempt  at  blackmail,  but  the  winter  months  went  by 
without  any  shift  from  'non-belligerency'. 


The  loss  of  initiative  which  compelled  the  Allies  to  deal  cautiously 
with  Mussolini  also  affected  their  policy  in  south-east  Europe.  Here 
there  was  a  certain  divergence  between  French  and  British  views. 
This  divergence  was  due  to  the  anxiety  of  the  French  to  draw  the 
main  centre  of  warfare  away  from  the  western  front  and  also  to  use 
the  armies  of  the  Balkan  States  as  a  means  of  redressing  the  numerical 
balance  of  forces  in  favour  of  the  Allies.  As  long,  however,  as  the 
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Germans  did  not  attack  in  south-east  Europe  the  two  Governments 
were  agreed  that  their  interests  would  best  be  served  by  the  creation 
of  a  Balkan  bloc  resolved  to  defend  itself  against  German  attack. 
They  were  also  agreed  that  any  encouragement  given  to  the  for 
mation  of  such  a  bloc  must  not  be  such  as  to  supply  Italy  with  a 
reason  or  even  a  pretext  for  abandoning  her  neutrality.  The  difference 
between  British  and  French  policy  lay  in  the  respective  estimates  of  what 
could  be  done  to  encourage  the  Balkan  States  without  provoking  Italy. 

There  were  other  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  formation  of  a  Balkan 
bloc.  The  States  of  south-east  Europe  were,  like  Belgium,  afraid  of 
Germany,  and  concerned  primarily  with  avoiding  German  attack. 
Roumania  was  equally  nervous  of  Russia,  and  Yugoslavia  and  Greece 
nervous  of  Italy.  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  had  territorial  claims 
against  their  neighbours.  Great  Britain  and  France,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  were  on  the  point  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  mutual 
assistance  with  Turkey,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  final  stages  of 
negotiation  justified  the  Foreign  Office  in  refusing  to  be  led  into 
wishful  thinking  about  the  possibilities  of  military  cooperation  in 
south-east  Europe. 

Although  Turkey  would  probably  not  have  entered  into  any  new 
commitment  in  her  foreign  relations  if  Italy  had  not  invaded  Albania, 
Mussolini's  speeches  in  favour  of  an  Italian  occupation  of  Anatolia 
had  not  been  forgotten,  and  the  Italian  position  in  the  Dodecanese 
was  a  threat  as  well  as  a  source  of  discontent  to  Turkey.  The  seizure 
of  Albania  was  more  serious  since  it  affected  the  status  quo  in  the 
Balkans.  Hence,  on  May  12,  1939,  the  Turkish  Government  joined 
Great  Britain  in  a  declaration  that  the  two  countries  would  conclude 
a  long-term  agreement,  and  meanwhile  would  cooperate  on  a  basis 
of  mutual  aid  sin  the  event  of  an  act  of  aggression  leading  to  war 
in  the  Mediterranean  area.'* 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  political  and  military  terms  of  an 
Anglo-Franco-Turkish  treaty  were  largely  agreed,  though  the 
financial  and  economic .  clauses  were  outstanding.  The  Turkish 
demands  were  high,  but  the  Foreign  Office  thought  that  they  were 
not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  political  and  military  agreement. 
Hence  a  tripartite  treaty  was  initialled  on  September  28,  1939. 
According  to  this  treaty,  (i)  Great  Britain  and  France  promised 
help  to  Turkey  in  the  event  of  aggression  against  her  by  a  European 
Power,  (ii)  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  one  part,  and  Turkey 
on  the  other  part  promised  mutual  assistance  in  the  event  of  ean  act 
of  aggression  by  a  European  Power  leading  to  war  in  the  Mediter 
ranean  area'  involving  the  signatories,  (iii)  Turkey  promised  aid  to 

1  The  French  Government  would  have  joined  in  this  declaration  if  difficulties  had  not 
arisen  with  Turkey  over  the  cession  of  the  Hatay  (the  Sanjak  of  Alexandretta).  On 
June  23,  1939,  after  the  cession  had  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  a  Franco-Turkish 
declaration  was  announced  in  terms  similar  to  those  agreed  with  Great  Britain. 
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Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  guarantees  to 
Greece  and  Roumania,  (iv)  if  Great  Britain  and  France  were  at 
war  with  a  European  Power  in  consequence  of  an  aggression  by  that 
Power  to  which  provisions  (ii)  and  (iii)  did  not  apply,  the  signatories 
would  consult  together,  and  Turkey  would  observe  at  least  a  benevo 
lent  neutrality  towards  Great  Britain  and  France.  A  'suspense'  clause 
postponed  the  application  of  these  terms  until  Turkey  had  received 
sufficient  war  material  for  the  defence  of  her  Thracian  frontier;  a 
protocol  was  added  to  the  treaty  to  the  effect  that  the  obligations 
undertaken  by  Turkey  were  not  to  have  the  effect  of  compelling  her 
to  go  to  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.  It  was  intended  to  keep  this  protocol 
secret,  but  the  Turkish  Government  announced  its  existence. 

The  Russian  attitude  to  the  treaty  was  indeed  disquieting.  At  the 
end  of  September  the  Soviet  Government  invited  M.  Sarajoglu, 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  to  Moscow,  in  order  to  discuss  'matters 
of  common  interest5,  including  a  Russo-Turkish  pact.  The  Russians 
asked  that  the  Turkish  undertaking  to  support  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  the  execution  of  their  guarantees  to  Roumania  should  be 
narrowed  down  to  provide  only  for  consultation,  and  that  the 
protocol  exempting  Turkey  from  taking  part  in  war  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  should  be  widened  to  secure  the  suspension  of  the  treaty 
as  a  whole  if  the  U.S.S.R.  were  engaged  in  war  with  Great  Britain 
and  France. 

The  Foreign  Office  thought  that,  in  order  to  avoid  putting  a 
strain  on  Russo-Turkish  relations,  we  should  acquiesce  in  these 
demands  on  the  condition  that  we  were  shown  the  text  of  the  pro 
posed  Russo-Turkish  pact,  and  that  this  pact  did  not  preclude 
Turkey  from  coming  into  the  war  on  the  Allied  side.  The  Russo- 
Turkish  negotiations  broke  down— mainly  over  Russian  demands 
(i)  that  the  treaty  should  not  involve  the  U.S.S.R.  in  taking  part 
in  a  war  against  Germany,  and  (ii)  that  Turkey  should  deny  passage 
through  the  Straits  to  warships  and  transports  other  than  those  of 
Black  Sea  Powers.  After  the  breakdown .  the  Turkish  Government 
signed  the  Anglo-Franco-Turkish  treaty  in  the  form  in  which  it  had 
been  initialled,  but  the  Foreign  Office  suspected  that  the  Russians 
would  not  have  given  up  a  pact  with  Turkey  unless  they  had  made 
some  arrangement  with  Germany  for  Russo-German  action  in  the 
Balkans.  Hence  it  was  even  more  desirable  and  more  difficult  to 
secure  a  Balkan  bloc. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  on  September 
22  the  French  representatives  put  forward  proposals  for  establishing 
an  Allied  force  at  Salonika  or  Istanbul.  The  British  representatives 
argued  that  apart  from  the  very  heavy  strain  on  Allied  resources  the 
presence  of  an  Allied  force  in  one  of  the  Balkan  States  was  in 
compatible  with  the  plan  of  a  neutral  Balkan  bloc.  The  War  Cabinet 
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continued  to  be  a  little  nervous  about  these  French  suggestions;  they 
decided  before  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  on 
December  19  that  the  British  representatives  should  hold  to  the 
agreed  Anglo-French  policy.  At  the  meeting  the  French  once  more 
proposed  measures  for  helping  the  Balkan  countries  if  they  should 
wish  to  resist  aggression.  They  suggested  a  diplomatic  approach, 
with  a  promise  of  material  help,  to  Turkey,  Roumania,  Greece  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  tried  to  make  the  discussion  more  precise.  He 
pointed  out  that  each  of  the  Balkan  countries  was  differently  situated, 
and  unlikely  to  agree  to  enter  a  bloc  merely  on  a  promise  of  mutual 
support.  We  could  do  little,  for  example,  to  help  Yugoslavia.  The 
French  had  in  mind  the  ninety  divisions  which  the  Balkan  countries 
could  put  into  the  field,  but  the  military  value  of  these  divisions  was 
unequal,  and  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  a  united  Balkan  force. 
In  any  case,  before  we  could  give  an  undertaking  to  the  Balkan 
countries  we  should  have  to  secure  at  least  the  benevolent  neutrality 
of  Italy.  The  Foreign  Office  were  doubtful  about  an  approach  to  the 
Italian  Government.  Although  Mussolini  hesitated  to  take  the  risk  of 
war,  he  was  as  closely  bound  as  ever  to  Germany,  and  was  continuing 
to  protest  against  British  contraband  control.  He  was  therefore  likely 
to  pass  on  to  the  Germans  any  hint  given  to  him  about  the  Allied 
plans,  and  would  also  try  to  prevent  the  Allies  from  putting  these 
plans  into  effect.  We  were  considering  a  Scandinavian  expedition; 
since  we  could  not  send  expeditions  to  Scandinavia  and  the  Balkans 
at  the  same  time,  we  should  be  wiser  to  say  nothing  to  Italy. 

On  December  24  the  French  Ambassador  in  Rome  discussed  the 
Balkan  situation  informally  with  Ciano.  Ciano  agreed  about  the 
desirability  of  a  Balkan  bloc.  Five  days  later  Sir  P.  Loraine  also 
mentioned  the  matter  to  him.  He  told  Ciano  that  he  had  been  given 
a  hint  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Allies  were 
suspected  of  'preparing  something'  in  the  Balkans.  Ciano  answered 
Sir  P.  Loraine  on  January  9,  1940,  that  Mussolini  was  not  yet  willing 
to  discuss  the  Balkans.  Sir  P.  Loraine  thought  that  Mussolini  wished 
to  keep  his  freedom  of  manoeuvre  and  that,  although— as  earlier— he 
wanted  a  German,  not  an  Allied  victory,  he  would  like  best  of  all  a 
negotiated  peace  with  the  balance  tipped  on  the  German  side. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  development  and  collapse  of  the  Allied  plans  with 
regard  to  Scandinavia:  the  political  consequences  of  the 
allied  defeat  in  Norway:  Anglo-American  relations 
before  the  opening  of  the  German  offensive  in  the  West 

(i) 

Proposal  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  iron  ore  to  Germany  through  Narvik:  French 
proposal  for  an  expedition  to  aid  Finland  and  to  occupy  the  Swedish  ore  fields. 

THE  fact  that  in  December,  1939,  the  British  Government  were 
considering  an  expedition  to  Scandinavia  illustrates  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Allies  to  find  some  way  of  gaining  the  initiative. 
From  the  French  point  of  view  a  diversion  in  Scandinavia,  like  the 
proposed  action  in  the  Balkans,  had  the  advantage  of  attacking  the 
Germans  in  an  area  distant  from  France.  For  the  British  a  Scandi 
navian  expedition  offered  a  chance  of  using  the  greater  mobility 
given  to  them  by  sea-power.  Unfortunately  the  project  suffered  from 
many  of  the  defects  which  had  caused  disaster  to  British  overseas 
expeditions  in  the  early  stages  of  previous  wars.  The  circumstances  in 
which  it  had  been  first  put  forward  quickly  changed.  It  took  too  little 
account  of  enemy  counter-moves.  It  was  neither  pushed  rapidly  to 
execution  nor  abandoned  when  the  opportunity  had  passed.  From 
first  to  last  it  was  an  affair  of  improvisation  with  insufficient  study 
behind  it.i 

The  occasion,  or  rather  opportunity,  out  of  which  the  Scandinavian 
project  arose  was,  broadly  speaking,  the  Russian  attack  on  Finland. 
This  ^  attack  opened  on  November  30,  1939,  two  days  after  the 
Russians  had  denounced  their  treaty  of  non-aggression  with  Finland 
and  nearly  two  months  after  they  had  summoned  a  Finnish  repre 
sentative  to  Moscow  to  discuss  'certain  political  questions.'  While 
the  discussions  were  taking  place  the  British  Government  continued 
their  cautious  policy  towards  the  U.S.S.R.  They  did  not  wish  to 
drive  the  Russians  into  closer  collaboration  with  Germany.  They 
could  not  prevent  a  Russian  advance  in  the  Baltic;  such  an  advance 
indeed  would  matter  little  to  the  Allied  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
might  cause  trouble  between  Russia  and  Germany.  The  Foreign 
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Office  assumed  that,  in  spite  of  their  denunciation  of  the  'imperialist' 
motives  of  the  Allies  in  continuing  the  war,  the  Soviet  Government 
did  not  want  a  strong  and  victorious  Germany,  and  that  their  aims 
were  to  secure  their  own  survival  and  to  hold  the  balance  in  order 
to  'bolshevise'  an  exhausted  Europe. 

The  Foreign  Office  realised  that  the  only  way  of  regaining  some 
kind  of  political  contact  with  the  Russians  lay  through  trade  nego 
tiations.  Lord  Halifax  therefore  asked  M.  Maisky  on  September  23, 
1939,  whether  the  Soviet  Government  would  be  willing  to  discuss  a 
war  trade  agreement.  M.  Maisky  replied  four  days  later  that  the 
Soviet  Government  would  enter  such  discussions  if  we  really  desired 
them.  Later  M.  Maisky  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  a  barter  arrange 
ment;  on  October  16  he  answered  an  enquiry  about  the  risk  that 
the  Russians  might  pass  on  to  the  Germans  material  received  under 
this  agreement.  He  said  that,  if  the  Soviet  Government  made  a  trade 
agreement,  they  would  do  so  in  their  own  interest.  He  also  argued 
that  Russian  action  in  the  Baltic  was  defensive  and  necessary  because 
'it  was  an  uncertain  world,  and  no  friendship  was  secure  in  these 
days.' 

On  October  24  the  War  Cabinet  agreed  that,  unless  the  Russians 
were  making  more  and  far-reaching  economic  concessions  to 
Germany,  we  should  offer  a  trade  agreement  as  a  means  towards 
the  improvement  of  Anglo-Russian  political  relations,  but  that  we 
should  tell  M.  Maisky  that  the  plan  would  be  put  into  effect  only  if 
political  conditions  allowed,  and  that  the  negotiations  would  lapse 
in  the  event  of  a  Russian  attack  on  Finland.  Lord  Halifax  spoke  to 
M.  Maisky  on  October  25,  but  for  over  a  month  there  was  no 
Russian  answer.  On  November  27  Lord  Halifax  asked  M.  Maisky 
to  the  Foreign  Office  for  a  general  discussion.  M.  Maisky  defended 
the  Russian  demands  on  Finland,  and  complained  that  British 
diplomacy  was  everywhere  working  against  Russian  interests.  Lord 
Halifax  said  that  this  was  untrue,  and  -that,  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
happened  since  the  signature  of  the  Russo-German  pact,  we  were 
continuing  to  try  for  better  relations;  we  had,  in  fact,  made  proposals 
for  a  trade  agreement,  and  had  had  no  reply. 

The  Russian  attack  on  Finland  destroyed  any  immediate  chance 
of  improving  Anglo-Russian  political  relations.  The  Finnish  Govern 
ment  appealed  on  December  3  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Foreign 
Office  thought  that  the  appeal  would  not  bring  any  effective  help 
and  that  it  would  merely  advertise  cthe  failure,  at  the  moment,  of  the 
ideas  of  consultation  and  co-operation  in  the  face  of  a  number  of 
gangster  Great  Powers  .  .  .  Each  meeting  of  this  kind  brings  the 
League  into  greater  disrepute,  and  will  make  it  harder  to  set  up 
anything  in  its  place  after  the  war.'  The  Foreign  Office  hoped  that 
every  country  would  do  what  it  could  to  help  Finland,  but  that  there 
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would  be  no  proposal  to  impose  sanctions  or  to  expel  the  U.S.S.R. 
from  the  League.  The  imposition  of  sanctions  would  be  ineffective, 
and  expulsion,  as  matters  stood,  slightly  ridiculous.  Nevertheless,  if 
expulsion  were  proposed,  we  should  have  to  vote  for  it.  When,  on 
the  initiative  of  a  number  of  Latin  American  States,  a  motion  was 
brought  forward  to  the  effect  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  placed  itself 
outside  the  Covenant,  and  was  no  longer  a  member  of  the  League, 
the  British  representative  voted  with  the  majority. 

The  British  Government  had  already  begun  to  send  the  Finns 
such  material  as  they  could  spare,  but  at  this  stage  they  considered 
direct  military  support  impracticable,  especially  in  view  of  the 
obvious  unwillingness  of  Sweden  and  Norway  to  go  to  war  on  behalf 
of  Finland.  The  Foreign  Office  agreed  that  unless  the  Russian  attack 
on  Finland  were  followed  by  aggression  against  the  Scandinavian 
States  there  were  no  valid  grounds  for  changing  our  policy  of 
avoiding  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Thus  at  first  the  War  Cabinet  did 
not  even  discuss  any  possible  strategic  connexion  between  the  control 
of  the  Swedish  iron  ore  fields1  and  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Finns. 
All  that  they  had  in  mind  before  mid-December  was  the  use  of  sea 
power  to  interfere  with  the  ore  traffic  to  Germany  from  Narvik.  The 
British  Government  had  already  stated  on  September  16  that  they 
would  regard  a  German  attack  on  Norway  as  equivalent  to  an 
attack  on  Great  Britain.  This  declaration,  to  which  the  Norwegians 
did  not  reply,  had  been  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Foreign  Office 
in  order  to  secure  Norwegian  co-operation  in  blockade  measures.  It 
had  not  envisaged  interference  in  Norwegian  territorial  waters  with 
out  the  consent  of  the  Norwegian  Government.  The  first  proposal 
for  direct  action  against  the  Narvik  traffic  by  laying  a  minefield  in 
Norwegian  territorial  waters2  was  made  by  Mr.  Churchill  on 
September  19,  1939.  This  proposal  was  not  fully  discussed  until  the 
middle  of  November.  Mr.  Churchill  then  submitted  a  plan  for  a 
'northern  barrage'— a  minefield  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Norwegian 
coast.3  The  preparation  of  the  barrage  would  take  about  six  months. 
Mr.  Churchill  therefore  suggested  to  Lord  Halifax  that  we  might  lay 
mines  at  once  to  prevent  the  passage  of  ore  ships  from  Narvik  after 
the  freezing  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  Foreign  Office  doubted  the 

1  The  iron  ore  fields  of  Kiruna  and  Gallivare  in  northern  Sweden  were  one  of  the 
main  German  sources  of  supply.  The  ore  was  taken  by  rail  either  to  the  Norwegian  port 
of  Narvik  or  to  Lulea  and  the  smaller  Swedish  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Narvik  was 
ice-fra  throughout  the  year.  Lulea  was  closed  during  the  winter  months.  An  Allied 
expedition  which  landed  at  Narvik  and  followed  the  railway  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
thence  into  Finland  would,  literally,  take  the  ore  fields  in  its  stride. 

2  i.e.  in  order  to  drive  shipping  outside  these  waters. 

8  This  plan  had  been  adopted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  First  World  War.  The  Norwegian 
Government  had  agreed  at  the  end  of  September,  19x8,  to  lay  the  mines  in  their  water? 

™      *£  thvfTrWere  d^  S°  in  their  OW*  interests>  «*  * 
he  belligerents  to  require  them  to  take  such  action 
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expediency  as  well  as  the  legality  of  this  plan.  We  could  not  describe 
a  minefield  as  a  measure  to  prevent  the  operation  of  German 
submarines  in  Norwegian  territorial  waters ;  we  might  involve  our 
selves  in  serious  difficulties  if  the  Norwegians  began  to  clear  the 
mines  and  we  took  steps  to  prevent  them.  In  any  case  a  minefield  could 
be  laid  only  at  one  point,  and  a  continuous  watch  would  be  difficult. 

On  December  1 1  Mr.  Churchill  raised  the  general  question  of  the 
strategic  results  of  an  extension  of  the  war  in  the  event  of  a  Russian 
attack  on  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  War  Cabinet  asked  the  Foreign 
Office  to  draw  up  a  memorandum  on  the  political  aspects  of  the 
question.  The  Foreign  Office  took  the  view  that  the  Scandinavian 
States  would  continue  to  try  to  avoid  war  with  Russia,  though  they 
would  do  everything  short  of  war  to  help  Finland.  Norway  indeed 
could  give  little  help  to  the  Finns.  Russia  was  unlikely,  after  the 
defeat  of  Finland,  to  make  demands  on  the  Scandinavian  States  of  a 
kind  which  would  bring  about  an  appeal  from  Sweden  for  German 
intervention.  Allied  assistance  to  Norway  and  Sweden  would  raise 
very  serious  military  problems.  The  Swedish  Foreign  Office  had 
already  told  Sir  E.  Monson,  British  Minister  at  Stockholm,  that  they 
hoped  we  should  remain  at  peace  with  the  ILS.S.R.  since  a  declara 
tion  of  war  against  Russia  would  force  Germany  to  support  her,  and 
bring  Sweden  into  the  field  of  operations.  The  Swedes  did  not  think 
that  the  Allies  could  help  them. 

Mr.  Churchill,  however,  believed  that,  with  our  command  of  the 
sea,  we  could  meet  a  German  invasion  of  Scandinavia.  He  proposed, 
in  a  memorandum  of  December  16,  that  we  should  stop  the  ore 
traffic  to  Germany  both  from  Narvik  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  * 
Mr.  Churchill's  political  argument  was  that  we  could  not  continue 
to  respect  all  the  rights  of  neutrals  if  Germany  disregarded  them.  At 
this  stage  Mr.  Churchill  did  not  suggest  the  seizure  of  the  ore  fields. 
This  proposal  was  put  forward  by  the  French,  in  an  indirect  form, 
on  December  19  at  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Supreme  War  Council 
in  Paris.  The  French  thought  it  possible  that  the  Germans  might 
seize  the  ore  fields  either  in  agreement  with  the  Russians  (who  would 
take  the  Finnish  nickel  mines  at  Petsamo)  or  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Russians  from  getting  possession  of  them.2  M.  Daladier  quoted  a 
report  of  the  German  industrialist  Thyssen  to  Hitler  and  Goring  that 
victory  or  defeat  for  Germany  depended  on  the  control  of  the 
Swedish  ore  fields.  M.  Daladier  thought  that,  if  Germany  seized  the 
ore  fields,  she  might  prolong  the  war  by  one  or  even  two  years. 
The  Allies  should  therefore  inform  the  Scandinavian  Governments 

1  Mr.  Churchill  considered  that  a  minefield  could  be  laid  by  submarines  in  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia. 

2  i.e.  if  the  Russians  entered  Sweden  to  prevent  help  reaching  the  Finns  across  Swedish 
territory. 
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that  they  were  hoping  for  Scandinavian  co-operation  in  aid  to 
Finland;  that  they  regarded  the  preservation  and  integrity  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  as  an  important  element  in  European  security  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  consider  what  help  they  could  provide  against 
any  possible  consequences  of  Swedish  or  Norwegian  help  to  Finland. 
The  Foreign  Office  view  of  the  French  proposal  was  that  it 
invited  Sweden  and  Norway  to  go  to  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
pledged  Allied  support  to  them  if  they  did  so.  This  policy  might  save 
Finland.  It  would  also  solve  the  iron  ore  problem  by  allowing  us  to 
establish  ourselves  at  Narvik  and  Lulea,  but  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  we  should  avoid 
war  with  Russia.  The  Foreign  Office  agreed  with  Mr.  Churchill  that 
we  could  not  go  on  observing  all  the  rules  of  international  law  while 
Germany  broke  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  stoppage  of  the  Narvik 
traffic  was  not  of  great  importance  unless  we  could  also  stop  the 
traffic  from  the  Baltic  ports. 

When  the  War  Cabinet  discussed  the  various  proposals  on 
December  22,  Mr.  Churchill  wanted  to  accept  the  French  plan,  and 
also  to  take  action  at  once  against  the  ore  traffic.  He  thought  that 
we  could  meet  German  attempts  to  seize  the  ore  fields,  and  that  there 
would  be  advantages  in  conducting  operations  in  Scandinavia, 
where  we  could  use  our  sea  power,  rather  than  on  the  western  front. 
Lord  Halifax,  however,  pointed  out  that,  if  we  had  in  mind  to  accept 
the  larger  French  proposal,  we  should  have  to  land  a  force  at  Narvik 
and  sent  it  into  Sweden  by  rail.  We  could  hardly  make  the  landing 
without  Norwegian  consent.  Hence  we  should  avoid  prejudicing  this 
larger  plan  by  taking  immediate  action  against  the  Narvik  traffic 
which  might  antagonise  the  Scandinavian  Governments.  We  ought 
to  give  all  possible  assistance  to  Finland,  approach  Norway  and 
Sweden  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  French,  and  await  the  results 
of  our  approach. 

The  War  Cabinet  took  a  middle  line  between  these  views.  They 
decided  to  send  the  proposed  communication  to  the  Scandinavian 
Governments,  and  also  to  tell  them  that  we  intended  to  stop  the 
supply  of  iron  ore  to  Germany  from  Sweden.  This  decision  did 
not  commit  the  War  Cabinet  to  anything  more,  in  form,  than  an 
offer  of  assistance,  on  certain  conditions,  to  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Nonetheless,  from  this  time,  the  smaller  plan  of  action  against  the 
Narvik  traffic  became  entangled  with  the  larger  plan  to  forestall  any 
possible  German  occupation  of  the  ore  fields  by  occupying  them 
ourselves  as  an  indirect  consequence  of  assisting  the  Finns  The 
Narvik  plan  might  or  might  not  have  been  a  wise  move;  at  all  events 
it  was^  primarily  an  exercise  of  sea  power,  limited  in  scope  and 
requiring  no  great  diversion  offerees.  It  did  not  directly  concern 
Sweden  or  require  the  active  co-operation  of  Norway.  The  plan 
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could  be  abandoned  if  political  or  military  reasons  made  its  execution 
undesirable.  It  was  of  itself  unlikely  to  bring  about  a  German 
invasion  of  Norway. 

The  larger  plan  was  a  far  more  difficult  undertaking  from  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  withdraw  without  an  admission  of  major 
defeat.  The  demarche  to  the  Scandinavian  Governments  was  not  an 
actual  military  commitment,  but  it  implied  a  promise  of  military 
aid  and  indeed,  especially  on  the  French  side,  the  reason  for  the 
approach  was  to  secure  the  consent  of  Norway  and  Sweden  to 
measures  which  would  certainly  involve  these  countries  in  the  war 
against  Germany.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Allies  did  not  take  into 
account  the  effect  upon  the  Scandinavian  peoples  of  the  fate  of 
Poland.  The  attitude  of  the  Belgian  King  and  his  Government  had 
shewn  that  the  small  nations  would  try  to  keep  out  of  the  war  as 
long  as  possible  and  that  they  were  afraid  even  of  precautionary 
measures  in  their  own  defence.  The  Allies  could  bring  large-scale 
assistance  to  Belgium  within  a  few  hours;  they  could  not  reach 
Scandinavia  as  quickly  or  in  such  force.  Furthermore  at  this  time 
a  German  march  through  Belgium  seemed  much  more  likely  than 
an  attack  on  Norway  or  Sweden  if  the  Scandinavian  Powers  behaved 
discreetly  towards  Hitler.  Hence  it  was  most  improbable  that  the 
Allied  demarche  would  meet  with  anything  more  than  an  emphatic 
and  anxious  refusal.  Even  before  the  approach  was  made,  the 
Foreign  Office  had  further  evidence  of  Swedish  nervousness.  Sir  E. 
Monson  reported  that  the  Swedish  Government  had  asked  for  less 
publicity  about  British  assistance  to  the  Finns,  M.  Boheman, 
Secretary-General  of  the  Swedish  Foreign  Office,  said  to  a  member 
of  the  British  Legation  that  more  definite  action  by  Sweden  in 
support  of  Finland  would  be  'suicide5,  and  that  Sweden  did  not  want 
Allied  assurances.  The  King  of  Sweden  in  conversation  with  Sir  E, 
Monson  cspoke  wistfully  of  the  possibility  of  peace  with  Germany ', 
and  suggested  that  a  conference  might  be  proposed;  in  such  an 
event  Sweden  might  get  help  against  Russia.  The  King  agreed  that 
Hitler  was  not  to  be  trusted,  but  said  that  Goring  was  very  different. 


(ii) 

Refusal  of  the  Scandinavian  Governments  to  allow  the  passage  of  an  Allied 
expedition:  the  end  of  Finnish  resistance. 

In  view  of  their  information  about  the  attitude  of  Sweden  the  Foreign 
Office  recommended  that  we  should  say  nothing  to  the  two  Scandi 
navian  Governments  about  our  intention  to  stop  the  ore  traffic. 
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Hence  on  December  27  the  communication—  in  the  form  of  an  aide- 
memoire—  to  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Ministers  in  London  did 
not  mention  the  proposals  to  stop  the  Narvik  traffic,  but  was  limited 
to  a  statement  that  the  Allies  proposed  to  give  Finland  'unofficially 
...  all  the  indirect  assistance  in  their  power.3  They  hoped  that  the 
Scandinavian  Governments  would  be  'similarly  disposed  to  help 
Finland  and  ready  to  afford  all  necessary  facilities  for  help  from 
other  sources.'  They  wished  to  assure  the  two  Governments  that 
they  were  prepared  to  consider  how  they  could  assist  them  'against 
the  possible  consequences'  of  their  (Swedish  or  Norwegian)  'direct 
or  indirect  assistance  ...  to  Finland.' 

The  Swedish  Government  replied  on  January  4,  1  940,  that  the 
maintenance  of  their  neutrality  would  best  further  Finnish  as  well 
as  common  European  interests.  Lord  Halifax  pointed  out  to  the 
Swedish  Minister  in  London  that  the  reply  did  not  make  an  explicit 
reference  to  the  Allied  offer.  The  Minister  said  that  neither  Russia 
nor  Germany  had  put  direct  pressure  on  Sweden  and  that  it  seemed 
too  early  to  discuss  an  eventuality  which  had  not  yet  arisen.i  The 
Norwegian  reply  was  not  received  until  January  15,  1940.  The 
Norwegian  Government  were  grateful  for  the  Anglo-French  assur 
ance  regarding  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  Norway,  but  did  not  at  present  wish  to  have  this  assurance  'more 
precisely  defined.5 

Meanwhile  the  War  Cabinet  considered  the  matter  again  on 
January  2  and  3.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff.,  whose  advice  had  been  asked, 
recommended  the  larger  plan  if  its  success  were  thought  to  be 
decisive  for  the  war.  They  did  not  recommend  the  minor  operation 
against  the  Narvik  traffic  if  we  intended  the  larger  plan,  since  we 
might  antagonise  Norway,  and  possibly  Sweden,  and  give  the 
Germans  a  pretext  for  demands  on  either  or  both  of  those  countries. 
Since  we  could  not  send  effective  aid  until  March,  the  Scandinavian 
countries  might  accept  the  German  demands.  Mr.  Churchill,  how 
ever,  had  not  changed  his  views  about  immediate  action  against  the 
Narvik  traffic.  He  suggested  that  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  be  asked 
to  reconsider  the  possible  effect  on  us  of  a  German  occupation  of 
bases  in  southern  Norway.  The  Prime  Minister  concluded  from  the 
report  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  military  consequences  would  be 
less  unfavourable  if  the  Germans  did  not  get  beyond  Christiansand 
and  Oslo,  and  that  we  could  keep  them  out  of  the  western  ports  of 
Norway.  Upon  this  assumption  the  War  Cabinet  agreed  (i)  to  tell 


A  >  K  that  !,0me  Swedish  newspapers  were  suggesting  that  the  Allies 

thought  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  them  to  create  a  new  Scandinavian  front  Sir 
C.  Uormer,  British  Minister  at  Oslo,  had  reported  on  January  2  that  German  propaganda 
was  asserting  that  the  Allies  were  using  the  desire  to  help  Finland  as  a  means  of  brmgine 
Nonvay  and  Sweden  into  the  war.  They  could  then  cut  off  German  ore  supplies  Imd 
establish  submarine  bases  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  Germany,  however,  would  not  be 
caugnt  unprepared. 
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the  Norwegians  that  we  were  proposing  to  stop  the  Narvik  traffic, 
and  (ii)  to  await  their  reply  before  taking  a  final  decision. 

On  January  6  Lord  Halifax,  with  the  approval  of  the  French,  gave 
an  aide-memoire  to  the  Norwegian  Minister  stating  that  the  German 
torpedoing— without  warning— of  two  British  ships  and  one  Greek  ship 
in  Norwegian  territorial  waters  had  deprived  these  waters  of  their 
neutral  character.  We  therefore  felt  obliged  to  extend  our  own  naval 
operations  to  prevent  the  use  of  Norwegian  territorial  waters  by 
German  ships  and  trade.  Lord  Halifax  gave  an  aide-memoire  in  similar 
terms  to  the  Swedish  Minister  'as  a  matter  of  courtesy5,  since  Swedish 
goods  were  shipped  to  Germany  from  Norwegian  ports. 

The  Norwegian  Government  replied  on  January  8.1  They  con 
tested  the  facts  about  the  sinking  of  ships  and  said  that  in  any  case 
infractions  of  their  neutrality  by  one  belligerent  did  not  authorise 
another  belligerent  to  take  similar  action.  They  also  could  not  believe 
that  Great  Britain  would  cdrive  a  small  neutral  country  into  a  war/ 
though  this  would  be  the  result  if  the  action  mentioned  in  the  aide- 
memoire  were  taken.  The  Swedish  Government  also  protested  strongly 
against  our  proposal.  M.  Boheman  told  the  British  Charge  d'affaires 
that  the  result  would  be  a  German  occupation  of  Denmark,  and 
possibly  the  end  of  the  independent  existence  of  all  the  Scandinavian 
States.'  He  added:  CI  should  have  thought  that  the  British  Govern 
ment  had  the  fate  of  a  sufficient  number  of  smaller  States  on  their 
consciences  as  it  is.' 

The  War  Cabinet  discussed  the  situation  on  January  8,  9,  10,  u 
and  12.  The  Foreign  Office  continued  to  recommend  that,  if  we 
intended  to  carry  out  our  larger  plan,  we  should  give  up  the  smaller 
plan  of  interference  with  the  Narvik  traffic,  since  our  action  might 
involve  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  war  with  Germany,  and  thus 
cause  the  greatest  resentment  against  us.  The  War  Cabinet  decided 
once  again  to  postpone  a  decision,  and  meanwhile  to  put  to  the 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  Governments  alternative  plans  by  which 
they  would  themselves  cut  off  German  ore  supplies.  Mr.  Churchill, 
however,  remained  in  favour  of  immediate  action.  He  doubted 
whether  the  Germans  would  retaliate  by  an  invasion  of  southern 
Norway.  We  could  not  go  on  allowing  neutrals  to  tie  our  hands 
while  we  were  fighting  for  their  liberties.2 

On  January  1 7  the  War  Cabinet  had  still  not  come  to  a  final 
conclusion.  They  agreed  with  a  suggestion  from  Lord  Halifax  that 
be  should  see  the  Scandinavian  Ministers  again  and  explain  our 
:ase  firmly  to  them.  The  interviews  took  place  on  January  18.  Lord 

1  The  King  of  Norway  also  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  H.M.  the  King. 

2  Mr.  Churchill  warned  the  War  Cabinet  on  January  12  that  we  might  be  mistaken  in 
hinking  that  time  was  on  our  side.  The  central  position  of  Germany  allowed  her  to 
leliver  thrusts  in  several  directions,  and  we  might  well  have  a  much  graver  situation 
ihead  of  us. 
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Halifax  argued  that  we  had  a  right  to  demand  that  the  Germans 
should  not  be  permitted  to  break  all  the  rules  and  commit  acts  of 
inhumanity  everywhere  on  the  high  seas  while  we  were  expected 
to  refrain  even  from  the  smallest  technical  violations  of  international 
law.  It  was  time  that  the  neutral  governments  applied  their  minds 
to  considering  the  best  means  of  helping  rather  than  hindering  a 
cause  which  they  could  not  wish  to  see  defeated. 

The  Scandinavian  Governments  would  not  be  moved.  On  January 
19  the  Norwegian  Minister  left  another  memorandum  at  the  Foreign 
Office  protesting  against  our  proposed  action,  and  concluding  with 
the  words  The  circumstances  that  Great  Britain  is  fighting  for  its 
life  cannot  give  it  a  right  to  jeopardise  the  existence  of  Norway.'1  On 
January  26,  when  Mr.  Mallet,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  E.  Monson 
as  Minister  to  Sweden,  presented  his  credentials,  the  King  of  Sweden 
repeated  the  view  that  Sweden  could  not  go  to  war  openly  in 
support  of  Finland,  and  that  our  proposed  action  against  the  Narvik 
traffic  would  lead  to  immediate  German  reprisals  against  Sweden. 

On  January  29  the  War  Cabinet  considered  another  report  from 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  latter  were  now  in  favour  of  the  'larger 
operation'  since  it  would  give  us  our  'first  and  best  chance  of  wresting 
the  initiative'  from  the  Germans  and  of  'shortening  the  war.5  Their 
report  stated  the  naval,  military,  and  air  forces  required  for  the 
occupation  of  Narvik,  Trondhjem,  Bergen  and  Stavanger,  an 
advance  to  Lulea  before  the  breaking  of  the  ice,  and  the  provision 
of  aid  to  the  Swedes  in  southern  Sweden.  The  War  Cabinet  post 
poned  a  decision  until  after  military  discussions  with  the  French. 
The  French  had  suggested  a  landing  at  Petsamo  which  would 
certainly  mean  war  with  Russia,  and  which  seemed  to  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  in  other  respects  impracticable.2  Although  these  discussions 
did  not  take  matters  much  further,  the  War  Cabinet  decided  on 
February  2  to  reject  the  Petsamo  proposal  and  to  go  on  with  the 
'larger  plan'  which  combined  aid  to  Finland  with  the  occupation 
of  the  ore  fields. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Mr.  Churchill  went  to 

1  On  the  same  day  M.  Koht,  the  Norwegian  Foreign  Minister,  said  in  the  Storting 
that  'when  a  ship  is  blown  up  and  the  crew  are  killed,  we  have  no  proof  left  of  who  is 
responsible,  and  we  cannot  address  our  complaints  to  any  one  government;  we  can  only 
blame  the  war  itself.'  The  Foreign  Office  instructed  Sir  G.  Dormer  on  January  24  to 
point  out  the  bad  impression  made  in  Great  Britain  by  this  speech,  and  to  say  that  'is 
the  Norwegian  Government's  conception  of  neutrality  is  that  both  belligerents  earn 
equal  blame  for  action  known  to  be  taken  by  one  of  them,  the  other  will  have  less 
inducement  to  respect  Norwegian  interests.' 

2  On  January  18  the  French  Ambassador  gave  the  Foreign  Office  a  memorandum 
from  the  French  Government  urging  the  importance  of  immediate  action  at  Narvik  (with 
the  possibility  that  this  action  might  lead  to  the  control  of  the  ore-fields)  and  of  using 
Polish  ships  serving  with  the  British  navy  to  operate  against  the  Russians  in  the  Arctic. 
The  British  Government  had  already  refused  this  latter  proposal.  The  memorandum 
pointed  out  that  the  defeat  of  Finland  would  have  serious  consequences  for  the  Allies 
since  they  had  publicly  assured  the  Finns  of  support. 
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Paris  on  February  5  for  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme  War  Council. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  explained  our  plan.  He  said  that  the  expedition 
would  require  Scandinavian  consent;  the  force  must  be  substantial, 
and  must  consist  of  regular  divisions.  They  would,  however,  go  as 
'volunteers,'  and  Russia  need  not  declare  war  against  the  Allies 
unless  she  wished  to  do  so.  The  German  reaction  would  be  one  of 
'consternation5.  We  should  have  to  leave  a  force  near  to  the  ore 
deposits;  the  Germans  would  find  it  hard  to  turn  out  this  force, 
though  they  might  occupy  points  in  southern  Norway,  and  we  might 
have  to  assist  the  Swedes. 

So  far  the  Prime  Minister  was  repeating  the  advice  given  by  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  now  turned  to  the  diplomatic  side.  He  thought 
that  the  Finns,  if  they  were  told  of  our  plan,  would  appeal  to  Sweden 
and  Norway  to  allow  passage  across  their  territory;  that  the  Scandi 
navian  countries  would  not  refuse  this  sole  means  of  saving  Finland^ 
and  that  we  could  meet  the  argument  of  danger  from  Germany  by 
offering  help  against  a  German  attack.  If  Norway  and  Sweden 
become  involved  in  war  with  Germany,  the  Allies  would  gain  by  the 
diversion  of  German  forces  and  the  stoppage  of  supplies  vital  to 
German  industry.  M.  Daladier  agreed  with  these  proposals.  He 
asked  what  we  should  do  if  the  Scandinavian  countries  refused 
passage.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  we  must  take  this  risk,  but  that 
refusal  was  unlikely,  though  we  might  get  formal  protests. 


The  military  assumptions  behind  this  policy  were  remarkable.  The 
belief  that  the  Scandinavian  Governments  could  be  persuaded  to 
enter  the  war  on  behalf  of  Finland  was  hardly  less  astonishing  in 
view  of  the  assertions  which  they  had  already  made,  and  which,  in 
fact,  they  continued  to  repeat.  Two  days  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  War  Council  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister  told  Mr.  Mallet 
that  Great  Britain  would  be  unable  to  help  Sweden  in  the  event  of 
a  sudden  attack  by  Germany.  The  Germans  could  destroy  every  city 
in  Sweden  by  bombing,  while  it  would  take  the  Allies  five  months 
to  bring  100,000  men  into  the  country.  On  February  10  the  Swedish 
Minister  in  London,  on  his  return  from  Stockholm,  repeated  that 
the  Swedes  were  determined  to  maintain  their  neutrality.  They  did 
not  feel  responsible  for  the  conditions  which  had  led  to  the  war  in 
Europe.  They  also  could  not  discuss  with  the  Allies  the  possibility 
of  military  assistance  in  a  situation  arising  out  of  aid  given  by  the 
Scandinavian  countries  to  Finland.  The  Minister  admitted  that 
Swedish  policy  might  not  seem  to  the  Allies  Very  heroic,  nor  perhaps 
wholly  in  accordance  with  purely  Allied  interests.'  The  Norwegian 
Government  were  equally  clear.  They  had  sent  another  note  on 
February  2  declaring  that  Norwegian  neutrality  was  cthe  unanimous 
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will  of  the  Norwegian  people.5  On  February  19  the  King  of  Sweden 
issued  a  public  statement—after  a  press  report  that  the  Swedish 
Government  had  refused  a  Finnish  request  for  military  aid—that  he 
regarded  it  as  his  'imperative  duty  to  make  the  utmost  endeavour5 
to  keep  Sweden  out  of  the  war  between  the  Great  Powers,  and  that 
he  had  warned  the  Finnish  Government  'from  the  very  first'  not  to 
count  on  Swedish  military  intervention. 

Meanwhile  the  first  requirement  of  the  Allied  plans— an  appeal 
from  Finland— seemed  less  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Finns  were 
coming  to  the  end  of  their  resources  in  men  and  material  and  the 
Allied  offers  appeared  insufficient.  Even  if  the  Allies  could  send 
larger  numbers  more  quickly,  there  seemed  no  chance  that  the 
Swedish  Government  would  allow  their  passage.  An  appeal  to  the 
Allies  might  thus  make  matters  worse  for  the  Finns  in  the  negotiations 
which  they  would  soon  have  to  open  with  Russia.1 


The  collapse  of  the  Allied  plan  came  quickly.  On  March  i  the 
Finnish  Minister  in  London  told  Lord  Halifax  that  the  military 
situation  was  very  difficult,  and  that  in  view  of  the  attitude  of 
Sweden,  there  was  little  chance  of  getting  Allied  help  to  Finland. 
In  any  case  Allied  assistance  could  not  arrive  in  time,  and  appeared 
to  be  limited  to  12,000  men.  Later  on  the  same  day  the  Minister  said 
that  he  had  been  instructed  to  ask  (i)  whether  the  Allies  could  send, 
at  once,  100  bombers  with  their  crews,  and  50,000  men,  with  rein 
forcements  later,  in  time  to  reach  Finland  during  March,  (ii)  whether 
the  Allied  forces  could  fight  anywhere  in  the  country,  (iii)  whether 
we  could  persuade  Norway  and  Sweden  to  allow  passage  to  the 
Allied  Forces,  and  what  we  should  do  in  the  event  of  their  refusal.2 

The  French  Government  were  asked  the  same  questions.   M. 
Daladier  replied  that  they  would  accept  all  the  Finnish  requests  and 


incident  at  this  time  shewed  the  anxiety  of  the  Norwegian  Government  to 
^TcP^  Pf0YocJ?on  to  Germany.  A  German  ship,  the  Altmark,  was  intercepted  by 
.M.b.  Cossack  in  Norwegian  waters,  while  returning  to  Germany  with  about  qoo 
British  prisoners  from  merchant  ships  sunk  by  the  Graf  Spee.  The  commander  of  the 
Cossack  ^proposed  that  the  Altmark  should  go  to  Bergen  under  Anglo-Nomeglan^ardi^ 
£HeL  ^  cJCUmStan°?  °f  *£'  .?^Sage  **&*  be  instigated.  After  this  proposal 
nSl^  T^  '/  *?*  f™m**.M.S.  Cossack  bo^ed  &*  Altmark  and  releLed  the 
*lT  i  I'l  i  Jf"f  51??1?  ***  stronScst  Protest  from  ^e  Norwegian  Government, 
v  Tf,  i?e  lattCr  h\d.  failed  t0  Compel  **  Altmark  to  observe  the  conditions  under 
which  belligerent  warships  could  enter  and  pass  through  neutral  waters. 

th^Vnr^S^ffi  *  fv^  °id?  CU?CntS  °f  °pinion  at  this  ^  *»*  Lord  Lothian  warned 
^S^S^l^^00^  T  cxP1.anation  of  **  A*™*  incident  had  been  well 
received  in  the  United  States,  further  action  such  as  the  laying  of  a  minefield  in  Nor 
wegian  .waters  might  meet  with  aless  good  reception,  and  strengthen  ^w^toiSd 

f^^T^^  T***?  rightS  "Sy"4  high-handed  British  mtlrference.  oSru^o 
the  War  Cabinet  again  postponed  a  decision  about  the  minefield.  -^Druary  29 

2  The  Finnish  Government  informed  the  British  Minister  on  Februarv  28  that  in 
answer  to  their  enquiry,  the  Swedish  Government  had  said  that  tSey  woElow  Sage 
only  to  small  groups  of  unarmed  volunteers,  and  not  to  a  force  of  Allied  troops 
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were  prepared  to  override  Norwegian  and  Swedish  objections.  The 
War  Cabinet  were  disquieted  at  the  French  answer.  The  promises 
seemed  to  be  bluff,  and  made  in  the  knowledge  that  the  French 
could  blame  us  for  their  failure  to  redeem  them.  We  could  neither 
spare  100  bombers,  nor  transport  50,000  men  to  Finland  in  March. 
If  our  forces  fought  in  the  south  of  Finland,  they  could  be  cut  off 
by  the  Germans  after  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia; 
we  should  therefore  need  more  than  20,000  men  on  our  lines  of 
communication.  The  War  Cabinet  decided  to  tell  the  Finns  that 
transport  facilities  in  Scandinavia  were  the  limiting  factor  in  our 
offer,  but  that  the  despatch  of  Allied  forces  would  mean  that  the 
British  Empire  and  France  were  wholeheartedly  behind  the  Finns, 
and  would  do  everything  in  their  power  to  support  them,  and  that 
we  had  approached  Norway  and  Sweden  with  a  request  for  passage. 

The  formal  approach  to  the  two  latter  Governments  was  made 
forthwith.  Both  Governments  sent  a  refusal.  The  Swedish  Foreign 
Minister  implied  Very  politely3  in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Mallet 
that  we  were  more  interested  in  using  Scandinavia  as  a  battleground 
for  'our  war'  with  Germany  than  in  saving  Finland.  Mr.  Mallet 
replied  that  cour  war3  was  of  vital  interest  to  Sweden.  The  Foreign 
Minister's  answer  was  that  he  did  not  think  it  in  Swedish  interests 
that  the  Germans  should  be  utterly  defeated,  since  the  result  would 
be  a  communist  Germany  too  weak  to  act  in  eastern  Europe  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Russia.  The  danger  to  Sweden  from  Russia  would 
then  be  worse  than  the  danger  from  Germany  in  the  event  of  a 
German  victory. 

The  French  still  wished  to  tell  the  Scandinavian  Governments 
that  we  intended  to  carry  out  our  plans  whatever  their  attitude 
might  be.  They  thought  that  the  two  Governments  could  not  commit 
themselves  openly  but  that  they  would  allow  our  passage  if  their 
responsibility  were  not  openly  involved.  The  Foreign  Office  was  less 
hopeful.  We  could  make  another  approach  to  the  Scandinavian 
Governments,  if  the  Finns  asked  us  to  do  so,  but  we  could  not  act 
even  against  Norwegian  and  Swedish  passive  resistance,  since  we 
depended  upon  the  use  of  their  railways.*  The  Foreign  Office  thought 
that,  unless  we  could  meet  the  demand  of  the  Finns  for  bombers—a 
demand  repeated  on  March  6— we  should  not  ask  them  to  appeal 
to  us.  In  any  case,  since  we  had  no  hope  of  getting  Scandinavian 
consent  to  our  passage,  did  we  really  want  an  appeal  ?  On  March  1 1 
the  Finnish  Government  asked  the  Allied  Governments  to  make 

1  Mr.  Mallet  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  March  12  that  a  War  Office  trans 
portation  expert  who  had  visited  Stockholm  had  given  the  impression  that  he  foresaw 
difficulties  in  maintaining  a  force  in  Finland.  The  railways  from  Norway  to  Sweden 
could  be  sabotaged,  and  resolute  enemy  air  action  could  reduce  the  traffic  on  the  'bottle 
neck'  east  of  Boden  to  a  mere  trickle.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Foreign  Office  papers 
to  shew  why  these  conclusions  had  not  been  reached  earlier. 
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another  attempt  to  obtain  Scandinavian  consent  to  the  passage  of 
an  expeditionary  force.  The  result  was  again  negative.  Two  days 
later  the  Finnish  Government  informed  the  British  Minister  that 
they  had  signed  the  terms  of  an  armistice  with  Russia.  They 
explained  that  they  had  not  the  resources  to  hold  out  during  the 
four  or  five  weeks  while  Allied  help  was  on  its  way,  and  that  in  any 
case  the  attitude  of  Norway  and  Sweden  would  have  prevented  the 
Allied  forces  from  reaching  Finland. 


(Hi) 

French  insistence  upon  carrying  out  the  Narvik  project:  British  unwillingness 
to  accept  a  French  proposal  for  bombing  the  Caucasian  oil-fields:  Anglo- 
Russian  relations  at  the  close  of  the  Russo-Finnish  war:  the  Allied  notes  of 
Aprils,  1940,  to  Norway  and  Sweden:  the  German  invasion  of  Norway  and 
Denmark. 

The  suggestion  that  an  Allied  force  sent  through  Scandinavia  to 
Finland  might  cut  off  German  iron  ore  supplies  from  Sweden  had 
been  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  French.  The  collapse  of 
Finland  was  likely  to  have  a  specially  depressing  effect  upon  French 
morale.  There  was  in  fact  no  reason  why  the  Allies  should  have  been 
expected  to  save  Finland  from  Russian  aggression.  They  were 
fighting  with  as  yet  insufficient  resources  against  Germany.  They 
had  the  most  obvious  reasons  for  not  driving  Russia  into  a  military 
alliance  with  the  Germans.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Latin 
American  countries  (which  had  taken  the  initiative  in  expelling 
Russia  from  the  League)  were  willing  to  undertake  the  slightest  risk 
on  behalf  of  the  Finns.  The  Scandinavian  States,  in  spite  of  their 
direct  interest  in  the  survival  of  Finnish  independence,  had  refused 
to  allow  an  Allied  force  passage  through  their  countries.  If  the  Allies 
had  not  said  that  they  were  trying  to  save  Finland,  and  if  their 
failure  to  bring  any  effective  help  had  not  followed  closely  upon 
their  inability  to  save  Poland,  the  effect  upon  public  opinion  need 
not  have  been  so  serious.  Furthermore,  the  Allies  had  made  it  clear 
to  the  world  that  they  intended  to  seize  the  military  initiative  and  to 
shorten  the  war  by  cutting  off  from  Germany  an  essential  supply. 
They  had  now  failed  to  do  so. 

The  Foreign  Office  realised  that  the  general  effect  in  France  might 
be  a  strengthening  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  a  compromise 
peace.  The  French  attitude  might  seem  unreasonable,  but  French 
public  opinion  had  been  more  uneasy  than  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain  over  the  inaction  on  land  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
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war.  We  had  been  building  up  an  army;  the  French  already  had 
a  large  army  in  the  field,  and  yet  had  no  results  to  show  except 
continuing  economic  dislocation.  The  Foreign  Office  also  under 
stood  the  tendency  of  the  French  Government  to  suggest  operations 
in  areas  away  from  the  western  front.  They  expected  proposals  for  a 
change  in  our  Balkan  policy;  here  also  it  was  impossible  to  take  the 
initiative  in  the  existing  state  of  Allied  resources. 

The  British  Government  now  proposed  to  disperse  the  force 
assembled  for  the  Scandinavian  expedition,  since  an  attempt  to  seize 
the  ore  fields  would  be  likely  to  drive  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the 
German  side.  The  French,  however,  wanted  to  carry  out  the  mine- 
laying  in  Norwegian  waters  and  to  use  the  probable  German  reaction 
for  putting  the  'larger  project5  into  effect.  The  Foreign  Office 
regarded  this  plan  as  impracticable,  but  thought  that  we  might  warn 
the  Scandinavian  States  that  further  subservience  to  Germany  or 
Russia,  instead  of  enabling  them  to  keep  out  of  the  war,  might  bring 
them  into  direct  conflict  with  the  Allies. 

On  March  20  M.  Daladier's  Government  fell.  M.  Reynaud 
formed  a  new  administration  in  which  he  took  over  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  M.  Daladier  became  Minister  of  War  and 
Defence.  The  British  Government  had  already  suggested  a  meeting 
of  the  Supreme  War  Council.  Before  this  meeting  took  place 
M.  Reynaud  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris 
on  the  future  conduct  of  the  war.  He  proposed  once  again  immediate 
action  in  Norwegian  territorial  waters  and  expected  that  German 
retaliation  would  give  the  Allies  an  opportunity  to  take  control  of 
the  ore  fields.  He  also  suggested  that  we  should  cut  off  Russian  oil 
supplies  to  Germany  by  bombing  the  Caucasian  oil  centres. 

The  War  Cabinet  had  already  considered  this  last  possibility. 
Anglo-Russian  relations  had  been  severely  strained  by  the  Finnish 
war.  Sir  W.  Seeds  had  left  Moscow  at  the  end  of  1939  and  a  successor 
had  not  been  appointed.  M.  Maisky  remained  in  London,  but  no 
general  discussion  with  him  took  place  between  November  27,  1939, 
and  the  end  of  January,  1940.  On  January  30,  when  he  came  to  the 
Foreign  Office  to  see  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler*  on  the  matter  of  a  Russian 
ship  detained  in  Far  Eastern  waters,  M.  Maisky  suggested  that  we 
and  the  Russians  should  'isolate  sources  of  difference.3  He  said  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  he  had  agreed  with  Mr. 
Eden  eto  put  the  war  in  a  compartment  by  itself,  but  otherwise  to 
try  to  maintain  the  necessary  contacts  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  U.SJS.R.'  He  hoped  that  we  might  treat  the  Finnish  war  in  the 
same  way.  He  explained  -that  there  was  'nothing  sentimental5  about 
the  Russo-German  rapprochement.  The  Soviet  Government  intended 
to  follow  only  their  own  interests.  'We  lived  in  a  period  of  change, 

1  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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anything  might  happen,  and  in  the  jungle  the  strangest  of  animals 
got  together  if  they  felt  that  their  joint  interests  made  this  advisable.' 

The  Russo-German  economic  agreement  of  February  1 1  seemed 
an  unsatisfactory  sequel  to  M.  Maisky's  assurances;  the  War  Cabinet 
were  bound  to  consider  how  much  further  the  Russians  intended  to 
take  their  assistance  to  Germany,  and  whether  we  should  gain  or 
lose  by  cutting  off  Russian  oil  supplies  at  the  price  of  war  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  Neither  the  Foreign  Office  nor  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  regarded 
action  of  this  kind  as  desirable.  The  Foreign  Office  thought,  as 
before,  that  Russia  did  not  want  to  get  involved  in  the  war  and  did 
not  intend  to  attack  us.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  thought  that  bombing 
the  Caucasian  oil  fields  might  cause  a  Russian  economic  and  military 
collapse,  but  would  not  bring  about  an  early  defeat  of  Germany. 
Meanwhile  our  military  strength  in  1940  might  not  be  sufficient  to 
deal  with  Germany  alone.  We  had  also  to  consider  Italy  and  could 
not  provide  until  late  in  1940  forces  adequate  to  meet  Russian 
threats  to  the  Middle  East. 

In  February  Sir  S.  Cripps,  while  on  a  tour  in  the  Far  East,  had 
seen  the  Soviet  Ambassador  at  Chungking,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Government  wanted  a  rapprochement  with 
Great  Britain.  At  his  own  suggestion  Sir  S.  Cripps  flew  to  Moscow 
where  on  February  16  he  saw  M.  Molotov.  He  came  back  saying 
that  M.  Molotov  had  told  him  that  the  Soviet  Government  wished 
to  make  a  trade  or  political  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  if  the 
latter  would  act  in  a  friendly  way  to  Russia.  The  Foreign  Office 
thought  Sir  S.  Cripps  too  optimistic,  and  waited  for  an  approach 
from  M.  Maisky.  On  March  18,  during  another  interview  at  the 
Foreign  Office  about  Russian  shipping,  M.  Maisky  repeated  that 
Russian  policy  was  one  of  independence.  Nine  days  later  M.  Maisky 
told  Lord  Halifax  that  the  Soviet  Government  would  be  prepared 
to  enter  into  a  trade  agreement  if  we  would  settle  'certain  problems' 
which  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  Anglo-Russian  trade.  Lord  Halifax 
said  that  an  agreement  was  difficult  because  the  Russians  appeared 
to  be  working  against  our  efforts  to  cut  off  German  trade.  M.  Maisky 
answered  that  the  Russians  would  guarantee  that  goods  sent  by 
the  Allies  to  Russia  were  only  for  Russian  use.  He  stated  once  more 
that  Russian  policy  was  independent,  and  that  there  was  no  founda 
tion  for  the  talk  of  a  Russo-German  military  alliance. 

The  Foreign  Office  did  not  expect  much  to  come  from  M.  Maisky's 
proposal.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  increase 
our  trade  with  Russia  and  to  secure  an  agreement  rationing  the 
import  of  valuable  materials  into  Russia  and  restricting  the  deliveries 
of  oil  to  Germany.  The  War  Cabinet  therefore  agreed  that  the  Foreign 
Office  should  discuss  with  M.  Maisky  the  possibilities  of  an  agreement. 

In  these  circumstances  the  British  Ministers  at  the  meeting  of  the 
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Supreme  War  Council  on  March  28  were  unwilling  to  go  beyond  a 
'study5  of  the  Caucasian  project.!  The  Prime  Minister  mentioned 
M.  Maisky's  approach  about  a  trade  agreement  as  a  sign  that 
Russia  might  be  wishing  to  improve  her  relations  with  the  Allies. 
We  were  ready  to  meet  the  urgent  French  wishes  for  action  of  some 
kind  by  putting  into  effect  the  'smaller'  Scandinavian  project,  i.e. 
laying  a  minefield  in  Norwegian  waters,  after  we  had  sent  to  the 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  Governments  the  notes  of  warning  suggested 
by  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  War  Cabinet  accepted  on  March  29  the  recommendations  of 
the  Supreme  War  Council  on  these  lines.  Once  again  French 
insistence  had  led  the  British  Ministers  to  a  decision  which  they 
probably  would  not  otherwise  have  taken.  They  thought  it  unlikely 
that  the  Germans  would  reply  to  the  laying  of  a  minefield  by  an 
invasion  of  Norway,  since  the  Baltic  ports  would  soon  be  open  and 
the  stoppage  of  the  Narvik  traffic  would  not  have  a  serious  effect 
until  the  winter  of  1940-1.  If,  however,  a  German  invasion  took 
place,  we  should  occupy  Narvik,  Bergen,  and  Trondhjem  and  try 
by  means  of  a  raid  to  destroy  the  aerodrome  at  Stavanger.  The  land 
ings  would  not  be  attempted  against  serious  Norwegian  opposition.2 

The  notes  were  sent  to  the  Scandinavian  Governments  on  April  5. 
They  stated  that  events  had  shewn  that  the  Germans  did  not  allow 
Sweden  and  Norway  'that  liberty  of  action  in  foreign  affairs  to  which 
they  were  entitled.9  The  Scandinavian  Governments  were  therefore 
not,  ein  present  circumstances,  entirely  free  agents.'  The  Allies  could 
not  accept  this  situation,  and  notified  the  Scandinavian  Governments 
'frankly  of  certain  vital  interests  and  requirements  which  the  Allied 
Governments  intend  to  assert  and  defend.'  The  Allies  'seeing  that 
they  are  waging  war  for  aims  which  are  as  much  in  the  interests  of 
smaller  States  as  in  their  own,  cannot  allow  the  course  of  the  war 
to  be  influenced  against  them  by  advantages  derived  by  Germany 
from  Sweden  or  from  Norway.'  They  therefore  reserved  their  right 

1  This  'study'  was  not  undertaken.  Within  a  short  time  the  German  successes  in  Norway 
ruled  out  of  practical  consideration  any  project  for  an  attack  on  the  Caucasian  oil  fields. 
The  proposal  was  mentioned  in  general  terms  at  a  meeting  of  British  representatives  in 
Turkey,  Hungary,  the  Balkan  States  and  Italy  which  was  held  at  the  Foreign  Office  on 
April  8  and  1 1 .  The  view  taken  by  all  present  was  that  it  would  be  better  to  drop  the 
project  for  the  time  and  to  reconsider  it  in  the  autumn  when  the  German  oil  position 
would  be  more  critical  and  the  Allies— and  Turkey—  would  be  stronger.  M.  Reynaud 
raised  the  matter  again  at  the  Supreme  War  Council  on  April  22,  but  there  was  obviously 
no  possibility  of  putting  the  plan  into  effect  even  if  the  British  Government  had  not 
been  opposed  to  it. 

2  The  British  Ministers  had  been  more  willing  to  fall  in  with  the  French  wish  to  take 
immediate  action  against  the  Narvik  traffic  because  they  wanted  French  approval  of  a 
plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Churchill,  for  dropping  mines  in  German  inland  waters.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  this  latter  plan— which  could  not  have  produced  more  than 
minor  interference  with  German  inland  traffic— was  given  such  importance.  In  fact,  after 
M.  Reynaud  had  accepted  it  at  the  Supreme  War  Council,  M.  Daladier  continued  to 
oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  provoke  German  air  retaliation  on  French  factories. 
M.  Daladier  refused  to  give  way,  and  the  operation  was  postponed. 
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to  hinder  or  prevent  Germany  from  obtaining  those  advantages.  The 
notes,  as  was  expected,  were  badly  received  at  Stockholm  and  Oslo. 

On  April  8  the  Admiralty  announced  the  laying  of  a  minefield  in 
Norwegian  territorial  waters.  On  the  following  day  the  Germans 
occupied  Oslo,  Christiansand,  Stavanger,  Bergen,  Trondhjem  and 
Narvik.*  They  also  invaded  and  occupied  Denmark. 


(iv) 

Allied  failure  to  expel  the  Germans  from  Norway:  refusal  of  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands  to  co-ordinate  plans  of  resistance  with  the  Allies:  Mussolini9  s 
increasing  hostility  to  the  Allies. 

During  the  period  between  the  German  invasion  of  Norway  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Allied  forces  intended  for  the  recapture  of 
Trondhjem  there  was  little  opportunity  for  diplomatic  action.  On 
the  morning  of  April  9  Sir  C.  Dormer  was  instructed  to  assure  the 
Norwegian  Government  that  we  should  extend  our  full  aid  to 
Norway  and  would  fight  the  war  in  full  association  with  her,  and 
that  we  were  taking  immediate  steps  to  deal  with  the  German 
occupation  of  Bergen  and  Trondhjem.  Mr.  Mallet  was  instructed 
at  the  same  time  to  ask  what  the  Swedish  Government  intended  to 
do  about  the  German  invasion  of  Norway.  The  Swedish  answer- 
given  after  a  secret  session  of  the  Riksdag-was  that  Sweden  did  not 
intend  to  enter  the  war  on  behalf  of  Norway,  and  would  fight  only  if 
attacked.  On  the  morningof  April  10  the  French  Minister  at  Stockholm 
gave  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister  a  note  promising  help  in  the  event  of 
a  Germaninvasion.  The  Foreign  Minister  asked  Mr,  Mallet  whether  he 
hadsimilarinstructions.  Mr.  Malletsaid  thathehad  no  instructions  but 
that  he  could  associate  himself  with  the  French  Minister's  assurances. 
The  Foreign  Office  asked  him  on  April  1  1  to  confirm  this  statement. 
On  the  night  of  April  10-11  the  French  Government  informed 
Sir  R.   Campbell,  British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  that  they  were 
sending^  mission  to  Sweden  to  encourage  the  Swedish  Government 
not  to  give  way  to  German  demands.  Sir  R.  Campbell  said  that  the 
Mission  should  include  British  representatives.  The  French  repre 
sentatives  therefore  came  to  London  on  April  11  for  a  discussion  on 
policy.  They  proposed  to  tell  the  Swedes  that  in  the  event  of  a 
German  attack  the  Allies  could  provide  assistance  within  a  definite 
period.  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  was  more  cautious.  He  warned 
the  French  representatives  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  underrate 
the  strength  of  the  position  which  the  Germans  had  already  built 


nntJ^o  5?  **"£*  S^PS  AtartCd  °n  April  27th*  iS  t0  Sa^»  ^°  davs  beforc  the  Allied 
notes  to  the  Scandinavian  Governments  and  five  days  before  the  British  announcement 
of  minelaying  m  Norwegian  territorial  waters. 
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up  in  Norway;  they  could  quickly  reinforce  Stavanger,  Bergen  and 
Trondhjem,  and  we  should  not  find  it  easy  to  dislodge  them.  We 
might  have  at  any  moment  a  great  offensive  in  the  west.  We  ought 
not  therefore  to  disperse  our  forces.  If  we  urged  Sweden  to  declare 
war  on  Germany  on  the  assumption  that  the  Allies  would  come  to 
her  aid,  we  might  be  committed  to  operations  on  a  considerable 
scale.  Hence  we  should  advise  the  Swedes  to  maintain  their  neutrality 
unless  the  Germans  tried  to  reach  the  ore  fields.  The  French  repre 
sentatives  accepted  this  view,  and  on  the  night  of  April  11-12  Mr. 
Mallet  was  instructed  that  the  Mission  should  not  try  to  persuade 
the  Swedes  into  a  policy  of  provoking  Germany  to  action,  but  should 
say  to  them  that,  if  they  decided  to  go  to  war  with  Germany,  they 
could  count  on  Allied  assistance.3- 

The  Foreign  Office  throughout  these  critical  days  considered  that 
the  French  were  still  too  much  inclined  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
diversion  of  the  war  from  the  western  front  and  of  reaching  the  ore 
fields,  whereas  the  essential  and  immediate  requirement  was  the 
recapture  of  Trondhjem.  As  late  as  April  22-3— when  the  Supreme 
War  Council  met  in  Paris— M.  Reynaud  considered  that  the  Allies 
should  aim  at  cutting  off  the  ore  supplies  or  destroying  the  installa 
tions  at  the  mines.  Mr.  Chamberlain  again  took  a  more  realist  view. 
He  pointed  out  that,  although  we  had  destroyed  all  the  German 
warships  at  Narvik,  the  forces  on  land  were  in  a  strong  position,  and 
we  could  not  yet  attack  them.  We  should  need  specially  trained 
troops  for  an  advance  from  Narvik  through  the  snow  to  the  Swedish 
frontier.  The  Germans  might  send  an  ultimatum  to  Sweden;  we 
should  be  unable  to  reach  the  mines  in  sufficient  strength  before  the 
German  arrival.  Four  days  later— when  the  military  situation  had 
become  worse,  and  the  British  Government  had  decided  to  give  up 
the  attack  on  Trondhjem— the  French  were  still  opposed  to  the 
evacuation  of  central  Norway,  and  again  the  Prime  Minister  had  to 
point  out  that  Italy  might  soon  enter  the  war,  and  that  we  were 
not  strong  enough  at  sea  or  in  the  air  to  fight  at  the  same  time  in 
central  Scandinavia  and  in  the  Mediterranean.2 

1  On  May  6,  in  reply  to  a  report  from  Mr.  Mallet  quoting  Swedish  criticism  on  the 
Allied  withdrawal  from  central  Norway,  Lord  Halifax  instructed  him  that,  if  he  wished 
to  add  anything  to  his  own  answers  to  these  criticisms,  he  could  say  that  we  knew 
very  well  the  reasons  for  Swedish  policy  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  This  policy  had  not 
enabled  Sweden  to  avoid  grave  danger  to  herself  and  did  not  allow  her  to  criticise  us. 
On  May  7  Mr.  Mallet  telegraphed  that  the  Swedish  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  confirmed 
a  report  that  the  King  of  Sweden  had  exchanged  letters  with  Hitler  in  the  latter  half  of 
April  emphasising  the  intention  of  Sweden  to  maintain  her  neutrality.  According  to  a 
statement  by  General  Bodenschatz  which  was  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office,  the  King  of 
Sweden  told  Hitler  that  Sweden  would  resist  a  British  advance  into  the  country. 

2  After  the  British  recapture  of  Narvik,  a  proposal  from  a  Scandinavian  source  was  put 
to  the  British  Government  for  the  neutralisation  of  northern  Norway  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  All  foreign  troops  would  withdraw  south  of  a  line  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mosjoen.  Narvik  would  be  occupied  by  the  Norwegians,  or  temporarily  by  the  Swedes, 
and  no  ore  would  be  shipped  from  it.  For  obvious  reasons  nothing  came  of  this  suggestion. 
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The  Allied  failure  in  Norway-as  the  Foreign  Office  were  well 
aware— was  certain  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  Belgians  and  Dutch 
who  were  likely  to  be  the  next  victims  of  German  aggression.  Since 
the  Germans  had  now  shewn— though  there  need  have  been  no 
previous  doubts  about  the  matter— that  they  would  break  their 
engagements  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  their  neighbours,  the  Belgians 
and  Dutch  might  have  been  expected  at  least  to  co-ordinate  with 
the  Allies  plans  for  resistance  while  there  was  yet  time.  This  con 
sideration  applied  especially  to  Belgium,  where  the  public  deter 
mination  to  resist  was  strong,  and  the  chances  of  Allied  help  greatest. 
The  official  policy  of  avoiding  provocation  was  in  fact  futile,  since 
the  Germans  would  neither  trouble  to  look  for  an  excuse  to  make 
an  attack  on  Belgium  nor  decide  upon  one  merely  because  the 
Belgians  were  known  to  be  discussing  precautionary  measures  with 
the  Allies.  Fear  of  German  ruthlessness,  however,  outweighed  with 
the  Belgian  King  and  Government— and  especially  the  former— all 
considerations  of  logic.  After  their  alarm  in  November,  1939,*  the 
Belgians  did  not  approach  the  Allies  until  mid-January,  1940,  when 
they  again  thought  the  Germans  likely  to  attack  them  at  once  or 
within  a  very  short  time. 

On  the  night  of  January  13-14  M.  Spaak  told  Sir  L.  Oliphant, 
British  Ambassador  at  Brussels,  that,  if  the  expected  attack  took 
place,  Belgium  would  look  to  Great  Britain  and  France  for  help. 
Sir  L.  Oliphant  was  instructed  to  tell  the  Belgian  Government  that 
we  should  fulfil  our  obligations,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold 
staff  conversations  at  once.  Sir  L.  Oliphant  gave  this  message  to 
M.  Spaak  on  January  14,  but  the  Belgians  no  longer  thought  that 
an  attack  was  imminent  (neither  the  British  nor  the  French  military 
authorities  had  considered  it  likely)  and  M.  Spaak  was  evasive  about 
holding  staff  conversations.  The  matter  also  became  confused  because 
on  January  13  the  King  of  the  Belgians  asked  Sir  R.  Keyes  to  come 
to  Belgium.  The  King  does  not  seem  to  have  made  himself  clear  in 
his  conversation  with  Sir  R.  Keyes,  and  the  latter  had  the  wrong 
impression  that,  on  receiving  certain  assurances  about  the  future, 
the  King  would  invite  the  Allies  into  Belgium  at  once  even  if  the 
Germans  did  not  attack.  After  this  somewhat  absurd  misunder 
standing  had  been  cleared  up,  the  Foreign  Office  thought  it  desirable 
to  let  the  King  have  a  plain  statement  that  the  value  of  Allied 
assistance  to  Belgium  would  be  seriously  lessened  if  an  invitation  to 
enter  the  country  were  not  given  *in  sufficient  time  to  enable  the 
British  and  French  troops  to  secure  all  the  strategic  advantages  of 
position  before  any  German  attack  opens.5  Sir  L.  Oliphant  made  a 
communication  in  these  terms  to  the  King  on  March  22.  No  answer 
was  received. 

1  See  above,  pp.  9-10. 
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In  the  middle  of  March,  however,  there  had  been  signs  that  the 
Belgians  were  again  becoming  nervous  of  German  attack,  and,  for 
that  matter,  of  the  intentions  of  the  Allies.  M.  Spaak  asked  Sir  L. 
Oliphant  on  March  16  what  Great  Britain  and  France  would  do  if 
the  Germans  attacked  the  Netherlands  but  not  Belgium.  M.  Spaak 
was  told  that  we  could  not  give  a  full  answer  until  we  had  consulted 
the  French  Government,  but  that  we  could  say  at  once  that  if  the 
Belgians  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch,  we  should  come 
immediately  to  the  help  of  Belgium,  and  that  if,  contrary  to  our 
expectation,  the  Belgians  did  not  assist  the  Dutch,  we  might  send 
air  forces  across  Belgium  and  troops  into  Belgian  territory  both  to 
help  the  Dutch  and  to  protect  ourselves.  In  either  case  our  action 
would  depend  upon  Dutch  military  dispositions  of  which  as  yet  we 
knew  nothing.  The  French  agreed  with  this  provisional  answer,  but 
no  progress  was  made  in  co-ordinating  Allied  plans  with  the  Dutch 
or  with  the  Belgians.  Sir  N.  Bland,  British  Minister  to  the  Nether 
lands,  was  instructed  to  discuss  with  the  Netherlands  Government 
the  question  of  Allied  assistance;  the  Dutch  answered  that  they  must 
maintain  their  traditional  policy  of  independence  and  that  they 
could  not  engage  themselves  with  Belgium. 

At  the  Supreme  War  Council  on  April  9  M.  Reynaud  wanted  an 
immediate  request  to  be  made  to  the  Belgian  Government  for  an 
invitation  into  the  country.  With  British  agreement,  the  request  was 
put  to  M.  Spaak  during  the  night  of  April  9-10,  but  was  refused. 
On  the  following  day  the  Belgian  Government  announced  that  they 
intended  to  keep  to  a  policy  of  absolute  neutrality.  The  British  and 
French  Governments  considered  a  further  statement  to  the  Belgian 
Government;  the  Foreign  Office  thought  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  make  clear  to  the  Belgians  that,  in  the  event  of  a  German  invasion 
of  the  Netherlands,  we  should  certainly  have  to  send  forces  through 
Belgian  territory,  but  the  French  were  afraid  that  if  the  Germans 
heard  of  a  statement  to  this  effect  they  might  put  pressure  upon  the 
Belgians  to  say  that  they  would  resist  any  violation  of  their  neutrality. 
We  might  therefore  find  ourselves  hindered  at  the  moment  of  action 
by  Belgian  opposition. 

Thus,  after  months  of  intermittent  negotiation,  the  relations 
between  Belgium  and  the  Allies  were  still  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
Belgian  King  and  Government,  in  a  desperate  hope  of  avoid 
ing  attack,  had  lost  the  most  favourable  chance  of  protecting 
themselves. 


The  German  successes  in  Scandinavia  excited  Mussolini  as  much 
as  they  alarmed  King  Leopold.  Mussolini  had  begun  earlier 
to  emphasise  the  "malevolent5  character  of  his  neutrality,  or 
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non-belligerency.  On  February  19,  in  view  of  the  Italian  attitude  over 
trade  negotiations,  the  War  Cabinet  decided  to  stop  German  sea 
borne  coal  exports  to  Italy.1  This  decision  brought  a  strong  Italian 
protest,  but  after  the  meeting  between  Hitler  and  Mussolini  at  the 
Brenner  Pass  on  March  18  Ciano  told  Sir  P.  Loraine  that  Italian 
policy  had  not  changed.2  There  would  be  no  'surprises'  or  coups  de 
theatre.  For  the  time  at  least  Ciano's  assurances  were  borne  out  by 
the  facts,  and,  at  all  events  before  the  German  successes  in  Norway, 
there  was  nothing  to  shew  that  Mussolini  had  decided  to  bring  Italy 
into  the  war.  Even  in  the  first  days  of  the  German  attack  on  Norway 
the  evidence  of  Mussolini's  intentions  was  still  conflicting. 

The  Foreign  Office  considered  at  this  time  that  Italy  was  unlikely 
to  attack  the  Allies  directly,  or  indirectly  by  an  attack  on  Corfu 
which  would  bring  into  operation  the  Allied  guarantee  to  Greece. 
It  was  less  certain  that  the  Italians  would  not  attack  Yugoslavia. 
With  this  possibility  in  mind— and  with  their  usual  attempt  to  find 
military  diversions— the  French  suggested  enquiries  about  the 
attitude  not  only  of  Yugoslavia  but  of  Turkey,  Roumania  and  Greece. 
The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  these  enquiries  would  be  unwise, 
since  the  attitude  of  the  four  States  would  depend  on  Allied  action, 
and  if  we  tried  to  compel  them  to  commit  themselves  in  advance, 
they  would  suspect  us  of  wanting  to  get  them  involved  in  the  war. 
The  French  also  raised  once  again  the  question  of  an  Allied  expedi 
tion  to  Salonika.  The  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  pointed  out  that— apart 
from  other  difficulties—  our  experience  of  air  attack  in  Norway  had 
shewn  that  we  could  not  establish  or  maintain  a  force  at  Salonika  if 
we  were  at  war  with  Italy.  Towards  the  end  of  April  there  were 
reports  that  Mussolini  intended  to  enter  the  war  on  May  i  or  May  2. 
These  reports  turned  out  to  be  wrong.3  The  general  view  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  however,  was  that  Mussolini  had  three  objectives: 
(i)  he  was  trying  to  bluff  us  into  concessions  over  contraband  control 
and  into  an  offer  to  discuss  'Italian  claims' ;  (ii)  he  was  collaborating 
with  Hitler  to  attract  our  attention  and  our  forces  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Mediterranean;  (iii)  he  was  preparing  the  unwilling  Italian 
people  to  come  into  the  war.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  it  unlikely 
that  Mussolini  would  go  to  war  over  contraband  control.  If  it  were 
essential  for  military  reasons  to  avoid  war  with  Italy,  we  might  have 

1  At  the  beginning  of  February  a  trade  agreement  with  Italy  had  almost  been  com 
pleted.  On  February  8  Ciano  told  Sir  P.  Loraine  that  Mussolini  had  refused  to  continue 
(during  the  ensuing  six  months)  the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  war  material  to  Great 
Britain. 

2  Evidence  received  by  the  Foreign  Office  suggested  that  at  the  Brenner  meeting 
Mussolini  had  been  much  impressed  by  the  brilliance  of  Hitler's  plans  and  had  promised 
to  enter  the  war. 

3  There  were,  as  usual,  many  conflicting  reports.  According  to  one  of  them  Mussolini 
was  reported  to  have  said :  'The  Germans  are  trying  to  drag  me  into  the  war  by  the  hair 
Luckily,  I  am  bald'. 
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to  try  to  buy  her  off  by  satisfying  some  of  her  'claims'.  Meanwhile 
we  should  pay  no  attention  to  them.  Our  policy  for  the  time  should 
be  to  offer  a  trade  agreement,  but  otherwise  to  maintain  both  our 
contraband  control  and  our  precautionary  measures. 

The  reports  of  Mussolini's  intentions  were  conflicting  down  to  the 
opening  of  the  German  western  offensive.  On  May  8  Sir  P.  Loraine, 
who  had  been  home  on  leave  prolonged  by  illness,  had  a  long  con 
versation  with  Ciano.  Sir  P.  Loraine  said  that  during  the  last  months 
the  possibility  of  an  Anglo-Italian  war  had  reappeared.  Ciano's 
answer  was  that  Mussolini  stood  by  his  pact  with  Germany  and 
would  fulfil  all  his  obligations  to  her.  He  had  taken  complete  and 
sole  control  of  Italian  policy  and  would  come  to  his  decision  eat  his 
own  time  and  in  his  own  way.3  For  the  moment  Italian  policy  was 
unchanged.  Ciano  could  not  say  how  long  it  would  remain  un 
changed— 'perhaps  two  months,  perhaps  four,  perhaps  six,  maybe 
even  two  years.'  Neither  Ciano  nor  Mussolini  thought  that  the  real 
war  had  yet  begun.  Ciano  hinted  that  Mussolini's  attitude  would 
depend  on  what  happened  when  the  creal  war'  began.  Mean 
while  Mussolini  would  discuss  trade  matters,  but  would  'reject 
and  resent'  an  attempt  to  bribe  him  away  from  his  obligations  to 
Germany. 


(v) 

British  relations  with  the  United  States  from  the  outbreak  of  war  to  the 
opening  of  the  German  offensive  in  the  west:  Mr.  Welles*  visit  to  Europe. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  British  Government  knew  that  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  hoped  for  the  defeat  of  Hitler.  Their 
sympathy  with  the  Allies,  however,  was  based  more  on  American 
ideas  of  right  and  justice  than  on  a  calculation  of  interest.  Indeed 
one  of  the  problems  in  dealing  with  Anglo-American  relations  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  war  was  that  public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
did  not  realise  the  extent  to  which  American  strategic  and  economic 
interests  were  bound  up  with  an  Allied  victory. 

To  British  observers  the  consequences  to  the  United  States  of  an 
Allied  defeat  seemed  obvious.  The  smaller  European  countries  would 
fall  directly  under  German  or  Italian  domination.  Two  of  these 
smaller  countries  had  large  colonial  possessions  which— together  with 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  France—  would  be  at  the  disposal 
of  Germany  and  Italy.  No  help  could  be  expected  from  Russia;  if 
the  Russians  had  made  an  agreement  with  Hitler  when  they  could 
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have  had  British  and  French  support  in  resisting  him,  they  were 
unlikely  to  risk  opposing  him  after  he  had  become  master  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Any  concessions  offered  to  Japan,  in  order  to  obtain  free 
dom  of  action  for  the  United  States  armed  forces  in  the  Atlantic  area, 
would  be  bought  at  the  risk  of  American  security  in  the  Pacific;  the 
Japanese  might  well  refuse  American  offers,  and  seize  the  occasion 
to  fight  their  own  war  in  conjunction  with  the  Axis  Powers. 

Egypt,  Iraq,  Iran  and  the  whole  of  Arabia  would  be  subservient 
to  the  victors  and  the  United  States  would  no  longer  be  assured  of 
supplies  of  rubber,  tin,  copper,  and  other  raw  materials,  or  of  access 
to  the  resources  of  the  Middle  East  or  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
German  influence  would  be  strong  in  Latin  America  where  the 
Germans  could  exert  political  and  economic  concessions  by  threats 
or  even  in  some  cases  by  direct  attack. 

The  possession  of  vast  resources  would  influence  Hitler's  dreams  of 
world  mastery.  Since  the  Germans  were  likely  to  impose  some  kind 
of  totalitarian  regime  upon  a  defeated  Great  Britain  or  France,  the 
countries  of  North  America  would  alone  remain  free  to  continue  their 
criticism  of  Nazi  rule  and  to  threaten  the  permanence  of  German 
hegemony.  Hitler  would  therefore  do  all  he  could  to  interfere  with 
American  freedom  of  action  and  to  undermine  the  structure  of  free 
government  in  the  United  States. 

President  Roosevelt  and  his  Administration  might  be  aware  of 
these  considerations.  American  opinion  generally  still  did  not  face 
the  possibility  that  the  United  States  might  be  drawn  into  the  war 
to  defend  American  interests.  There  was  a  widespread  belief- 
fostered  by  German  propaganda  ever  since  the  treaty  of  Versailles— 
that  American  participation  in  the  first  World  War  had  been  un 
necessary  and  that  Great  Britain  and  France  had  misused  a  victory 
won  by  American  help.  To  most  Americans  the  risk  of  being  involved 
in  war  a  second  time  by  mistakes  in  their  own  policy  appeared  more 
real  and  more  serious  than  the  risks  which  the  United  States  would 
run  in  the  event  of  an  Allied  defeat.  Few  people  outside  a  small  circle 
of  business  men  and  technicians  impressed  by  the  German  Air  Force 
envisaged  such  a  defeat,  at  all  events  on  the  scale  of  the  French 
collapse  in  May  and  June,  1940.  It  was  assumed  that  at  the  worst  the 
United  States  would  have  a  long  time  for  preparation  and  that  even 
if  the  Allies  failed  to  destroy  the  Nazi  regime  or  to  stop  German 
aggression  in  Europe,  there  was  no  immediate  risk  of  the  whole 
eastern  Atlantic  seaboard  falling  under  German  control. 

In  September,  1939,  the  Neutrality  Act  of  igsy-an  extreme  mani 
festation  of  'isolationist'  opinion— was  still  in  force.  The  principal 
provisions  of  the  Act  were  that,  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  the  President 
was  bound  to  issue  a  declaration  naming  the  belligerents.  Thereafter 
the  supply  of  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war  to  the  parties 
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thus  named  was  illegal.  The  President  and  the  Administration  had 
made  it  clear  before  the  war  that  they  wanted  the  removal  of  this 
embargo  which,  obviously,  would  prejudice  Great  Britain  and 
France.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  Mr.  Roosevelt  issued  the  prescribed 
proclamation,  and  called  a  special  session  of  Congress  for  September 
21.  In  this  session  a  new  Act  repealed  the  embargo,  reimposed  the 
'cash  and  carry'  principle,1  but  exempted  certain  'safe  areas'  from 
its  operation.  The  Act  continued  the  prohibition  of  loans  to  belli 
gerent  governments. 

The  counterpart  to  the  view  that  America  could  keep  out  of  the 
war  was  that  the  war  could  be  kept  out  of  America.  To  this  end  an 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  'security  zone'  within  which  the 
peace  of  the  western  hemisphere  would  be  undisturbed.  The  President 
had  consulted  the  British  Government  about  a  plan  of  this  kind  early 
in  June,  1939.  He  had  proposed  American  air  and  naval  patrols  over 
the  Western  Atlantic  in  order  to  deny  these  waters  to  the  operations 
of  belligerents.  In  order  to  enable  the  patrols  to  be  carried  out  he  had 
asked  for  the  use  of  bases  at  Trinidad,  Santa  Lucia,  Bermuda  and 
Halifax,  and  on  the  island  of  Fernando  Noronha  off  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  The  British  and  Canadian  Governments  agreed  to  provide 
the  required  facilities,  though  they  made  certain  reservations 
regarding  their  own  belligerent  rights. 

A  conference  of  the  American  Republics  at  Panama  resolved  on 
October  2,  1939,  to  establish  a  'security  zone'  extending  to  300  miles 
from  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  American  continent.  The 
idea  did  not,  however,  carry  much  conviction  either  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Latin  America.  Mr.  Hull  told  Lord  Lothian  that  he  did 
not  object  to  the  British  view  that,  unless  the  patrol  were  effective, 
we  should  retain  the  full  right  of  pursuit  of  enemy  vessels  within  the 
zone.  The  British  Government  therefore  acquiesced  in  the  plan. 

One  of  the  problems,  especially  in  this  stage  of  the  war,  was  that 
of  explaining  British  policy  to  the  American  public.  The  Foreign 
Office  realised— and  warned  the  French—that  direct  propaganda  was 
useless  and  even  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand  in  a  country  of  vivid 
publicity  methods  the  Allied  case  might  be  given  insufficient  atten 
tion  if  it  were  set  out  in  colourless  information  bulletins.  In  any  case 
the  Foreign  Office  had  to  watch  American  opinion  carefully,  if  only 
to  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  possible  reaction  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  important  Allied  decisions  of  policy.  The 
Administration,  especially  in  the  twelve  months  before  a  Presidential 
election,  would  not  go  far  beyond  the  limits  set  by  public  opinion  in 
helping  the  Allies;  it  would  also  refuse  to  acquiesce  for  long  in  Allied 

1  i.e.  materials  supplied  to  belligerents  could  be  carried  only  in  non-American  ships 
and  after  American  title  to  them  had  been  transferred.  This  provision  had  been  included 
in  the  original  Act,  but  its  application  had  expired  on  May  i,  1939. 
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action  which  might  be  legitimate  in  itself  but  caused  a  public  outcry 
in  the  United  States. 

Lord  Lothian  sent  home  frequent  and  very  good  analyses  of  the 
general  movement  of  opinion.  Early  in  1940  he  reported  a  mood  of 
annoyance  over  the  dislocation  of  American  trade  by  the  war,  and 
particularly  by  the  British  interpretation  of  belligerent  rights  at  sea. 
Lord  Lothian  thought  that  some  strong  press  comment  had  been 
prompted  by  the  State  Department  in  a  desire  to  show  they  were 
standing  up  for  American  rights  and  to  warn  us  that  we  were 
inclined  to  count  too  much  upon  the  known  sympathies  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  pay  less  attention  to  American  grievances  than 
to  those  of  other  neutrals— e.g.  Italy— possessing  a  greater  nuisance 
value. 

The  mood  of  irritation  over  alleged  British  high-handedness  soon 
spent  its  force.  In  March,  1940,  a  Anglo-French  mission  went  to 
Washington  to  discuss  the  machinery  of  the  blockade  as  it  affected 
American  interests.  This  mission  stayed  for  seven  weeks  and  secured 
agreement  on  most  points  in  dispute.  Meanwhile  the  Foreign  Office 
had  been  considerably  disturbed  by  a  proposal  of  President  Roosevelt 
to  send  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  to  visit  Rome, 
Paris,  Berlin  and  London.  The  President  thought  that  the  Germans 
intended  to  open  an  offensive  directed  mainly  against  Great  Britain. 
This  offensive,  and  the  retaliating  action  by  the  Allies,  would  make 
peace  more  difficult.  The  President  therefore  wanted  to  satisfy  him 
self  that  everything  possible  had  been  done  to  end  the  war.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said  that  his  ideas  of  a  peace  settlement  were  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  British  Government;  a  restoration  of  free 
dom  to  the  Czechs  and  Poles;  guarantees  against  the  renewal  of 
aggression,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Tour  freedoms.'* 

The  Prime  Minister  replied  to  the  President  on  February  4  that 
the  main  difficulty  lay  in  the  question  of  guarantees.  A  demand  for 
the  removal  of  the  Nazi  government  might  encourage  the  Germans 
to  overthrow  the  regime;  it  was  more  likely,  owing  to  Hitler's  propa 
ganda,  to  unite  them  in  a  common  fear  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  The  Prime  Minister  thought  that  Mr.  Welles'  mission 
would  cause  a  sensation,  and  that  the  probable  effect  would  be  to 
embarrass  the  democracies  and  assist  German  propaganda.  At  the 
same  time  the  Foreign  Office  informed  Lord  Lothian  that  Hitler 
was  using  the  threat  of  an  irresistible  offensive  as  part  of  the  'war  of 
nerves',  and  in  order  to  impress  the  neutrals  who  wanted  an  early 
peace  even  if  it  were  inconclusive.  Hitler  would  try  to  secure  a  peace 
which  would  leave  the  German  armed  forces  intact,  and  establish 

1  Freedom  from  fear;  freedom  of  religion;  freedom  of  information  (press  and  public 
meetings) ;  freedom  from  want.  President  Roosevelt  had  laid  down  these  conditions  in  an 
address  to  Congress  on  January  3,  1940. 
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himself  in  a  position  from  which  he  could  renew  the  war.  We  had 
thus  been  expecting  a  peace  move  from  the  Italian  Government  or 
the  Pope  or  the  President,  but  we  had  not  anticipated  anything  so 
spectacular  as  a  public  mission  fully  advertised  in  advance.1  The 
President  seemed  to  be  doing  just  what  Hitler  wished  him  to  do. 

Mr.  Welles'  mission  was  announced  on  February  9.  He  arrived  in 
Rome  on  February  25  with  Mr.  Myron  Taylor  whom  the  President 
was  sending  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Pope.  He  went  from  Rome  to 
Berlin  (where  he  saw  Hitler)  and  thence  to  Paris.  He  reached  London 
on  March  10.  He  went  back  to  Rome  through  Paris  and  sailed  to 
the  United  States  on  March  20.  Mr.  Welles  gave  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Lord  Halifax  on  March  1 1  details  of  a  plan  for  ending  the  war: 
(i)  The  Germans  should  withdraw  their  troops  from  Poland  and 
Bohemia2  within  an  area  to  be  agreed,  (ii)  There  should  be  a  rapid 
and  progressive  disarmament  of  the  belligerents,  linked  with  a  plan 
of  economic  reconstruction.  The  British  Ministers  said  very  strongly 
that  we  could  not  trust  Hitler;  that  even  with  a  considerable  measure 
of  disarmament  Germany  could  easily  overrun  a  weak  country,  e.g. 
Roumania,  and  that  nothing  would  restore  confidence— the  essential 
condition  of  disarmament— as  much  as  a  change  of  government  in 
Germany.  In  a  later  conversation  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  dis 
armament  must  begin  with  Germany.  The  Germans  might  ask  about 
their  security,  and  might  not  be  satisfied  by  a  direct  Anglo-French 
undertaking  not  to  attack  them.  We  might  give  a  formal  under 
taking  to  the  United  States  not  to  attack  Germany,  but  the  terms 
would  have  to  be  defined  with  care  in  order  to  leave  us  free  to  fulfil 
obligations  of  assistance  to  a  third  party  which  might  be  a  victim  of 
German  aggression. 

The  Foreign  Office  summed  up  the  impressions  left  by  Mr.  Welles 
in  a  telegram  to  Lord  Lothian  on  March  27.  They  (and  the  French) 
thought  that  Mr.  Welles  had  been  influenced  by  the  arguments  put 
forward  by  Mussolini,  and  by  the  arguments  used  to  him  in  Berlin 
about  the  pretended  invincibility  of  Germany.  Mr.  Kennedy,  United 
States  Ambassador  in  London,  had  also  talked  to  him  a  good  deal 
about  the  chances  of  general  ruin  if  the  war  continued.  It  seemed 
likely  that  Mr.  Welles  would  suggest  to  the  President  that  he  should 
outline  peace  terms  which  did  not  require  the  elimination  of  Hitler's 
regime,  but  would  give  security  to  the  Allies. 

On  April  3  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hull  and  Mr. 
Welles,  told  Lord  Lothian  that  he  had  been  much  impressed  by  the 
Prime  Minister's  proposal.  He— and  Mr.  Welles— thought  it  im 
portant  to  convince  the  Germans  that  the  Allies  did  not  intend  to 
break  up  Germany.  A  dramatic  declaration  on  the  subject  would 

1  For  other  peace  approaches,  see  p.  8,  note  i . 

2  The  Foreign  Office  noted  Mr.  Welles'  use  of  this  term. 
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have  a  good  effect.  Mr.  Roosevelt  therefore  suggested  that  the  Prime 
Minister  should  address  a  letter  to  all  Heads  of  neutral  States 
explaining  that  the  objective  of  the  Allies  was  security  in  the  widest 
sense  for  all  nations.  Lord  Lothian  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of 
drafting  a  declaration  which  would  not  give  the  impression  that  it 
was  a  proposal  for  peace.  The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  the 
President  had  misunderstood  the  Prime  Minister's  proposal.  This 
proposal  had  nothing  to  do  with  German  fears  of  dismemberment; 
it  was  brought  forward  with  a  view  to  the  post-war  security  of 
Germany  on  the  assumption  that  Germany  must  disarm  before  the 
Allies.  We  had  already  made  public  statements  on  the  general  line  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  suggested  declaration  of  war  aims. 

After  the  German  invasion  of  Norway  and  Denmark  the  Foreign 
Office  instructed  Lord  Lothian  to  say  to  the  President  that  in  the 
altered  circumstances  he  would  probably  think  a  declaration  in 
opportune.  Another  German  act  of  aggression  had  taken  place,  and 
further  attacks  upon  neutrals  were  very  likely.  Hence  a  statement 
primarily  intended  to  reassure  the  German  people  would  be  open  to 
misconstruction.  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  continue  with  his  proposal. 

At  the  end  of  April  Lord  Lothian,  in  a  long  despatch  on  American 
opinion,  wrote  that  there  was  no  change  in  the  American  determina 
tion  to  keep  out  of  the  war.  The  invasion  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  had  deeply  affected  American  opinion,  but  the  European 
war  was  still  regarded  as  the  concern  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
For  the  time,  public  discussion  was  concentrated  on  the  Presidential 
election.  Lord  Lothian  summed  up  his  views  as  follows:  The  United 
States  is  still  dominated  by  fear  of  involvement  and  incapable  of 
positive  action.  On  the  other  hand  the  war  is  steadily  drifting  nearer 
to  them,  and  they  know  it.  They  are  not  pacifists;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  highly  belligerent  by  temperament.  The  point  at  which  they 
will  be  driven  to  say,  as  we  did  after  Prague,  "Thus  far  and  no 
further"  depends  mainly  on  the  dictators  and  the  events  they  precipi 
tate.  The  President  would  like  to  take  action  vigorously  on  the  lines 
of  his  own  principle  "Everything  short  of  war."  This  is  also  true  of 
Mr.  Hull.  All  the  other  candidates,  and  especially  the  Republicans, 
.  .  .  are  paralysed  by  fear  of  being  charged  with  a  desire  to  get  the 
United  States  into  war.  That  does  not  mean  that  if  they  were  elected 
they  would  not  deal  with  the  situation  in  a  practical  and  realist 
manner.' 


CHAPTER  III 

The  German  offensive  in  the  West:  the  Franco-German 

armistice  and  the  question  of  the  French  fleet:  British 

recognition  of  General  De  Gaulle  as  Leader  of  a  Free 

French  Movement 


(i) 

The  fast  fortnight  of  the  offensive:  mom  of  the  Netherlands  and  Belgian 
Governments  to  Great  Britain :  the  Belgian  military  surrender  and  the  refusal 
of  King  Leopold  to  leave  Belgian  territory:  Mr.  Churchill's  visits  to  France. 

FROM  the  opening  of  the  German  offensive  in  the  west  on  May  10 
to  the  acceptance  of  an  armistice  by  Marshal  Petain's  Govern 
ment  on  June  22  British  diplomacy  could  do  little  except  try  to 
limit  on  the  political  side  the  consequences  of  military  disaster.!  The 
British  diplomatic  missions  in  the  Low  Countries  and  France  trans 
mitted  and  received  messages  on  military  matters,  reported  dis 
cussions  on  military  measures  with  members  of  the  Governments  to 
which  they  were  accredited,  and  sent  home  appreciations  of  the 
rapidly  changing  military  situation  and  its  political  consequences. 
They  carried  out  these  activities  during  a  time  when  governments 
and  departments  and  embassy  staffs  were  moving  from  place  to 
place;  communications  were  subject  to  long  and  frequent  interrup 
tion,  telegrams  were  held  up,  telephone  connexions  were  broken, 
wireless  messages  subject  to  jamming,  and  work  such  as  cyphering 
and  decyphering  had  to  be  done  in  conditions  which  inevitably 
caused  delay.  The  material  for  this  period  in  the  Foreign  Office 
archives  is  like  the  debris  left  after  a  sudden  flood.  Nevertheless 
the  two  factors  which  stand  out  in  a  story  full  of  loose  ends,  and  at 
times  hardly  more  than  a  series  of  episodes,  are  the  absence  of  panic 
or  despair,  and  the  assumption  that  Great  Britain  would  not 
surrender. 

Owing  to  the  violence  and  speed  of  the  German  attack  on  the 
Netherlands  and  the  inability  of  the  Allies  to  provide  effective  help, 
the  Dutch  could  not  hold  out  for  long.  On  the  morning  of  May  15 

1  Mr.  Chamberlain  resigned  on  May  10  after  his  failure  to  secure  support  for  a  coalition 
government  under  his  leadership.  Mr.  Churchill  succeeded  him  as  Prime  Minister  on  this 
same  day,  and  during  the  next  few  days  completed  the  formation  of  the  National  Coalition 
Government  which  remained  in  office  until  May  23,  1945.  Mr.  Churchill  then  formed 
another  government,  without  Labour  participation,  which  held  office  until  July  26,  1945, 
i.e.  until  after  the  declaration  of  the  results  of  the  general  election  of  July  5. 
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M.  van  Kleffens,  the  Netherlands  Foreign  Minister,  brought  to  Lord 
Halifax  a  communique  issued  during  the  previous  night  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  had  ordered  the  Netherlands  forces  to  cease 
military  resistance.  The  royal  family  and  the  Netherlands  Govern 
ment  had  already  left  the  country,  and  M.  van  KlefFens  had  asked 
on  May  13  whether  they  could  establish  themselves  in  London.  Lord 
Halifax  told  M.  van  Kleffens  that  no  one  in  Great  Britain  would 
wish  to  criticise  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  the  Dutch  people  for 
their  decision.  It  was,  however,  essential  that  a  state  of  war  should 
continue;  the  Commander-in-Chief  must  not  negotiate  or  co-operate 
with  the  Germans,  but  merely  accept  their  terms  under  protest. 
M.  van  KlefFens  said  that  he  and  other  members  of  the  Netherlands 
Government  agreed  with  this  view.1 

Events  in  Belgium  moved  hardly  less  rapidly  towards  catastrophe. 
On  May  16  the  Belgian  Government  left  Brussels  for  Ostend.  They 
appear  to  have  made  no  arrangements  in  advance  for  the  transfer 
of  the  government  or  administrative  services  from  Brussels  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion,  and  the  confusion  was  increased  by  differences 
of  view  between  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  his  Ministers.  On 
May  19  Sir  L.  Oliphant  telephoned  that,  according  to  the  French 
Ambassador,  M.  Pierlot,  M.  Spaak  and  the  Minister  of  National 
Defence  had  gone  to  Belgian  Headquarters  at  Bruges,  while  the  other 
Ministers  had  left  for  Havre.  On  May  22  the  Belgian  Ambassador 
and  M.  Gutt,  the  Belgian  Finance  Minister,  raised  with  the  Foreign 
Office  the  question  of  the  evacuation  of  the  King  and  of  those 
members  of  the  Government  who  were  still  in  Belgium.  A  message 
from  Admiral  Sir  R.  Keyes,2  however,  reported  that  the  King  was 

1  Mr.  Churchill  asked  Lord  Halifax  on  May  10  whether  the  ex-Emperor  William  II 
should  be  told  that  if  he  wished  to  leave  the  Netherlands  he  would  be  received  with  con 
sideration  and  dignity  in  Great  Britain.  The  possibility  of  offering  the  ex-Emperor  an 
asylum  had  been  considered  in  November,  1939,  when  a  German  attack  on  the  Low 
Countries  seemed  likely.  Sir  N.  Bland  was  then  instructed  that  he  should  try  to  get  the 
ex-Emperor  moved  to  Sweden  or  Denmark,  and  only  in  the  last  resort  to  Great  Britain. 
The  Foreign  Office  now  thought  that,  if  the  ex-Emperor  asked  to  be  allowed  to  come  to 
England,  we  should  receive  him  suitably,  but  that  we  should  not  go  out  of  our  way  to 
invite  him.  Mr.  Churchill,  with  the  agreement  of  Lord  Halifax,  proposed  that  a  more 
direct  hint  should  be  given.  Sir  A.  Hardinge  was  asked  to  enquire  the  views  of  His  Majesty 
the  King.  Sir  A.  Hardinge  replied  that  His  Majesty  agreed  with  the  suggestion,  but  that 
he  did  not  know  where  the  ex-Emperor  would  live  in  England;  he  'presumed,  however, 
that  some  one  would  be  glad  to  offer  him  shelter.'  Sir  N.  Bland  was  therefore  instructed 
on  May  1 1  to  arrange  for  a  message  to  be  sent  privately  to  the  ex-Emperor.  The  latter 
declined  the  offer. 

2  Admiral  Sir  R.  Keyes  had  been  appointed  on  May  10  special  liaison  officer  with  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  with  diplomatic  status  as  an  additional  naval  attache"  at  the  British 
Embassy.  He  was  independent  of  the  Ambassador,  but  under  the  general  orders  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  difficulties  of  communication  with  the  King  and  the  members  of  his 
Government  in  Belgium  were  increased  on  May  20  when  Sir  L.  Oliphant,  on  his  own 
initiative,  left  by  road  for  Havre.  He  was  unable  to  reach  Havre  and  on  June  2  gave 
himself  up  to  the  Germans.  The  French  Ambassador  stayed  at  Bruges  until  May  23  and 
then  left  for  England  from  Dunkirk. 
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determined  to  stay  with  the  army  and  hoped  that  it  might  be  re 
formed  in  France.  It  also  became  clear  that  the  Ministers  in  Belgium 
had  made  the  proposal  for  evacuation  without  consulting  the  King. 
Two  days  later  Lord  Halifax  sent  a  message  to  the  King  through 
the  Belgian  Ambassador  that  the  British  Government  were  "deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity'  of  maintaining  the  King  and  his 
Government  ein  a  place  of  safety.'  They  did  not  suggest  that  the  King 
should  leave  at  once,  but  said  that,  if  the  time  came,  they  would 
'make  a  representation'  to  the  King  'which  might  make  it  easier  for 
him  to  take  a  distasteful  decision.'  A  similar  message  was  sent  to  the 
King  through  Sir  R.  Keyes. 

The  Belgian  Ministers  left  Bruges  on  the  night  of  May  24-25,  after 
failing  to  persuade  the  King  to  come  with  them.  The  Foreign  Office 
now  sent  another  message  to  the  King  through  Sir  R.  Keyes  (who 
in  fact  was  supporting  the  King's  decision  to  remain  in  Belgium). 
Meanwhile  King  Leopold  on  May  25  had  written  a  personal  letter 
to  His  Majesty  the  King  maintaining  that  it  was  his  duty  to  stay 
in  Belgium.  On  May  26  MM.  Spaak  and  Pierlot,  who  had  reached 
England  from  Dunkirk,  asked  Lord  Halifax  whether  His  Majesty  the 
King  would  make  an  appeal  to  King  Leopold.  The  Foreign  Office 
drafted  a  letter  which,  with  His  Majesty's  approval,  was  sent  to  Sir 
R.  Keyes  for  King  Leopold.  The  letter  explained  the  importance  of 
preserving  a  united  Belgian  Government  with  full  authority  outside 
Belgian  territory.  If  the  King  were  able  to  remain  at  liberty  in 
Belgium,  and  to  act  and  speak  for  his  people,  he  might  be  of  great 
value  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  rallying  point  for  the  Belgian 
nation.  He  would  not  be  free,  and  might  be  taken  as  a  prisoner  to 
Germany.  Sir  R.  Keyes  gave  this  message  to  King  Leopold  early  on 
May  27,  but  the  King,  after  discussing  it  with  the  Queen  Mother, 
decided  that  he  would  stay  in  Belgium. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  May  28  the  Belgian  army,  at  the  King's 
orders,  ceased  firing.  The  Belgian  Government  on  this  day  informed 
the  Foreign  Office1  that  they  would  fight  the  war  to  the  end  with 
Great  Britain  and  France.  The  King  was  a  prisoner,  and  any  govern 
ment  inside  Belgium  could  act  only  under  duress.  The  existing  Belgian 
Government  was  therefore  the  legal  government  of  the  country. 


Some  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  German  offensive  Sir  R. 
Campbell  had  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  disquieting  reports  on  the 
political  situation  in  France.  He  wrote  that  Laval  and  other  opponents 
of  M.  Daladier  were  using  the  opportunity  given  by  the  failure  of  the 

1  The  political  acts  of  the  King  in  relation  to  his  own  Government,  and  the  question 
whether  he  was  justified  on  military  grounds  in  ordering  his  army  to  cease  fighting,  are 
outside  the  scope  of  this  History. 
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Allies  to  save  Finland  and  by  their  apparent  inaction.  Laval  would 
certainly  try  for  an  early  accommodation  with  Germany;  an  attack 
which  he  had  recently  made  on  M.  Daladier  in  the  Senate  was  prob 
ably  intended  to  mark  his  first  important  re-entry  into  politics.  Sir 
R.  Campbell  also  regarded  the  disloyalty  of  some  of  M.  Daladier's 
colleagues  as  among  the  causes  of  his  fall.  The  reasons  for  this  dis 
loyalty  had  to  be  looked  for  'in  the  mire  into  which  parliamentary 
government  in  France  has  fallen.'  Sir  R.  Campbell  expected  M. 
Reynaud  to  be  given  a  fair  trial ;  he  could  not  have  formed  a  Ministry 
unless  M.  Daladier,  out  of  a  sense  of  public  duty,  had  agreed  to 
support  him.  M.  Reynaud  had  courage,  resolution,  adaptability,  and 
imagination,  and  would  press  hard  for  more  energy  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  On  balance,  however,  neither  Sir  R.  Campbell  nor  the 
Foreign  Office  welcomed  the  change  of  government.  In  mid- April 
they  had  further  confirmation  of  Laval's  intentions,  his  bitterness 
against  Great  Britain  and  his  wish  to  make  concessions  to  Italy. 

On  the  night  of  May  9-10— that  is  to  say  a  few  hours  before  the 
opening  of  the  German  offensive— Sir  R.  Campbell  telegraphed  that 
M.  Reynaud  had  resigned— though  the  fact  had  not  yet  been  made 
public— owing  to  his  failure  to  get  approval  for  his  proposal  to  replace 
General  Gamelin  by  General  Weygand.  Sir  R.  Campbell  thought 
that  M.  Reynaud  could  not  succeed  in  forming  a  Cabinet  without 
M.  Daladier's  support,  and  that  the  choice  of  a  new  President  of  the 
Council  lay  between  M.  Herriot  and  M.  Daladier  'with  odds  .  .  . 
slightly  in  favour  of  the  former.'  M.  Reynaud,  however,  was  able  to 
reconstruct  his  Cabinet. 

After  the  German  break  through  at  Sedan  on  May  14,  Sir  R. 
Campbell  transmitted  messages  from  M.  Reynaud  asking  for  more 
air  assistance,  and  especially  for  more  fighter  aircraft,  from  Great 
Britain.  The  Foreign  Office  could  not  judge  the  strategic  and 
technical  considerations  involved  in  a  decision  on  the  French  appeal, 
but  from  this  time  until  the  end  of  French  military  resistance  appeals 
for  aircraft  were  of  the  gravest  political  as  well  as  military  importance 
and  the  French  themselves  used  diplomatic  as  well  as  military 
channels  in  putting  their  case.  Thus  on  the  evening  of  May  15 
M.  Corbin  went  to  see  Sir  A.  Cadogan.  He  said  that  the  German 
army  and  air  force  were  using  practically  all  their  specialised  material 
in  a  battle  which  might  decide  the  war.  If  the  French  army  were  out 
of  the  war,  the  result  would  be  fatal  to  Great  Britain  as  well  as  to 
France.  M.  Corbin  wondered  whether  we  could  ever  win  the  war 
unless  a  man  were  found  to  direct  the  whole  war  effort  as  a  single 
entity.  Sir  A.  Cadogan  took  M.  Corbin  to  mean  that  some  one 
should  have  authority  to  order  our  fighters  to  join  in  the  battle.  He 
said  that  he  would  tell  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Halifax  at  once 
of  M.  Corbin's  view  of  the  situation. 
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During  his  visit  to  Paris  on  May  16  the  Prime  Minister  telegraphed 
a  recommendation  to  the  War  Cabinet  that,  in  spite  of  the  risk  to 
our  own  defences,  we  should  send  the  additional  air  squadrons  for 
which  the  French  asked.  The  War  Cabinet  met  at  1 1  p.m.  on  May  16 
and  accepted  the  recommendation.  About  mid-day  on  May  17  Sir 
R.  Campbell  telephoned  that  MM.  Reynaud  and  Daladier  had  been 
much  heartened  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  that  there  was  an  im 
provement  in  the  morale  of  the  French  troops.  Later  on  May  1 7, 
M.  Reynaud  seemed  depressed  at  the  news  of  the  military  situation. 
In  the  afternoon  of  May  18  Sir  R.  Campbell  again  reported  an 
improvement  in  morale.  Shortly  afterwards  he  telephoned  that 
Marshal  Petain  had  accepted  the  Vice- Presidency  of  the  Council, 
and  that  the  prestige  of  his  name'  would  reassure  public  opinion. 
M.  Mandel  had  been  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  order  to 
secure  a  strong  hand  in  dealing  with  fifth  column  or  latent  communist 
activity.  General  Weygand  was  coming  back  from  Syria  and  would 
either  succeed  General  Gamelin  or  become  some  kind  of  'super- 
adviser'  and  thereby,  in  fact,  take  his  place. 

The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  message  to  M.  Reynaud  just  after  mid 
day  on  May  19  congratulating  him  on  the  'strong,  compact  govern 
ment9  which  he  had  formed,  and  also  trying  to  encourage  him  on  the 
military  situation.  M.  Reynaud  replied  in  the  afternoon— again 
through  Sir  R.  Campbell— assuring  the  Prime  Minister  of  his  in 
flexible  determination  that  France  should  'fight  on,  come  what  may.5 
Sir  R.  Campbell  thought  that  M.  Reynaud  was  in  better  heart  than 
he  had  been  in  the  morning.  M.  Reynaud  had  said  that  Marshal  Petain 
was  very  lucid,  and  that  his  advice  would  be  of  very  great  help  and  com 
fort.  General  Weygand  had  now  returned,  and  would  co-ordinate  the 
French  military  effort.  General  Gamelin  was  being  relieved  of  his  post. 

Two  hours  later  Sir  R.  Campbell  reported  that  he  had  seen  M. 
Daladier  and  found  him  calm  but  dejected.  Sir  R.  Campbell  was 
taking  the  line  in  his  conversations  with  the  French  Ministers  that,  if 
the  Allies  could  check  the  present  advance,  they  would  be  on  the 
road  to  winning  the  war,  but  he  found  the  Ministers  'suffering  under 
the  unexpectedness  of  the  blow  in  the  same  way  as  the  French  troops 
went  down  under  the  first  shock  of  the  German  onslaught.  Alas, 
there  is  no  Clemenceau.5 

Sir  R.  Campbell  reported  in  the  evening  of  May  19,  after  seeing 
M.  Mandel  and  (for  a  few  moments)  M.  Reynaud,  that  M.  Mandel 
was  carrying  out  drastic  measures  against  cowardice  and  defeatism, 
and  was  a  first-class  influence  on  the  Government.  The  military 
position,  however,  continued  to  get  worse.  On  the  night  of  May  20-2 1 
the  Germans  entered  Abbeville,  The  communications  of  the  Allied 
northern  armies  were  now  cut.  Sir  R.  Campbell  reported  in  the  after 
noon  that  the  general  situation  in  Paris  was  'calm  and  depressing.' 
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The  calmness  was  due  less  to  fortitude  than  to  'stupification 
m  view  of  the  discovery  that  the  French  fortifications  were  not,  as 
had  been  supposed,  impregnable.'  Nine  months  of  easy  warfare, 
German  threats,  and  subterranean  communism  had  told  on  French 
morale,  and  this  morale  was  being  lowered  by  the  flood  of  refugees. 
The  air  was  full  of  rumours,  and  there  seemed  to  be  some  fifth 
column  activity.  MM.  Reynaud  and  Mandel  were  doing  everything 
possible  to  restore  the  situation,  and  had  some  success.  The  return 
of  Marshal  Petain  and  of  General  Weygand  was  creating  a  certain 
amount  of  confidence,  but  it  was  'late  in  the  day.'  Sir  R.  Campbell 
concluded  with  the  words:  Teople  are  not  getting  angry  as  I  should 
like  to  see.' 

The  Prime  Minister  sent  another  message  of  general  encourage 
ment  to  M.  Reynaud  on  May  21.  Sir  R.  Campbell,  who  delivered 
the  message,  reported  that  M.  Reynaud  was  pleased  with  it,  and 
that  he  also  found  great  comfort  and  support  in  Marshal  Petain, 
'whose  spirit  was  unshakeable,  and  brain  still  very  lucid.'  The  Prime 
Minister  went  to  Paris  again  on  May  22  to  hear  General  Weygand's 
plan  for  restoring  the  military  situation.  The  plan  did  not  succeed,  and 
by  the  evening  of  May  25  it  was  clear  to  the  British  military  authorities 
that  if  the  northern  armies—including  the  British  Expeditionary  Force 
—were  not  to  be  lost,  the  only  course  was  to  try  to  evacuate  them  by  sea. 
The  chances  of  carrying  out  this  operation  were  very  uncertain. 

M.  Reynaud  came  to  London  at  his  own  suggestion  on  May  26. 
The  Prime  Minister  told  the  War  Cabinet  on  the  morning  of  May  26 
that  he  expected  M.  Reynaud  would  say  to  him  that  France  could 
not  continue  the  fight.  He—the  Prime  Minister— would  do  his  utmost 
to  persuade  M.  Reynaud  to  carry  on.  M.  Reynaud  in  fact  told  the 
Prime  Minister  and  other  members  of  the  War  Cabinet  that,  if 
France  were  'entirely  invaded,5  they  must  reckon  on  the  possibility 
of  a  move  by  Marshal  Petain  in  favour  of  an  armistice.  M.  Reynaud 
had  therefore  come  primarily  to  obtain  British  support  for  conces 
sions  to  Mussolini  in  the  hope  of  keeping  Italy  out  of  the  war,  and 
also  to  explore  the  larger  possibility  of  securing  some  form  of  Italian 
mediation. 


M.  Reynaud' s  visit  to  London  on  May  26  with  proposals  for  an  approach  to 
Mussolini:  British  attitude  towards  M.  Reynaud' s  proposals:  the  situation 
after  the  Dunkirk  evacuation:  the  entry  of  Italy  into  the  war. 

The  idea  of  offering  concessions  to  Mussolini  as  a  means  of  keeping 
him  out  of  the  war  was  not  new.  On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of 
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the  German  offensive  Ciano  had  told  Sir  P.  Loraine  that  there 
would  be  no  immediate  change  in  Italian  policy;  he  could  not  say 
anything  about  the  future.*  It  seemed  probable,  however,  to  the 
Foreign  Office  that  Mussolini  was  being  held  back  by  the  King  of 
Italy,  Marshals  Badoglio  and  Graziani,  Ciano  and  others,  but  that 
he  had  already  taken  his  decision.  On  May  10-1 1  anti-British  posters 
appeared  in  Rome,  and  there  was  evidence  of  other  anti-British  pro 
paganda.  Sir  P.  Loraine  considered  that  Hitler  wanted  the  Allies  to 
be  provoked  into  a  declaration  of  war  on  Italy,  and  that  Mussolini 
had  been  told  to  'trail  his  coat.'  The  Foreign  Office  assumed  that  we 
were  not  strong  enough  to  take  what  might  otherwise  have  been  the 
best  course  of  forcing  Mussolini  to  declare  himself.  We  had  also  to 
show  that  Italy  was  the  aggressor  if  we  were  to  bring  Turkey  into 
the  war  in  accordance  with  our  agreement.  In  order  to  gain  time, 
therefore,  we  might  propose  to  discuss  Italian  'claims',  and  try  to 
buy  off  Mussolini,  e.g.  by  the  offer  of  a  share  in  the  control  of  the 
Suez  canal  and  a  more  privileged  position  for  the  Italian  population 
in  Tunisia,  or  we  might  offer  concessions  on  contraband  control,  but 
Mussolini  would  infer  from  these  approaches  that  we  were  even 
weaker  than  he  had  supposed. 

The  Italians  themselves,  however,  seemed  to  give  a  certain  opening 
to  an  approach  on  the  question  of  contraband  control.  On  May  12 
they  published  a  long  official  report  on  the  'very  grave  damage'  done 
to  Italian  interests  by  the  Allied  blockade.  Sir  P.  Loraine  was  there 
fore  instructed  on  the  night  of  May  14-15  to  tell  the  Italian  Govern 
ment  that  we  were  willing  to  discuss  this  memorandum  with  them. 
The  Prime  Minister  also  decided  to  send  a  personal  message2  to 
Mussolini.  Mussolini's  reply— received  on  May  18— was  to  refer  to 
the  British  attempt  to  organise  sanctions  against  Italy  in  1935  and 
to  the  'state  of  servitude'  in  which  Italy  found  herself  in  the  Mediter 
ranean.  He  then  said  that  he  must  keep  his  engagements.  In  reply 
to  a  message  of  May  14  from  President  Roosevelt  Mussolini  said  that 
Italy  intended  to  maintain  her  alliance  with  Germany,  and  could 
not  remain  absent  at  the  moment  when  the  fate  of  Europe  was  at 
stake.  On  the  other  hand  the  Italian  Government  agreed  on  May  18 
to  discuss  contraband  control.3 

In  view  of  Mussolini's  answer  to  his  message  the  Prime  Minister 
did  not  think  it  desirable  to  issue  the  text  of  a  statement  proposed 

1  Sir  P.  Loraine  had  the  impression  that  Giano  wanted  the  German  offensive  to  fail, 
but  thought  that  it  would  succeed.  He  said  to  Sir  P.  Loraine  at  the  end  of  his  interview: 
*One  day,  though  I  hope  not,  I  may  have  to  tell  you  disagreeable  things,  but  of  one  thing 
you  can  be  absolutely  certain — I  shall  never  cheat  you  about  anything  I  say."  The  Foreign 
Office  comment  on  this  telegram  was  that  Giano  had  frequently  lied  to  us,  and  might 
well  do  so  again. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  message,  and  the  reply,  see  Churchill,  II,  107-8. 

3  These  negotiations  were  broken  off  by  Mussolini  on  May  28.  See  Medlicott,  I.  311. 
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by  the  Foreign  Office  in  order  to  reduce  the  propaganda  value  of 
Mussolini's  exploitation  of  Italian  'grievances'.  The  statement  as 
drafted  included  a  promise  to  Italy  of  equal  status  with  the  belli 
gerents  at  the  Peace  Conference;  Italian  claims  might  then  be  dealt 
with  'as  part  of  the  general  settlement  of  Europe.'  The  French 
Ministers,  however— and  especially  M.  Daladier— were  most  anxious 
to  open  'political'  negotiations  with  a  view  to  immediate  concessions 
to  Italy.  On  May  23  M.  Daladier  told  Sir  R.  Campbell  that  he  and 
M.  Reynaud  agreed  that  a  last  effort  must  be  made  with  Mussolini, 
and  that  we  should  ask  President  Roosevelt  to  enquire  from  him  why 
Italy  was  at  the  brink  of  war  with  the  Allies.  If  Mussolini  stated  his 
grievances,  the  United  States  Ambassador  in  Rome  might  say  that 
President  Roosevelt  was  prepared  to  report  them  to  the  Allied 
Governments. 

With  the  approval  of  the  War  Cabinet  the  Secretary  of  State  replied 
to  the  French  Government  on  May  24  that  we  agreed  with  this 
proposal,  and  thought  that  the  President  might  say  that— on  condi 
tion  that  Italy  did  not  enter  the  war  against  the  Allies—  we  were 
prepared  to  take  'reasonable'  Italian  claims  into  account  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  would  welcome  Italian  participation  in  the  Peace 
Conference  on  a  status  equal  to  that  of  the  belligerents.  Since  this 
offer  would  be  more  attractive  if  it  were  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States,  we  might  suggest  to  the  President  that  he  should  offer  such 
a  guarantee  and  thus  ensure  that  Italian  claims  would  be  dealt  with 
as  part  of  the  general  settlement  of  Europe.  At  the  request  of  the 
French  Government  the  terms  of  the  proposed  communication  were 
changed  to  an  offer  to  consider  the  claims  immediately.  The  French 
thought  it  useless  to  suggest  waiting  until  the  end  of  the  war ;  they 
had  also  been  told  by  Mr.  Bullitt  that  the  President  had  no  con 
stitutional  powers  to  offer  a  guarantee.  We  should  therefore  ask  him 
merely  to  record  the  undertaking  of  the  Allies  to  put  into  operation 
any  agreement  which  might  be  reached.  President  Roosevelt  accepted 
the  Allied  proposal,  and  sent  a  message  accordingly  to  Mussolini  on 
May  26.  Meanwhile  Lord  Halifax  had  spoken  in  similar  terms  on 
the  previous  day  to  Signor  Bastianini,  Italian  Ambassador  in  London.1 

During  this  latter  conversation  Signor  Bastianini  asked  Lord 
Halifax,  without  entering  into  detail,  whether  he  could  tell  Mussolini 
that  we  would  be  willing  to  consider,  in  addition  to  questions 
involving  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  'general  questions  involving  other 
countries.'  Lord  Halifax  answered,  also  in  general  terms,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  'visualise  such  discussions  while  the  war  was  being  fought.' 
Signor  Bastianini  said  that,  once  a  discussion  had  begun,  the  war 
would  be  pointless,  and  that  Mussolini  wanted  a  lasting  settlement 

1  The  Foreign  Office  had  received  a  hint  from  a  member  of  the  Italian  Embassy  that 
some  private  discussion  of  this  kind  might  be  of  use. 
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in  Europe  and  not  merely  an  armistice.  Lord  Halifax  replied  that 
the  British  Government  (and  the  French  Government)  would  'never 
be  unwilling  to  consider  any  proposal  made  with  authority  that  gave 
promise  of  the  establishment  of  a  secure  and  peaceful  Europe5.  The 
Ambassador  then  asked  whether  he  could  say  to  Mussolini  that  the 
British  Government  cdid  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  some  discussion 
of  the  wider  problems  of  Europe  in  the  event  of  the  opportunity 
arising.5  Lord  Halifax  said  that  he  could  certainly  speak  in  this  way, 
since  the  'secure  peace  in  Europe'  which  we— and  Mussolini—wanted 
could  come  conly  by  the  finding,  through  frank  discussion,  of  solutions 
generally  acceptable,  and  by  the  joint  determination  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  maintain  them.5 

M.  Reynaud's  second  objective  in  his  visit  to  London  went 
beyond  Lord  Halifax's  guarded  statement  to  Signor  Bastianini. 
M.  Reynaud  wanted  not  merely  to  keep  Italy  out  of  the  war,  but  to 
try  to  use  Italian  mediation  to  obtain  acceptable  terms  from 
Germany.  The  War  Cabinet  were  bound  to  examine  a  proposal  of 
this  kind  from  the  French,  and  to  consider,  firstly,  whether  there  was 
any  chance  that  Mussolini  himself  might  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  the  domination  of  Europe  by  Hitler,  and  willing  to  try  to  persuade 
Hitler  to  offer  acceptable  terms  and,  secondly,  whether  on  this 
hypothesis,  and  in  view  of  the  military  situation,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  settle  on  these  terms. 

After  reaching  London,  M.  Reynaud  first  saw  the  Prime  Minister. 
He  made  it  clear  that  the  French  Cabinet  accepted  General 
Weygand's  view  that  French  resistance  could  not  last  much  longer. 
He  mentioned  the  possibility  of  an  approach  to  Italy,  and  hinted 
that,  although  he  would  not  sign  peace  terms  imposed  upon  France, 
he  might  be  forced  to  resign  or  feel  that  he  ought  to  resign.  The 
Prime  Minister  answered  that  we  did  not  intend  to  surrender,  and 
that,  if  we  and  the  French  could  hold  out  for  another  three  months, 
the  position  would  be  very  different.  The  Prime  Minister  reported 
the  conversation  to  the  War  Cabinet  in  the  afternoon  of  May  26. 
The  War  Cabinet  discussed  shortly  whether  we  should  make  an 
approach  to  Italy.  Lord  Halifax  thought  that  Mussolini  might  not 
want  to  see  Hitler  dominating  Europe,  and  that  he  might  wish  to 
try  to  persuade  Hitler  to  take  a  more  reasonable  attitude.  The  Prime 
Minister  doubted  whether  anything  could  come  of  an  approach,  but 
said  that  the  War  Cabinet  would  have  to  consider  the  proposal. 

Lord  Halifax  then  saw  M.  Reynaud,  and  wrote  down  his  (M. 
Reynaud5s)  proposal  for  an  offer  to  Mussolini  on  condition  that  he 
would  co-operate  in  obtaining  a  settlement  of  all  European  questions 
safeguarding  the  independence  and  security  of  the  Allies,  and 
sufficient  as  a  basis  of  a  just  and  durable  peace.  The  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Attlee,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  joined  later  in  the  discussion. 
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They  did  not  commit  themselves,  but  M.  Reynaud  had  the  im 
pression  that  they  were  unfavourable  to  the  proposal.  After  M. 
Reynaud  had  left  an  informal  meeting  of  War  Cabinet  Ministers  was 
held.  The  Prime  Minister's  view  was  that  if  France  could  not  defend 
herself,  it  would  be  better  that  she  should  get  out  of  the  war  rather 
than  drag  us  into  a  settlement  which  involved  intolerable  conditions. 
We  should  take  care  not  to  be  forced  into  a  weak  position  in  which 
we  invited  Mussolini  to  go  to  Hitler  and  ask  him  to  'treat  us  nicely.* 
Hitler  would  certainly  not  offer  terms  which  we  could  accept;  for 
example,  we  should  not  be  allowed  to  complete  our  rearmament. 
Lord  Halifax  agreed  with  the  Prime  Minister's  argument,  but  thought 
that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  find  out  how  Mussolini  regarded  the 
position  in  terms  of  the  balance  of  power. 

The  Prime  Minister  considered  that  anyhow  we  should  not  come 
to  a  decision  until  we  knew  how  much  of  our  army  we  were  able  to 
bring  home  from  France.  The  Ministers  finally  agreed  that  Lord 
Halifax  should  circulate  his  draft  of  M.  Reynaud's  proposal,  and  an 
account  of  his  conversation  with  Signor  Bastianini  for  consideration 
by  the  War  Cabinet  on  May  27.  Mr.  Churchill  therefore  telegraphed 
to  M.  Reynaud  that  he  could  not  send  him  an  answer  before  May  27. 

On  the  morning  of  May  27— the  first  day  of  the  Dunkirk  evacua 
tion— M.  Reynaud  sent  a  message  to  Lord  Halifax  through  M.  Corbin 
that  he  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  great  urgency  that  we  should  give 
what  he  called  'geographical  precision'  to  the  terms  of  our  approach 
to  Mussolini.  Lord  Halifax  told  M.  Corbin  that  we  should  certainly  be 
opposed  to  this  suggestion;  the  difference  between  a  general  approach 
and  the  approach  now  proposed  by  M.  Reynaud  could  not  possibly 
turn  the  scale  as  far  as  Mussolini  was  concerned,  while  an  offer  not 
of  general  discussion  but  of  definite  concessions  might  have  a  lowering 
effect  on  Allied  morale. 

The  War  Cabinet  met  in  the  afternoon  of  May  27.  The  Prime 
Minister  repeated  his  views  on  the  futility  of  an  approach  which 
Mussolini  would  regard  with  contempt  and  which  would  ruin  the 
integrity  of  our  fighting  position  in  Europe.  Even  if  we  mentioned 
no  details,  everyone  would  know  what  we  had  in  mind.  In  any  case 
Hitler  was  most  unlikely  to  offer  the  kind  of  terms  which  we  could 
consider.  Our  best  help  to  M.  Reynaud  was  to  let  him  feel  that,  what 
ever  happened  to  France,  we  were  going  to  fight  to  the  end.  The 
War  Cabinet  again  supported  the  Prime  Minister's  firm  attitude. 
They  considered,  however,  that  although  the  proposed  approach  to 
Mussolini  would  secure  no  useful  purpose,  we  should  avoid— from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  relations  with  the  French— a  direct  refusal. 
We  had  a  good  argument  for  delay  since  President  Roosevelt  had 
approached  Mussolini  and  a  simultaneous  approach  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  would  only  confuse  the  issue  and  create  an  impression  of 
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weakness.  On  the  late  evening  of  May  27  Sir  R.  Campbell  was 
instructed  to  give  an  answer  on  these  lines  to  M.  Reynaud,  and  to 
say  that  we  did  not  preclude  further  consideration  of  the  matter 
when  we  knew  the  result  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  action.  During  the  night 
of  May  27-8  Lord  Lothian  reported  that  Mussolini's  answer  to 
President  Roosevelt  was  'entirely  negative'.  Sir  A.  Cadogan's  robust 
comment  on  this  telegram  was  'of  course  Mussolini  is  not  going  to, 
and,  in  fact,  dare  not  make  any  separate  agreement  with  the  Allies, 
even  if  he  wanted  to.  He  is  simply  wondering  how  much  of  the 
general  "share-out"  he  will  be  allowed  by  his  "Ally"  to  take,  and 
whether  he  will  ultimately  get  more,  or  less,  by  spilling  Italian  blood 
for  it.  We  can't  tell  which  way  he  will  jump,  but  I  hope  we  shan't 
delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that  we  shall  do  ourselves  any  good 
by  making  any  more  "offers"  or  "approaches".'  On  the  evening  of 
May  28  Sir  P.  Loraine  reported  that  (with  Lord  Halifax's  approval) 
he  had  asked  Ciano  whether  there  was  any  answer  to  the  suggestion 
made  by  Lord  Halifax  to  the  Italian  Ambassador  on  May  25.  Ciano 
said  that  the  subject  fell  under  the  general  ban  placed  by  Mussolini 
on  any  discussions  with  the  Allies. 

The  French  Government,  however,  persisted  in  their  proposal  to 
make  an  offer  to  Italy.  The  War  Cabinet  therefore  discussed  the 
matter  once  again  on  May  28.  The  discussion  differed  little  from 
that  of  the  two  previous  days.  The  general  view,  as  before,  was  that 
an  approach  to  Mussolini  was  most  unlikely  to  produce  terms  which  we 
could  accept.  The  War  Cabinet  thus  continued  to  regard  the  French 
proposal  as  most  dangerous.  We  should  find  that  the  terms  offered 
to  us  were  unacceptable;  there  would  then  be  a  risk  that  the  very 
fact  of  entering  into  discussions  would  have  weakened  Allied  resolu 
tion  to  go  on  fighting.  The  War  Cabinet  agreed  that  we  should  tell 
M.  Reynaud  that  we  thought  it  useless  to  approach  Mussolini;  at  the 
same  time  we  should  take  care  that  our  answer  did  not  give  the 
French  a  pretext  for  ending  the  struggle  at  once. 

A  message  explaining  the  view  of  the  War  Cabinet  was  therefore 
sent  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  M.  Reynaud— through  Sir  R.  Campbell— 
on  the  night  of  May  28-9.!  During  the  afternoon  of  May  29  Sir  R. 
Campbell  reported  that  he  had  discussed  the  Prime  Minister's 
message  briefly  with  M.  Reynaud,  and  later  with  M.  Daladier. 
M.  Reynaud  inclined  to  the  Prime  Minister's  view,  but  admitted 
that  he  was  in  a  difficult  position  with  his  colleagues.  Sir  R.  Campbell 
had  pointed  out  to  M.  Daladier  the  catastrophic  effect  of  isolated 
action  by  France.  M.  Daladier  said  that  there  could  be  no  question 
of  such  action.  On  May  30,  however,  he  raised  the  matter  again  and, 
in  spite  of  Sir  R.  Campbell's  arguments,  insisted  on  a  direct  appeal 
to  Mussolini.  He  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  make  this  approach. 

1  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  II,  109-1 1. 
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The  answer  was  a  refusal ;  Ciano,  in  giving  this  reply  to  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Rome,  said  that  the  Italian  decision  to  enter  the  war 
had  been  taken,  and  that  only  the  date  remained  to  be  settled. 


Meanwhile  on  May  28  M.  Reynaud  had  proposed  an  appeal  to 
the  United  States.  He  realised  that  for  the  present  the  United  States 
could  give  no  effective  help,*  but  he  had  in  mind  the  moral  result  of 
a  favourable  answer.  Sir  R.  Campbell  suggested  that  M.  Reynaud 
should  consult  Mr.  Bullitt,  United  States  Ambassador  in  Paris. 
M,  Reynaud  telephoned  later  that  Mr.  Bullitt  approved  of  the  plan. 
The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  the  proposal  was  most  inexpedient 
and  that  it  would  give  an  impression  of  weakness  or  even  of  panic. 
If  we  made  a  statement,  we  ought  to  follow  a  suggestion  from  Field- 
Marshal  Smuts  that  we  should  say  only  that  we  were  continuing  the 
war  in  any  circumstances.2  We  wanted  nothing  for  ourselves,  but 
were  concerned  only  with  the  defence  of  liberty  for  the  world  against 
Nazi  domination.  Would  the  United  States  help  us  or  did  they  intend 
to  stand  aside  and  do  nothing? 

On  the  night  of  May  28-9  the  Secretary  of  State  instructed  Lord 
Lothian  that  we  were  opposed  to  M.  Reynaud's  plan,  but  that  Field- 
Marshal  Smuts'  suggestion  might  help  the  President  in  accelerating 
the  evolution  of  opinion  in  the  United  States.  The  President  himself, 
however,  must  be  the  judge  of  the  matter.  Lord  Lothian  replied  on 
the  evening  of  May  29.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  an  Allied  appeal. 
He  also  telephoned  later  in  reply  to  a  telegram  from  the  Foreign 
Office  reporting  a  French  suggestion  that  President  Roosevelt  should 
be  asked  to  send  the  United  States  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean.  Lord 
Lothian  said  that  the  President  had  told  him  that  the  United  States 
fleet  must  stay  in  the  Pacific  until  any  threat  to  the  British  fleet 
compelled  a  transfer  of  ships  to  the  Atlantic.  On  the  night  of  May  3  r- 
June  i  Lord  Lothian  reported  that  the  President  had  telegraphed  to 
Mr.  Bullitt  his  strong  disapproval  of  the  French  proposal  for  an 
appeal,  since  it  would  be  taken  as  an  attempt  to  influence  the  policy 
of  the  United  States.  M.  Reynaud  therefore  dropped  the  plan  for  a 
time. 


The  unexpected  success  in  saving  the  personnel  of  the  British  expedi 
tionary  force  had  far-reaching  effects  on  British  morale.  Resistance 
to  a  German  attempt  at  invasion,  which  seemed  likely,  was  not  a 


1  M{  fL<S|cr  ^ld  *£'  BuUir  °n  May  l8  that  M'  Rcvnaud  was  considering  a  personal 
appeal  to  President  Roosevelt  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  war  from  Congress  Mr  Bullitt 
said  that  Congress  would  certainly  not  agree  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

*  Field-Marsha]  ^  Smuts  made  this  suggestion  on  May  27  to  the  British  High  Commis- 
sioner  in  ooutn  Ainca. 
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'forlorn  hope9.  The  British  people  now  had  an  immediate  objective 
to  work  for  in  re-equipping  the  army  which  had  come  back  from 
France.  Moreover  there  were  elements  of  real  victory  in  the  actual 
evacuation.  This  passage  of  so  many  thousands  of  men*  across  the 
Channel  shewed  the  significance  of  sea  power,  and  the  strength  of 
the  Royal  Air  Force.  The  land  forces  were  earning  out  a  retreat, 
but  the  Air  Force  was  attacking.  The  Germans  were  not  masters  of 
the  sea  and  air;  unless  they  obtained  this  mastery,  they  could  not 
invade  Great  Britain. 

These  considerations  had  an  opposite  effect  on  the  French.  The 
British  were  alone,  but  they  had  withdrawn  behind  the  emoat 
defensive'  of  their  house.  The  French  were  alone  with  the  victorious 
German  forces  already  in  occupation  of  a  large  part  of  France  and 
continuing  their  advance  by  tactics  which  the  French  army  had  been 
unable  to  withstand.  To  the  French  there  seemed  to  be  no  motive 
left  for  resistance.  French  armies  indeed  had  fought  and  won  cam 
paigns  against  worse  odds.  They  had  done  so  under  resolute  leader 
ship  which  was  now  wanting. 

The  drift  towards  surrender  was  harder  to  resist  because  the 
counsels  of  despair  came  from  a  quarter  where  they  might  have  been 
4  least  expected.  M.  Reynaud  had  brought  Marshal  Petain  into  his 
Government  and  had  given  the  highest  military  command  to  General 
Weygand  because  he  had  thought— and,  at  first,  rightly— that  these 
appointments  would  do  much  to  restore  confidence.2  Unfortunately 
these  two  soldiers  took  the  lead  in  advocating  political  as  well  as 
military  surrender.  General  Weygand  had  proposed  on  May  25  an 
immediate  consultation  with  Great  Britain  on  the  question  of  con 
tinuing  the  war.  Marshal  Petain  had  supported  his  argument,  but  M. 
Reynaud  had  refused  to  accept  their  proposal.  Four  days  later— after 
the  Belgian  surrender—General  Weygand  returned  to  the  question. 
During  the  night  of  May  29-30  Sir  R.  Campbell  telegraphed  that 
M.  Reynaud  had  read  to  him  a  letter  from  General  Weygand  to  the 
effect  that  the  time  might  come— with  a  complete  break-through  on 
the  Somme-Aisne-Maginot  line— when,  notwithstanding  her  will  to 
do  so,  France  might  find  herself  unable  to  continue  effectively  the 
struggle  to  defend  herself.  M.  Reynaud  told  Sir  R.  Campbell  that,  as 
long  as  he  were  in  control,  and  there  were  troops  left  to  fight,  France 
would  fight  on.  On  May  31  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Attlee,  and 
General  Dill3  went  to  Paris  for  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting— which  was  called  for  military 
discussions— the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  we  intended  to  go  on  with 

1  The  total  number  of  British  and  French  troops  evacuated  in  nine  days  was  338,226, 
of  whom  nearly  200,000  were  British. 

2  General  Weygand  himself  had  described  the  shock  which  followed  the  break-through 
at  Sedan  as  reminiscent  of  the  grande  pew  of  1 789. 

3  General  Dill  succeeded  General  Ironside  as  C.I.G.S.  on  May  27,  1940. 
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the  war,  if  necessary,  from  the  New  World.  He  also  spoke  of  the  im 
portance  of  a  close  contact  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  Mr. 
Attlee  supported  the  Prime  Minister's  statement  and  M.  Reynaud 
said  that,  if  one  country  'went  under',  the  other  must  continue  the 
struggle. 

Four  days  later,  in  a  despatch  on  the  political  situation,  Sir  R. 
Campbell  thought  that  the  French  Government  had  given  up  the 
original  idea  of  a  move  to  Touraine  if  they  had  to  leave  Paris,  and 
that  they  would  go  to  Bordeaux.  They  would  probably  carry  out  this 
plan,  but  the  next  stage  was  uncertain.  MM.  Reynaud  and  Mandel 
maintained  that  France  would  never  make  terms,  even  if  the  Govern- 
had  to  move  to  North  Africa.  M.  Reynaud  tended  to  qualify  this 
statement  by  adding  cso  long  as  I  am  in  control.'  Sir  R.  Campbell 
feared  that  the  forces  inside  and  outside  the  Government  favourable 
to  a  composition  with  Germany  might  become  too  strong;  he 
regarded  Laval  and  Flandin  as  the  most  dangerous  figures.  An 
offer  of  a  separate  peace  to  France  might  soon  be  made,  A  refusal 
would  be  less  certain  at  Bordeaux,  with  the  Government  in  confusion, 
and  the  Germans  sweeping  across  France  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
chances  of  a  move  of  the  Government  to  North  Africa  or  elsewhere 
were  not  high,  especially  if  the  Germans  offered  lenient  terms. 

On  June  5  Sir  R.  Campbell  again  wrote  that  he  had  not  much 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  French  to  hold  the  Germans.  He  thought 
London  a  more  suitable  place  than  North  Africa  for  the  French 
Government;  an  offer  to  receive  the  Government  there  might  be  the 
determining  factor  in  a  decision  against  a  separate  peace.  Later  in 
the  evening  of  June  5,  Sir  R.  Campbell  telegraphed  that  Marshal 
Petain,  after  having  heard  that  we  could  not  meet  the  insistent  French 
demand  for  twenty  more  fighter  squadrons,  had  told  M.  Reynaud 
that  there  was  'nothing  left  but  to  make  peace.  If  you  do  not  want 
to  do  it,  you  can  hand  over  to  me.3 

Once  again,  therefore,  this  demand  that  the  British  Government 
should  use  the  whole  of  their  fighter  resources  in  the  battle  in  France 
became  of  the  highest  political  as  well  as  military  importance.  Sir 
R.  Campbell  and  General  Spears*  did  their  utmost  to  convince 
M.  Reynaud  of  the  impossible  position  in  which  they  were  putting 
the  British  Government.  When  he  told  Sir  R,  Campbell  of  Marshal 
Petain's  demand,  M.  Reynaud  asked  whether  the  British  Govern 
ment  fully  realised  how  serious  the  position  was.  Sir  R.  Campbell 
said  that  they  were  aware  of  the  facts,  and  were  giving  as  much  help 
as  possible,  but  if  they  denuded  the  British  Isles  of  the  whole  of  their 
air  defences  on  the  eve  of  an  invasion,  they  would  incur  an  'un 
forgivable  responsibility'.  Nevertheless  in  the  afternoon  of  June  7 

Major-General  E.  L.  Spears  had  been  sent  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  Paris  in  the  last 
week  of  May  as  his  personal  representative. 
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M.  Corbin  made  a  personal  appeal  to  Lord  Halifax.  He  repeated 
his  view  that  there  was  a  lack  of  co-ordination  on  the  Allied  side  in 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  battle.  The  German  method  was  to  attack 
one  enemy  at  a  time;  therefore  we  ought  to  find  where  the  greatest 
risks  lay  and  to  concentrate  our  efforts  in  order  to  prepare  for  them. 
M.  Corbin  thought  that  our  hesitation  was  due  to  fear  of  air  raids. 
Lord  Halifax  answered  that  there  was  no  question  of  any  fear  of  air 
raids.  The  point  was  that  if  Germany  were  able  to  destroy  our  air 
craft  factories,  the  situation  would  be  desperate  for  France  as  well  as 
for  Great  Britain. 

The  British  Government  had  in  fact  increased  their  air  assistance— 
in  spite  of  heavy  losses— to  the  utmost  limit  short  of  the  twenty-five 
fighter  squadrons  which  were  the  bare  minimum  essential  to  the 
defence  of  the  British  Isles,  but  they  were  only  too  right  in  thinking 
that  air  support  could  not  save  the  French  armies.  The  last  phase  of 
the  German  attack  had  opened  on  June  5  and  early  on  June  9  Rouen 
had  fallen.  On  this  day  the  enemy  also  reached  Vernon  on  the 
Seine  and  Compiegne  at  the  junction  of  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne. 
Mussolini  now  decided  that  he  could  safely  implement  his  decision 
to  enter  the  war,  and  indeed,  that,  if  he  waited  any  longer, 
the  Germans  might  not  think  it  necessary  to  reward  him  for  his 
belligerency  and  might  even— in  their  own  German  interests— protect 
the  French  against  Italian  rapacity.  On  June  3  Ciano  told  Sir  P. 
Loraine  that  the  Italian  entry  into  the  war  would  not  take  place  on 
June  4,  but  that  it  was  imminent.  1  On  June  7  Ciano  said  that  the 
change  might  come  in  the  following  week.  He  asked  how  Great 
Britain  could  continue  the  war.  Sir  P.  Loraine  said  that  he  would 
put  the  question  differently.  We  'had  not  got  the  habit  of  being 
beaten  in  war;  we  had  no  intention  of  surrendering,  and,  if  we  did 
not  surrender,  the  war  continued  ipso  facto.'2* 

Eleven  days  after  the  Italian  entry  into  the  war  the  Foreign  Office 
sent  a  circular  telegram  to  all  British  Missions  calling  attention  to  an 
answer  to  a  parliamentary  question  on  June  19.  The  answer  was  to 
the  effect  that,  in  view  of  the  unprovoked  entry  of  Italy  into  the  war 
against  us,  we  held  ourselves  entitled  to  reserve  full  liberty  of  action 
in  respect  of  any  undertakings  given  by  us  in  the  past  to  the  Italian 
Government  concerning  the  Mediterranean,  North  or  East  African 
and  Middle  Eastern  areas. 

1  Sir  P.  Loraine  had  earlier  telegraphed  that  on  May  16  Mussolini  had  displayed  to 
Italian  party  leaders  in  the  Trentino  a  map  shewing  Italian  claims.  These  claims  included 
Nice,  Savoy,  Corsica,  Tunis,  Malta,  Cyprus,  a  protectorate  over  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq, 
and  a  joint  Italo-Egyptian  protectorate  over  the  Sudan.  Gibraltar  was  to  be  inter 
nationalised. 

2  Sir  P.  Loraine  explained  why  we  should  be  able  to  continue  the  war.  Ciano  was  silent 
for  a  few  moments.  He  then  asked,  'Is  that  what  you  really  think?'  Sir  P.  Loraine  noted 
that  the  idea  of  a  long  war  made  Ciano  Very  thoughtful,  and  rather  glum.'  On  receiving 
the  final  declaration  of  war  from  Ciano  on  June  i  o  Sir  P.  Loraine  made  no  comment. 

H 
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(iii) 

The  French  Government  in  Touraine  and  at  Bordeaux:  Mr.  Churchill's  visits 
to  France  on  June  11-12  and  June  13:  M.  Reynaud' s  appeals  to  President 
Roosevelt:  French  request  for  British  acquiescence  in  an  enquiry  about  the 
conditions  of  a  Franco-German  armistice:  first  British  reply  of  June  16  to  the 
French  request:  British  offer  of  an  Anglo-French  union:  resignation  of 
M.  Reynaud :  formation  of  a  government  by  Marshal  Petain. 

The  French  Government  moved  to  Touraine  on  June  10.  Sir  R. 
Campbell  travelled  by  road  during  the  night  of  June  10-11  to  a 
chateau  at  Clere  which  had  been  allotted  by  the  French  authorities 
to  the  British  Embassy.  The  French  plan  of  evacuation  to  Touraine 
had  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  heavy  air  attacks  might 
compel  the  removal  of  administrative  departments  from  Paris.  As  a 
protection  against  similar  attacks  in  Touraine  the  departments  were 
scattered  over  a  wide  area;  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  at 
Langeais,  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance  at  Chinon;  M.  Reynaud 
established  himself  at  a  chateau  between  Tours  and  Amboise,  but 
nothing  had  been  done  to  provide  special  telephone  arrange 
ments.  On  the  morning  of  June  1 1  Sir  R.  Campbell  reported  that 
he  had  seen  M.  Baudouin,  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  M.  Charles-Roux.1  Neither  had  heard  any  news  since  leaving 
Paris.  About  300  telegrams  had  reached  the  Post  Office  at  Tours; 
the  cyphering  clerks,  after  an  all-night  journey,  were  too  tired  to 
deal  with  them.  Sir  R.  Campbell  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
'wiser  heads'  regarded  the  move  to  Touraine  merely  as  a  stage  on 
the  road,  and  that  the  only  question  was  whether  the  next  move 
would  be  to  Bordeaux  or  to  Brittany. 

In  the  afternoon  of  June  1 1  Mr.  Churchill,  Mr.  Eden— at  this  time 
Secretary  of  State  for  War—and  General  Dill  flew  to  General 
Weygand's  headquarters  and  stayed  there  until  June  is.2  The  pur 
pose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  military  situation.  In  his 
account  of  the  meeting  to  the  War  Cabinet  in  the  afternoon  of 
June  1 2  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  M.  Reynaud  had  told  him  that 
Marshal  Petain  had  made  up  his  mind  that  France  would  have  to 
ask  for  peace.  The  Prime  Minister  thought  that  M.  Reynaud  was 
determined  to  fight  on;  Admiral  Darlan  had  declared  that  he  would 
never  surrender  the  French  fleet  to  the  enemy.  In  the  last  resort  he 
would  order  it  to  Canada.  There  was,  however,  a  danger  that 
Admiral  Darlan  might  be  overruled  by  the  politicians.  The  Prime 

1  M.  Charles-Roux,   formerly  French  Ambassador  at  the  Vatican,  had  succeeded 
M.  Leger  as  Secretary-General  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  when  M.  Reynaud 
reorganised  his  Government  on  May  18. 

2  For  the  Prime  Minister's  account  of  this  meeting,  see  Churchill  II,  136-142. 
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Minister  had  insisted  that  the  French  Government  must  consult  us 
before  coming  to  any  final  decisions.  M.  Reynaud  had  agreed  that 
such  consultation  must  take  place,  but  the  War  Cabinet  decided  to 
reinforce,  through  Sir  R.  Campbell,  this  all-important  request.  The 
Foreign  Office  indeed  was  already  much  concerned  over  the  question 
of  the  French  fleet.  They  thought  that  the  Germans  would  ask  for 
the  fleet  and  mercantile  marine,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
French  would  hand  them  over  to  us  since  to  do  so  would  be  to 
increase  the  severity  of  any  armistice  or  peace  terms.  The  French 
would  not  consider  the  long-range  view  that  in  strengthening  Great 
Britain  they  would  be  increasing  the  chances  of  a  British  victory  and 
of  their  own  restoration.  They  would  not  ask  for  an  armistice  until 
they  had  lost  all  hope  of  ultimate  victory.  Sir  R.  Campbell,  in  answer 
to  a  question  on  June  3  from  the  Foreign  Office,  also  thought  that 
the  Germans  would  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fleet,  and  that  the 
French  Government  might  give  it  up. 

The  Foreign  Office  suggested  that  Admiral  Sir  D.  Pound,  First 
Sea  Lord,  Lord  Hankey,  and  Sir  A.  Cadogan  should  meet  to  con 
sider  the  question.  They  met  on  June  7,  and  agreed  that  the  Germans 
were  likely  to  ask  for  the  fleet,  and  would  continue  to  'batter'  the 
French  until  they  handed  it  over.  It  was  most  improbable  that  Admiral 
Darlan,  or  any  one  else,  would  order  the  fleet  to  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States.  Even  if  the  fleet  sailed  to  British  waters,  we  should  be  in 
the  intolerable  position  of  watching  the  continued  devastation  of  French 
towns  from  the  air  for  which  we  should  be  regarded  as  responsible  as 
long  as  weheld  the  fleet.  On  the  other  hand  the  humiliation  of  handing 
over  a  fleet  was  so  great  that  a  naval  commander  would  do  his  utmost  to 
avoid  it.  We  should  aim,  therefore,  at  getting  the  fleet  scuttled.* 


On  the  morning  of  June  13  Sir  R,  Campbell  called  on  M.  Reynaud. 
M.  Reynaud— who  had  sent  an  appeal  to  President  Roosevelt  on 
June  10  for  an  American  promise  of  all  assistance  short  of  an  expedi 
tionary  force— now  told  Sir  R.  Campbell  that  he  had  decided  to  send 
another  message  making  it  clear  that  the  salvation  of  France,  as  he 
described  it,  depended  upon  a  declaration  of  war  in  the  immediate 
future  by  the  United  States.  M.  Reynaud  had  also  telephoned  to  the 
Prime  Minister  asking  him  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council  at  Tours. 
The  Prime  Minister  had  sent  a  personal  message  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 

1  In  a  memorandum — for  which  the  Prime  Minister  asked  on  June  1 1 — setting  out  the 
'considerations  which  arise  and  the  demands  we  should  make'  in  the  event  of  a  French 
collapse,  the  Foreign  Office  considered  that,  if  the  French  Government  took  refuge  out 
side  France,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  securing  the  transfer  of  the  fleet  to  British 
or  French  colonial  ports.  If,  however,  the  French  asked  for  an  armistice,  the  Germans 
would  almost  certainly  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fleet.  The  best  course,  therefore  would 
be  for  the  fleet  to  be  scuttled  before  a  request  was  made  for  an  armistice. 
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after  his  return  to  London  on  June  is.1  He  told  the  President  of  the 
situation  and  asked  him  to  do  all  he  could  to  strengthen  M.Reynaud. 
He  had  said  to  the  French  that,  whatever  happened,  we  should  go 
on  fighting:  we  thought  that  'Hitler  could  not  win  the  war  or  the 
mastery  of  the  world  until  he  had  disposed  of  us,  which  has  not  been 
found  easy  in  the  past,  and  which  perhaps  will  not  be  found  easy  now.5 
Before  he  left  for  Tours  Mr.  Churchill  telegraphed  to  the  President 
that  the  French  had  again  asked  for  a  meeting  and  that  this  summons 
meant  that  a  crisis  had  arrived.  Anything  which  Mr,  Roosevelt  could 
say  or  do  to  help  the  French  might  'make  the  difference.5  The  Prime 
Minister  took  with  him  to  Tours  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Beaverbrook 
(Minister  of  Aircraft  Production)  and  Sir  A.  Cadogan.2  As  Mr. 
Churchill  had  expected,  the  crisis  had  come.  M.  Reynaud  sum 
marised  to  the  British  Ministers  his  message  of  June  10  to  President 
Roosevelt,  and  said  that  he  proposed  to  send  a  further  message  ex 
plaining  that  cthe  last  hour  had  come5,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  Allied 
cause  lay  in  the  hands  of  America.  He  would  be  unable  to  persuade 
the  French  Government  to  carry  on  unless  Mr.  Roosevelt's  reply 
contained  a  firm  assurance  of  immediate  aid.  The  French  Govern 
ment  could  retreat  elsewhere,  but,  if  Hitler  occupied  the  whole  of 
France,  the  population  would  be  systematically  corrupted,  and  Trance 
would  cease  to  exist.'  Hence  the  Council  of  Ministers  had  asked  M. 
Reynaud  on  June  12  to  enquire  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  if  France  had  to  apply  for  an  armistice.  He  was  aware  of  the 
Anglo-French  agreement  not  to  make  a  separate  peace,3  but  France  had 
already  sacrificed  everything,  and  it  would  be  a  shock  to  French  opin 
ion  if  Great  Britain  failed  to  concede  that  France  was  physically  unable 
to  carry  on. 

1  For  the  text  of  the  main  part  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  II,  158. 

2  For  a  full  account  of  this  meeting,  see  Churchill,  II,  158-62. 

3  The  British  Government  had  been  favourable  to  an  Anglo-French  declaration  not  to 
conclude  a  separate  armistice  or  peace  treaty  because  they  regarded  such  a  declaration 
as  a  means  of  countering  German  propagandist  attempts  to  spread  in  France  distrust 
of  British  motives.  A  declaration  of  this  kind,  however,  implied  a  previous  agreement  on 
war  aims.  The  French  Government  regarded  an  agreement  on  war  aims  as  desirable 
since  they  were  afraid  that  opinion  in  Great  Britain  might  not  allow  the  British  Govern 
ment  to  satisfy  French  demands  for  material  guarantees  against  further  German  aggression. 
On  October  23,  1939,  the  French  Government  had  suggested  a  study  of  the  necessary 
guarantees.   The   British   Government,   after   consulting  the   Dominions,    replied   on 
December  22  that  they  regarded  any  discussion  of  a  territorial  settlement  as  premature, 
though  they  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  encourage  some  form  of  closer  co 
operation   between  the  States  of  south-east   and   central   Europe.   Meanwhile   Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  raised  the  question  of  a  declaration  at  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council  on  December  19.  After  this  meeting  the  Foreign  Office  prepared  a  draft  text 
binding  the  two  Governments  (i)  not  to  conclude  a  separate  peace,  and  (ii)  to  continue 
the  closest  co-operation  after  the  war.  The  text  was  approved  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  War  Council  on  March  28,  and  published  at  once.  The  relevant  clauses  ran: 
[The  British  and  French  Governments]  'mutually  undertake  that  during  the  present  war 
they  will  neither  negotiate  nor  conclude  an  armistice  or  treaty  of  peace  except  by  mutual 
agreement.  They  undertake  not  to  discuss  peace  terms  before  reaching  complete  agree 
ment  on  the  conditions  necessary  to  ensure  to  each  of  them  an  effective  and  lasting 
guarantee  of  their  security.'  & 
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The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  the  destruction  which  M. 
Reynaud  feared  would  come  just  as  certainly  if  France  were  to 
surrender  since  Hitler  could  not  be  trusted  to  keep  any  pledges.  If 
France  stayed  in  the  war,  and  if  Germany  failed  to  destroy  England, 
'the  whole  hateful  edifice  of  Nazidom  would  topple  over.  Given 
immediate  help  from  America,  perhaps  even  a  declaration  of  war, 
victory  was  not  so  far  off.5  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  in  no  case  would 
Great  Britain  waste  time  in  reproaches  and  recriminations  but  that 
cdid  not  mean  that  we  would  consent  to  action  contrary  to'  the  recent 
Anglo-French  agreement.  The  Prime  Minister  suggested  that  M. 
Reynaud  should  send  his  message  to  President  Roosevelt  and  that 
they  should  await  the  answer.  The  Prime  Minister  would  himself 
support  M.  Reynaud's  message.  M.  Reynaud  agreed  with  this  course. 
Mr.  Churchill  then  referred  to  other  factors  in  the  situation.  He  said 
that  the  war  would  continue,  whatever  the  decision  of  the  French, 
and  that  the  blockade  would  become  increasingly  effective.  France, 
under  German  occupation,  could  not  hope  to  be  spared;  there  might 
thus  arise  bitter  antagonism  between  the  French  and  English  peoples. 
M.  Reynaud  said  that  he  viewed  with  horror  the  prospect  that  Great 
Britain  might  inflict  the  immense  suffering  of  an  effective  blockade 
upon  the  French  people.  Even  if  the  worst  came,  he  hoped  that  Great 
Britain  would  make  some  gesture  which  would  obviate  the  risk  of 
antagonism  between  the  two  peoples. 

After  their  return  to  London,i  the  British  Ministers  were  given  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  the  text  of  the  President's  reply  to  M.  Reynaud's 
message  of  June  10.  The  President  said  that  he  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  French  determination  to  continue  to  fight,  and  that 
the  United  States  Government  was  doing  everything  possible  to  make 
available  to  the  Allies  the  material  so  urgently  required.  The  War 
Cabinet,  which  met  at  10.15  P-m->  agreed  that,  although  the 
President  had  not  said  that  the  United  States  would  declare 
war,  no  Head  of  a  State  would  be  likely  to  send  such  a  message 
urging  the  French  to  prolong  their  sufferings  unless  he  was  certain 
that  his  country  was  coming  to  their  aid.  On  the  other  hand  the 
message  might  appear  in  a  different  light  to  the  French  who  were 
looking  for  something  more  definite.  The  War  Cabinet  therefore 
thought  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  tell  M.  Reynaud  of  our 
interpretation  of  the  message,  and  that  the  British  Government  should 
also  send  a  message  to  the  French  Government  emphasising  the 
solidarity  and  indissoluble  union  of 'our  two  peoples  and  Empires.'2 

1  Among  the  allegations  made  by  the  Government  of  Marshal  P&ain  in  a  statement 
to  the  United  States  Government  (see  below,  p.  77)  was  an  assertion  that  the  British 
Ministers  had  refused  an  invitation  to  attend  a  French  Council  of  Ministers.  No  such 
invitation,  in  fact,  had  been  given  to  them. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  message  to  M.  Reynaud  and  of  the  declaration 
(which  was  sent  to  M.  Reynaud  and  also  published  in  the  press  on  June  14)  see  Churchill, 
II,  164-5- 
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The  Prime  Minister  asked  Mr.  Kennedy  whether  the  President 
would  allow  the  publication  of  his  message.  Mr.  Kennedy,  after 
telephoning  to  the  President,  said  that  he  (the  President)  was  willing 
to  allow  publication,  but  that  Mr.  Hull  disagreed.  It  appeared  also 
that  the  President  had  heard  that  the  meeting  at  Tours  had  been 
very  successful,  and  that  he  did  not  realise  how  critical  the  situation 
was.  The  Prime  Minister  gave  Mr.  Kennedy  a  full  account  of  the 
meeting  for  communication  to  the  President.  Mr.  Churchill  also  sent 
a  personal  message  to  the  President  during  the  night  of  June  13-14 
in  which  he  told  him  that  he  could  not  exaggerate  the  critical 
character  of  the  Tours  meeting.1  Mr.  Churchill  urged  the  President 
very  strongly  to  allow  the  publication  of  his  reply  to  M.  Reynaud's 
message  of  June  10. 

At  12.30  a.m.  on  June  14  Sir  R.  Campbell  telegraphed  that 
German  columns  which  had  broken  through  at  Evreux  were  moving 
southwards  and  might  reach  Tours  during  the  day.  At  5.15  a.m.  he 
reported  that  the  French  Government  were  about  to  leave  for 
Bordeaux,  and  did  not  expect  to  stay  there  for  more  than  a  short 
time.  Sir  R.  Campbell  thought  that  the  political  situation  had  become 
worse  during  June  13,  and  that,  after  the  British  Ministers  had  left 
Tours,  rumours  had  begun  to  spread  that  Great  Britain  would 
liberate  France  from  her  engagements.  M.  Mandel  had  advised  Sir 
R.  Campbell  and  General  Spears  that  the  British  Government  should 
make  clear,  in  documents  which  would  have  to  be  placed  before  the 
French  Cabinet,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  release  the  French 
Government  from  their  engagements.  M.  Mandel  said  that  the 
French  Cabinet  had  spent  half  an  hour  in  discussing  the  fate  of  the 
French  navy  in  the  event  of  an  armistice.  The  discussion  had  been 
inconclusive,  but  the  general  opinion  had  been  in  favour  of  scuttling 
the  fleet  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  rejected  M.  Reynaud's  appeal.  If  a  vote 
had  been  taken,  a  majority  would  have  favoured  an  armistice.  At 
4.22  p.m.  on  June  14  Sir  R.  Campbell  was  instructed  to  ask  M. 
Reynaud  to  help  in  denying  the  rumours  that  we  had  released  the 
French  Government  from  their  engagements  to  us. 

The  Prime  Minister  heard  from  Mr.  Kennedy  on  June  14  that  he 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  had  been  told  that  President  Roosevelt  would  not 
allow  the  publication  of  his  message  to  M.  Reynaud.  Mr.  Kennedy 
asked  whether  the  Prime  Minister  would  explain  the  position  to 
M.  Reynaud.  The  Prime  Minister  refused,  and  spoke  strongly  of  the 
disastrous  effect  on  French  resistance  of  any  sign  that  the  President 
was  now  holding  back.  On  June  15  the  Prime  Minister  told  the  War 
Cabinet  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  sent  a  personal  telegram  to  him  to 
the  effect  that  his  message  had  not  been  intended  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  military  participation  in  the  war.  This  could  be 
1  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  II,  163-4.  "~ 
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done  only  by  Congress.  Hence  the  President  could  not  agree  to  the 
publication  of  the  message.  With  the  approval  of  the  War  Cabinet 
the  Prime 'Minister  replied  on  June  15  that  M.  Reynaud  would  be 
disappointed  at  the  decision.  A  declaration  that,  if  necessary,  the 
United  States  would  enter  the  war  might  save  France.  Otherwise  French 
resistance  might  crump  le  within  a  few  days,  and  we  should  be  left  alone.  1 


Sir  R.  Campbell  reached  Bordeaux  at  7  p.m.  on  June  14.  He  found 
that  the  accommodation  provided  for  him  was  50  km.  from  the  city. 
He  therefore  appealed  to  M.  Mandel,  who  was  able  to  secure  him 
some  rooms  in  a  hotel  in  Bordeaux.  After  dinner  he  went  with 
General  Spears  to  see  M.  Reynaud  in  order  to  give  him  the  full  text 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  messaged  M.  Reynaud  had  received  only  a 
fragmentary  version  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  answer  to  his  appeal  of 
June  10,  but  was  disappointed  that  it  contained  no  promise  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  M.  Reynaud  seemed  worn  out.  He  said  that  he 
was  faced  with  the  possibility  that  Marshal  Petain  would  resign.  He 
explained  that  when  he  had  asked  at  Tours  what  would  be  the 
attitude  of  the  British  Government  on  the  event  of  a  French  surrender 
he  was  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  French  Cabinet,  and  that  his  words 
did  not  necessarily  represent  his  own  views.  Sir  R.  Campbell  was 
afraid  that  most  of  M.  Reynaud's  colleagues  were  working  on  him 
in  a  defeatist  sense,  and  that  he  was  swaying  cbackwards  and  for 
wards.'  Sir  R.  Campbell  proposed  to  try  once  more  on  June  15  to 
make  it  plain  to  the  French  Ministers— and  especially  to  M.  Baudouin 
—that  we  would  be  unable  to  condone  a  breach  of  the  agreement  not 
to  conclude  a  separate  peace. 

The  Foreign  Office  had  answered  at  2.45  p.m.  on  June  15  Sir  R. 
Campbell's  telegram  asking  for  a  clear  statement,  but  the  answer  did 
not  reach  him  in  time  for  use  on  this  day.3  Sir  R.  Campbell  was 
instructed  that,  whatever  the  military  situation  might  be,4  the  British 

1  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  II,  pp.  166-7.  See  also  below,  p.  80. 

2  He  had  telephoned  the  substance  of  the  message  before  leaving  Clere.  At  the  time  of 
his  interview  with  M.  Reynaud  Sir  R.  Campbell  had  not  received  the  telegram  of  4.22  p.m. 

3  Sir  R.  Campbell's  first  knowledge  of  the  despatch  of  this  telegram  came  in  a  reference 
to  it  in  a  telephone  conversation  of  1 1.50  p.m.  (see  below,  p.  65).  The  telegram  had  not 
arrived  by  2  a.m.  on  June  16.  Sir  R.  Campbell  was  then  given  the  text  in  cypher  from  the 
Foreign  Office  over  the  telephone  (it  was  impossible  to  telephone  en  clair  without  risk  that 
the  wires  might  be  tapped).  The  cyphering  work,  carried  on  under  great  difficulty  by  a 
small  staff  at  Bordeaux,  made  it  necessary  for  Sir  R.  Campbell  to  shorten  his  telegrams. 
In  addition  the  transmission  service  was  overburdened,  and  there  were  delays  and  un 
certainties  whether  telegrams  had  actually  been  sent  off.  The  War  Cabinet  and  the 
Foreign  Office  had  full  confidence  in  Sir  R.  Campbell,  and  did  not  send  him  too  many 
instructions. 

4  General  Brooke  reported  on  the  evening  of  June  14-15  that,  according  to  General 
Weygand,  the  French  army  was  no  longer  capable  of  organised  resistance  or  concerted 
action.  In  these  circumstances  the  Prime  Minister  sent  a  message  through  Sir  R.  Campbell 
to  M.  Reynaud  that  the  Allied  cause  would  be  served  best  by  stopping  the  disembarkation 
of  British  troops  in  France  until  the  situation  was  more  clear. 
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Government  felt  very  strongly  ethe  absolute  necessity  of  refusing  to 
take  any  action  by  way  of  negotiating  with  Hitler  for  a  separate 
peace.'  We  hoped  that,  if  the  French  Government  decided  to  move 
overseas,  they  would  consider  coming  to  London.  It  was  of  vital 
importance  that  they  should  keep  'all  the  resources  they  can  in  being' 
and  particularly  their  fleet  and  air  force,  'to  be  continuously  em 
ployed  for  the  purpose  on  which  French  restoration  depends.' 

Meanwhile  Sir  R.  Campbell  reported*  at  1.30  p.m.  on  June  15 
that  M.  Reynaud's  message  of  June  14  to  President  Roosevelt  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  decision  of  France  to  continue  the  war  depended 
on  the  receipt  of  an  assurance  from  the  President  that  the  United 
States  would  enter  the  war  at  a  very  early  date.  The  President  had 
not  yet  answered  the  message.  Sir  R.  Campbell  thought  that,  if  no 
assurance  were  received,  the  French  would  come  rapidly  to  a 
decision  to  ask  for  an  armistice.  Later  in  the  afternoon  Sir  R.  Campbell 
reported  that  the  French  military  view  seemed  to  be  that  the  Germans 
could  be  'induced  to  stop',  and  that  there  was  danger  of  bolshevism 
if  an  armistice  were  not  concluded.  At  6.5  p.m.  Sir  R.  Campbell 
telegraphed  that  M.  Reynaud  was  holding  a  Cabinet  meeting,  and 
would  resign  if  he  failed  to  get  enough  support.  At  the  least  he 
expected  the  resignation  of  four  or  five  Ministers,  including  Marshal 
P6tain.  M.  Reynaud  said  that  he  would  never  be  a  party  to  the 
surrender  of  the  fleet;  Sir  R.  Campbell  assumed  from  this  statement 
that  some  of  M.  Reynaud's  colleagues  might  agree  to  it. 

On  the  night  of  June  15-16  the  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  to  the 
President  that,  in  his  previous  message,  he  had  not  known  the  text 
of  M.  Reynaud's  'final'  appeal.  He  now  thought  'there  was  no  getting 
away  from  the  fact'  that,  if  the  President's  reply  did  not  contain  the 
assurance  for  which  M.  Reynaud  asked,  the  French  would  seek  an 
armistice,  and  might  surrender  the  fleet.  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  he 
was  not  thinking  in  terms  of  an  American  expeditionary  force— which 
he  knew  to  be  out  of  the  question— but  of  the  moral  effect  of  an 
American  decision. 

Meanwhile  the  President  had  told  Lord  Lothian  and  the  French 
Ambassador  on  June  15  that  it  would  be  useless  to  initiate  a  cam 
paign  by  radio  and  platform  in  favour  of  a  declaration  of  war  since 
the  immediate  result  would  be  the  political  destruction  of  the 
authority  of  his  Government.  Mr.  Hull  confirmed  this  view.  The 
President  then  said  that  in  the  circumstances  it  was  very  difficult 
even  to  suggest  giving  advice  to  the  French  but  that  in  his  opinion 
they  would  be  no  worse  off  if  the  government,  part  of  the  army  and 
the  fleet  moved  overseas  than  if  they  accepted  an  armistice.  Germany 
could  not  go  on  fighting  on  all  fronts  forever,  and  as  long  as  Great 

3  Sir  R.  Campbell  also  said  that  all  telegrams  were  being  sent  jointly  by  General 
Spears  and  himself.  General  Spears  returned  to  London  on  June  1 7, 
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Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  controlled  the  seas,  the  blockade 
would  eventually  be  successful.  The  French  Ambassador  replied  that 
this  was  cold  comfort  for  France  when  she  was  confronted  by  a 
terrible  decision  and  wanted  immediate  aid.1 


About  midnight  on  June  15-16  Sir  R.  Campbell  was  able  to  tele 
phone—in  veiled  language—to  London.  He  said  that  M.  Reynaud 
had  received  an  answer  from  President  Roosevelt  to  his  'final  appeal3. 
The  answer  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  question  put  to  the  Prime 
Minister  at  Tours  had  now  been  put  again  cin  a  most  brutal  form'. 
Lord  Halifax  telegraphed  to  Sir  R.  Campbell  to  impress  upon  the 
French  that  they  should  on  no  account  come  to  a  final  decision 
before  a  personal  exchange  of  views  with  us.  During  the  course  of  the 
night  Sir  R.  Campbell  sent  a  message  from  M.  Reynaud  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  message  represented  a  formal  decision  taken  after  a 
meeting  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the  Republic;  M.  Reynaud 
asked  insistently  for  an  answer  early  in  the  morning.  M.  Reynaud 
said  that  the  French  Government  considered  that  they  could  not 
leave  France  unless  it  were  established  that  the  peace  terms  imposed 
by  Hitler  and  Mussolini  were  unacceptable.  The  Council  of  Ministers 
expected  that  the  terms  would  be  unacceptable,  but  they  wished  for 
the  authorisation  of  the  British  Government  to  enquire  through  the 
United  States  Government  what  the  conditions  of  an  armistice  would 
be.  If  the  British  Government  consented  to  this  step,  M.  Reynaud 
had  authority  to  declare  that  the  surrender  of  the  French  fleet  would 
be  an  unacceptable  condition.  If  the  British  Government  refused 
their  consent  to  the  French  proposal,  M.  Reynaud  would  probably 
have  to  resign.  Sir  R.  Campbell  thought  that  in  this  caseM.Reynaud's 
successor  might  not  maintain  the  decision  not  to  surrender  the  fleet. 

Sir  R.  Campbell  and  General  Spears  had  argued  that  the  Germans 
would  disregard  their  terms  whenever  it  suited  them  and  that  the 
fate  of  the  French  people  would  be  no  better,  and  might  be  worse  if 
they  surrendered.  M.  Reynaud  said  that  he  had  used  these  argu 
ments,  but  had  not  convinced  his  colleagues.  General  Weygand  had 
put  great  pressure  on  them,  and  had  said  that  the  French  army 
might  break  up  at  any  moment.2 

The  War  Cabinet  decided  on  the  morning  of  June  16  to  send  a 
short  message  to  M.  Reynaud  stating  our  readiness  to  release  the 
French  Government  from  their  engagement  to  the  limited  extent 
necessary  for  an  enquiry  about  the  German  terms,  but  only  on  con 
dition  that  the  French  fleet  was  immediately  sailed  to  British 

1  See  also  below,  p.8o,  for  this  conversation. 

2  Sir  R.  Campbell  reported  that  M.  Mandel  strongly  advised  the  British  Government 
not  to  condone  a  request  for  an  armistice. 
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harbours.  The  main  argument  indeed  for  acquiescence  was  that,  if 
we  sent  a  refusal,  M.  Reynaud's  Government  would  resign  and 
would  be  succeeded  by  another  government  which  might  not  keep 
the  fleet  out  of  German  hands.  Sir  R.  Campbell  was  instructed  (tele 
gram  368)  at  12.35  P-m-  to  deliver  a  message  on  the  lines  of  the 
War  Cabinet  decision.  At  3.10  p.m.  a  second  message  (telegram 
369)  was  sent  to  Sir  R.  Campbell  to  tell  M.  Reynaud  that  we 
expected  to  be  consulted  as  soon  as  any  armistice  terms  were  received.3 

Within  a  very  short  time,  however,  Sir  R.  Campbell  was  told  to 
ask  M.  Reynaud  to  delay  action  on  telegram  368  until  he  had 
received  a  further  and  most  important  communication  from  the 
Prime  Minister.  Later  Sir  R.  Campbell  himself  was  told  to  suspend 
action  on  the  instructions  sent  to  him  in  the  two  telegrams.  This 
communication  summed  up  a  series  of  rapid  decisions  taken  in 
London  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  June  16.  On  the  pre 
vious  morning  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
War  Cabinet  an  unofficial  memorandum  which  had  been  shewn  to 
him  and  other  Ministers  proposing  some  dramatic  expression  of 
Anglo-French  unity.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  the  form  of  unity 
proposed— joint  Parliaments  and  a  joint  Cabinet— did  not  seem  to 
have  been  fully  thought  out.  The  War  Cabinet  was  doubtful  about 
the  proposal,  and  inclined  to  think  that  frequent  meetings  of  the 
Supreme  War  Council,  if  the  French  Government  came  to  Great 
Britain,  would  produce  adequate  machinery  for  very  close  co 
operation.  Sir  A.  Cadogan  was  also  doubtful  about  the  plan.2 

After  the  meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet  on  the  morning  of  June  16, 
however,  Lord  Halifax  had  asked  Sir  R.  Vansittart  to  draft  a  declara 
tion  which  might  strengthen  M.  Reynaud's  position.  Sir  R.  Vansittart 
had  drawn  up  a  document  in  consultation  with  General  de  Gaulle^ 
and  others.  General  de  Gaulle  had  also  seen  the  Prime  Minister 
during  the  morning,  and  had  told  him  that  he  and  M.  Corbin  had 
been  concerned  at  the  instructions  sent  in  telegram  368  to  Sir  R. 
Campbell.  The  Prime  Minister  therefore  thought  it  desirable  to  tell 
Sir  R.  Campbell  to  suspend  action  on  these  instructions  and  to  ask 
the  War  Cabinet  to  consider  the  draft  declaration. 

The  War  Cabinet  met  at  3  p.m.  During  the  discussion  of  the  draft 
they  were  informed  of  an  announcement  on  the  French  wireless  that 
the  Council  of  Ministers  would  meet  at  5  p.m.  to  discuss  whether 

1  For  the  text  of  these  two  telegrams,  see  Churchill,  II,  181-2. 

2  Sir  A.  Cadogan  was  out  of  London  from  the  afternoon  of  June  15  until  after  the 
Cabinet  meeting  at  3  p.m.  on  June  16.  It  is  impossible  to  fecover  the  motives  which 
led  to  this  proposal.  They  seem  to  have  come  in  part  from  a  feeling — perhaps  not  con 
sciously  recognised— that  the  plan,  notwithstanding  its  practical  difficulties,  would  go 
some  way  to  remedying  the  lack  of  leadership  from  which  above  all  the  French  were 
suffering.  There  was  little  time  to  consider  whether,  in  fact,  the  proposal  might  not  be 
completely  misconstrued  by  French  opinion. 

3  See  below,  p.  74,  note  2. 
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further  resistance  was  possible.  They  also  heard  that  M.  Reynaud 
had  said  to  General  de  Gaulle  that  he  felt  he  could  hold  the  position 
if  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  he  had  a  favourable  answer  on  the  pro 
posed  declaration  about  which  General  de  Gaulle  had  telephoned  to 
him.  The  War  Cabinet  therefore  approved  the  draft,  with  certain 
amendments,  and  agreed  that  General  de  Gaulle  should  take  it  at 
once  to  M.  Reynaud,  and  that  a  telephone  message  should  be  sent 
to  M.  Reynaud  informing  him  of  the  draft  in  time  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers.  They  also  agreed  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Attlee,  and  Sir  A.  Sinclair  should  meet  M.  Reynaud  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  discuss  the  draft.1 

General  de  Gaulle's  message  that  he  was  bringing  the  proposed 
declaration  reached  M.  Reynaud  when  he  was  discussing  the  earlier 
British  replies  (telegrams  368  and  369)  with  Sir  R.  Campbell  and 
General  Spears.  M.  Reynaud's  comment  on  the  British  conditions  of 
assent  to  the  French  request  was  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
Mediterranean  fleet  to  British  ports  would  invite  an  immediate 
seizure  of  Tunis  by  Italy.  He  was,  however,  greatly  relieved  by 
General  de  Gaulle's  message,  and  went  away  to  read  it  to  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic.  After  he  had  left  Sir  R.  Campbell 
and  General  Spears  received  the  telegram  suspending  action  on 
telegrams  368  and  369.  They  sent  a  message  to  tell  M.  Reynaud  that 
the  two  earlier  telegrams  should  be  considered  as  cancelled.2 

The  Prime  Minister  had  gone  to  the  train  for  the  port  of  embarka 
tion  from  which  he  intended  to  sail  to  Brittany  to  meet  M.  Reynaud 
when  a  message  arrived  from  Sir  R.  Campbell  that  a  new  ministerial 
crisis  had  arisen,  and  that  the  proposed  meeting  in  Brittany  could 
not  be  held.3  Shortly  afterwards  Sir  R.  Campbell  telephoned  that 
M.  Reynaud  had  resigned,  and  at  11.30  p.m.  the  French  wireless 
announced  that  Marshal  P6tain  had  been  asked  to  form  a  new 
administration  in  which  General  Weygand  would  be  Vice-President.4 

Sir  R.  Campbell  and  General  Spears  had  been  told  by  M. 
Reynaud  that  the  Prime  Minister's  message— which  he  had  read 
twice  to  the  Council  of  Ministers— had  not  persuaded  them.  They 


1  For  the  final  text  of  the  declaration,  see  Churchill,  II,  183-4.  The  amendments  were 
not  of  great  importance.  One  of  them  changed  'The  two  Parliaments  will  unite'  to  'The 
two  Parliaments  will  be  formally  associated.'  It  was  thought  impracticable  for  them  to 
legislate  as  one  body,  but  they  might  occasionally  hold  joint  sessions. 

2  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  instructions  to  Sir  R.  Campbell  used  the  words  'delay' 
and  'suspend'— not  'cancel'. 

3  The  Prime  Minister  had  proposed  to  sail  in  a  cruiser  to  Concarneau,  and  to  meet 
M.  Reynaud  on  board  ship  at  noon  on  June  17.  General  de  Gaulle  thought  that  the  time 
and  place  would  suit  M.  Reynaud. 

4  In  fact  M.  Chautemps  became  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  and  General  Weygand 
Minister  of  Defence. 
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tried  to  encourage  M.  Reynaud,  and  then  saw  M.  Mandel  for  a 
moment  before  calling  on  M.  Jeanneney,  President  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  persuade  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
insist  that  M.  Reynaud  should  form  a  new  administration.  They 
asked  M.  Jeanneney  to  make  it  clear  to  M.  Lebrun  that  the  Prime 
Minister's  offer  could  not  be  extended  to  a  government  which  had 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  enemy.1 

M.  Reynaud  apparently  had  not  told  the  Council  of  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  two  earlier  messages  (in  telegrams  368  and  369)  of 
June  1 6.2  He  had  said,  however,  that  he  assumed  that  the  Council 
would  regard  the  surrender  of  the  fleet  as  an  unacceptable  condition. 
There  had  been  general  assent  to  this  statement. 


(iv) 

Refusal  of  Marshal  Petairfs  Government  to  send  the  French  fleet  out  of 
German  reach:  the  Franco-German  armistice;  British  protests  to  the  French 
Ministers  with  regard  to  the  terms  about  the  fleet. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  French  Government  was  to  ask,  through  the 
Spanish  Government,  for  the  terms  under  which  Germany  would 
agree  to  an  armistice.^  M.  Baudouin,  who  was  now  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  sent  for  Sir  R.  Campbell  at  i.o  a.m.  on  June  17  to 
tell  him  of  this  action,  and  to  give  him  a  formal  assurance  that  the 
French  would  not  accept  any  condition  involving  the  surrender  of 
the  fleet.  Sir  R.  Campbell  took  formal  note  of  this  assurance.4 

M.  Baudouin  said  that  the  French  Government  expected  the 
Germans  to  ask  for  the  fleet.  This  was  also  the  view  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  decisions  taken  in  London  and  the  instructions  sent  to 
Sir  R.  Campbell  aimed  at  getting  the  fleet  away  from  French  metro 
politan  ports  or  scuttled  before  the  German  demand  was  made.  Thus 
the  actual  terms  regarding  the  fleet  seem  to  have  surprised  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  War  Cabinet.  In  retrospect  indeed  it  seems 
curious  that  little  account  was  taken  of  the  possibility  that  the 
Germans  might  hesitate  to  ask  for  the  surrender  of  the  fleet.  A  similar 

1  For  the  text  of  Sir  R.  Campbell's  telegram,  see  Churchill,  II,  188-9. 

2  It  should^be  noted  that  the  Council  of  Ministers  had  thus  not  received  any  release 
from  the  British  Government  not  to  negotiate  an  armistice  except  by  mutual  agreement. 

3  A  similar  question  to  Italy  was  transmitted  through  the  Papal  Nuncio. 

4  A  few  hours  earlier  Admiral  Darlan  had  said  to  him  that,  as  long  as  he  (Admiral 
Darlan)  could  issue  orders  to  the  fleet,  we  had  'nothing  to  fear.' 
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demand  had  been  made  to  them  in  1918.  They  had  replied  by 
scuttling  their  ships  at  the  moment  of  surrender.  They  might  well  fear 
that  the  French  would  follow  this  precedent  or— a  more  likely 
course— send  their  fleet  to  British  waters.  In  order  to  avoid  either 
risk  the  Germans  might  permit  the  French  to  keep  nominal  possession 
of  a  dismantled  fleet  in  ports  mainly  within  German  and  Italian 
reach.  This  offer  would  allow  the  French  to  claim,  speciously,  that 
they  were  keeping  their  pledge  to  Great  Britain;  it  would  also  enable 
the  Germans  to  persuade  or  compel  the  French  later  on  to  give  them 
direct  possession  of  the  ships. 

When  the  War  Cabinet  met  at  1 1  a.m.  on  June  1 7  Lord  Halifax 
explained  that,  as  M.  Reynaud  had  been  told  to  suspend  action  on 
the  message  in  telegram  368,  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  had  shewn 
it  to  other  French  Ministers.  Sir  R.  Campbell  was  therefore  being 
instructed  to  tell  the  new  French  Government  (if  he  had  not  already 
done  so)  of  telegram  368  and  to  make  the  communication  in  369. 
Two  hours  later,  in  order  that  Marshal  Petain  should  be  absolutely 
clear  about  the  British  position  Sir  R.  Campbell  was  instructed  that 
a  'necessary  pre-condition3  of  our  assent  to  the  French  application 
for  an  armistice  had  been  that  the  French  fleet  should  sail  to  British 
ports.  The  French  appeared  to  have  asked  for  an  armistice,  but  there 
was  no  news  that  the  fleet  had  sailed.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Vital  condition'  had  not  been  fulfilled.  Sir  R.  Campbell  was  in 
structed  to  go  on  urging  the  French  Government,  if  they  persisted 
in  seeking  an  armistice,  to  sail  the  fleet  at  once. 

At  noon  on  June  1 7  Marshal  Petain  had  broadcast  an  announce 
ment  that  he  had  applied  for  an  armistice.  Sir  R.  Campbell  was 
therefore  instructed  at  5.45  p.m.  to  see  Marshal  Petain  and  to  explain 
that  failure  to  implement  our  condition  about  the  fleet  'would  com 
promise  the  successful  continuance  of  the  struggle  here— which  we 
are  determined  to  continue  in  any  case  and  at  any  cost,  and  on 
which  now  depend  the  salvation  and  liberation  of  France.'*  In  a 
telegram  received  at  4.25  p.m.  Sir  R.  Campbell  had  reported  that  he 
had  told  Marshal  Petain  that  while  we  gladly  received  his  assurance 
that  the  fleet  would  not  be  handed  over  to  the  Germans,  it  was 
'absolutely  essential'  that  the  fleet  should  be  in  British  control  when 
the  Germans'askedforit.  Two  hours  later  Sir  R.  Campbell  telegraphed 
that  according  to  M.  Baudouin,  the  German  terms  had  not  arrived. 
Sir  R.  Campbell  was  insisting  that  we  should  be  consulted  before 
any  terms  were  accepted,  but  he  was  afraid  that— having  already 
broken  their  agreement  with  us— the  French  Ministers  might  not 
hesitate  before  a  second  violation.  He  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office 

1  Sir  R.  Campbell  was  also  instructed  to  say  that  the  agreement  not  to  conclude  a 
separate  armistice  or  peace  had  been  made,  not  on  behalf  of  any  particular  French 
Government,  but  on  behalf  of  the  French  Republic. 
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that  in  all  his  conversations  he  had  spoken  in  the  terms  of  telegrams 
368  and  369;  the  only  answer  given  to  him  was  that  the  French  fleet 
would  not  be  surrendered  to  Germany.  Shortly  before  midnight  he 
telegraphed  that,  in  order  to  be  absolutely  certain  that  no  member 
of  the  French  Government  was  left  in  any  doubt  about  the  British 
attitude,  he  had  asked  the  Secretary-General  to  bring,  formally  and 
in  writing,  the  contents  of  telegrams  368  and  369  before  the  notice 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  The  Secretary-General  had  promised  to 
do  this. 

During  the  night  of  June  17-18  the  Foreign  Office  once  more 
invited  the  French  Government  to  come  to  Great  Britain.  The  Prime 
Minister  sent  a  personal  message  to  Marshal  Petain  and  General 
Weygand  about  the  fleet.i  General  Weygand  received  the  message 
badly,  but  Marshal  Petain  assured  Sir  R.  Campbell  that  he  need 
have  no  misgivings  over  the  question  of  the  fleet.  Sir  R.  Campbell 
himself  reported  on  the  morning  of  June  18  that  he  expected  the 
Council  of  Ministers  to  take  a  'satisfactory  decision'  about  the  fleet. 
M.  Baudouin  told  him  that  the  decision  had  been  taken,  and  had 
only  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Council.  The  Council,  however,  changed 
the  decision.  They  considered  that,  as  a  point  of  honour,  France 
should  receive  the  German  terms  while  her  fleet  and  army  were  still 
fighting.2  If  the  terms  involved  the  surrender  of  the  fleet,  they  would 
be  rejected,  and  the  fleet  would  sail  to  British  ports  or  be  scuttled. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Alexander,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
Admiral  Sir  D.  Pound,  had  gone  to  Bordeaux  to  see  Admiral  Darlan. 
Lord  Lloyd  followed  them  on  June  ig.3  Mr.  Alexander  and  Admiral 
Pound  sent  an  optimistic  report  on  the  night  of  June  18-19.  They 
were  impressed  with  Admiral  Darlan's  sincerity  and  determination 
not  to  surrender  the  fleet.  Sir  R.  Campbell,  however,  was  less  hope 
ful.  He  reported  early  on  June  19  that  the  French  Ministers  were 
Very  indignant'  at  a  message  communicated  to  them  on  June  18  by 
the  United  States  Ambassador  that  they  would  lose  American  friend 
ship  and  goodwill  if  they  did  not  put  their  fleet  in  a  place  of  safety 
before  negotiating  an  armistice.  The  Ministers  considered  this  message 
an  'intolerable  interference'  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  country,  and 

1  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  II,  191. 

2  Neither  Sir  R.  Campbell  nor  any  other  British  representative  in  contact  with  the 
French  seems  to  have  made  the  point-to  which,  indeed,  the  French  would  not  have 
hstened-that  the  fleet  would  not  have  ceased  to  'fight'  if  it  had  been  withdrawn  from 
t  rench  ports,  and  that  once  it  was  outside  these  ports,  the  Germans-not  having  command 
ot  the  sea— could  not  have  prevented  it  from  continuing  to  fight, 

3  M.  Corbin  and  M.  Monnet,  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Anglo-French  Co-ordination 
Committee  in  London,  had  recommended  that  another  Cabinet  Minister  should  fly  to 
Bordeaux.  Lord  Lloyd  was  chosen  because  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  he  was 
concerned  directly  with  questions  affecting  the  continuance  of  French  resistance  overseas 
He  also  had  many  contacts  with  France,  and  had  been  an  outstanding  supporter  of  the 
Anglo-French  entente  and  of  resistance  to  Germany. 
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especially  a  country  which  had  Tailed  to  come  up  to  their  expecta- 
tions.'i  Sir  R.  Campbell  reported  that  the  Ministers  talked  of  refusing 
dishonourable  terms,  and  of  leaving  France  when  the  army  had  to 
capitulate,  but  they  evaded  every  question  put  to  them  on  the 
subject.  Later  in  the  afternoon  of  June  19  Sir  R.  Campbell  tele 
graphed  that  he  had  been  told  by  M.  Baudouin  that  the  Council  of 
Ministers  had  decided  that,  on  the  approach  of  the  Germans  to 
Bordeaux,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  go  overseas,  probably  to 
Algiers,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  government.  General  Weygand 
was  also  likely  to  go  to  North  Africa. 

Lord  Lloyd  brought  with  him  to  Bordeaux  a  message  from  the 
British  Government  undertaking  to  put  transport  at  the  disposal  of 
the  French  for  evacuation  to  North  Africa.  Lord  Lloyd,  with  Sir  R. 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Alexander,  saw  Marshal  Petain  and  M.  Baudouin. 
The  French  Ministers  gave  more  assurances  about  the  fleet,  but  were 
indefinite  about  the  move  of  the  Government  from  Bordeaux.  M. 
Baudouin  said  that  the  question  had  been  decided  in  principle,  and 
would  be  settled  finally  on  June  20.  When  he  was  reminded  that  he 
had  said  earlier  in  the  day  that  the  matter  had  been  settled,  he 
answered  again  that  the  principle  had  been  accepted,  and  that  he 
hoped  that  the  party  leaving  France  might  go  early  in  the  afternoon 
of  June  20.  During  the  night  of  June  19-20  the  Germans  bombed 
Bordeaux;  the  bombardment  was  not  heavy,  but  the  French  Govern 
ment  decided  to  move  to  Perpignan.  They  expected  their  representa 
tives  to  receive  the  German  terms  at  Tours  on  the  night  of  June  20-2 1 . 
Sir  R.  Campbell  was  told  that,  after  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  at  Perpignan,  M.  Lebrun,  with  MM  Jeanneney  and 
Herriot  and  more  Ministers  than  had  previously  been  contemplated, 
would  leave  Port  Vendres  for  North  Africa. 

During  the  night  of  June  20-21  Sir  R.  Campbell  reported  another 
change  of  plan.  The  Germans  had  offered  to  reinstate  the  telephone 
line  between  Tours  and  Bordeaux  and  the  Ministers  had  decided  to 
receive  the  armistice  terms  at  Bordeaux.  On  the  morning  of  June  2 1 
Sir  R.  Campbell  sent  a  more  detailed  account.  He  had  reminded  the 
French  Ministers  in  writing  that  we  expected  to  be  consulted  about 
the  terms;  he  proposed  to  repeat  that  the  establishment  of  the  French 
Government  overseas  would  alone  cencourage  the  British  Govern 
ment  to  stand  by  France  to  the  end.'  He  had  impressed  the  point 
bluntly  many  times  on  Marshal  Petain,  but  the  Marshal  seemed 
unable  to  grasp  its  significance  and  thought  only  of  staying  in  France 
to  do  what  he  could  to  mitigate  the  suffering  of  the  French  people 

xLord  Lothian  had  been  instructed  on  the  night  of  June  17-18  to  ask  President 
Roosevelt  whether  he  would  telegraph  in  strong  terms  to  Marshal  Pe*tain  about  the  fleet. 
The  President  agreed  to  do  so,  and  also  said  that  he  would  send  a  private  message  to 
Admiral  Darlan  urging  him  to  put  the  fleet  at  once  under  British  control. 
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under  German  occupation.  In  reply  to  Sir  R.  Campbell's  communi 
cation,  M.  Baudouin  sent  him  a  note  that  it  had  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  inform  him  that  the  Council  of  Ministers  intended  to 
have  an  exchange  of  views  with  the  British  Government  as  soon  as 
they  knew  the  armistice  terms.  Sir  R.  Campbell  reported  later  that, 
after  the  decision  to  move  to  Perpignan  had  been  cancelled,  M. 
Herriot  had  arranged  for  a  ship  at  Bordeaux  to  take  off  a  number  of 
deputies.  This  ship  was  now  waiting  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne. 
Unfortunately  the  deputies  on  board  were  those  who  stood  for 
resistance,  while  their  weaker  colleagues  were  still  in  Bordeaux.*  Sir 
R.  Campbell  was  afraid  that  the  next  step  might  be  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  sending  the  President  and  a  nucleus  of  the  Government 
abroad.  M.  Baudouin  told  Sir  R.  Campbell  at  4  p.m.  that  the  French 
decision  was  unchanged,  but  Sir  R.  Campbell  reported  that,  even 
if  these  assurances  were  true  at  the  moment,  'evil  influences'  were  at 
work. 


The  French  Government  received  the  German  terms  about  mid 
night  on  June  21-22.  Article  8  of  these  terms  laid  down  that  the 
French  fleet,  except  ships  left  free  for  the  safeguard  of  French 
interests  in  the  colonial  empire,  was  to  be  collected  in  certain  ports 
to  be  specified,  and  there  disarmed  and  demobilised  under  German 
and  Italian  control.  The  Germans  declared  that  they  had  no  intention 
of  using  the  fleet  for  their  own  purposes. 

On  hearing  that  the  French  had  received  the  German  terms,  and 
that  M.  Baudouin  would  see  him  after  the  meeting  of  the  Council— 
which  was  about  to  take  place— Sir  R.  Campbell  went  to  the  Council. 
M.  Charles-Roux  gave  him  a  broad  outline  of  the  terms.  Sir  R. 
Campbell  at  once  wrote  a  note  calling  attention  to  the  insidious 
character  of  the  conditions  about  the  fleet  and  to  the  folly  of  trusting 
German  promises.  He  asked  that  this  note  should  be  taken  into  the 
Council.  After  the  meeting  M.  Baudouin  came  up  to  Sir  R.  Campbell 
and  said  that  he  was  going  away  to  draft  a  reply  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  Council.  Sir  R.  Campbell  answered  that  he,  and 
the  Canadian  and  South  African  Ministers  who  had  now  joined  him, 
must  be  received,  and  that  they  must  be  told  of  the  German  terms 
and  the  French  reply.  M.  Baudouin  answered,  somewhat  rudely, 

1  This  ship— the  Massilia— sailed  in  the  afternoon  of  June  2 1  and  reached  Casablanca 
on  June  24.  Among  the  passengers  were  MM  Daladier,  Mandel  and  Campinchi.  M. 
Mandel  tried  without  success  to  proclaim  a  'resistance  administration'  in  North  Africa. 
On  July  i  the  Prime  Minister  gave  orders  to  the  Admiralty  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made,  if  possible,  to  take  the  passengers  off  the  Massilia,  but  these  orders  could  not  be 
carried  out,  since  for  three  weeks  the  ship  remained  under  the  shelter  of  the  shore  batteries 
of  Casablanca.  At  one  point  in  his  conversation  with  Sir  R.  Campbell  Marshal  Petain 
said  that,  if  the  British  torpedoed  a  ship  taking  the  French  Government  overseas,  he 
would  have  no  regrets. 
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that  the  French  were  suggesting  that  the  fleet  should  be  sent  to  ports 
in  North  Africa.  Sir  R.  Campbell  said  that  the  fleet  might  then  fall 
into  Italian  hands.  M.  Baudouin  answered  that,  if  there  were  any 
danger,  the  ships  would  be  scuttled  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
already  taken.  He  then  moved  away.  Sir  R.  Campbell  protested 
formally  against  the  way  he  and  his  colleagues  were  being  treated, 
and  insisted  that  they  should  be  received  somewhere  where  they 
could  talk  quietly.  M.  Baudouin  led  them,  with  bad  grace,  into  the 
Council  room.  Here  they  found  M.  Lebrun.  Sir  R.  Campbell  renewed 
his  protest,  and  M.  Lebrun  made  some  irrelevant  remark.  Sir  R. 
Campbell  reminded  M.  Baudouin  of  the  notes  exchanged  between 
them,  and  requested  at  least  that  he  should  be  given  a  copy  of  the 
German  terms.  M.  Baudouin  said  at  first  that  he  had  no  spare  copy. 
He  produced  one  only  after  Sir  R.  Campbell's  continued  insistence. 

Sir  R.  Campbell  saw  M.  Baudouin  again,  and  also  Marshal  P6tain, 
about  7.45  a.m.,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Council  to  consider  the 
draft  French  reply.  He  protested  once  more  about  the  fleet.  Marshal 
P6tain  said  the  French  Government  hoped  to  get  it  away  to  African 
ports,  e.g.  Dakar  or  Madagascar.  1  The  fleet  would  be  scuttled  if  it 
were  in  danger  of  falling  into  enemy  hands.  This  interview  took  place 
while  the  Ministers,  who  were  standing  round,  were  waiting  to  go  into 
the  Council.  Marshal  P6tain  said  that  he  could  not  keep  them  waiting 
longer.  After  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  Sir  R.  Campbell  obtained, 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  a  copy  of  the  French  reply.  The  reply 
suggested  the  use  of  French  African  ports  for  the  internment  of  the 
fleet.  After  he  had  seen  the  text  Sir  R.  Campbell  again  asked  to  be 
received  at  once  by  M.  Baudouin.  He  said  that  the  French  proposals 
would  lead  to  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  France.  M.  Baudouin 
argued  that  the  scuttling  order  was  the  key  to  the  situation. 

At  6  p.m.  M.  Charles-Roux  told  Sir  R.  Campbell  that  he  had  been 
instructed  to  let  him  know  secretly  that  Admiral  Darlan's  disposi 
tions  were  such  that  no  ship  would  be  utilisable  if  the  Germans 
attempted  to  use  them.  M.  Charles-Roux  argued  that  the  French 
decisions  gave  Great  Britain  complete  satisfaction.  Sir  R.  Campbell 
strongly  contested  this  statement,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  interview, 
said  that  he  intended  to  leave  as  soon  as  the  armistice  was  signed. 
He  had  been  accredited  to  a  free  and  Allied  Government,  and  could 
not  stay  with  a  French  Government  which  within  a  few  hours  might 
be  under  enemy  control;  it  would  be  futile  to  suppose  that  in  the 
circumstances  the  Germans  would  allow  him  to  communicate  with 
the  French  Government.  Later  in  the  evening  Sir  R.  Campbell 
repeated  his  views  to  General  Weygand,  who  told  him  that  the 


»  Admiral  Auphan,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Staff,  also  mentioned  to  the  British  naval 
attach^  the  Congo  as  a  possible  place. 
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armistice  had  been  signed.1  General  Weygand,  like  M.  Charles-Roux 
at  first  seemed  surprised  at  Sir  R.  Campbell's  decision  to  leave 
France,  but  realised  the  force  of  his  argument.  M.  Baudouin  also 
accepted  the  decision  on  hearing  the  reasons  for  it.  Sir  R.  Campbell 
did  not  see  Marshal  P£tain  or  M.  Lebrun,  since  both  were  in  bed. 


The  action  taken  in  London  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  of 
June  22  was  affected  by  the  time-lag  in  the  arrival  of  information 
from  Bordeaux.  At  a  morning  meeting  the  War  Cabinet  did  not 
know  the  German  conditions  about  the  fleet.  They  approved  the  text 
of  an  appeal  to  be  made  to  the  French,  but  the  text  did  not  reach 
Sir  R.  Campbell  until  after  the  signature  of  the  armistice.  The  War 
Cabinet  met  again  in  the  evening  of  June  22.  They  now  knew  the 
German  terms.  They  agreed  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  broad 
cast  a  statement  describing  the  character  of  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  Germans,  and  making  it  clear  that  the  French  Government 
at  Bordeaux  had  been  deprived  of  all  real  liberty. 


(v) 

British  hopes  of  the  continuation  of  resistance  on  French  overseas  territories  : 
General  de  Gaulle's  appeal  to  Frenchmen  :  British  recognition  of  General  de 
Gaule  as  leader  of  a  Free  French  Movement. 

The  Prime  Minister's  statement  of  June  23  concluded  with  an  appeal 
to  all  Frenchmen  outside  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  assist  the  'forces 
of  liberation.'  The  British  Government  still  had  some  hope  that,  in 
spite  of  the  refusal  of  Marshal  Plain's  Government  to  continue  the 
war  from  French  overseas  territory,  the  military  and  civil  authorities 
in  the  French  colonial  empire  might  withhold  obedience*  from  the 
home  government  and  maintain  resistance,  and  that  large  numbers 
of  French  officers  and  men  in  metropolitan  France  would  wish  to  go 
on  fighting  at  the  side  of  the  British  forces.  Neither  hope  was  entirely 
fulfilled  or  entirely  disappointed. 

The  movement  for  resistance  on  French  colonial  territory  had  been 
encouraged  by  British  appeals  before  the  armistice;  the  establish 
ment  of  a  force  of  Tree  Frenchmen5  was  the  work  of  General  de 
Gaule.a  On  June  17  the  Foreign  Office,  in  viewtf  Marshal  Plain's 


1  The  armistice  was  signed  at  6.46  p.m.  German  suml^Ttoerfhe  FwiTdid  not 
secure  thezr  condition  that  the  fleet  should  be  interned  in  African  ports 
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broadcast,1  instructed  British  consular  representatives  in  French 
colonial  territory  to  make  a  communication  to  the  French  authorities 
to  the  effect  that  the  French  Government  had  been  compelled  to 
capitulate,  but  that  the  British  Government  and  people  would  do 
their  utmost  to  defend  French  colonial  territories  against  the  enemy, 
and  hoped  for  French  cooperation.  The  response  of  the  French 
colonial  authorities  was  uncertain,  and  Marshal  Petain's  Govern 
ment  protested  to  Sir  R.  Campbell  about  the  appeal.  On  June  22, 
when  it  was  clear  that  this  Government  intended  to  accept  the 
German  terms,  the  Secretary  of  State  sent  further  instructions  to  the 
British  consular  representatives  to  make  another  appeal  as  soon  as 
the  armistice  had  been  signed.  The  French  now  protested  even  more 
strongly,  but  the  War  Cabinet  decided  to  make  no  reply. 

Meanwhile,  on  June  18,  General  de  Gaulle  broadcast  from  London 
a  message  to  the  French  nation  appealing  to  all  Frenchmen  in  or 
coming  to  Great  Britain  to  get  into  touch  with  him  in  order  to  main 
tain  French  resistance.  The  War  Cabinet  were  at  first  opposed  to 
this  broadcast,  not  on  account  of  its  contents,  but  because  General 
de  Gaulle,  as  a  strong  opponent  of  the  policy  of  surrender,  was  known 
to  be  disliked  by  Marshal  Petain  and  his  colleagues.  It  seemed 
therefore  undesirable  that  he  should  broadcast  as  long  as  it  was  still 
possible  that  the  French  Government  would  not  take  action  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance.  The  British  Government 
had  not  invited  General  de  Gaulle  to  return  to  London,  and  had  no 
plans  for  asking  him  to  undertake  any  political  activities.  Later,  how 
ever,  on  June  18  the  members  of  the  War  Cabinet  were  consulted 
individually  about  the  broadcast  and  agreed  to  it.  On  the  following 
day  General  de  Gaulle  and  other  Frenchmen  in  London  thought  it 
desirable  to  go  a  step  further  and  to  say  that  an  independent  French 
Government  had  been  formed  in  London.  The  Foreign  Office  thought 
that  we  should  be  'careful  not  to  ride  two  horses  at  the  same  time.' 
General  de  Gaulle's  broadcast  of  June  18  had  appeared  to  challenge 
the  government  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  French  Ministers  had  already 
taken  offence  at  our  communication  to  the  French  colonial  authori 
ties  and  at  President  Roosevelt's  message  about  the  French  navy. 
In  view  of  the  reports  that  General  Weygand  and  other  Ministers 
might  go  to  North  Africa  to  organise  French  resistance,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  allow  General  de  Gaulle  to  issue  from  Great  Britain  an 
appeal  to  Frenchmen  to  rally  under  him. 

General  de  Gaulle  was  therefore  asked  for  the  present  not  to  broad 
cast  any  statement.  On  June  20  General  Spears  sent  a  memorandum 
to  the  Prime  Minister  suggesting  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  urgency 

1  See  above,  p.  69.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  recommended  on  June  14  that  we  should 
offer  to  do  everything  possible  to  help  the  French  in  overseas  territories  to  defend 
themselves. 
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that  General  de  Gaulle  should  broadcast  on  the  night  of  June  20-21. 
In  the  afternoon  of  June  20  General  de  Gaulle  came  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  where  a  French  broadcast  statement  disowning  him  had 
already  been  heard  at  midday.  Sir  A.  Cadogan  told  General  de 
Gaulle  of  the  possibility  that  General  Weygand  might  go  to  Africa. 
Hence  it  might  be  better  for  General  de  Gaulle  to  say  nothing  until 
the  situation  become  clearer.  General  de  Gaulle  said  that  if  General 
Weygand  were  shewn  to  be  organising  resistance  in  French  overseas 
territory,  he  would  at  once  offer  his  own  services  to  him. 

General  de  Gaulle  did  not  broadcast  on  June  20-21,  but  in  view 
of  the  situation  on  the  evening  of  June  22,  there  no  longer  seemed 
any  reason  for  holding  back.  General  de  Gaulle  would  speak  as  a 
distinguished  French  officer,  and  not  as  a  mouthpiece  of  the  British 
Government.  General  de  Gaulle  therefore  made  a  statement  at  10 
p.m.  on  this  night.  Next  morning  the  War  Cabinet  considered  a 
proposal  from  the  General  that  he  should  set  up  a  French  National 
Committee  in  London.  He  asked  that  the  British  Government  should 
recognise  his  Committee.  The  War  Cabinet  agreed  in  principle  to 
do  so.  General  de  Gaulle  broadcast  his  plan  on  June  23.  He  explained 
that,  since  the  political  institutions  of  France  could  not  function 
freely,  he  intended  to  form  a  committee  which  would  account  for  its 
acts  either  to  the  legal  and  established  French  Government,  as  soon 
as  such  a  government  again  existed,  or  to  the  representatives  of  the 
French  people  as  soon  as  circumstances  allowed  them  to  assemble  in 
suitable  conditions.  After  this  broadcast  a  statement  was  made  in 
French  that  the  British  Government  was  unable  to  recognise  the 
Bordeaux  Government  as  that  of  an  independent  country  and  took 
note  of  the  formation  of  a  Provisional  French  National  Committee. 
They  would  recognise  and  deal  with  such  a  Committee  on  all  matters 
concerning  the  prosecution  of  the  war  as  long  as  it  continued  to 
represent  all  French  elements  resolved  to  fight  the  common  enemy. 


General  de  Gaulle's  optimism  about  the  reception  of  his  proposals 
by  Frenchmen  were  not  borne  out  by  the  attitude  of  M.  Corbin. 
M.  Corbin,  who  had  also  consulted  M.  L6ger,  told  Lord  Halifax 
that  we  were  making  a  wrong  approach  to  the  question  of  continuing 
French  resistance.  Frenchmen  who  might  feel  the  armistice  to  be 
shameful  would  nevertheless  resent  any  statement  by  the  British 
Government  about  breaking  off  relations  with  the  Bordeaux  Govern 
ment,  and  would  ask  how  we  expected  them  to  condemn  their  own 
Government  and  to  go  on  with  resistance  which  was  already  im 
possible.  M.  Reynaud  and  M.  Herriot  also  sent  messages  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  M.  Reynaud  tried  to  argue  that  we  were  in  fact 
safeguarded  against  the  risk  of  an  attempt  by  the  enemy  to  get 
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possession  of  the  French  fleet.  M.  Herriot  said  that  he  and  others 
favourable  to  us  intended  to  stay  in  France,  where  they  could  do  more 
good  than  by  leaving  for  one  of  the  colonies. 

The  reports  received  on  June  24  and  25  shewed  a  decline  in  the 
will  to  resistance  throughout  the  French  colonies.  It  appeared  un 
likely  that,  with  the  exception  of  Indo-  China,  any  of  the  large 
colonies  would  disavow  Marshal  Petain's  Government.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  more  evidence  of  the  completeness  with  which  this 
Government  had  broken  with  Great  Britain.  The  Foreign  Office 
received  a  copy  of  a  statement  in  which  the  French  presented  their 
case  to  the  United  States  Government.  In  this  statement  Marshal 
Petain's  Government  alleged  the  failure  of  Great  Britain  to  mobilise 
her  man-power  and  to  send  to  France  the  divisions  which  she  had 
promised.  A  French  delegation  had  visited  England  and  reported  on 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  war  production.  The  British  obviously 
believed  more  in  the  blockade  than  in  the  provision  of  material 
assistance  to  France.  The  Prime  Minister,  on  his  last  visit  to  France, 
had  been  expected  to  attend  a  Council  of  Ministers  but  had  failed 
to  do  so.  The  British  Government  had  said  that  they  intended  to  go 
on  fighting  but  would  not  reproach  the  French  if  they  felt  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace.  Later,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  M.  Mandel  and 
others,  the  British  Government  had  taken  a  different  attitude. 

On  June  28  the  British  Government  finally  decided  to  announce 
their  official  recognition  of  General  de  Gaulle  as  "the  leader  of  all 
Free  Frenchmen,  wherever  they  may  be,  who  rally  to  him  in  support 
of  the  Allied  cause.5* 


1  General  de  Gaulle  was  thus  not  recognised  as  the  head  of  an  independent  government. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Anglo-American  relations   from   the  opening  of  the 
German  offensive  in  the  West  to  the  end  of  1940 

(i) 

Correspondence  between  Mr.  Churchill  and  President  Roosevelt  at  the  time  of 
the  collapse  of  France :  American  concern  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
British  fleet  (May-June^  1940). 

IN  the  opening  phase  of  the  German  offensive  American  opinion 
was  more  concerned  with  the  possible  repercussions  of  British  action 
to  protect  the  oil  refineries  in  the  Dutch  West  Indian  islands  than 
with  the  ominous  facts  of  the  German  advance.  As  the  full  extent  of 
the  French  catastrophe  was  realised,  a  section  of  American  opinion 
assumed  that  Great  Britain  also  was  lost,  and  could  be  cwritten  off.' 
The  United  States  Government  were  bound  to  face  this  possibility. 
They  were  very  much  less  prepared  for  war  than  the  Allies  had  been, 
and  if  they  could  not  count  on  Great  Britain  remaining  undefeated, 
they  might  be  unwise  to  risk  sending  material  which  would  either 
be  lost  en  route  or  fall  into  German  hands  after  a  British  surrender. 

The  situation  was,  for  Americans,  the  more  bewildering  because 
they  had  not  realised  the  extent  to  which  they  had  been  living  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  fleet  and  the  French  army.  They  still 
did  not  draw  the  obvious  conclusion  from  these  facts.  There  was,  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  pointed  out,  no  question  at  this  stage  of  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war.  Apart  from  the  military  unprepared- 
ness  of  the  country,  and  the  risk  that  Japan  might  attack  in  the 
Pacific  if  the  American  fleet  were  concentrated  in  the  Atlantic, 
domestic  political  considerations  made  a  decision  to  go  to  war  im 
practicable.  The  presidential  election  was  approaching,  and  a  party 
which  advocated  American  belligerency  would  be  heavily  defeated. 
In  retrospect  one  may  regard  Mr.  Roosevelt's  decision— announced 
in  a  speech  of  June  10,  1940,  after  Italy  had  entered  the  war— to 
continue  assistance  to  Great  Britain  as  all  that  he  could  have  done. 
He  added  a  second  assurance  that  production  would  be  increased 
in  the  United  States.  Even  these  promises,  however,  could  not  be 
fulfilled  immediately  on  any  large  scale. 

In  a  message  of  May  15  Mr.  Churchill 'had  warned  the  President 
that  the  influence  of  the  United  States  might  count  for  little  unless 
it  were  exerted  at  once.  Mr.  Churchill  did  not  ask  as  yet  for  more 
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than  a  proclamation  of  non-belligerency  ('which  would  mean  that 
you  would  help  us  with  everything  short  of  actually  engaging  armed 
forces5).  In  view  of  the  likelihood  of  Italian  entry  into  the  war  he 
enquired  whether  the  United  States  could  lend  Great  Britain  forty 
or  fifty  of  their  older  destroyers.  The  President  replied  that  he  could 
not  lend  the  destroyers  without  the  authorisation  of  Congress;  he 
doubted  whether  at  the  moment  it  would  be  wise  to  ask  for  it.  The 
Prime  Minister  repeated  his  warning  to  the  President  on  May  18. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  a  talk  with  Lord  Lothian  in  which  he 
said  that,  at  the  worst,  the  British  fleet  might  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
Canada  or  the  United  States.  Lord  Lothian  said  that  such  a  move 
would  depend  on  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  The 
Prime  Minister,  after  reading  Lord  Lothian's  account  of  this  con 
versation,  thought  it  desirable  to  speak  plainly  to  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
In  a  message  of  May  20  he  said  that  the  present  Administration 
would  never  surrender,  but  if  the  country  were  defeated  'and  others 
came  in  to  parley  amid  the  ruins  ...  the  sole  remaining  bargaining 
counter  with  Germany  would  be  the  fleet,  and,  if  this  country  was 
left  by  the  United  States  to  its  fate,  no  one  would  have  the  right  to 
blame  those  then  responsible  if  they  made  the  best  terms  they  could 
for  the  surviving  inhabitants.'1 

The  Prime  Minister's  words  did  not  remove  what  Lord  Lothian 
called  Mr.  Roosevelt's  'paralysing  illusion.'  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  to 
Lord  Lothian  on  May  26  that,  if  things  came  to  the  worst,  the  British 
fleet,  and  as  many  partly  finished  ships  as  possible,  might  be  treated 
not  as  British,  but  as  Empire  possessions,  and  transferred  to  Canada 
or  Australia  before  they  could  be  captured  or  surrendered.  The 
British,  French,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  overseas  empires  constituted 
very  formidable  resources  for  prosecuting  the  war.  If  the  navy  were 
surrendered,  the  whole  edifice  would  collapse,  whatever  promises 
Hitler  might  make.  Lord  Lothian  said  again  that  the  British  decision 
would  depend  on  America  being  in  the  war  with  us.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
thought  it  probable  that  Germany  would  challenge  some  vital 
American  interest  in  the  near  future,  and  that  the  United  States 
would  then  enter  the  war  with  the  necessary  popular  support.  It  is 
evidence  of  the  extreme  gravity  with  which  the  President  viewed  the 
situation  that  he  suggested  to  Lord  Lothian  that,  if  His  Majesty  the 
King  had  to  leave  Great  Britain,  and  if  the  Imperial  as  distinct  from 
the  Home  Departments  of  His  Majesty's  Government  had  to  be 
moved  out  of  the  country,  it  might  be  better  to  establish  a  temporary 
capital  at  Bermuda,  and  not  in  Canada.  The  Canadians  might  find 
difficulties  about  the  transfer  of  Downing  Street  to  Toronto,  and 
American  Republicans  might  be  'restless  at  monarchy  being  based 
on  the  American  continent.' 

1  For  the  text  of  the  message,  see  Churchill,  II,  50-51. 
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After  the  evacuation  of  the  B.E.F.  from  Dunkirk,  the  situation 
changed.  The  chances  of  successful  British  resistance  were  greater— 
though  the  total  military  collapse  of  France  could  be  seen  more 
clearly— while  the  need  of  American  help  in  material  of  war  was  even 
more  urgent.  On  May  31  Lord  Halifax  asked  Mr.  Kennedy  whether 
there  was  any  possibility  of  obtaining  the  destroyers  for  which  the 
Prime  Minister  had  appealed.  The  War  Cabinet  indeed  had  con 
sidered  on  May  27  sending  a  special  mission  to  the  United  States  to 
supplement  the  efforts  which  were  being  made  through  diplomatic 
channels  to  secure  the  release  of  the  destroyers  and  other  material. 
The  Foreign  Office  thought  this  plan  undesirable,  since  the  arrival 
of  a  new  mission  would  be  given  wide  publicity  and  might  be  taken 
as  a  sign  of  panic  and  as  a  despairing  effort  by  the  Allies  to  involve 
the  United  States  in  the  war. 

Lord  Lothian  was  a  little  concerned  that  the  Prime  Minister's 
speech  of  June  4  in  the  House  of  Commons1  might  be  interpreted 
as  supporting  the  view  that  the  United  States  could  count  on  getting 
the  British  fleet  even  if  Great  Britain  were  defeated.  The  Prime 
Minister  explained  to  Lord  Lothian  on  June  9  that  his  speech  was 
intended  primarily  for  Germany  and  Italy,  and  for  the  Dominions, 
for  whom  we  were  trustees,  but  that  he  had  always  kept  in  mind  the 
point  about  the  fleet.  Mr.  Churchill  asked  Lord  Lothian  to  discourage 
any  'complacent  assumption5  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that 
they  would  be  able  to  'pick  up  the  debris  of  the  British  fleet  by  their 
present  policy.  On  the  contrary  they  run  the  terrible  risk  that  their 
sea-power  will  be  completely  over-matched.3  If  Great  Britain  were 
defeated,  a  pro-German  Government  might  be  set  up,  and  surrender 
the  fleet  in  order  to  obtain  better  terms  from  Hitler.  Germany  and 
Japan  would  then  be  masters  of  the  New  World.2  In  his  message  of 
June  15  to  the  President3  Mr.  Churchill  repeated  this  argument 
about  a  possible  'revolution  in  sea-power'  in  the  event  of  a  German 
victory.  He  also  asked  again  (he  had  already  repeated  his  request  on 
June  n)  for  thirty-five  old  United  States  destroyers. 

At  the  end  of  his  conversation  with  the  President  on  June  15*  about 
M.  Reynaud's  final  appeal,  Lord  Lothian  had  said  that,  while  the 
case  of  France  was  most  urgent,  that  of  Great  Britain  might  soon  be 
analogous.  Great  Britain  would  fight  desperately,  but  the  ultimate 
decision  about  peace,  and  the  destiny  of  the  British  fleet,  like  that  of 
France,  might  depend  on  the  action  of  the  United  States.  Lord 

1  i.e.,  the  Prime  Minister's  statement  of  confidence  that  even  if  Great  Britain  *were 
subjugated  and  starving,  then  our  Empire  beyond  the  seas,  armed  and  guarded  by  the 
British  fleet,  would  carry  on  the  struggle. .  .  .' 

2  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  II,  355. 

3  See  above,  p.  63. 

4  See  above,  p.  65. 
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Lothian  asked  what  were  'the  chances  of  the  United  States  being  at 
war  with  Hitler  before  these  final  and  critical  decisions  had  to  be 
made  ?'  The  President  said  that  no  one  could  answer  the  question, 
since  the  answer  depended  on  the  movement  of  American  opinion, 
and  even  more  con  whether  before  that  time  the  Dictators  had  taken 
some  action  which  compelled  the  United  States  to  go  to  war  in  self- 
defence.'  The  President  implied  that  'he  believed  this  latter  would  be 
the  case  as  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  but  again  the  answer 
could  be  only  conjectural.'  Lord  Lothian  then  explained  again  that, 
if  Great  Britain  were  overrun,  and  the  United  States  were  not  in  the 
war,  and  if  Hitler  'threatened  torture'  unless  the  British  fleet  were 
surrendered,  the  fleet  would  sink  itself  either  at  sea  or  in  a  hopeless 
attack  on  Germany. 

Nonetheless  the  President,  after  hearing  of  the  resignation  of 
M.  Reynaud,  repeated  his  hope  that  if  a  crisis  similar  to  that  of 
France  ever  arose  in  Great  Britain,  the  war  would  be  carried  on 
overseas,  and  the  British  fleet  would  not  be  given  up.  Once  more 
Lord  Lothian  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain  could  not  be  expected 
to  send  her  fleet  to  any  country  not  intending  to  use  it— and  the 
country's  own  resources— in  order  to  rescue  Great  Britain  from  con 
quest.  Mr.  Roosevelt  suggested  that  the  British  fleet  might  go  to  Cape 
town,  Singapore,  Aden,  and  Sydney,  while  the  main  American  navy 
might  undertake  the  defence  of  Canada  and  other  British  possessions. 

One  June  18  Lord  Lothian  was  sent  a  full  statement  of  the  views 
of  the  British  Government  on  the  situation  brought  about  by  the 
French  collapse,  and  on  the  future  prospects  of  the  war.1  Meanwhile 
Lord  Lothian  had  suggested  to  the  President  that  staff  talks  might 
be  held  to  consider  how  the  British  and  American  fleets,  and,  if 
necessary,  air  forces  should  deal  with  the  various  situations  which 
might  arise  in  the  near  future.  The  President  agreed  with  this 
suggestion;  the  Prime  Minister  was  doubtful  about  it,  because  he  was 
afraid  that  the  Americans  might  bring  the  discussions  round  to  the 
question  of  the  transfer  of  the  British  fleet  to  transatlantic  bases  if 
Great  Britain  were  overrun,  and  that  any  discussion  of  this  possibility 
would  weaken  confidence  at  home.  The  Prime  Minister  also  told 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  latter  about  the 
possibility  of  a  transfer  of  the  fleet,  that  he  saw  no  reason  to  make  any 
preparations  for  such  an  event.  He  would  never  enter  into  any  peace 
negotiations,  but  a  future  Government  might  do  so  if  we  were 
deserted  by  the  United  States,  and  defeated  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Prime  Minister  asked  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  to  impress  this  danger 
upon  the  President.2 

1  This  statement  followed  the  text  of  a  memorandum  drawn  up  on  June  1 3  by  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  approved  with  minor  alterations  by  the  War  Cabinet  on  June  14.  For  a 
summary  of  the  text,  see  Grand  Strategy,  II,  p.  242. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  telegram,  sec  Churchill,  II,  200. 
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Lord  Lothian  reported  on  the  night  of  June  24-5  that  Mr.  Hull 
was  inclined  to  think  that  owing  to  the  risks  of  leakage  in  the  press, 
it  would  be  better  to  hold  discussions  through  diplomatic  rather  than 
service  channels.  The  Prime  Minister  still  hesitated,  but  the  Foreign 
Office  submitted  that,  although  the  Americans  might  insist  on  dis 
cussing  the  question  of  a  possible  transfer  of  the  fleet,  we  ought  to 
accept  the  suggestion  for  staff  talks,  since  otherwise  we  might  have 
no  chance  of  securing  them.  Mr.  Hull  was  already  raising  doubts 
about  them,  and  the  attitude  of  Japan*  made  it  desirable  at  least  to 
discuss  the  Pacific.  The  Prime  Minister  accepted  these  arguments, 
and  Lord  Lothian  was  instructed  to  propose  that  the  talks  should  be 
held  in  London.2 


The  British  offer  of  bases,  and  the  transfer  of  American  destroyers:  the 
President' s  proposals  for  assistance  to  Great  Britain  (May-December,  1940)3 

Lord  Lothian  had  suggested,  on  the  night  of  May  24-25,  that  the 
British  Government  should  consider  making  a  formal  offer  to  allow 
the  United  States  to  construct  aerodromes  and  naval  stations  on 
British  islands  of  strategic  importance  to  American  security.  The 
War  Cabinet  discussed  this  proposal  on  May  27  and  29.  They 
decided  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  make  such  an  offer  unless 
we  were  assured  of  substantial  advantages  from  it.  The  Isolationists 

1  See  below,  p.  165. 

2  An  American  mission  came  to  London  in  mid-August  for  the  purpose  of  exploratory 
talks.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  presidential  election,  was  also  most 
anxious  that  there  should  be  no  publicity  about  the  discussions. 

3  The  Anglo-American  financial  discussions  arising  out  of  the  problem  of  the  exhaustion 
of  British  gold  and  dollar  reserves  and  resulting  in  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  March  1 1,  1941, 
fall  outside  the  scope  of  this  History.  The  Foreign  Office  and  the  British  Embassy  in 
Washington  acted  as  channels  of  communication  throughout  these  discussions  (see  above, 
Introduction,  p.  xxii),  but  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  the 
hands  of  representatives  of  the  Treasury.  The  subject  is  treated  by  Sir  W.  K.  Hancock  and 
M.  M.  Cowing,  op.  cit.,  and  (more  fully)  in  R.  A.  Sayers,  Finance,  1939-1945  (History  of 
the  Second  World  War:  United  Kingdom  Civil  Series).  A  third  volume  in  this  series— 
H.  Duncan  Hall,  North  American  Supply— deals  with  the  organisations  set  up  on  the.  British 
side  for  the  placing  of  orders  and  with  other  problems  connected  with  the  provision  of 
supplies  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  evolution  of  American  policy  towards  belliger 
ency  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  detailed  reference  to  these  questions  of  finance, 
war  production,  and  shipping,  e.g.  the  decision  to  provide  Great  Britain  with  the  material 
necessary  for  fighting  the  war  raised  the  further  question  how  to  secure  the  safe  arrival 
of  this  material  in  British  or  British-controlled  ports.  This  question  in  turn  necessarily 
became  involved  in  the  American  problem  of  'hemisphere  defence.'  Thus  it  is  significant 
that  the  first  American  naval  action  against  Germany  took  place  in  April,  1941,  when  a 
United  States  warship  engaged  in  reconnaissance  duties  in  Icelandic  waters  dropped 
depth  charges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  German  submarine. 
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might  misrepresent  the  offer  as  an  attempt  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  the  war,  or  as  a  sign  that  we  were  in  despair.  Lord  Lothian 
did  not  mention  the  question  again  until  June  22.  He  then  reported 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  press  his  proposal  against  the  opinion  of  the 
War  Cabinet,  but  that  he  knew  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  army  and  air  forces  for  national  defence.  Eleven  days  later 
Lord  Lothian  repeated  his  suggestion.  He  reported  that  there  was  a 
popular  demand  in  favour  of  taking  over  all  the  Caribbean  islands  in 
the  interest  of  American  defence.  The  best  answer  to  such  a  demand 
would  be  an  offer  of  bases.  An  interim  reply  was  sent  to  Lord  Lothian 
on  July  6  that  an  offer  of  this  kind  should  be  discussed  only  in  con 
nexion  with  the  wider  issue  of  general  Anglo-American  strategic 
cooperation,  and  that  fuller  instructions  would  follow  as  soon  as 
possible.  On  July  8  and  10  Lord  Lothian  sent  more  messages  on  the 
subject.  He  said  that  Mr.  Hull  was  afraid  that  the  United  States 
representatives  at  the  Pan-American  conference  to  be  held  at  Havana 
on  July  20  might  want  the  Caribbean  islands  to  be  placed  under 
American  control  for  purposes  of  defence.  Colonel  Knox,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  had  asked  Lord  Lothian  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
arrange  for  the  transfer  of  the  British  islands  in  return  for  the  cancel 
lation  of  the  British  war  debt  to  the  United  States.  Lord  Lothian  had 
answered  that  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain  took 
very  different  views  of  the  war  debt,  and  that  the  defence  problem 
could  not  be  handled  in  this  way.i 

The  Foreign  Office  and  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  strongly  in  favour  of 
Lord  Lothian's  proposal.  The  main  argument  for  it  was  our  imme 
diate  need  of  American  help,  but  it  could  also  be  said  that  the  future 
of  our  Empire  depended  upon  an  enduring  Anglo-American  co 
operation.  This  fact  might  be  obvious  to  us ;  to  American  opinion  it 
was  new  and  startling.  Hence  we  should  do  everything  we  could  to 
try  to  assist  the  United  States  in  taking  up  'new  and  heavy  responsi 
bility  for  which  so  little  in  her  tradition  and  history  has  prepared 
her.'  On  our  side  we  should  recognise  that  a  responsibility  involved 
a  right  to  the  means  to  discharge  it.  Until  late  in  the  last  war  we 
had  been  almost  alone  for  a  century  in  guarding  the  English -speaking 
peoples  by  sea,  and  the  British  Empire  rather  than  the  United  States 
was  still  in  possession  of  the  naval  and  air  facilities  protecting  the 
American  continent.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  we  should 
make  a  free  offer  of  the  bases.  A  bargain  would  be  open  to  the 

1  Lord  Lothian  explained  that  the  United  States  Government  had  not  availed  them 
selves  of  the  leasehold  rights  granted  to  them  in  1939  at  Trinidad,  Bermuda  and  St.  Lucia 
(see  above,  p.  39)  partly  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not  wanted  to  do  anything  which 
the  Isolationists  might  describe  as  entangling  the  United  States  in  the  European  war. 
The  attitude  of  public  opinion  had  now  changed.  The  Administration  also  wanted  to  be 
able  to  intervene  in  South  America  in  the  event  of  German  'fifth  column*  or  other 
activities  there. 
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difficulty  that  we  were  already  in  debt  to  the  United  States  owing 
to  the  last  war,  and  would  be  more  so  after  the  present  war.  The 
United  States  were  being  generous  to  us,  since,  if  they  wished,  they 
could  break  our  blockade.1 

The  War  Cabinet  decided  on  July  29  to  make  a  proposal  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  Lord  Lothian.  At  the  same  time  the  Prime  Minister 
was  considering  another  appeal  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  let  us  have  the 
destroyers  for  which  we  had  been  asking  since  May  15.  The  Prime 
Minister  sent  this  appeal  on  July  31,2  while  the  War  Cabinet  was  still 
discussing  the  conditions  of  our  proposed  offer  of  bases.  Lord  Lothian 
telegraphed  on  the  night  of  August  1-2  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  advisers 
wanted  to  sell  us  50-60  destroyers,  but  that  legislation  was  necessary 
for  their  transfer.  The  Isolationists  of  both  parties  would  oppose  the 
legislation,  and  bring  the  subject  into  the  election  campaign.  Efforts 
had  been  made  to  persuade  Mr.  Willkie  to  agree  not  to  oppose  the 
plan;  Mr.  Willkie  would  not  commit  himself,  but  was  said  not  to  be 
unfriendly  to  it.  Lord  Lothian  explained  that  there  were  two  ways  out 
of  the  difficulty:  (i)  The  United  States  might  sell  the  destroyers  to 
Canada,  and,  in  return  for  sending  them  to  European  waters,  the 
Canadian  Government  might  be  given  a  lien  on  some  of  the  larger 
British  cruisers  which,  in  the  event  of  our  defeat,  would  become  part 
of  the  Canadian  contribution  to  the  defence  of  North  America;  or 
(ii)  the  destroyers  might  be  sold  in  exchange  for  defence  bases. 
Colonel  Knox  thought  that  Congress  would  accept  only  the  second 
alternative. 

Lord  Lothian  was  told  at  once  that  we  had  decided  to  meet  the 
American  requirements.  On  August  3  he  was  instructed  that  we 
would  accept  the  second  alternative,  though  we  should  prefer  an 
indefinite  lease  to  a  sale  of  territory.  The  question  of  bases,  however, 
was  not  wholly  within  the  competence  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  should  have  to  consult  the  Dominion 
and  Colonial  Governments  concerned.  Lord  Lothian  telegraphed  on 
the  night  of  August  3-4  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  thought  it  impossible  to 
get  the  assent  of  Congress  to  the  required  legislation3  unless,  among 
other  things,  he  had  a  public  assurance  that,  if  necessary,  the  British 
fleet  would  leave  British  waters  and  continue  to  fight  overseas  for  the 
British  Empire.  Lord  Lothian  reported  later  that  Mr.  Hull  and  Mr. 
Welles  agreed  with  the  President.  Mr.  Hull  thought  that  even  so  the 
chances  against  the  passing  of  the  bill  were  four  to  one. 

1  At  the^end  of  July,  1940,  Great  Britain  introduced  new  and  more  stringent  methods 
of  economic  warfare  based  on  *cpntrol  at  source',  and  making  the  use  of  navicerts  com 
pulsory.  Without  American  acquiescence  and  informal  co-operation  the  new  policy  could 
not  have  been  employed  with  effect.  See  Medlicott,  I,  ch.  xiii. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  II,  356-7. 

3  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  afraid  of 'filibustering'  by  fifteen  or  twenty  determined  Isolationists 
in  the  Senate. 
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The  Prime  Minister  was  willing  to  make  a  declaration  about  the 
fleet  only  if  it  were  clearly  understood  that  the  British  Government 
must  be  the  sole  judge  when,  if  ever,  the  moment  had  come  for  the 
fleet  to  leave  Great  Britain.  He  thought  that  nothing  less  than  a  war 
alliance  with  the  United  States  would  justify  any  stipulation  in  the 
matter.i  Lord  Lothian  was  instructed  on  August  8  that  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  giving  even  the  simplest  assurance  desired  by  the 
President.  He  was  asked  whether  he  could  suggest  any  way  round 
the  difficulty.  At  the  same  time  he  was  instructed  to  inform  the 
President  that  he  could  say  to  Congress  that,  as  soon  as  we  received 
the  destroyers,  we  would  provide  the  facilities  with  regard  to  naval 
and  air  bases. 

On  August  14  the  President  sent  a  message  to  the  Prime  Minister 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  at  least  fifty  destroyers 
as  well  as  other  material.  The  United  States  would  want  to  buy,  or 
to  receive  on  a  gg-year  lease,  certain  bases,  and  the  President  would 
require,  not  a  public  statement,  but  a  personal  assurance  about  the 
fleet,  e.g.  a  repetition  of  the  Prime  Minister's  statement  in  his  speech 
on  June  4. 

The  Prime  Minister  considered  that,  if  this  proposal  went  through, 
the  United  States  would  have  taken  a  long  step  towards  coming  into 
the  war  on  our  side.  The  sale  of  destroyers  to  a  belligerent  Power  was 
not  a  neutral  action.  The  destroyers  would  be  of  very  great  value, 
and  the  fact  of  their  sale  would  have  an  immense  effect  on  Germany. 
On  the  other  hand  the  crucial  point  was  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  might 
say  publicly  about  the  fleet.  With  the  approval  of  the  War  Cabinet 
therefore  the  Prime  Minister  replied  on  August  15  to  the  President 
that  he  was  willing  to  repeat  what  he  had  said  on  June  4,  but  that 
the  President  should  remember,  if  he  used  the  statement,  cthe 
disastrous  effect  ...  of  allowing  any  impression  to  grow  that  we 
regard  the  conquest  of  the  British  Isles  and  its  naval  bases  as  any 
other  than  an  impossible  contingency.'2 

The  Prime  Minister  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  August  20  mentioning  the  British  offer  of  bases3  and  referring  to 
his  speech  of  June  4  with  regard  to  the  fleet.  Meanwhile  the  President 
had  told  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  that  he  hoped  that  he  would  not  need 
special  legislation  from  Congress,  and  Lord  Lothian  had  reported 
that  Mr.  Welles  suggested  an  exchange  of  letters  between  himself 
(Lord  Lothian)  and  Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Welles  said  that  this  method  was 
necessary  because  the  President  could  send  the  destroyers  without 

1  For  the  text  of  a  note  on  the  subject  to  Lord  Halifax,  and  a  telegram  to  Lord  Lothian 
from  the  Prime  Minister  on  August  7,  see  Churchill,  II,  358-60. 

2  For  the  full  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  II,  360-1. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August 
20,  see  Parl.  Deb.,  H.  of  C.,  5th  sen,  vol.  364,  cols.,  1170-1. 
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legislation  only  in  exchange  for  a  definite  consideration  and  on  con 
dition  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Staff  would  certify  that  they  were  not 
essential  to  the  national  defence  of  the  United  States. 

Lord  Lothian  had  suggested  modifications  in  the  draft  letters  pre 
pared  by  Mr.  Welles,  but,  from  the  British  point  of  view,  these 
proposals  introduced  a  new  feature.  Hitherto  the  War  Cabinet  had 
not  realised  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  intended  to  establish  any  open  con 
nexion  between  the  British  grant  of  bases  and  the  American  transfer 
of  destroyers.  The  Americans  were  now  suggesting  a  formal  bargain. 
The  War  Cabinet  considered  this  plan  out  of  the  question.  No 
monetary  relationships  could  be  established  between  the  benefits  to 
be  conferred  by  either  side.  We  were  offering  facilities  worth  far  more 
than  fifty  old  destroyers  and  other  war  material  of  which  the  chief 
value  to  us  lay  in  our  urgent  need  of  it.  Public  opinion  would  ask  why 
we  did  not  obtain  something  more  important,  such  as  the  cancellation 
of  our  war  debt  to  the  United  States.  The  War  Cabinet  therefore 
agreed  with  the  Prime  Minister  that  we  should  make  it  plain  that 
we  would  provide  without  payment  the  facilities  wanted  by  the 
United  States.  If  the  United  States  wished  to  link  this  transaction 
with  the  transfer  of  the  destroyers  they  could  do  so ;  we  could  not 
ourselves  make  such  a  link. 

The  Prime  Minister  replied  in  these  terms  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  on 
August  22,1  but  Mr.  Welles  told  Lord  Lothian,  after  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  received  the  message,  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  bringing 
the  two  transactions  together.  The  naval  authorities  could  not  say, 
under  existing  legislation,  that  the  destroyers  were  not  essential  to 
the  defence  of  the  United  States.  Hence  the  transfer  could  not  be 
made  legally  except  in  return  for  a  definite  consideration  which 
could  be  certified  as  adding  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Welles  said  that  the  President  was  much  concerned  over  the  matter, 
and  that,  unless  he  acted  quickly,  Isolationists— and  others— would 
have  a  chance  to  undermine  the  position. 

Lord  Lothian  considered  that  Mr.  Welles'  view  was  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  Everyone  in  the  United  States  realised  that  the  two 
transactions  were  connected.  The  Prime  Minister's  speech  had  shown 
that  we  had  long  been  considering  the  question  of  an  offer  of  naval 
and  air  bases,  and  the  exchange  of  letters  could  be  regarded  more 
or  less  as  a  legal  appendage.  The  important  considerations  were  that 
we  and  the  United  States  were  now  beginning  to  organise  the  joint 
defence  of  North  America,  and  that  the  United  States  was  helping 
in  the  defence  of  Great  Britain  by  the  transfer  of  destroyers,  although 
such  a  transfer  was  an  act  of  war.  Lord  Lothian  telephoned  to  Sir  A. 
Cadogan  in  the  afternoon  of  August  23  that  he  saw  no  alternative  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  proposed  method  of  procedure.  If  we  did  not  adopt 

1  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  reply,  see  Churchill,  II,  362-3. 
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this  procedure,  or  even  if  we  delayed  our  acceptance  of  ita  we  should 
probably  lose  the  destroyers.  Sir  A.  Cadogan  therefore  went  to  see 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  Prime  Minister  was  still  afraid  of  the  diffi 
culties.  He  sent  a  message  on  August  25  to  the  President  explaining 
why  he  hesitated  about  agreeing  to  the  procedure.1 

Lord  Lothian,  after  further  discussion  with  the  President  and  Mr. 
Hull,  sent  to  London  drafts  of  two  letters  which  he  might  write  to 
Mr.  Hull.  The  first  letter  included  the  President's  requirements,  i.e. 
an  'outline'  enumeration  of  the  'facilities'  which  we  were  offering; 
the  second  was  a  confirmation  of  the  Prime  Minister's  statements  of 
June  4  and  of  August  20  with  regard  to  the  fleet.  Lord  Lothian  said 
that  the  drafts  still  did  not  meet  the  difficulty  that  the  President 
could  not  dispose  of  Government  property,  i.e.,  the  destroyers,  with 
out  some  consideration  in  return.  This  difficulty  concerned  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  President  would  probably  have 
to  relate  in  some  way  the  two  transactions. 

The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  message  to  the  President  on  August  27 
accepting  in  general  outline  the  American  requirements.2  He  agreed 
with  the  terms  of  the  two  draft  letters,  but  did  not  wish  the  second 
letter  to  be  published  because  he  thought  it  'more  likely  that  the 
German  Government  would  be  the  one  to  surrender  or  scuttle  its 
Fleet.5  He  added  that  if,  after  our  offer,  the  President  felt  able  to  let 
us  have  'the  instrumentalities  which  have  been  mentioned,  or  any 
thing  else'  which  the  President  thought  proper,  'this  could  be 
expressed  as  an  act  not  in  payment  or  consideration  for,  but  in 
recognition  of,  what  we  had  done  for  the  United  States.' 

During  the  night  of  August  27-8  Lord  Lothian  telegraphed  a  new 
draft  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hull,  and  again  said  that  there  must  be  an 
agreement  for  an  exchange.  The  generosity  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
public  offer  of  August  20  had  complicated  the  position,  since  we  had 
now  offered  the  facilities  as  a  free  gift,  and  the  President  had  no 
power  to  make  a  free  gift  of  the  destroyers.  The  proposal  embodied 
in  the  new  draft  was  that  part  of  the  facilities  should  be  regarded  as 
a  free  gift  and  the  balance  as  an  exchange.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  also 
suggested  that  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  British  fleet  should  be 
dealt  with  apart  from  the  exchange  of  letters.  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
send  the  Prime  Minister  a  telegram  assuming  that  the  declarations 
of  June  4  and  August  20  were  valid,  and  the  Prime  Minister  would 
answer  'yes.' 

On  August  28  Mr.  Hull  asked  Lord  Lothian  to  say  how  much  he 
(Mr.  Hull)  regretted  the  constitutional  difficulties.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
decision  to  transfer  the  destroyers  without  asking  for  the  approval 
of  Congress  meant  that  he  and  the  Administration  were  risking  their 

1  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  II,  363-5- 

2  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  II,  365-6. 
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political  existence.  Even  in  the  form  of  an  exchange  of  letters,  the 
transaction  was  of 'arguable  legality.'  The  War  Cabinet  decided  on 
August  29  to  accept  the  American  plan.  Lord  Lothian  was  instructed 
accordingly,  and  was  told  also  to  say  that  we  understood  the  diffi 
culties  on  the  American  side  and  greatly  appreciated  the  efforts  made 
by  the  Administration  to  meet  our  point  of  view.  Lord  Lothian  tele 
graphed  on  the  night  of  August  29-30  the  terms  in  which  the 
President  proposed  to  make  his  enquiry  about  the  fleet.  On  the 
following  night  the  Prime  Minister  sent  his  proposed  reply.1 

The  actual  terms  of  agreement  over  the  allocation  of  bases  was 
settled  only  after  long  negotiations.  These  negotiations  were  not  easy, 
partly  owing  to  the  large  demands  on  the  American  side,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  strength  of  local  feeling  in  the  areas  concerned.2  The 
detailed  negotiations  were  not  smoothed  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
their  age  and  condition,  the  destroyers  needed  an  unexpected 
amount  of  repair  and  were  therefore  of  less  use  than  had  been  hoped 
in  the  critical  months  before  new  British  construction  was  available. 
Nine  only  of  the  ships  were  in  service  at  the  end  of  December,  1940. 


After  the  great  air  battles  of  August  and  September  American 
opinion  underwent  a  further  change.  The  Germans  had  planned  an 
invasion  of  Great  Britain  and  had  failed  to  carry  it  out.  If  they  had 
failed  at  a  time  of  British  weakness,  their  future  chances  of  success 
were  not  too  high.  It  was  therefore  possible  to  envisage  a  long  war 
in  which  American  material  assistance  might  decide  the  issue. 
Henceforward  the  question,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  was 
not  whether  it  was  a  mistake  to  spend  American  resources  in  giving 
the  assistance;  the  discussions  now  took  American  help  for  granted, 
and  dealt  with  the  ways  and  means  whereby  it  could  be  provided. 

The  signs  of  American  confidence,  fortified  by  the  Presidential 
election  which  had  returned  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  office,  were  among  the 
most  hopeful  results  of  six  months  of  British  endurance  and  action. 
There  was  indeed  a  reverse  to  the  picture ;  although  Americans  were 
willing  to  send  material  in  increasingly  large  quantities  to  Great 
Britain,  their  determination  to  keep  out  of  the  war  seemed  as  firm 
as  ever,  and  their  belief  that  they  could  keep  out  of  it  was  strengthened 
as  the  immediate  threat  to  American  security  receded.  On  the  British 

1  For  the  text  of  this  reply,  see  Churchill,  II,  367.  On  August  31  Lord  Lothian  reported 
that  Mr.  Hull  thought  it  best  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  fleet  by  an  exchange  of 
aide-memoires  between  the  British  Embassy  and  the  State  Department.  The  Prime  Minister 
accepted  this  plan.  The  notes  were  exchanged  on  September  2.  On  September  6,  at  the 
Prime  Minister's  suggestion,  a  message  was  sent  to  Lord  Lothian  on  behalf  of  the  War 
Cabinet  approving  the  manner  in  which  he  had  dealt  with  the  whole  matter  of  the 
destroyers. 

2  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  there  was  some  justification  in  the  American 
complaint  that  the  implementation  of  the  agreement  on  the  British  side  was  too  slow. 
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side  it  was  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  would  be  of  greater  advantage,  or  whether  we 
should  get  more  supplies  at  a  quicker  rate  if  the  United  States 
remained  out  of  the  war.  An  American  declaration  of  war  might 
result  in  a  diminution  of  the  supply  of  munitions  to  Great  Britain 
owing  to  American  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  United  States 
were  to  declare  war,  the  declaration  would  probably  be  against  Japan, 
and  American  belligerent  action  at  least  for  a  time  would  be  confined 
to  the  navy,  and  make  little  demand  on  the  types  of  munitions  which 
we  hoped  to  obtain  from  American  sources.  Moreover,  American 
industry  was  not  likely  to  be  put  on  a  war  footing  while  the  United 
States  remained  neutral.  Thus  a  declaration  of  war  might  bring 
about  such  an  increase  in  American  output  that  our  own  share 
would  be  larger.  In  any  case  American  belligerency  would  have  a 
great  moral  effect  on  our  own  people  and  on  our  enemies. 

The  general  question  of  American  assistance  to  Great  Britain  was 
considered  with  Lord  Lothian  during  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  England 
from  October  20  to  November  11.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  it 
desirable  to  give  the  President  a  full  account  of  our  position  and 
needs  (including  the  problem  set  to  us  by  our  inability  to  find  any 
more  dollars  to  pay  for  our  American  purchases).  The  Prime 
Minister  had  also  discussed  the  whole  matter  with  Lord  Lothian. 
On  November  27,  therefore,  at  Lord  Halifax's  suggestion,  the 
Prime  Minister  agreed  to  hasten  the  consideration  of  a  letter  which 
he  had  begun  to  draft.1  Mr.  Churchill  had  never  doubted  that 
American  belligerency  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Great 
Britain,  though  after  the  collapse  of  France,  he  had  taken  care  not 
to  make  any  kind  of  appeal  which  might  give  the  impression  of  an 
attempt  to  involve  the  United  States  in  the  war.  He  ended  his  long 
letter  to  the  President  with  the  words,  If,  as  I  believe,  you  are  con 
vinced,  Mr,  President,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Nazi  and  Fascist 
tyranny  is  a  matter  of  high  consequence  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  you  will  regard  this  letter, 
not  as  an  appeal  for  aid,  but  as  a  statement  of  the  minimum  action 
necessary  to  achieve  our  common  purpose.3 

The  letter  reached  Mr.  Roosevelt  while  he  was  cruising  on  an 
American  warship  in  the  Caribbean.  On  December  17,  the  day  after 
his  return,  he  made  an  open  reference  to  the  idea  of 'leasing*  material 
to  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  some  people  had  suggested 
gifts  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  although  gifts  might  be  necessary, 
there  were  other  ways  of  building  up  American  production  facilities 

"ilfor  the  text  of  this  letter,  see  Churchill,  II,  494-5°i-  The  letter  was  given  to  Mr.  Hull 
in  Washington  on  December  8  for  delivery  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Lord  Lothian,  in  a  public 
statement  on  November  23  after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  mentioned  the  financial 
problem  in  plain  terms.  See  also,  above,  Introduction,  pp.  xxi-u. 
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and  continuing  the  flow  of  munitions  to  Great  Britain.  The  United 
States  might  take  on  British  orders,  since  they  were  for  commodities 
required  also  for  American  needs,  and  might  then  sell  or  lease  the 
products  to  Great  Britain.  On  the  view  that  the  best  defence  of  Great 
Britain  was  also  the  best  defence  of  the  United  States,  the  materials 
would  be  more  valuable  in  use  than  cif  kept  in  storage.5  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said  that  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  dollar  sign  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  to  substitute  a  gentleman's  agreement. 
The  Foreign  Office  does  not  appear  to  have  recognised  at  once  the 
immense  significance  of  these  words.  Mr.  Nevile  Butler,  who  was  at 
this  time  charge  d'affaires  at  Washington,!  suggested  on  the  night  of 
December  18-19  that  the  Prime  Minister  might  make  a  public 
acknowledgement  of  the  President's  statement.  The  Foreign  Office 
(with  the  agreement  of  the  Treasury)  thought  it  unwise  to  make  a 
special  occasion  of  such  an  acknowledgement  but  suggested  that  a 
general  reference  to  American  help  and  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  plan,  and 
also  to  our  own  determination  and  capacity  to  win  the  war  if  we  had 
the  necessary  supplies,  might  be  brought  into  any  statement  given 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  military  situation.  Meanwhile  the 
Prime  Minister  had  made  no  arrangements  for  a  speech,  and 
Parliament  had  adjourned  until  January  21. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  even  more  frankly  on  December  29  in  a 
broadcast  'fireside'  talk  to  the  American  people  on  national  security, 
but  the  form  which  his  proposals  would  take  was  not  yet  known. 
The  Prime  Minister  sent  him  a  message  of  thanks  on  December  31 
in  which  he  also  raised  some  of  the  immediate  questions  which  were 
of  deep  concern  to  the  War  Cabinet,  e.g.,  how  could  we  pay  for  our 
orders  if  Congress  took  a  long  time  to  debate  the  proposals?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  became  clear  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Bill  in  Congress  on  January  10,  1941.  This  bill  passed 
into  law  on  March  u,  1941,  and  with  its  passage  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  showed  that  they  intended  to  prevent 
a  British  defeat  through  lack  of  the  material  means  of  defence. 


1  Lord  Lothian  died  after  a  short  illness  on  December  12.  Lord  Halifax  was  appointed 
as  his  successor,  and  Mr.  Eden  succeeded  Lord  Halifax  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 


CHAPTER  V 

Great  Britain,    General   de  Gaulle,   and    the   Vichy 
Government  from  July ,  1940,  to  September,  1942 

(i) 

The  attitude  of  the  Vichy  Government  towards  Great  Britain  to  the  end  of 
1940 :  further  British  recognition  of  General  de  Gaulle :  contacts  with  the 
Vichy  Government  through  the  French  Embassy  at  Madrid:  Mr.  Dupufs 
conversations  at  Vichy. 

DURING  the  latter  half  of  1940,  while  Anglo-American  relations 
were  beginning  slowly  to  take  the  pattern  of  a  military  alliance, 
the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  France  remained  un 
certain  and  angry.  At  the  time  of  their  own  surrender  Marshal 
Petain  and  his  Government  had  assumed  that  Great  Britain  would 
be  compelled  to  give  up  resistance  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  They  per 
sisted  in  their  defeatism  after  the  facts  had  shown  that  a  British 
surrender  would  not  be  immediate  and  very  possibly  might  not  take 
place  at  all.*  Moreover  one  consequence  of  the  French  surrender  was 
a  mood  of  sullen  resentment  against  Great  Britain  based  on  allega 
tions  that  she  had  dragged  France  recklessly  into  a  war  for  which 
neither  country  was  prepared  and  had  then  given  inadequate  help 
to  the  French  armies.  In  this  mood  the  'men  of  Vichy'2  were  even 
more  indignant  at  the  British  support  of  General  de  Gaulle  whose 
Movement  affected  their  own  chances  of  getting  favourable  treatment 
from  the  Germans. 

The  Foreign  Office  did  not  consider  a  less  unfriendly  develop 
ment  in  French  official  opinion  as  out  of  the  question.  In  the  late 
summer  and  autumn  of  1940  the  converse  seemed  as  likely— i.e.,  the 
Germans  might  turn  the  French  Government  actively  against  us. 

1  See  also  above,  Introduction,  p.  xxxi. 

2  This  term  was  used  in  the  British  press  after  Marshal  Pe*tain's  Government  moved 
from  Bordeaux  to  Vichy  (after  a  short  halt  at  Clermont-Ferrand).   About  the  end  of 
1940  information  reached  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  use  of  the  term  'Vichy  Government' 
officially  and  by  the  B.B.C.  was  causing  offence  in  France.  Hence  it  was  decided,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  substitute  in  public  statements  the  term  'Government  of  Marshal  Petain*, 
but  in  practice  references  to  the  Vichy  Government  continued. 

The  British  Government  did  not  at  this  time  contest  the  legality  of  Marshal  Petain's 
Government  (the  Free  French  maintained  that  it  was  not  a  legal  Government).  The 
Foreign  Office  used  the  term  'French  Government'  in  official  communications  with  the 
Vichy  Government.  They  did  not  wish,  however,  that  this  term  should  be  accepted 
generally,  since  it  carried  the  implication  that  the  Government  ^  at  Vichy  was  free  and 
independent,  whereas  it  was  known  to  be  under  German  control  in  all  vital  matters. 
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The  British  Government  may  have  underrated  the  chances  of 
successful  'passive  resistance5  by  the  French  to  German  pressure  after 
the  armistice,  but  an  influential  section  of  French  opinion,  repre 
sented  notably  by  Laval,  was  ready  to  accept  the  fact  of  German 
supremacy  in  Europe  and  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The  action  of 
Marshal  Petain's  Government  in  returning  to  the  Germans  400 
German  air  force  prisoners  whom  M.  Reynaud  had  promised,  more 
than  once,  to  send  to  England  showed  what  might  be  expected  from 
a  defeatist  regime.  The  gravest  danger,  however,  lay  in  the  terms  of 
the  armistice  with  regard  to  the  French  fleet.  There  was  only  the 
worthless  safeguard  of  a  German  promise  that  these  ships,  once 
demobilised  in  French  ports  under  German  and  Italian  control, 
might  not  be  seized.  Anyhow,  if  the  French  failed  to  fulfil  all  their 
obligations,  for  example,  on  the  financial  side,  the  Germans  might 
find  a  pretext  for  denouncing  the  armistice  with  France,  and  thereby 
be  free  from  any  undertaking  to  the  French  Government.  After  the 
degringolade  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  little  confidence  could  be  put 
in  Admiral  Darlan's  assurances  that  the  ships  would  be  sunk  if  the 
Germans  tried  to  get  the  use  of  them. 

For  a  time  the  Foreign  Office  thought  it  impossible  and  indeed 
undesirable  to  raise  the  question  of  British  representation  in  un 
occupied  France.  After  the  engagement  on  July  3  with  the  French 
squadron  at  Oran,  the  Foreign  Office  gave  M.  Cambon1  a  statement 
of  the  facts,  and  of  the  reasons  why  the  British  Government  had  been 
compelled  to  protect  themselves  against  the  possibility  of  the  Germans 
or  Italians  getting  possession  of  the  French  ships.2  M.  Cambon 
replied  on  July  4  that  the  engagement  had  created  so  serious  a 
situation  that  he  could  not  foresee  the  decision  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic.  M.  Cambon  resigned  on  the  following  day.  The 
Marquis  de  Castellane,  who  took  his  place,  told  the  Foreign  Office 
that  within  a  few  days  he  would  be  making  a  communication  that 
the  French  Government  could  no  longer  continue  unilateral  diplo 
matic  relations  with  the  British  Government.  The  Secretary  of  State 
replied  to  this  formal  communication  that,  if  suitable  arrangements 
could  be  made,  we  were  ready  to  appoint  a  charge  d'affaires.  The 
French  would  not  accept  this  suggestion,  but  proposed  to  appoint  a 
representative  for  the  liquidation  of  economic  and  other  matters 
between  the  two  Governments.  The  Foreign  Office  understood  this 
step  to  mean  that  the  French  did  not  intend  entirely  to  close  down 

1  M.  Gorbin  had  resigned  his  post  as  Ambassador  on  June  26.  M.  Cambon  had 
remained  as  charge*  d'affaires. 

2  The  decisions  which  had  this  engagement  as  their  sequel— and  the  French  mis 
representation  of  the  conditions  offered  to  their  admiral  at  Oran— fall  outside  the  scope 
of  this  History.  See  S.  W.  Roskill,  The  War  At  Sea  (History  of  the  Second  World  War, 
U.K.  Military  Series),  I,  241-5.  The  War  Cabinet  was  aware  of  the  political  risks— a 
declaration  of  war  by  Marshal  Petain's  Government — but  agreed  that  it  was  necessary 
to  take  them. 
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their  representation.  They  therefore  proposed  the  appointment  of  a 
Consul-General  at  Vichy  in  order  to  balance  the  French  representa 
tive  in  Great  Britain.*  The  British  Government  designated  Sir  N. 
Bland  as  British  Agent  at  Vichy.  The  French  Government  let  it  be 
understood  that  this  appointment  was  acceptable  to  them,  but  on 
July  25  M.  Chartier  brought  a  statement  to  the  Foreign  Office  that, 
since  their  agreement  to  exchange  agents,  the  British  Government 
had  detained  a  number  of  officers  belonging  to  French  missions  in 
Great  Britain,  and  had  also  authorised  the  dropping  of  leaflets  in 
Morocco.  Until  these  two  matters  had  been  disposed  of,  the  French 
Government  could  not  receive  Sir  N.  Bland. 

The  Foreign  Office  gave  a  conciliatory  answer  in  order  to  allow 
the  French,  if  they  wished,  to  withdraw  their  refusal,  but  the  only 
reply  was  a  demand  on  August  4  for  assurances  that  we  would  refrain 
from  any  action  hostile  to  the  French  Government  in  France  and 
throughout  French  territories  overseas.  The  Foreign  Office  replied 
that,  though  they  themselves  continued  eto  attach  importance  to  the 
exchange  of  Agents,'  they  were  unable  to  find  any  indication  that 
the  French  Government  desired  ethe  maintenance  of  contact  between 
the  two  Governments  in  the  manner  which  had  been  agreed.'2 

The  French  conditions  were  incompatible  with  the  British  recog 
nition  of  General  de  Gaulle.  General  de  Gaulle  had  written  to  the 
Prime  Minister  on  July  30  that  he  wished  at  a  later  stage  to  set  up  a 
Conseil  de  Defense  de  la  France  d'Outre-mer.  The  Prime  Minister 
replied  on  August  5  that  the  British  Government  approved  in  prin 
ciple  of  the  formation  at  a  suitable  time  of  a  Council  composed  of  the 
authorities  in  the  French  colonies  which  decided  to  join  General  de 
Gaulle  in  fighting  the  war,  and  would  discuss  with  it  all  matters 
involving  collaboration  in  the  defence  of  these  colonies  or  affecting 
their  economic  interests.3  On  August  7  the  Prime  Minister  sent 
General  de  Gaulle  an  agreed  memorandum  on  the  organisation, 
employment,  and  conditions  of  service  of  French  volunteers  under 
his  command.  The  memorandum  included  the  phrase  cthis  force  will 
never  be  required  to  take  up  arms  against  France';  in  a  covering 
letter  the  Prime  Minister  wrote  that  Great  Britain  was  determined, 
when  victory  had  been  gained,  cto  secure  the  full  restoration  of  the 
independence  and  greatness  of  France.' 

The  memorandum  and  the  covering  letters  were  published.  In  an 
unpublished  letter  of  the  same  day  to  General  de  Gaulle  the  Prime 
Minister  explained  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  put  on  record  that 

*M.  Chartier,  French  Consul-General  in  London,  had  been  designated  as  Acting 
French  Agent. 

2  The  Foreign  Office  were  reliably  informed  at  the  end  of  September  that  the  real 
reason  for  the  French  refusal  was  German  pressure. 

3  See  below,  p.  99,  note  i. 
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the  expression  'full  restoration  of  the  independence  and  greatness  of 
France'  had  cno  precise  relation  to  territorial  frontiers.9  We  had  not 
been  able  to  guarantee  such  frontiers  to  any  nation  now  acting  with 
us,  but  cof  course,  we  shall  do  our  best.'  The  article  in  the  memo 
randum  specifying  that  General  de  Gaulle's  troops  would  not  have 
to  take  up  arms  against  France  also  had  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
a  France  free  to  choose  her  course  without  being  under  direct  or 
indirect  duress  from  the  Germans. 

At  the  end  of  August  General  de  Gaulle  took  over  the  administra 
tion  of  the  Chad  territory  and  the  Cameroons  under  French  mandate. 
With  the  recognition  of  the  British  Government  he  could  now  use  the 
title  of  leader  of  Tree  France'  as  well  as  of  the  Tree  French'.  In 
another  exchange  of  letters  on  August  27  the  Prime  Minister 
promised  the  Free  French  territories  economic  assistance  and  defence 
from  attack  by  sea.  He  explained  to  General  de  Gaulle  that  our 
policy  was  to  regard  the  Free  French  territories  as  being  administered 
in  trust  for  a  Free  France  of  the  future.  We  should  prefer  to  deal  with 
the  administration  through  a  Council  of  Defence  rather  than  through 
an  individual,  but  we  were  prepared  to  continue  our  arrangement 
with  General  de  Gaulle  or  with  General  Catroux  if  General  de  Gaulle 
came  to  an  arrangement  with  him. 


The  Vichy  Government  sent  a  protest  to  the  Foreign  Office  on 
August  31  against  the  Prime  Minister's  letter  of  August  27  to  General 
de  Gaulle.  They  regarded  the  Prime  Minister's  words  as  an  attack 
upon  themselves,  and  objected  to  the  promise  of  assistance  to  French 
colonies  which  had  Rebelled'  against  France.  The  British  reply  stated 
surprise  that  the  French  Government  objected  to  the  grant  of  assist 
ance  to  colonies  which  had  'freely  declared  their  desire  to  assist  in 
securing  the  retention  of  the  French  Overseas  Empire  for  France.' 
Meanwhile  Sir  S.  Hoare,  British  Ambassador  in  Madrid,  had 
received  from  the  French  Embassy  a  note  that  contact  might  be 
maintained  through  the  two  Embassies  in  Madrid,  but  that  it  would 
be  of  no  value  unless  the  British  Government  gave  up  interference 
with  French  overseas  possessions  and  other  activities  embarrassing  to 
the  French  Government. 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  Foreign  Office  received  a 
number  of  messages  of  an  inconclusive  kind  through  the  French 
Embassy  at  Madrid,  and  other  channels.  Three  of  these  messages  in 
early  and  mid-September  came  from  M.  Baudouin.  The  first  message 
argued  against  British  support  of  General  de  Gaulle.  A  reply  was 
sent  that  the  movements  in  Africa  were  spontaneous  in  origin,  and 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  withdraw  our  support  from  General  de 
Gaulle.  A  second  message  was  that  the  French  Government  wanted 
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to  maintain  contact  with  the  British  Government  and  ultimately  to 
take  up  arms  against  Germany.  In  order  to  develop  French  resistance 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  food;  hence  the  French  Government  was 
asking  that— without  any  ostensible  raising  of  the  blockade— some 
food  ships  should  be  allowed  to  reach  French  ports.  It  was  impossible 
—in  view  of  the  acts  of  the  Vichy  Government— on  the  British  side  to 
judge  whether  this  appeal  was  or  was  not  mainly  a  trick  to  secure  the 
lifting  of  the  blockade.  Hence  no  answer  was  sent.  A  third  message 
suggested  a  colonial  modus  Vivendi,  without  giving  details  of  the  plan. 

A  fourth  message  from  M.  Baudouin  was  received  after  the  failure 
of  General  de  Gaulle's  attempt  to  win  Dakar  to  his  Movement,  to 
the  effect  that,  if  the  French  Government  were  not  to  be  driven 
entirely  into  German  hands.  Great  Britain  must  allow  supplies  to 
reach  unoccupied  France  from  the  French  colonies.  The  French 
Government  would  guarantee  that  these  supplies  or  their  equivalent 
did  not  fall  into  German  hands.  If  the  Germans  tried  to  seize  them, 
the  French  Government  would  move  to  Morocco,  and  France  would 
be  united  again  with  Great  Britain  against  Germany. 

On  October  3  Sir  S.  Hoare  was  authorised  to  send  a  reply  to  this 
message.  The  reply  began  by  a  reference  to  M.  Baudouin's  earlier 
question  about  a  colonial  modus  vivendL  Since  M.  Baudouin  had  put  this 
question  French  forces  had  fired  on  British  troops  at  Dakar  when  invited 
to  parley  and  French  aircraft  had  bombed  Gibraltar  without  warning.1 
We  should  meet  any  further  attack  by  retaliation  against  French 
colonial  ports  and  territory.  Furthermore  we  could  not  withdraw  our 
support  of  General  de  Gaulle's  Movement.  Subject  to  these  conditions 
we  were  willing  to  consider  a  discussion  on  proposals  for  trade— with 
due  safeguards— between  the  French  colonies  and  unoccupied  France, 
but  we  could  relax  our  blockade  in  favour  of  unoccupied  France  only 
if  we  were  assured  that  the  French  Government  were  able  and 
willing  to  act  in  regard  to  their  overseas  possessions  'independently 
of  German  and  Italian  dictation'  and  were  also  'ready  to  adopt  a 
more  cooperative  attitude  than  they  had  hitherto  shown.' 

The  French  answer,  on  October  14,  maintained  that  the  French 
Government  had  not  taken  and  would  not  take  the  initiative  in 
attack,  but  would  reply  to  attacks  on  French  ships  or  territory. 
British  recognition  of  any  authority  in  the  French  Empire  other  than 
the  French  Government,  or  attempts  to  detach  French  possessions 
from  this  Government  would  make  Anglo-French  reconciliation  im 
possible.  The  French  Government,  however,  'earnestly'  desired  the 

1  After  the  Dakar  affair  a  message  from  the  French  Admiralty  had  been  received 
through  the  French  naval  attache"  at  Madrid  stating  that  the  French  navy  would  retaliate 
against  any  further  attack  as  they  had  retaliated  against  the  attempted  landing  at  Dakar 
by  the  bombing  of  Gibraltar,  and  that  they  would  make  the  Mediterranean  untenable 
for  us  if  we  did  not  suspend  all  attacks,  renounce  propaganda  for  a  civil  war,  and  allow 
the  passage  of  food  supplies.  No  answer  was  sent  to  this  message. 
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establishment  of  an  economic  modus  Vivendi  with  regard  to  trade 
between  France  and  the  colonies. 

Sir  S.  Hoare  was  instructed  on  October  19  to  give  a  verbal  answer 
maintaining  our  previous  statements  and  suggesting  discussions  at 
Madrid.  He  was  also  told  to  say  that  we  still  wished  to  collaborate 
with  the  French  Government  against  the  common  enemy;  we  were 
confident  of  victory,  and  could  not  understand  why  some  of  the 
French  leaders  did  not  now  go  to  North  Africa  and  make  common 
cause  with  us  there.  Sir  S.  Hoare  let  it  be  understood  that  we  wished 
this  hint  to  reach  Generals  Weygand  and  Nogues  who  were  already 
in  Africa.i 

At  this  stage  reports  reached  the  Foreign  Office  that  Laval2  had 
told  the  Vichy  Government  of  a  peace  offer  from  the  Germans.  The 
terms  of  the  offer  were  said  to  be  that  France  would  take  part  with 
Germany  and  Italy  in  the  new  world  order  not  as  a  Great  Power, 
but  as  an  'Associated  Power' ;  that  she  would  cede  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  Germany  and  Nice  to  Italy,  but  would  keep  Algeria.  Germany 
would  receive  back  her  former  colonies,  and  all  other  French  colonies 
would  become  a  Franco-German-Italian  condominium.  French 
troops  in  Africa,  and  the  French  fleet  and  air  force  would  join  in  the 
offensive  against  the  British  Empire  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 
Laval,  Baudouin,  and  Admiral  Darlan  were  said  to  be  in  favour  of 
these  terms,  but  Marshal  Petain,  with  the  strong  support  of  General 
Weygand,  had  refused  them.  Later  reports  received  by  the  Foreign 
Office  suggested  doubts  about  the  detail  of  this  earlier  information, 
though  not  about  Laval's  general  intention.  Hence  the  Foreign  Office 
thought  it  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  French  people  the  enormity 
of  the  commitments  which  Laval  was  trying  to  force  upon  them.  The 
Prime  Minister  therefore  broadcast  on  October  2 1  a  warning  to  the 
French  people  that  Hitler  intended  the  obliteration  of  France,  and 
an  appeal  to  them  at  least  not  to  hinder,  if  they  could  not  help,  the 
British  in  their  work  for  victory.3 

Obviously  this  appeal  would  have  no  influence  upon  the  Vichy 
Government;  the  only  effective  means  of  pressure  on  them  could 
come  from  the  United  States.  The  Prime  Minister  suggested  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  that  he  might  warn  the  French  Ambassador  in  Washington 
that  the  United  States  would  disapprove  strongly  if  the  French  fleet 
at  Toulon  were  handed  over  to  the  Germans.4  On  October  25  the 
Prime  Minister  sent  another  message  on  the  urgency  of  the  matter. 

1  General  Weygand  had  been  appointed  Delegate-General  of  the  French  Government 
in  North  Africa  on  September  9. 

2  Laval  met  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  on  October  22  at  Montoire,  when  Hitler  was 
on  his  way  to  a  meeting  with  General  Franco  at  Hendaye.  Marshal  P&ain  came  to 
Montoire  with  Laval  two  days  later  to  meet  Hitler  on  his  return  journey. 

3  For  the  text  of  this  broadcast,  see  Churchill,  II,  451-3. 

4  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  II,  454-5. 
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This  message  crossed  a  telegram  from  the  President  that  he  had  given 
Marshal  Petain  a  very  strong  warning  about  the  French  fleet.  The 
Prime  Minister  sent  his  thanks  to  the  President  on  October  26,1  and 
at  the  same  time  hoped  that  the  President  would  make  it  clear  that 
his  warning  to  the  French  applied  also  to  any  surrender  of  bases. 
Meanwhile  the  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid  had  suggested  that 
His  Majesty  the  King  might  make  a  personal  appeal  to  Marshal 
P6tain.  The  War  Cabinet  agreed  with  this  suggestion,  and  the 
message  was  sent  during  the  afternoon  of  October  25.  The  message, 
after  an  expression  of  sympathy  and  a  repetition  of  our  resolve  to 
restore  the  freedom  and  greatness  of  France,  referred  to  the  reported 
attempts  of  the  Germans  to  obtain  peace  terms  far  beyond  the  pro 
visions  of  the  armistice.  The  French  answer  was  little  more  than  a 
statement  of  charges  against  Great  Britain.  These  charges  were  also 
made  in  a  reply  to  the  President,  though  the  message  to  the  latter 
said  that  the  French  Government  had  already  given  a  pledge  that 
the  fleet  would  not  be  handed  over  to  the  Germans. 

Before  the  French  reply  had  been  received,  the  Foreign  Office 
were  considering  an  important  broadcast  delivered  by  Marshal 
Petain  on  October  30.  According  to  this  broadcast,  the  principles  of 
Franco-German  collaboration  had  been  accepted,  and  their  appli 
cation  left  for  later  discussion.  There  was  nothing  to  show  what  price 
the  French  would  have  to  pay  for  the  'alleviations'  which  they  hoped 
to  obtain.  Sir  S.  Hoare  was  instructed  on  November  i  to  tell  the 
French  Ambassador  that  we  had  no  answer  to  our  message  of  October, 
but  that  meanwhile  the  Vichy  Government  appeared  to  have  begun 
negotiations  with  the  Germans  on  matters  which  must  affect  us.  We 
had  no  reliable  information  about  these  negotiations,  and  therefore 
had  a  right  to  ask  the  Vichy  Government  to  tell  us  what  agreement 
they  had  reached  with  the  Germans.  It  was  not  enough  for  the 
French  to  protest  that  they  would  not  allow  the  Germans  to  use  their 
bases;  the  Germans  might  succeed  in  taking  them  for  themselves.  If 
we  had  not  been  continuing  our  resistance,  the  French  would  have 
been  unable  to  make  any  kind  of  bargain  with  the  Germans.  Sir  S. 
Hoare  was  authorised  to  repeat  that,  if  the  French  forced  us  into 
hostilities,  we  should  take  reprisals  against  unoccupied  France,  and 
possibly  against  Vichy  itself. 

Sir  S.  Hoare  saw  the  French  Ambassador  on  November  4.2  He 

1  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  II,  455.  Mr.  Churchill  sent  another 
message  on  October  27  that  we  had  not  yet  heard  'what  Vichy  has  agreed  to.'  On  October 
26  an  article  in  the  French  press  (attributed  to  Laval)  suggested  that  durable  security 
for  France  could  be  found  only  in  collaboration  with  Germany.  Laval's  appointment  as 
Foreign  Minister,  which  had  been  rumoured  on  October  26,  was  announced  on  October 
28,  and  on  this  day  he  went  with  General  Huntziger  to  confer  with  the  Germans  in  Paris. 

2  Mr.  Butler  reported  from  Washington  on  November  6-7  that  Mr.  Hull  had  warned 
the  French  Ambassador  that  the  United  States  Government  regarded  it  as  of  vital 
concern  to  themselves  that  the  French  should  do  nothing  to  help  Hitler's  war  effort 
against  Great  Britain. 
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found  him  greatly  depressed.  He  had  heard  nothing  from  Vichy,  but 
feared  that  Laval  intended  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  on  November  1 1, 
and  to  use  the  French  fleet  and  certain  military  units  for  the  recovery 
of  the  colonies  which  had  declared  for  General  de  Gaulle.  On 
November  7,  after  further  reports  of  Laval's  activities  had  reached 
the  Foreign  Office,  Sir  S.  Hoare  was  instructed  to  explain  frankly 
that  we  had  contracted  obligations  to  General  de  Gaulle  at  a  time 
when  the  French  Government  had  not  been  able  to  secure  the  defence 
of  their  Empire.  If  the  Vichy  Government  could  now  satisfy  us  that 
they  intended  to  defend  their  overseas  territories  and  prevent  their 
absorption  by  the  enemy,  and  if  they  would  refrain  from  attacking 
the  territories  which  had  declared  in  the  main  for  General  de  Gaulle, 
we  would  also  refrain  from  attacking  Dakar.  Our  purpose,  after 
victory  had  been  won,  was  to  ensure  'the  restoration  of  France  and 
the  unity  of  her  Empire,  including  those  territories  which  at  present 
look  to  the  Free  French  Movement.'  Sir  S.  Hoare  was  unable  to 
convince  the  French  charge  d'affaires1  that  we  could  not  repudiate 
General  de  Gaulle,  but  the  charge  d'affaires  agreed  to  transmit  to 
the  Vichy  Government  the  points  made  to  him.  The  French  reply- 
on  November  n— was,  as  before,  to  disclaim  any  intention  of 
attacking  Great  Britain  and  to  protest  against  British  assistance  to 
'rebels'.  The  conversations  with  the  Germans  had  not  affected 
French  liberty  of  action,  and  the  French  hoped  that  we  would  not 
hinder  their  shipping  which  only  served  the  provisioning  of  the 
civilian  population. 

In  delivering  this  reply,  the  French  charg6  d'affairs  said  that  the 
Vichy  Government  were  in  a  very  difficult  position,  and  that  their 
intentions  were  better  than  their  words.  The  United  States  Govern 
ment  also  reported  that  Marshal  Petain  had  told  the  United  States 
charge  d'affaires  at  Vichy  that  the  two  French  battleships  Richelieu 
and  Jean  Bart  were  not  being  moved  to  Toulon,2  and  that  the  French 
fleet  would  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  German  hands. 

During  these  exchanges  with  the  Vichy  Government  General  de 
Gaulle  was  in  Equatorial  Africa.  He  had  previously  decided  to 
establish  his  headquarters  there,  but  on  October  29  the  Foreign 
Office  heard  that  he  proposed  to  come  back  to  London  at  the  end 
of  November.  General  de  Gaulle  was  in  fact  disturbed  at  the  British 

1  There  was  a  change  of  French  Ambassadors  at  Madrid  at  this  time.  M.  Pietri 
succeeded  M.  de  La  Baume,  but  the  former  did  not  present  his  credentials  until  early  in 
December. 

2  Sir  S.  Hoare  had  been  instructed  on  November  3  to  tell  the  French  Ambassador  that 
he  had  heard  reports  that  these  ships  were  to  be  moved  respectively  from  Dakar  and 
Casablanca.  We  'earnestly  hoped'  that  this  step  would  not  be  taken,  since  we  wanted  to 
avoid  any  clash  between  British  and  French  naval  forces.  The  French  replied  that  they 
would  move  the  ships  if  they  wished,  but  that  they  did  not  propose  to  do  so.  The  Prime 
Minister  asked  Mr.  Roosevelt  whether  he  would  warn  the  Vichy  Government  against 
moving  the  ships.  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  message,  see  Churchill,  II,  456-7. 
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attitude  towards  the  Vichy  Government;  he  and  his  colleagues  on 
the  Council  of  Defence1  thought  that  a  policy  of  conciliation  would 
have  bad  results  both  in  France  and  the  Empire.  The  Foreign  Office 
considered  it  desirable  that  General  de  Gaulle  should  come  back  for 
discussions,  but  that  there  were  arguments  against  fixing  his  head 
quarters  in  London  since  we  should  be  less  able  to  refute  enemy 
propaganda  that  he  was  merely  a  British  puppet. 

The  Prime  Minister  sent  messages  to  General  de  Gaulle  on 
November  9  and  10  suggesting  that  he  should  return  at  once  and 
explaining  shortly  our  policy  towards  the  Vichy  Government.2 
General  de  Gaulle  reached  London  on  November  20.  He  saw  the 
Prime  Minister  on  November  25,  and  Lord  Halifax  three  days  later. 
He  warned  them  of  the  dangerous  and  persistent  opposition  to  be 
expected  from  Admiral  Darlan.  He  thought  that  on  a  short  view 
we  might  not  be  wrong  in  trying  to  establish  a  modus  vivendi  with  the 
Vichy  Government,  but  that  concessions  to  them  would  not  have 
more  than  a  delaying  effect,  while  they  might  offend  the  majority 
of  Frenchmen  who  were  coming  to  see  that  their  Government  was 
entirely  under  German  control. 


After  receiving  the  French  reply  of  November  1 1  the  Foreign  Office 
considered  that  the  Vichy  Government  had  begun  to  realise  that 
they  had  a  certain  opportunity  of  manoeuvre  owing  to  the  continued 
resistance  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  to  German  difficulties  with  Italy 
and  Spain.  At  all  events  the  Germans  had  failed  to  get  an  interim 
settlement  which  would  give  them  control  of  French  resources.  The 
Vichy  Government  were  also  trying  to  keep  the  fleet  and  Empire  out 
of  Axis  control.  We  ought  to  aim  at  a  rapprochement  between 
Generals  de  Gaulle,  Catroux  and  Weygand.3  We  could  not  recon 
cile  General  de  Gaulle  and  Vichy,  and  were  bound  to  support  the 
former  in  the  territories  now  administered  by  him,  but  there  was  no 
reason  for  trouble  between  General  de  Gaulle  or  ourselves  and  Vichy 
if  it  were  clear  that  the  other  French  territories  overseas  intended  to 

1  On  October  27  General  de  Gaulle  announced  that  he  was  setting  up  a  Council  of 
the  Defence  of  the  Empire  (see  above,  p.  93)  which,  until  the  reconstitution  of  a  regular 
French  Government,  would  exercise  in  the  liberated  territories  the  powers  of  a  governing 
authority.  The  Prime  Minister  informed  General  de  Gaulle  on  December  24,  1940,  that 
the  British  Government  recognised  the  Council.      The  Prime  Minister  made  it  clear, 
however,  that  he  was  not  expressing  any  views  on  the  'constitutional  and  juridical 
considerations'  in  General  de  Gaulle's  decrees  and  declarations  regarding  the  Council. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  second  message,  see  Churchill,  II,  457.  On  November  13  Free 
French  Forces  entered  Libreville.  Two  days  later  the  whole  of  the  Gaboon  became 
part  of  the  Free  French  territory. 

3  General  Catroux  had  been  Governor  General  of  French  Indo-China.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  post  by  the  Vichy  Government,  and  (with  British  help)  came  to  England  in  August, 
1940.  He  joined  the  Free  French  Movement  and  became  a  member  of  the  Council  for 
the  Defence  of  the  Empire.  General  de  Gaulle  appointed  General  Catroux  as  his  repre 
sentative  in  the  Middle  East. 
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keep  out  the  Germans  and  Italians.  We  should  make  these  general 
points  in  a  discussion  with  Vichy  which  might  begin  on  economic 
questions.1 

Sir  S.  Hoare  was  instructed  on  November  22  to  put  to  the  French 
Ambassador  that  all  we  asked  of  the  Vichy  Government  was  that 
they  should  not  attack  the  Free  French  colonies;  that  they  should 
resist  German  or  Italian  attack  or  infiltration  into  other  French 
colonies,  and  that  they  should  prevent  their  ports  or  territories  from 
being  used  as  bases  for  air  or  submarine  attacks  on  us.  On  our  side, 
we  did  not  seek  to  acquire  any  French  territory,  but  if  any  part  of 
the  French  Empire  should  declare  for  General  de  Gaulle,  we  should 
recognise  such  a  declaration,  and  apply  to  it  our  promise  to  defend 
from  the  sea  territory  under  General  de  Gaulle's  control.2  On  this 
understanding  we  were  prepared  to  begin  economic  discussions  and 
to  start  with  a  review  of  the  question  of  trade  between  French  North 
Africa  and  unoccupied  France.3  The  Vichy  Government  did  not 
inform  the  British  Embassy  at  Madrid  until  January  10,  1941,  of  the 
points  on  which  they  wished  to  begin  economic  discussions.  Their 
answer  was  then  unsatisfactory;  they  asked  for  imports  of  600,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  200,000  tons  of  maize  into  unoccupied  France. 
Sir  S.  Hoare  pointed  out  at  once  that  the  British  Government  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  agree  to  imports  on  this  scale,  since  it  would 
enable  the  Germans  to  use  the  normal  surplus  of  cereals  in  occupied 
France  to  feed  their  armies.  Sir  S*  Hoare  was  given  a  written  answer 
for  the  French  in  these  terms  on  January  24,  1941. 


Since  the  early  part  of  November  the  Foreign  Office  had  also 
obtained  an  important  indirect  contact  with  the  Vichy  Government 
through  Mr.  Dupuy,  Canadian  charge  d'affaires  designate  at  Vichy. 
The  Secretary  of  State  asked  Mr.  Dupuy,  who  was  arranging  to  go 
to  France,  to  let  the  Vichy  Government  know  that  we  realised  the 
French  feeling  of  resentment  against  us,  since  we  were  assumed— 
wrongly—not  to  have  helped  them  adequately  and  now  to  be  taking 
action  against  their  naval  forces.  We  wanted  the  French  to  under 
stand  that  we  were  fighting  for  them  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  that 
our  acts  of  which  they  complained  were  due  to  our  fear  that  in  their 

1  The  Prime  Minister  agreed  with  the  desirability  of  making  contacts  with  the  Vichy 
Government,  but  did  not  think  that  a  policy  of  conciliation  would  take  us  far  with  them, 
or  that  we  should  hesitate,  when  our  interests  required,  to  'make  them  feel  that  we  have 
teeth  as  well  as  Hitler.'  For  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  written  by  the  Prime  Minister 
on  November  14,  see  Churchill,  II,  466-7. 

2  Sir  S.  Hoare  was  instructed  to  repeat  our  previous  statement  of  intention  to  restore 
the  greatness  and  independence  of  France  and  to  say  again  that  this  declaration  covered 
those  parts  of  the  Empire  which  had  declared  or  might  declare  for  General  de  Gaulle. 

3  For  these  questions,  see  Medlicott,  I,  ch.  XVI. 
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situation  they  could  not  resist  pressure  or  trickery  fay  the  Germans  to 
obtain  the  use  of  French  resources  against  us.1 

Mr.  Dupuy  saw  Marshal  Petain  on  November  24,  and  found  him 
'rather  well  disposed'  towards  Great  Britain,  but  holding  the  view 
that  General  de  Gaulle  was  an  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  rela 
tions.2  He  told  Mr.  Dupuy  that  the  French  naval  bases  would  be 
defended  against  any  attack.  Mr.  Dupuy  asked—apparently  at  a  later 
conversation— whether  Marshal  Petain  meant  that  he  would  not  cede 
these  bases  to  Germany.  Marshal  Petain  replied  that  he  might  have 
to  cede  bases  if  in  the  course  of  negotiations  he  were  offered  satis 
factory  compensation.  He  regarded  such  cession  as  passive  and  not 
active  intervention  on  the  side  of  Germany.  He  wanted  a  British 
victory,  and  would  do  nothing  against  the  British  cause. 

In  view  of  these  contradictory  statements  Mr.  Dupuy  enquired 
from  one  of  Marshal  Petain's  private  advisers,  and  was  told  that  the 
reference  to  a  possible  surrender  of  bases  represented  a  further 
success  for  the  influence  of  Laval,  but  that  this  success  would  not  be 
lasting.  Mr.  Dupuy  left  Vichy  on  December  7.  On  the  previous  day 
Admiral  Darlan  had  told  him  that  the  French  Government  would 
resist,  at  all  events  until  February,  1941,  and  possibly  longer, 
German  pressure  on  them  to  attack  the  Free  French  colonies,  and 
that  there  was  now  no  question  of  a  surrender  of  metropolitan  or 
African  bases.  If  German  pressure  were  irresistible,  the  French  would 
invite  us  in  sufficient  time  to  take  the  bases. 

The  announcement  of  Laval's  dismissal  on  December  13  and 
the  appointment  of  Flandin  in  his  place  thus  seemed  on  the  whole 
favourable  news,  although  the  Foreign  Office  thought  that  there  was 
some  danger  that  Flandin,  as  a  more  'respectable'  politician  in 
French  eyes,  might  be  more  effective  in  persuading  his  colleagues  to 
cooperate  with  Germany.  At  the  end  of  December,  Mr.  Dupuy  was 
arranging  to  go  back  to  Vichy,  and,  if  possible,  on  his  return  journey, 
to  visit  North  Africa  and  to  see  General  Weygand.  The  Prime 
Minister  authorised  him  to  tell  General  Weygand  that,  if  he  were 
willing  to  begin  resistance  in  North  Africa,  we  would  support  him  to 
the  extent  of  six  divisions,  and  with  naval  and  air  forces.3  Mr.  Dupuy 
was  also  asked  to  say  that  we  were  ready  to  hold  secret  staff  talks, 
and  that  we  regarded  delay  as  dangerous.  The  Germans  might  come 


1  Mr.  Dupuy  was  asked  to  point  out  that  events  had  falsified  the  two  main  assumptions 
upon  which  the  French  Government  had  concluded  an  armistice.  France  had  not  obtained 
honourable  terms  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain  had  not  been  forced  into  surrender. 

2  Mr.  Dupuy  reported  that  Marshal  Petain  looked  tired  and  sleepy,  and  that  he  nearly 
fell  asleep  three  times  early  in  the  conversation.  Mr.  Dupuy  succeeded  in  rousing  him 
by  loudly  repeating  the  name  of  General  de  Gaulle.  The  Marshal's  reaction  was  then 
immediate. 

3  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  thought  that  we  could  spare  these  reinforcements  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  the  Middle  East.  See  Churchill,  II,  550-1  and  629-30. 
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through  Spain,  close  the  Straits  by  taking  over  the  batteries  on  each 
side,  and  establish  themselves  in  Morocco. 

The  Prime  Minister  authorised  Mr.  Dupuy  to  give  this  information 
to  Marshal  Petain,  since  we  had  heard  that  he  needed  support  in  his 
resistance  to  German  demands.  Mr.  Dupuy  did  not  return  to  Vichy 
until  the  end  of  January,  1941,  and  did  not  go  to  North  Africa.  The 
message  was  therefore  sent  to  Marshal  Petain  in  the  last  week  of 
January  through  the  United  States  charge  d'affaires  at  Vichy,  and 
to  General  Weygand  about  the  same  time.  Neither  Marshal  Petain 
nor  General  Weygand  answered  these  messages.1 


1  The  British  Government  had  made  an  earlier  overture  to  General  Weygand  through 
a  Professor  Louis  Rougier.  Professor  Rougier  had  come  to  London  on  October  22  not 
as  an  official  agent  but  with  the  approval  of  Marshal  Petain  and  M.  Baudouin.  He  made 
a  number  of  proposals,  similar  to  those  put  forward  through  other  channels,  for  the 
improvement  of  British  relations  with  the  Vichy  Government.  On  October  28  M.  Rougier 
suggested  that,  instead  of  returning  to  Vichy  (where  Laval  had  now  become  Foreign 
Minister),  he  might  go  to  North  Africa  in  order  to  see  Generals  Weygand  and  Nogues. 
On  the  advice  of  the  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  the  Foreign  Office  approved  this 
suggestion,  and  told  M.  Rougier  that  we  would  receive  any  accredited  persons  whom 
General  Weygand  cared  to  send  to  us.  M.  Rougier  saw  General  Weygand,  but  the  General 
refused  any  contact  with  British  representatives.  On  December  6,  Professor  Rougier  went 
to  the  United  States  from  Lisbon.  Before  leaving  Europe  he  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Lord  Halifax  that  he  had  received  assurances  from  Marshal  Petain  that  France 
would  not  sign  a  separate  peace  with  the  Axis  before  the  end  of  hostilities  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  or  cede  naval  or  air  bases  or  the  fleet  to  the  Axis.  She  would  resist 
any  attempt  by  Spain,  Germany  or  Italy  to  seize  French  North  Africa,  and  would  accept 
the  submission  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  to  General  de  Gaulle  on  the  understanding 
that  no  attack  would  be  directed  against  French  North  or  West  Africa  or  Morocco.  No 
further  action  was  or  indeed  could  be  taken  through  Professor  Rougier,  since  he  remained 
in  the  United  States.  From  his  subsequent  account  of  these  transactions,  Professor  Rougier 
seems  to  have  had  the  wrong  impression  during  his  talks  in  London  that  he  was  being 
offered  the  text  of  a  secret  "gentleman's  agreement  "which,  if  accepted  by  Marshal  Petain, 
would  henceforward  be  binding  on  the  two  Governments.  This  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  British  Ministers;  the  discussions  were  understood  by  them  and  by  the  Foreign  Office 
merely  as  an  exchange  of  views  on  the  possible  basis  of  an  agreement  for  the  imple 
mentation  of  which  the  British  Government  would  obviously  require  practical  evidence 
of  sincerity  on  the  French  side.  A  certain  amount  of  confusion  was  bound  to  arise  in  these 
tentative  approaches  by  individuals  especially  when  the  purposes  on  each  side  were  very 
different.  The  British  aim  was  primarily  to  prevent  increased  French  collaboration  with 
Germany  and  to  secure  contact  with  General  Weygand  with  a  view  to  French  military 
co-operation  in  North  Africa,  while  the  French  were  concerned  not  with  the  revival  of 
resistance,  but  with  the  lifting  of  the  British  blockade  and  with  preventing  any  further 
loss  of  colonies  to  General  de  Gaulle.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  correspondence 
early  in  December  between  Lord  Halifax  and  a  personal  friend  in  France,  M.  Jacques 
Chevalier.  The  confusion  was  not  lessened  by  Marshal  Plain's  vagueness  in  negotiation, 
and  his  ill-defined  but  persistent  assumption  that  France  could  arrange  with  each  of  the 
belligerents  to  'contract  out'  of  the  war  on  terms  favourable  to  herself.  In  the  latter  part 
of  June,  1941 ,  a  Colonel  Groussard  came  to  London  with  the  knowledge  of  Marshal  Pe*tain 
and  General  Huntziger.  The  main  purpose  of  his  visit  seemed  to  be  to  obtain  information 
which  would  enable  the  Vichy  authorities  to  assess  the  chances  of  a  British  victory.  He 
did  not  suggest  any  hope  of  French  assistance  to  the  Allied  cause,  or  any  readiness  on 
the  side  of  Vichy  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  Germany. 
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The  attitude  of  the  Vichy  Government  in  1941 :  the  question  of  supplies  to 
North  Africa  and  unoccupied  France:  British  and  American  attempts  to 
prevent  further  French  concessions  to  the  Germans. 

At  the  end  of  1 940  there  had  seemed  to  be  some  chance  of  reaching 
an  economic  agreement  with  the  Vichy  Government,  but  the  French 
demands,  from  a  British  point  of  view,  were  impossibly  high,  and 
early  in  February  the  negotiations  faded  out.  The  Foreign  Office 
now  hoped  little  from  Vichy.  Marshal  Petain  remained  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  a  British  victory,  and  therefore  continued  to 
regard  the  Free  French  Movement  not  only  as  a  form  of  high  treason, 
but  as  likely  to  lessen  the  chances  of  a  favourable  arrangement  with 
Germany.  This  mirage  of  a  'favourable  peace3— the  final  stage  of 
'contracting  out'  from  the  war— dominated  French  policy  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1941.  The  Foreign  Office,  from  reliable  evi 
dence  which  came  into  their  hands,  realised  that  the  Vichy  Ministers 
had  looked  upon  the  regime  established  by  the  armistice  as  something 
which  would  last  only  until  the  war  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Great 
Britain.  The  chances  of  an  early  peace  had  now  receded,  and  the 
French  plan  was  now  to  try  to  shift  relations  with  Germany  from  the 
basis  of  a  diktat  to  one  of  collaboration.  Collaboration  meant  more 
concessions  to  Germany. 

Even  if  he  had  held  a  more  robust  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  war, 
and  a  more  realistic  view  of  German  promises,  Marshal  Petain  was 
surrounded  by  men  who  were  pushing  him  always  towards  con 
cessions.  Laval  welcomed  Franco-German  collaboration  as  a  desirable 
end.  The  Foreign  Office  regarded  Darlan  as,  perhaps,  even  more 
dangerous  because  he  was  less  unpopular  in  France,  and  also  because 
personal  resentment  against  Great  Britain  was  a  dominant  motive  in 
his  policy.  Darlan  and  Laval  were  rivals  for  Plain's  place;  early  in 
February,  1941,  Darlan  became  Vice-Premier  as  well  as  Foreign 
Minister  and  the  Marshal's  successor-designate. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Foreign  Office  did  not  agree  with  the 
United  States  Government  that  a  policy  of  concessions,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  supplies  to  unoccupied  France,  would  bring  the  Vichy 
Government  any  nearer  to  resisting  German  demands.  The  Foreign 
Office  considered  that  American  help  would  merely  improve  the 
internal  position  of  the  Vichy  Government  and  enable  them  to  play 
with  both  sides.  Even  if  the  food  position  in  unoccupied  France  were 
as  bad  as  the  Vichy  Government  alleged  it  to  be— and  the  Foreign 
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Office  had  conflicting  reports  on  the  subject— the  relief  of  France 
meant  an  addition  to  German  resources,  and  therefore  a  prolonga 
tion  of  the  war  and  of  the  misery  of  other  peoples  under  German 
occupation.1  The  Foreign  Office,  however,  thought  it  undesirable  to 
oppose  altogether  the  American  proposals  for  relief,  especially 
because  we  could  not  in  fact  maintain  an  effective  blockade  of  un 
occupied  France  or  North  Africa,  and  the  French  were  known  to  be 
importing  supplies  across  the  Mediterranean  on  a  large  scale.2 

The  question  of  supplies  to  North  Africa  was  different.  The  Foreign 
Office  were  much  less  hopeful  than  the  State  Department  that  econo 
mic  support  might  strengthen  General  Weygand's  determination  to 
resist  German  demands,  but  they  were  willing  to  give  the  policy  a 
trial  if  there  were  no  serious  interference  with  the  blockade  or  serious 
risk  that  the  supplies  would  fall  into  enemy  hands.  Anyhow  the  possi 
bilities  of  control  were  greater  in  North  Africa  and  such  control  could 
be  used  as  a  means  of  getting  information  and  counteracting  German 
and  Italian  influences.  The  British  Government,  therefore,  agreed  in 
February,  1941,  to  the  American  proposals  to  send  supplies  to  North 
Africa  in  limited  quantities  and  under  the  supervision  of  American 
observers. 

American  pressure  on  the  British  Government  to  allow  the  import 
of  supplies  into  unoccupied  France  was  lessened  at  the  end  of  March 
when  it  was  known  that  Admiral  Darlan  had  concluded  a  barter 
arrangement  whereby  the  Germans  would  supply  the  Vichy  Govern 
ment  with  800,000  tons  of  wheat  in  return  for  the  export  of  livestock 
from  unoccupied  France.  The  Americans,  however,  agreed  in  prin 
ciple  to  send  more  shipments  of  wheat,  but  suspended  them  after 
Marshal  P6tain  had  delivered  on  May  15  a  strongly  collaborationist 
broadcast.3  Furthermore,  the  President  was  ready  to  take  firm  as 
well  as  conciliatory  action  towards  Vichy.  On  April  2  the  Prime 
Minister  telegraphed  to  him  that,  according  to  information  received 
by  the  Admiralty,  the  French  were  intending  to  send  the  battleship 
Dunkerque  from  Oran  to  Toulon.  The  Prime  Minister  asked  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  warn  Admiral  Darlan  that  if  he  insisted  on  this  move, 
he  would  be  cutting  off  relief  supplies  and  would  forfeit  American 


1  The  proposals  for  European  relief  put  forward  at  this  time  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  others 
covered  a  wider  area  than  unoccupied  France.  Relief  on  the  scale  suggested  by  them 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  any  real  control  of  the  supplies,  and  would  have 
benefited  the  Germans  and  prolonged  the  war  at  the  expense  of  the  people  whose 
sufferings  it  was  intended  to  relieve.  The  Foreign  Office  regarded  as  suspect  a  good  deal 
of  the  support  for  proposals  involving  a  relaxation  of  the  blockade,  since  it  came  from 
elements  in  the  United  States  known  to  be  working  for  a  compromise  peace.  For  the 
Anglo-American  discussions  on  the  question  of  supplies  to  unoccupied  France  and  North 
Africa,  see  Medlicott,  I,  ch.  XVI. 

2  The  French  seem  to  have  thought  that  we  were  refraining  voluntarily  from  inter 
cepting  this  traffic. 

3  For  Marshal  Pe*tain's  broadcast  of  May  15,  see  below,  p.  106. 
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sympathy  for  France.  The  President  sent  a  warning  to  Marshal 
Petain,  and  the  ship  was  not  moved.* 


The  German  advance  into  the  Balkans,  and  especially  the  revolt 
of  Rashid  Ali  in  Iraq,  made  another  serious  warning  necessary.  When 
it  was  clear  that  trouble  was  imminent  in  Iraq,  the  British  Govern 
ment  did  not  know  whether  General  Dentz,  French  High  Commis 
sioner  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  Syria,  would  resist  a  German 
airborne  landing.2  They  therefore  asked  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  to  transmit  a  message  to  Marshal  Petain.  The  message  pointed 
out  that  if  the  French  gave  way  to  German  demands,  they  would 
have  been  driven  from  'capitulation  to  collaboration  and  from  colla 
boration  to  participation  in  the  war.'  We  could  not  then  continue  to 
maintain  a  distinction  between  occupied  and  unoccupied  France. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  French  Government  resisted  the  German 
encroachments,  we  would  give  them  the  utmost  assistance. 

Lord  Halifax  was  asked  to  explain  to  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  that  this  message  represented  all  that  we  ourselves  were  able 
to  do,  and  that  we  should  much  value  any  step  which  they  might 
take  to  try  to  stop  the  French  from  further  surrender.  The  State 
Department  thought  that  we  were  asking  the  French  to  abandon  the 
armistice  and  to  resume  fighting.  They  could  not  do  this,  and  our 
proposal  would  only  nullify  the  policy  of  encouragement  which  we 
had  been  adopting  towards  the  French  in  North  Africa.  Lord  Halifax 
agreed  to  the  suspension  of  the  message  for  the  time  on  the  condition 
that  Admiral  Leahy  should  speak  in  its  general  sense  to  Marshal 
Petain. 

The  Secretary  of  State  approved  of  Lord  Halifax's  action.  Admiral 
Leahy  saw  Marshal  P6tain  on  May  3.  As  the  Foreign  Office  expected, 
Marshal  Petain  maintained  his  usual  position.  He  did  not  comment 
on  the  British  offer  of  help;  he  repeated  that  he  would  not  go  beyond 
the  terms  of  the  armistice,  and  that  these  terms  bound  him  not  to 
allow  the  use  of  the  French  fleet  against  the  Axis.  Admiral  Leahy 
thought  that  there  was  no  hope  of  French  resistance  until  a 

1  For  the  correspondence  on  this  question,  see  Churchill,  HI,  113-1 7.  Mr.  Churchill 
told  the  President  for  his  own  information  that  if  the  ship  were  moved,  we  should 
have  to  intercept  and  sink  her.  The  President  replied  that  he  would  'understand'  if 
we  had  to  make  such  an  attack.  The  Admiralty  was  specially  anxious  to  prevent  the 
Dunkerque  from  getting  into  German  hands  because  the  German  battleship  Bismarck  was 
nearing  completion.  The  Vichy  Government  informed  Admiral  Leahy  on  April  8,  1941, 
that  they  would  keep  the  ship  at  Oran  until  an  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the 
subject.  M.  Rochat,  a  senior  official  of  the  Vichy  Foreign  Office,  gave  his  personal 
assurance  that  plans  for  moving  the  ship  had  been  given  up  for  the  time.  He  promised 
to  let  the  United  States  Embassy  know  of  any  change  of  intention.  For  the  breach  of  this 
promise  by  the  Vichy  Government,  see  below,  p.  112,  note  2. 

2  There  was  also  reason  to  expect  that  the  Germans  might  ask  to  occupy  Morocco  or 
to  be  given  a  passage  through  unoccupied  France. 
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British  victory  had  shewn  that  the  Germans  could  be  defeated. 
In  spite  of  Marshal  Petain's  assurances  the  British  authorities  learned 
on  May  1 2  and  1 3  that  German  aircraft  on  their  way  to  assist  Rashid 
Ali  and  the  Iraqi  rebels  had  been  seen  on  Syrian  airfields  and  that 
French  arms  and  ammunition  were  being  sent  by  rail  from  Syria  to 
Iraq.  The  R.A.F.  then  attacked  the  Syrian  airfields.  The  Foreign 
Office  asked  the  United  States  Government  to  transmit  to  the  Vichy 
Government  the  text  of  a  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons1 
on  May  1 5  that  full  responsibility  for  the  attacks  on  Syrian  airfields 
rested  with  the  Vichy  Government  since  their  action  in  allowing  the 
German  flights  was  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  armistice  and 
with  the  undertakings  which  the  French  had  given  to  us. 

Meanwhile  Admiral  Leahy  had  seen  Marshal  Petain  again  on 
May  12  in  order  to  deliver  a  message  from  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Admiral 
Leahy  asked  whether  he  might  tell  the  United  States  Government 
that  Marshal  Petain  would  not  give  any  military  assistance  to 
Germany.  Marshal  Petain  answered  that  he  would  not  give  any 
Voluntary  military  aid.'  Three  days  later  Marshal  Petain  delivered 
a  broadcast  in  which  he  approved  of  the  meeting  between  Darlan 
and  Hitler,2  as  'lightening  the  path  of  the  future.'  He  appealed  to  the 
French  people  to  follow  him  'without  any  mental  reservation,'  and 
said  that,  if  the  negotiations  succeeded,  France  would  be  able  to 
overcome  her  defeat  and  retain  her  rank  as  a  European  and  colonial 
Power. 

The  United  States  Government,  with  good  reason,  regarded  this 
broadcast  as  evidence  that  there  was  little  hope  of  French  resistance  to 
German  demands.  The  President  issued  a  statement  about  Marshal 
Petain's  previous  assurances  as  the  'least  that  could  be  expected  from 
a  France  which  demanded  respect  for  its  integrity.'  The  broadcast, 
however,  was  followed  by  more  reports  indicating  a  new  Franco- 
German  agreement  which  included  military  cooperation  and  the 
provision  of  naval  and  air  bases  in  North  Africa.  According  to  in 
formation  received  by  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Germans  expected 
France  to  come  into  the  war  on  the  German  side.  There  were  reports 
that  General  Weygand  had  protested  against  the  grant  of  bases  in 
North  Africa,  but,  after  an  appeal  from  Marshal  Petain,  had  decided 
to  obey  the  Marshal's  orders. 

The  German  attack  on  Russia  was  unlikely  to  make  any  change 
in  the  defeatist  attitude  of  the  Vichy  Government.  Marshal  Petain 
told  Admiral  Leahy  on  June  27  that  Hitler  was  doing  a  service  to  the 
world  in  attacking  the  Communists,  and  that  the  German  army 

1  Parl.  Deb.  5th  Set.,  vol.  371,  cols.  1264-5. 

2  This  meeting  had  taken  place  at  Berchtesgaden  on  May  1 1-12.  Darlan  told  Admiral 
Leahy  about  this  time  that  in  his  dealings  with  the  Germans  he  had  found  them  more 
honest  than  the  British. 
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would  meet  with  no  difficulty.  At  the  beginning  of  November  Marshal 
P^tain  was  still  sure  that  the  Germans  would  be  in  Moscow  and 
Rostov  within  a  month  and  that  they  would  then  return  to  an  attack 
on  Great  Britain.  On  November  18— the  opening  day  of  the  British 
offensive  in  Cyrenaica— Marshal  Petain  announced  the  dismissal  of 
General  Weygand.  He  explained  to  Admiral  Leahy  that  the  Germans 
had  compelled  him  to  take  this  step  under  threat  of  sending  troops 
into  unoccupied  France.1 

The  United  States  Government  decided  that  they  would  suspend 
supplies  to  North  Africa  until  they  were  assured  that  General 
Weygand's  dismissal  did  not  imply  a  change  in  policy  with  regard 
to  North  Africa.  When  Admiral  Leahy  made  a  statement  to  this 
effect  on  December  1 1,  the  United  States  was  at  war  with  Germany. 
Marshal  Petain  and  Admiral  Darlan  said  how  much  they  regretted 
this  fact.  Marshal  Petain  then  explained  that  the  Germans  had  not 
asked  the  French  Government  to  alter  their  relations  with  the  United 
States,  but  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  reject  any  request  from  them 
since  they  could  threaten  to  starve  France.  Later  the  French  Govern 
ment  gave  Admiral  Leahy  three  memoranda  stating  (i)  that  the 
French  fleet  would  not  be  used  against  Great  Britain  except  in  the 
event  of  hostile  British  action^  (ii)  that  General  Weygand's  recall 
did  not  mean  a  change  in  policy,  (iii)  that  the  French  would  not 
allow  the  use  of  French  territory  as  bases,  and  (iv)  that  France  would 
remain  neutral. 

Before  leaving  England  for  his  visit  to  the  United  States  the  Prime 
Minister  had  considered  the  possibility  of  a  joint  Anglo-American 
note  to  the  Vichy  Government  requiring  them  to  show  by  some  act, 
e.g.  sinking  their  fleet,  or  starting  a  revolt  in  North  Africa,  that  they 
were  on  our  side.  If  they  agreed,  we  should  reaffirm  our  promises 
to  France— with  American  backing— but,  if  they  refused,  we  should 
say  that  we  and  the  United  States  did  not  recognise  them  as  the 
legitimate  government  of  France  and  were  free  to  take  any  measures 
against  them  which  we  thought  fit.  The  Foreign  Office  were  not  in 
favour  of  sending  this  note.  They  did  not  expect  Marshal  Petain  to 
do  anything  favourable  to  us  until  he  was  sure  that  we  and  the 
Americans  were  winning  the  war.  Since  we  did  not  want  to  risk 
having  the  French  fleet  used  against  us,  we  had  better  avoid  putting 
any  sharp  alternatives  to  the  Vichy  Government. 

1  For  a  message  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  President  Roosevelt  on  November  20 
suggesting  that  the  United  States  Government  should  use  their  influence  to  keep  General 
Weygand  in  office  or  to  ensure  that  his  successor  was  'some  friendly  figure'  like  General 
Georges,  see  Churchill,  III,  507. 

2  The  Vichy  Government  sent  a  message  through  the  French  naval  attache  at  Madrid 
at  the  end  of  December,  1941,  to  the  British  Government  that  there  was  no  truth  in 
reports  about  the  cessation  of  bases  or  of  the  fleet.  Marshal  Fe*tain  would  never  give  way 
on  these  points,  and  Admiral  Darlan  would  not  act  against  the  Marshal's  wishes. 
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(iii) 

British  relations  with  General  de  Gaulle  in  1941:  Syria  and  the  Lebanon: 
establishment  of  a  Free  French  National  Committee. 

The  subservience  of  the  Vichy  Government  to  Germany  brought 
them  few  material  advantages,  and  in  fact  lost  them  control  of  the 
French  mandated  territory  of  Syria  and  the  Lebanon.  Even  after  the 
French  authorities  at  the  end  of  June,  1940,  had  adhered  to  Marshal 
Petain's  Government,  the  Foreign  Office  wished  to  avoid  anything 
likely  to  suggest  that  Great  Britain  wanted  to  acquire  these  territories. 
On  July  i,  1940,  the  British  Government  issued  a  statement  that  they 
could  not  allow  Syria  or  the  Lebanon  to  be  occupied  by  a  hostile 
Power  or  used  as  a  base  for  enemy  attack  against  other  Middle 
Eastern  countries  or  to  fall  into  internal  disorder  constituting  a 
danger  to  these  countries.  For  some  time  after  this  declaration  there 
seemed  to  be  a  chance  that  the  French  in  Syria  might  organise  a 
coup  ffitat  against  the  supporters  of  Vichy,  but  this  possibility  had 
faded  at  the  end  of  the  year.  General  Catroux,*  whom  General  de 
Gaulle  had  sent  out  to  the  Middle  East  in  the  hope  of  winning  over 
French  opinion  in  Syria,  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  coup 
would  succeed  only  with  British  help,  and  with  the  support  of  the 
local  Arab  population.  Hence  he  suggested  the  issue  of  a  declaration 
in  the  name  of  Free  France  promising  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  inde 
pendence,  with  safeguards  for  French  rights,  under  an  arrangement 
similar  to  that  safeguarding  British  rights  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty. 

The  War  Cabinet  agreed  that  this  solution  would  be  the  best, 
but  that  we  could  not  commit  ourselves  to  a  plan  involving  British 
troops  until  we  had  larger  forces  available.  After  the  German  invasion 
of  the  Balkans,  however,  and  the  consent  of  the  French  to  the  German 
use  of  Syrian  airfields,  the  risk  of  leaving  Syria  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vichy  authorities  was  too  great  to  allow  more  delay. 

A  joint  Anglo-French  force  went  into  Syria  on  June  8,  and  on  this 
day  General  Catroux,  with  General  de  Gaulle's  approval,  issued  a 
proclamation  that  henceforward  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  would  be 
'sovereign  and  independent  peoples,  free  either  to  constitute  separate 
States  or  to  join  together  in  a  single  State.'  In  either  case  their  status 
would  be  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  defining  also  their  relations  with 
the  French.  On  the  same  day.  Sir  M.  Lampson,  British  Ambassador 
in  Cairo,  issued  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  in 
support  of  the  declaration  of  independence. 

The  military  operations  in  Syria  lasted  nearly  five  weeks,  and  cost 

3  See  above,  p.  99,  note  3. 
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heavy  casualties  to  the  British,  Australian,  Indian  and  Free  French 
forces.  Before  the  signature  of  an  armistice  on  July  14  it  was  clear 
that  the  administration,  and  indeed  the  political  future  of  Syria  and 
the  Lebanon  would  be  a  cause  of  trouble  between  the  British  Govern 
ment  and  General  de  Gaulle.  General  de  Gaulle  had  made  it  plain 
that  he  regarded  the  British  endorsement  of  the  French  proclamation 
as  superfluous  in  a  matter  which  seemed  to  him  the  exclusive  concern 
of  France  and  the  population  of  her  mandated  territories.  On  June  29 
he  sent  a  personal  telegram  to  the  Prime  Minister  expressing  anxiety 
about  a  'possible  diminution  of  the  position  of  France'  in  Syria  and 
the  Lebanon,  and  about  the  introduction  into  the  areas  of 'tendencies 
and  action'  which  were  'purely  British.9 

Even  if  General  de  Gaulle  had  been  less  suspicious  of  British 
motives,  and  more  guarded  in  his  public  statements,  agreement  with 
him  over  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  would  not  have  been  easy.  The 
Free  French  Movement  had  gained  little  ground  since  the  autumn  of 
1940;  a  few  notable  individuals  had  joined  it,  but  the  Free  French 
were  far  from  becoming  the  great  military  force  for  which  General 
de  Gaulle  had  hoped.  Hence  General  de  Gaulle  felt  that  he  could  not 
allow  the  Vichy  Government  to  accuse  him  before  French  opinion 
of  a  surrender  of  the  rights  of  France  in  the  Levant.  The  longer  he 
could  postpone  the  implementation  of  the  declaration  of  independ 
ence,  the  greater  were  his  chances  of  avoiding  this  accusation  of 
'selling  out'  to  Great  Britain. 

On  the  British  side,  however,  the  first  consideration  with  regard  to 
Syria  was  the  grant  of  independence.  Our  sole  interests  were  to  keep 
the  Germans  out  of  Syria  and  to  satisfy  Arab  opinion  generally  that 
this  grant  was  genuine,  and  that  the  Syrians  and  Lebanese  were  not 
merely  exchanging  one  set  of  Frenchmen  for  another.  We  could  not 
ignore— as  General  de  Gaulle  ignored— the  unpopularity  of  the 
French  in  the  Levant,  and  Arab  suspicions  that,  although  the  Free 
French  were  conceding  the  form  of  independence,  they  had  no 
intention  of  granting  the  substance.  Furthermore  for  military  and 
administrative  reasons  we  could  not  give  up  during  the  war  final 
control  of  policy  in  the  territories  to  the  Free  French. 

At  the  beginning  of  July  the  War  Cabinet  had  sent  Mr.  Oliver 
Lyttelton  to  the  Middle  East  as  Minister  of  State  with  Cabinet  rank.* 
After  difficult  negotiation  he  reached  with  General  de  Gaulle  on 
July  25  an  agreed  interpretation  of  the  armistice  convention.  The 
clauses  relating  to  policy  within  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  allowed  the 
Free  French  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  forces  concerned  in 
internal  administration.  General  de  Gaulle  acknowledged  the  right 
of  the  British  High  Command  to  take  all  measures  necessary  for 
common  defence,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  in  a  further  letter  renewed 

1  See  above,  Introduction,  pp.  xxii-iii. 
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the  assurances  that  Great  Britain  had  no  interest  in  the  territories 
except  to  win  the  war.  Free  France  and  Great  Britain  were  pledged 
to  the  independence  of  the  two  countries,  and,  after  the  grant  of 
independence  had  been  given  effect,  the  British  Government  would 
recognise  that  France  had  a  position  in  them  predominant  over  that 
of  any  other  European  Power. 

General  de  Gaulle,  however,  remained  sure  that  the  British 
military  authorities  were  trying  to  undermine  the  position  of  the 
Free  French  in  Syria.  While  he  was  at  Brazzaville  he  gave  an  angry 
interview  to  an  American  press  correspondent.  The  interview  was 
published— General  de  Gaulle,  too  late,  had  tried  to  prevent  its  publi 
cation—and  in  its  summarised  form  appeared  more  anti-British  than 
General  de  Gaulle  had  meant  it  to  be.  After  his  return  to  England 
in  September  General  de  Gaulle  was  for  a  time  in  a  bitter  mood. 
He  accepted  a  British  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Free  French 
National  Committee  with  which  the  British  Government  would  deal 
in  matters  affecting  their  relations  with  him  and  his  Movement. 
From  the  British  point  of  view  this  measure  was  a  stage  in  deperson 
alising'  the  Movement.  General  de  Gaulle  welcomed  it  as  giving  the 
direction  of  his  Movement  something  like  the  appearance  of  a  govern 
ment,  though  Mr.  Eden  took  care  to  state  that  British  recognition  did 
not  commit  the  British  Government  to  any  views  about  the  French 
constitutional  and  juridical  considerations  expressed  by  General  de 
Gaulle  in  the  ordonnance  and  decrees  establishing  the  committee.  Mr. 
Eden  pointed  out  that  we  could  not  exchange  diplomatic  representa 
tion  with  General  de  Gaulle  since  by  so  doing  we  should  be  recognising 
him  as  head  of  a  sovereign  state.1 

At  the  end  of  1941,  while  the  Prime  Minister  was  in  the  United 
States,  General  de  Gaulle  brought  about  a  sudden  crisis  in  his 
relations  with  the  British  and  United  States  Governments.  The 
trouble  arose  over  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  off  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  These  islands,  under  Vichy  control,  con 
tained  a  powerful  wireless  station  which  could  be  used  to  guide 
German  submarines.  The  British  Government  suggested  that  the 
Free  French  should  be  allowed  to  take  and  control  the  islands.  The 
United  States  Government  refused  this  plan,  partly  owing  to  their 
general  policy  of  giving  as  little  offence  as  possible  to  Vichy,  and 
partly  because  they  were  pledged  to  the  Latin  American  States 
to  allow  no  transfer  of  sovereignty  or  possession  or  control  of  terri 
tory  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  British  Government  accepted 
the  American  refusal.  General  de  Gaulle  disregarded  it,  and  ordered 
a  landing  on  the  islands. 

1  Mr.  Eden  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  26  on  the  British 
attitude  towards  the  Free  French  National  Committee.  Parl.  Deb.  5th  Ser.  H.  of  C.,  vol. 
376,  col.  727.  See  also  p.  119. 
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The  Prime  Minister  now  had  to  try  to  save  General  de  Gaulle 
from  the  consequences  of  this  mistake.  Mr.  Hull,  whose  unfriendly 
attitude  towards  General  de  Gaulle  seemed  to  the  Foreign  Office 
unreasonable,  made  matters  more  difficult  by  referring  to  the  action 
of  three  'so-called  Free  French  ships.'1  The  Prime  Minister  suggested 
to  the  President  that  as  a  compromise  the  British,  Canadian  and 
United  States  Governments  should  regard  the  islands  as  demilitarised. 
The  Free  French  and  the  Vichy  administrator  would  withdraw,  and 
the  Canadian  and  United  States  Governments  would  send  observers 
to  supervise  the  wireless  stations.  The  War  Cabinet  disliked  this 
solution,  since  it  seemed  absurd,  after  the  behaviour  of  the  Vichy 
authorities  at  Dakar  and  Syria,  not  to  allow  General  de  Gaulle  to 
occupy  territories  which  in  fact  welcomed  him.  The  War  Cabinet, 
however,  agreed  to  try  to  persuade  General  de  Gaulle  to  accept  the 
compromise;  they  were  unwilling  to  compel  him  to  do  so. 

General  de  Gaulle,  after  a  first  refusal,  agreed  to  the  compromise. 
Mr.  Hull  then  objected  that  it  would  be  unacceptable  to  Vichy.  The 
Foreign  Office  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Hull  was  greatly  underrating 
American  means  of  pressure  on  Vichy.  Finally,  Mr.  Hull  gave  way. 
The  Vichy  Government  did  not  attempt  any  counter-action^  and 
the  question  of  the  islands  receded  into  the  background  during  the 
year  1942  in  which  much  larger  issues  were  being  decided. 


(iv) 

Views  of  the  Foreign  Office  with  regard  to  the  Vichy  Government  and  General 
de  Gaulle  in  the  first  half  of  1942:  British  expedition  to  Madagascar:  diffi 
culties  with  General  de  Gaulle:  British  advocacy  of  the  Free  French  Movement 
with  the  United  States  Government:  General  de  Gaulle's  change  of  title  for 
his  Movement. 

After  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  was  by  temperament  a  leader  of  Resistance  movements, 
looked  forward  to  a  change  of  mind— and  heart—at  Vichy.  The 
Foreign  Office  remained  unhopeful  of  anything  good  from  the  Vichy 
cliques,  and  did  not  expect  anything  to  be  gained  from  a  policy  of 
softness  towards  them.  The  British  Government  indeed  had  no 
official  relations  with  Vichy;  their  only  chance  of  exercising  diplo 
matic  pressure  was  through  American  action,  but  the  Americans 
were  much  more  inclined  than  the  Foreign  Office  to  reckon  on  some 

1  Mr.  Hull  went  as  far  as  a  threat  to  turn  out  the  Free  French  by  force. 

2  Mr.  Hull  told  Lord  Halifax  that  Admiral  Darlan  had  hinted  that,  as  a  countermove, 
an  arrangement  might  be  made  with  the  Japanese  to  occupy  French  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
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action  by  Vichy  in  their  favour  when  they  landed  either  in  North 
Africa  or  in  Metropolitan  France.  They  failed  to  see  that  the  stubborn 
delusions  of  Marshal  Petain  and  the  legalism  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  armed  forces  held  to  their  allegiance  to  him  were 
likely  to  prevent  any  organised  official  resistance  until  it  could  have 
little  more  than  a  token  value.  1 

The  difference  between  British  and  American  treatment  of  Vichy 
in  1942  was,  however,  mainly  one  of  emphasis  and  'degree'.  The 
State  Department  was  as  much  concerned  as  the  Foreign  Office  in 
trying  to  prevent  the  Vichy  Government  from  going  beyond  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  armistice  terms.  Until  the  return  of  Laval  to 
power  in  April,  the  main  questions  turned  on  the  shipment  of 
American  supplies  to  North  Africa  and  the  consent  of  the  Vichy 
Government  to  the  use  of  French  ships  to  bring  military  material  to 
the  Axis  forces  in  Libya.  The  United  States  Government  asked  on 
February  10,  1942,  for  a  formal  assurance  that  French  ships  would 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  French  reply  was  evasive,  and,  in 
the  view  of  the  Foreign  Office,  insolent.2  The  President  then  sent 
another  request  for  definite  assurances.  A  second  French  answer 
given  to  Admiral  Leahy  was  in  less  impertinent  terms,  but  still  not 
satisfactory.  Meanwhile  the  War  Cabinet  proposed  to  inform  the 
Vichy  Government  that  certain  named  ships  known  to  be  carrying 
military  supplies  from  French  ports  for  the  use  of  the  Axis  forces,  and 
any  other  French  ships  similarly  employed,  would  be  attacked  with 
out  further  warning.  The  State  Department,  however,  suggested  that 
the  note  should  be  held  up  in  view  of  their  own  negotiations  with 
Vichy. 

The  negotiations  had  not  come  to  a  final  conclusion  when  in  mid- 
April  Laval  again  took  office.  The  United  States'  Government  then 
suspended  the  sailing  of  two  supply  ships.3  Laval  gave  a  broadcast 
on  April  20  in  which  he  attacked  Great  Britain  and  said  that  no 
threats  would  prevent  him  from  following  a  policy  of  agreement  and 

xThe  French  Resistance  groups  which  developed  in  the  latter  part  of  1941  had  no 
single  origin  and  were  at  first  unco-ordinated.  Until  the  German  attack  on  Russia,  the 
Communists  had  continued  to  denounce  the  war  as  imperialist.  After  their  change  of 
policy  they  were  able  to  carry  out  acts  of  underground  resistance  more  easily  because 
they  already  had  an  underground  organisation.  The  Germans,  incidentally,  by 
asserting  that  the  whole  of  the  French  Resistance  Movement  was  Communist,  gave  the 
Communist  Party  something  of  an  alibi  for  their  former  defeatism. 

2  The  impossibility  of  trusting  Vichy  assurances  was  shewn  at  this  time  by  the  action  of 
the  Vichy  Government  on  February  19  in  sending  the  Dunkerque  from  Oran  to  Toulon,  in 
spite  of  the  assurance  given  on  April  8,  1941,  thai  the  United  States  Embassy  at  Vichy 
would  be  informed  if  there  were  any  change  in  the  decision  not  to  move  the  ship.  See 
above,  p.  105,  note  i. 

3  Early  in  June  the  Vichy  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  informed  the  United  States 
Embassy  that  the  Germans  were  objecting  to  the  presence  of  American  observers  in  North 
Africa,  and  that  the  French  had  great  difficulty  in  making  out  a  case  for  them  in  the  absence 
of  American  shipments.  The  United  States  Government  allowed  the  two  ships  to  leave,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Vichy  authorities  had  acquiesced  in  the  transport  in  French  ships 
of  more  military  lorries  for  Axis  use  in  Libya.  See  Medlicott,  II,  ch.  XII. 
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conciliation  with  Germany.  On  April  29  the  Foreign  Office  was 
shewn  a  report  from  Admiral  Leahy  of  a  conversation  with  LavaU 
Laval  had  argued  that  it  was  possible  to  reach  an  understanding  with 
Germany  which  would  result  in  a  lasting  peace,  but  that  a  Russian 
and  British  victory  would  mean  bolshevism  in  Europe.2 

The  course  of  events  at  Vichy  had  thus  followed  the  line  expected 
by  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  with  his  mind 
turning  to  the  North  African  invasion,  was  still  inclined  to  think  a 
sudden  change  of  attitude  not  wholly  out  of  the  question.  He  con 
sidered  that  the  Vichy  Government  had  to  pay  its  way  from  week 
to  week  with  its  German  masters  and  that  they  had  not  done  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  stave  off  a  complete  German  occu 
pation.  They  had  endured  Oran,  Dakar,  Syria,  and  Madagascar,^ 
the  British  blockade  and  British  air  raids  with  the  least  possible  show 
of  anger.  The  Foreign  Office,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  think  that 
Marshal  Petain's  defeatism  would  change.  Laval  was  not  merely 
paying  his  way  with  the  Germans ;  he  had  staked  his  life  on  a  German 
victory.  Darlan  had  arranged  for  the  transport  of  Axis  supplies  in 
French  ships  and  had  tried  to  get  Japanese  help  against  us  in  Mada 
gascar.  The  forces  of  resistance  in  France  would  not  agree  to  be 
brought  back  into  the  war  under  the  leadership  of  men  who  had 
made  no  public  protestation  against  the  murder  of  innocent  hostages 
by  the  Germans  and  the  incorporation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  into  the 
Reich.  The  weight  of  evidence  was  thus  against  any  sudden  decisive 
action  by  the  Vichy  Government  to  bring  France  actively  in  the  war 
on  our  side  except  at  a  time  when  their  change  of  attitude  would  be 
too  late  to  have  much  importance. 

The  Foreign  Office  stated  their  view  in  a  memorandum  of  June  1 1, 
1942.  The  Prime  Minister  replied  to  Mr.  Eden  that  he  thought  the 
Foreign  Office  was  paying  too  much  attention  to  French  information 
which  tended  to  work  up  additional  hatred  against  Vichy  and  to 
renew  enthusiasm  for  General  de  Gaulle.  He  thought  that  the  differ 
ences  between  his  own  views  and  those  of  the  Foreign  Office  were 
mainly  a  matter  of  emphasis,  but  that  more  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  'unnatural  conditions  prevailing  in  a  defeated  country 
with  a  government  living  on  the  sufferance  of  the  enemy.'  He  still 
hoped  that  the  French  fleet  might  sail  to  Africa  and  that  he  might 
secure  an  invitation  for  British  or  French  troops  to  enter  French 

1  Admiral  Leahy  was  recalled  for  consultation  on  April  1 7.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  his 
wife,  he  did  not  actually  return  to  the  United  States  until  May.  He  was  not  replaced  as 
Ambassador,  but  the  United  States  continued  to  be  represented  at  Vichy  by  a  charg6 
d'affaires. 

2  In  a  broadcast  of  June  22,  in  which  he  appealed  for  workers  to  go  to  Germany,  Laval 
said  that  he  wished  *to  see  a  German  victory,  since  without  it  Bolshevism  will  tomorrow 
appear  everywhere.' 

3  See  below,  pp.  1 16-7. 
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North  Africa.  In  any  case,  for  some  time  to  come,  Vichy  alone  could 
give  us  'those  good  gifts' ;  the  lives  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  Vichy 
leaders  might  depend  on  their  making  such  offers  to  us. 

Mr.  Eden  decided  early  in  July  to  circulate  another  memorandum 
to  the  War  Cabinet.  The  memorandum  referred  to  information 
about  the  attitude  of  the  forces  of  resistance  in  France.  The  general 
effect  of  the  reports  was  to  show  a  confusion  of  mind  in  France 
and  in  North  Africa.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of  occupied 
France,  and  60  per  cent  in  unoccupied  France  wanted  an  Allied 
victory,  but  we  did  not  know  their  ideas  about  the  future  leader 
ship  or  form  of  government  of  the  country.  Hitherto  our  policy 
had  been  to  cooperate  with  any  Frenchmen  who  stood  for  resistance 
with  the  Germans  and  to  say  that  after  the  war  the  French  people 
would  be  free  to  chose  their  own  regime.  Many  Frenchmen  under 
stood  this  to  mean  that  we  should  not  force  General  de  Gaulle  upon 
them  against  their  will.  General  de  Gaulle  was  the  only  leader  of 
French  resistance  to  emerge  since  the  collapse  of  France,  but  he  had 
no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Trance'  or  as  the  head  of  the  government 
of  France.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  French  authority  which  could  be 
regarded  as  generally  representative  of  the  French  people.  General 
de  Gaulle's  failings  were  well  known.  His  sudden  actions  could  be 
very  dangerous.  Many  of  his  supporters  found  him  as  difficult  as  we 
found  him.  Nevertheless  he  had  upheld  the  flag  of  France  since  June, 
1940.  We  had  been  largely  responsible  for  'building  him  up'  in 
France.  If  we  were  to  drop  him  we  should  lose  most  of  his  supporters; 
we  should  not  find  any  other  leader  to  take  his  place,  and  his  dis 
appearance  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  forces  of  resistance  in 
France. 

We  had  failed  to  establish  any  direct  relations  with  the  Vichy 
Government;  the  Germans  had  blocked  our  earlier  attempts,  and 
Laval,  who  had  announced  his  hope  of  a  German  victory,  would  not 
receive  a  British  representative.  We  could  not  go  beyond  our  policy 
of  agreeing  that  the  Americans  should  maintain  contact  with  Vichy. 
Any  further  support  of  the  Vichy  Government  would  weaken  the 
resistance  in  France  which  we  were  pledged  to  uphold.  We  had  no 
evidence  for  believing  that  any  favours  or  gestures  to  the  Vichy 
Government  would  influence  them  to  come  into  the  war  on  our  side. 
Some  other  leader,  such  as  General  Giraud,*  might  later  obtain  more 
support  than  General  de  Gaulle.  There  were  at  present  no  signs  of 
any  such  rival  claimant.  In  spite  of  his  collaborationist  policy 
Marshal  Petain  had  kept  the  loyalty  of  the  generals  including  General 
Weygand,  and  even  those  known  to  be  anti-German  and  well- 
disposed  to  us  shewed  no  sign  of  breaking  away  from  Vichy. 

1  See  below,  p.  208,  note  i. 
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The  Prime  Minister,  at  this  time  of  great  anxiety  over  the  military 
situation,  might  feel  some  doubt  whether  General  de  Gaulle  was 
making  much  contribution  towards  an  Allied  victory.  The  American 
view  on  the  matter  was  only  too  plain.  Mr.  Hull  treated  the  Free 
French  Movement  as  an  obstacle  to  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
in  keeping  Vichy  from  complete  subservience  to  the  Germans.  The 
President's  lack  of  imaginative  sympathy  with  the  Movement  is  per 
haps  more  surprising,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  to  have  accepted  the 
views  of  Mr.  Hull  and  Admiral  Leahy.  Admiral  Leahy,  who  knew 
little  of  France— or  of  the  French  language— had  a  poor  opinion  of 
the  intrigues  at  Vichy,  but  no  understanding  of  the  point  of  honour 
upon  which  General  de  Gaulle  rightly  laid  such  importance.1 

Even  the  Foreign  Office,  where  more  allowance  was  made  for 
General  de  Gaulle's  point  of  view  than  he  ever  made  for  any  British 
minister,  soldier  or  official,  had  almost  lost  patience  with  his  failure 
to  understand  the  difficulties  he  was  causing.  There  were  times  indeed 
when  in  his  preoccupation  with  the  dignity  and  status  of  France  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers  he  seemed  to  forget  that  British  lives 
were  being  expended  to  bring  about  this  defeat.  The  Foreign  Office 
considered,  as  earlier,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  trouble  with  General 
de  Gaulle  was  the  one-sided  nature  of  the  agreement  of  August  7, 

1940,  which  pledged  British  support,  not  to  a  Free  French  Move 
ment,  but  to  an  individual,  while  General  de  Gaulle  was  not  com 
mitted  in  writing  to  any  obligations  towards  the  British  Government. 
The  desirable  course  would  be  to  give  real  powers  of  decision  and 
execution  to  the  French  National  Committee.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Committee  consisted  of  General  de  Gaulle's  nominees,  and  was  purely 
advisory,  so  that  in  dealing  with  it  we  should  actually  be  dealing,  as 
before,  with  General  de  Gaulle  himself.  There  were  no  outstanding 
figures  who  could  be  brought  in  to  strengthen  the  Committee,  and, 
even  if  such  were  to  be  found,  the  result  might  be  only  to  make  the 
Committee  a  battleground  of  factions.  Hence  all  we  could  do  was  to 
insist  that  the  General  should  conform  to  the  broad  lines  of  our 
strategy  and  foreign  policy. 

After  the  trouble  caused  by  General  de  Gaulle  over  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  a  personal  dispute  broke  out  between  him  and  Admiral 
Muselier.2  This  dispute— in  which  neither  party  was  without  blame- 
ended  in  Admiral  Muselierresigningfrom  the  Free  French  Movement.3 

1  Neither  the  President  nor  Admiral  Leahy  seems  to  have  paid  attention  to  a  comment 
made  to  the  Admiral  by  M.  Herriot  in  May,  1942,  that  he  (M.  Herriot)  "and  his  followers 
did  not  believe  that  de  Gaulle  or  his  Movement  had  committed  any  offence  against 
France,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  fighting  for  French  survival  and  French  ideals.'  Leahy, 
op.cit.,  p.  90-1. 

2  There  had  been  earlier  disputes,  and  an  open  breach  had  been  averted  in  September, 

1941,  only  by  British  intervention. 

3  Admiral  Muselier  rejoined  the  Movement  after  the  agreement  between  the  French 
National  Committee  and  General  Giraud  in  1943. 
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There  followed  an  even  more  serious  crisis  over  Madagascar.  A 
British  plan  to  occupy  Madagascar  had  been  under  consideration 
since  the  entry  of  Japan  into  the  war.  The  strategic  importance  of  the 
island  was  obvious,  and  the  French  authorities,  who  had  accepted 
the  Vichy  Government,  could  not  be  trusted  to  resist  Japanese 
demands.  They  were  already  suspected  of  allowing  Japanese  sub 
marines  to  use  the  port  of  Diego  Suarez.  The  Foreign  Office  did  not 
think,  after  the  return  of  Laval  to  power,  that  it  was  desirable  to 
postpone  the  operation  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  further  French 
concessions  to  the  Germans.  The  United  States  Government 
approved  of  it.  The  President  indeed  proposed  to  tell  the 
Vichy  Ambassador  in  Washington  that,  if  necessary,  American 
ships  would  use  Madagascar  cin  the  common  cause  of  the  civilised 
peoples.5 

The  first  British  landings  were  made  on  May  5.  Diego  Suarez  was 
occupied  three  days  later,  but  the  French  had  orders  from  Vichy  to 
continue  their  resistance.  The  governor-general  refused  an  offer  that, 
if  the  French  administrative  staff  would  cooperate  with  the  United 
Nations,  they  would  be  continued  in  office,  and  would  not  be  re 
quired  to  cooperate  in  the  war  with  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which 
were  still  fighting.  General  de  Gaulle,  who  had  suggested  earlier  that 
the  Free  French  should  occupy  Madagascar,  was  dismayed  and  angry 
at  the  fact  that  the  expedition  had  been  planned  and  carried  out 
without  his  knowledge  and  participation.  He  was  willing,  however, 
to  accept  the  British  answer  that  we  had  thought  it  undesirable  for 
Frenchmen  to  fight  against  Frenchmen,  but  he  protested  to  Mr.  Eden 
on  May  1 1  at  the  offer  to  the  governor,  and  was  still  more  indignant 
at  a  communique  issued  by  the  United  States  that  the  island  would 
be  restored  to  France  (i.e.  Vichy)  if  its  occupation  were  no  longer 
essential  to  the  United  Nations.  General  de  Gaulle  said  to  Mr.  Eden 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  approve  of  any  British  operation  on  French 
territory  conducted  without  reference  to  the  Free  French  authori 
ties.1  An  agreement  was  reached  which  satisfied  General  de  Gaulle, 
or  at  all  events  was  accepted  by  him,  and  a  joint  statement  by 
the  British  Government  and  the  Free  French  explained  that  the  pur 
pose  of  the  occupation  of  Diego  Suarez  was  to  deny  the  use  of  the 
place  to  the  enemy,  and  that  the  British  Government  intended  the 
French  National  Committee  to  take  'due  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  liberated  French  territory.'  Here  the  matter  remained  for  some 
time  while  the  British  military  authorities  again  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  governor.  Finally,  the  War 
Cabinet  decided  in  mid-August  to  complete  the  occupation  by 


1  Mr.  Eden  said  that  he  could  not  understand  General  de  Gaulle's  attitude.  He 
assumed  that  the  General  would  rather  have  the  British  than  the  Japanese  in  the  island. 
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turning  out  the  Vichy  representatives.*  The  opposition  was  slight, 
but  the  governor-general  did  not  surrender  until  November  5.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  relations  with  General  de  Gaulle,  the  delay  had 
certain  advantages,  since  another  and  more  serious  crisis  had  arisen 
with  the  General  over  Syria  and  the  Lebanon. 

For  a  short  time  before  this  new  crisis  there  was  an  interlude  of 
relative  calm  in  the  relations  between  General  de  Gaulle  and  the 
British  Government.  General  de  Gaulle  saw  the  Prime  Minister  on 
June  10.  The  Prime  Minister  explained  that  we  had  not  asked  the 
Free  French  to  join  in  the  expedition  to  Madagascar  because,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  we  had  thought  that  we  should  meet  with  less  resistance 
if  we  acted  alone ;  we  also  had  to  consider  American  views.  General 
de  Gaulle  hinted  at  British  plans  for  expeditions  to  Dakar  or  the  bend 
of  the  Niger  and  for  coming  to  terms  with  the  Vichy  authorities  in 
these  areas.  Mr.  Churchill  assured  General  de  Gaulle  once  again 
that  we  had  no  designs  on  the  French  Empire.  General  de  Gaulle 
accepted  these  assurances,  and  agreed  that,  in  general,  British  policy 
was  well  disposed  to  the  Free  French,  but  he  complained  about  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States.2 


General  de  Gaulle's  suspicions  of  Allied  plans  for  further  'bargains' 
with  Vichy  were  not  due  only  to  the  British  (and,  still  more,  American) 
statements  about  Madagascar.  He  was  both  angry  and  perplexed  at 
the  refusal  of  the  British  Government  at  this  time  to  allow  him  to 
leave  England.  He  had  asked  in  April  for  an  air  passage  to  Cairo. 
The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  we  could  not  reasonably  prevent 
him  from  visiting  the  territories  administered  by  the  French  Com 
mittee,  although  he  was  likely  to  cause  as  much  trouble  as  on  his 
previous  visit.  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  thought  that  it  would  be 
most  dangerous  to  risk  the  chance  of  further  statements  by  General 
de  Gaulle  attacking  British  policy.  Mr.  Eden  raised  the  question 
again  on  May  27,  but  the  Prime  Minister  still  refused  to  agree. 
Mr.  Eden  told  the  War  Cabinet  on  June  2  that  he  would  try  to 
persuade  General  de  Gaulle  to  stay  in  England,  but  that  he  did 
not  think  it  wise  to  forbid  him  to  go  abroad  if  he  insisted  on  doing 
so.  The  Prime  Minister  repeated  his  previous  view,  and  for  the  time 
General  de  Gaulle  was  occupied  in  matters  affecting  his  com 
mittee.  Even  so,  he  caused  a  minor  crisis  by  telegraphing  his 
suspicions  about  British  and  American  designs  to  General  Catroux 

1  The  Foreign  Office  recommended  that  the  French  National  Committee  should  be  told 
of  the  new  operations  a  few  hours  before  they  were  carried  out. 

2  General  de  Gaulle  said  that  on  the  celebration  of  Memorial  Day  the  United  States 
Government  had  invited  the  Vichy  service  attaches  but  not  the  Free  French.  At  his 
conversation  with  Mr.  Eden  on  May  1 1  General  de  Gaulle  had  spoken  bitterly  about  the 
treatment  of  the  Free  French  by  the  United  States  authorities. 
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in  Syria  and  ML  Eboue*  and  General  Leclerc  in  French  Equatorial 
Africa.  The  Secretary  of  State  thought  it  necessary  to  protest  ^to 
General  de  Gaulle  about  these  messages.  The  General  told  him 
on  June  13  that  he  had  been  disquieted  by  a  number  of  reports 
which  had  reached  him,  and  that  he  had  mentioned  these  reports  to 
the  British  representative  with  the  French  National  Committee, 
but  had  received  no  satisfactory  answer.  After  seeing  the  Prime 
Minister  on  June  10  he  had  sent  reassuring  messages  to  his  repre 
sentatives.  He  had  very  little  suspicion  of  us,  but  he  deeply  suspected 
the  Americans.  He  asked  whether  Mr.  Eden  was  sure  that  the 
Americans  were  not  planning  something  against  Dakar. 

In  fact  at  this  time  the  British  and  United  States  Governments 
had  been  discussing  their  relations  with  General  de  Gaulle.  The 
Foreign  Office  wanted  the  United  States  Government  to  give  the 
French  Committee  the  degree  of  recognition  already  accorded  to  it 
by  the  British  Government.  Mr.  Welles  suggested  to  Lord  Halifax 
on  May  10  that  it  might  be  better  to  try  to  get  a  new  committee  in 
which  General  de  Gaulle  would  have  only  military  responsibilities. 
The  Secretary  of  State  telegraphed  that  there  was  no  alternative  to 
General  de  Gaulle.  The  chances  of  men  like  M.  Herriot  leaving 
France  were  very  slight,  and  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
attempts  of  certain  Frenchmen  in  America— e.g.  M.  Chautemps— to 
form  a  'middle'  movement  of  time-servers  who  thought  that  Marshal 
Petain  was  doing  his  best.  The  Foreign  Office  arguments  had  some 
effect  on  the  State  Department.  Mr.  Hull  gave  Lord  Halifax  an  aide- 
memoire  on  June  1 1  setting  out  the  terms  upon  which  the  United 
States  Government  proposed  to  give  official  recognition  to  General 
de  Gaulle  and  the  French  National  Committee.  Mr.  Eden  suggested 

i  M.  Eboue,  whom  General  de  Gaulle  had  appointed  governor  of  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  among  the  supporters  of  the  Free  French 
Movement.  M.  Ebou^  was  born  in  French  Guiana,  but  was  of  African  descent.  General 
de  Gaulle's  telegram  to  M.  Eboue  and  General  Leclerc  brought  from  them  an  impressive 
defence  of  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  General  himself  in  his  dealings  with  the  British 
Government.  They  told  Mr.  Parr,  British  Consul-General  at  Brazzaville,  that  in  joining 
the  Free  French  Movement  they  were  pledged  to  continue  the  war  and  to  restore  their 
country.  They  could  not  fulfil  this  second  pledge  if  they  allowed  any  diminution  of  the 
status  of  France  before  the  world.  If  General  de  Gaulle  should  consider  that  pur  attitude 
prevented  him  from  carrying  out  this  pledge,  and  should  therefore  withdraw  his  collabora 
tion,  they  would  accept  his  decision  not  merely  out  of  loyalty  to  their  chief,  but  with  full 
endorsement  of  his  reasons.  If  we  excluded  the  Free  French  from  our  plans  dealing  with 
the  status  and  administration  of  French  territories,  we  should  be  depriving  the  Movement 
of  all  meaning,  and  making  it  clear  to  the  French  people  that  General  de  Gaulle  and  his 
followers  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  have  remained  faithful  to  the  engagements  of 
France,  but  to  have  adopted  the  attentisme  which  our  attitude  in  the  case  of  Madagascar 
and  the  French  West  Indies*  seemed  to  justify. 

*  The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Vichy  authorities  in  the  French  West 
Indies  were  governed,  after  the  collapse  of  France,  by  a  semi-official  arrangement  with 
Admiral  Robert,  the  French  High  Commissioner  in  the  islands.  The  United  States 
Government  had  protested  strongly  against  the  permission  given  by  Admiral  Robert  in 
February,  1942,  to  a  German  submarine  to  call  at  Martinique  apparently  to  land  a 
wounded  officer.  > 
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some  changes  which  he  thought  would  make  the  terms  more  satis 
factory  to  General  de  Gaulle.  At  Mr.  Hull's  wish,  Mr.  Eden 
communicated  the  text  to  General  de  Gaulle  on  June  29.  General 
de  Gaulle  accepted  it,  apparently  with  considerable  satisfaction. 
The  text  was  published  on  July  9.1 

General  de  Gaulle  appears  to  have  asked  the  Prime  Minister  on 
June  10  for  his  agreement  to  a  change  in  the  name  of  his  Movement 
from  eLa  France  Libre'  to  4La  France  Combattante.'  According  to 
the  French  record  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Churchill  said  to  General 
de  Gaulle  that  he  had  intentionally  used  the  term  'Fighting  French' 
in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  General  de  Gaulle  wanted  the 
change  mainly  because  the  term  Tree  France'  did  not  shew  that  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  forces  of  resistance  in  Metropolitan 
France.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  General  de  Gaulle  must  be 
the  best  judge  in  the  matter,  though  they  pointed  out  that  the  Vichy 
Government  had  been  careful  to  avoid  the  term  Tree  Frenchmen' , 
since  they  could  not  bring  Frenchmen  to  trial  merely  because  they 
called  themselves  'free',2  The  change  in  terminology  involved  a  new 
definition  of  the  French  National  Committee.  M.  Dejean,  French 
National  Commissioner  for  Foreign  Affairs,  suggested  a  formula 
describing  the  Committee  as  having  'sole  competence'  to  represent 
French  interests.  The  Foreign  Office  regarded  this  claim  as  too  wide, 
since  it  might  be  taken  to  imply  recognition  of  the  Committee  as  the 
government  of  France.  In  the  formula  as  finally  agreed  General  de 
Gaulle's  name  no  longer  appeared;  the  Movement  was  described  as 
one  of  Frenchmen  collaborating  with  the  United  Nations.  The  new 
statement  recognised  this  Movement  for  the  first  time  as  a  symbol  of 
French  resistance  in  general,  whether  in  France  or  elsewhere.  The 
new  formula  was  announced  on  July  14.  General  de  Gaulle  left 
England  at  the  end  of  July  for  his  much  postponed  visit  to  the  Free 
French  territories  in  the  Levant  and  Africa. 


(v) 

Controversy  with  General  de  Gaulle  over  Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  July- 
November,  1942. 

The  situation  in  the  two  Levant  States  was  bound  to  be  difficult.  In 
view  of  the  strategic  importance  of  the  two  States,  British  operational 

1  On  July  25  General  Marshall,  while  in  London,  called  on  General  de  Gaulle,  and 
thereby  implied  that  the  Americans  were  treating  him  as  an  ally. 

2  The  Vichy  Government  used  the  words  'Gaulliste'  and  'Gaullisme'  and  incidentally 
did  General  de  Gaulle  a  considerable  service  by  associating  his  name  with  French 
resistance. 
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control  was  necessary.  This  control  extended,  inevitably,  to  political 
and  economic  matters.  On  the  political  side  the  maintenance  of  public 
order  depended  upon  a  satisfactory  relationship  between  the  French 
and  the  two  local  governments ;  the  implementation  of  the  French 
promise  of  independence  was  also  important  because  Arab  opinion 
generally  regarded  it  as  a  test  of  British  as  well  as  French  sincerity.* 
The  problem  of  supplies— especially  of  wheat— had  to  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole.2 

General  de  Gaulle  and  the  majority  of  French  officials  failed  to 
understand  either  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  or  the  in 
creasing  emotional  strength  of  Arab  and  Levantine  nationalism.  The 
French  argued,  and,  at  times  with  justification,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
official  statements  made  in  London,  the  British  representatives  in  the 
Levant  States  were  undermining  French  authority  and  encouraging 
local  opposition.  In  any  case  the  Free  French  agreed  with  their  Vichy 
predecessors  in  regarding  as  unnecessary  or  unworkable  concessions 
to  local  opinion  which  in  the  British  view  were  essential.  The  stub 
born  adherence  of  the  Free  French  to  the  claims  which  Vichy  had 
upheld  added  to  the  tension  between  them  and  the  local  population. 
This  increase  in  tension  brought  more  British  pressure  on  General 
de  Gaulle  and  the  French  Committee  to  fulfil  their  promises,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  more  French  anger  at  British  interference.  Thus 
the  situation  locally  was  one  of  continual  bickering  and,  at  the  highest 
levels  of  authority,  a  series  of  crises.  Furthermore,  in  the  view 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  the  relations  between  British  and  French 
were  unnecessarily  strained  owing  to  the  strong  personality  of 
Sir  E.  Spears,  who  was  sent  as  head  of  the  British  Mission  to  Syria 
and  the  Lebanon  in  July,  1941,  and  became  in  February,  1942, 
the  first  British  Minister  to  the  two  Republics  and  head  of  the 
Mission  to  the  Free  French  in  these  territories.  The  Free  French 
authorities  regarded  him  as  carrying  out  in  fact— whatever  his 
instructions  might  be— a  deliberate  policy  with  the  aim  of  sub 
stituting  British  for  French  influence  in  the  Levant.  The  Foreign 
Office  realised  the  difficulties  of  Sir  E.  Spears'  position,  and  gave 

1  On  September  27,  1941,  General  Gatroux  formally  proclaimed  Syrian  independence 
in  a  declaration  that  the  country  should  henceforward  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  of  a 
sovereign  state,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions  caused  by  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war. 
Two  months  later  General  Catroux  issued  a  similar  declaration  with  regard  to  the  Lebanon. 
The  British  Government,  on  October  128  and  December  27,  respectively,  recognised  the 
independence  of  the  two  Republics  as  defined  in  General  Catroux's  declarations. 

2  During  the  winter  of  1941-2  there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  wheat  in  Syria,  largely 
owing  to  hoarding.  The  British  authorities  arranged  for  the  import  of  about  100,000  tons, 
and  in  order  to  check  hoarding,  suggested  that  the  British  military  forces  should  take  over 
responsibility  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  grain.  General  Gatroux  refused  this 
proposal,  but  agreed  in  May,  1942,  to  the  establishment  of  a  joint  Office  des  G£r6ales 
Panifiables.  The  staff  of  the  office  had  to  work  in  all  areas  of  the  two  States:  the  French, 
however,  tended  to  regard  the  British  members  as  agents  spreading  pro-British  and  anti- 
French  propaganda. 
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him  their  support,  but  they  felt  increasing  concern  at  the  way  in 
which  he  interpreted  his  instructions.1 

At  the  time  of  General  de  Gaulle's  arrival  in  Syria  the  French  had 
taken  neither  of  the  two  main  steps  regarded  as  necessary  by  the 
Foreign  Office— the  announcement  of  elections  and  the  transfer  of  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  administration  to  the  local  governments.  The 
relations  between  General  Catroux  and  Sir  E.  Spears  were  most  un 
satisfactory,  and  the  majority  of  the  local  politicians  were  as  suspi 
cious  of  the  intentions  of  the  French  as  the  latter  were  suspicious  of 
the  intentions  of  the  British  Government. 

General  de  Gaulle  did  not  make  matters  easier.  The  Syrian  and 
Lebanese  politicians  objected  to  his  attempts  to  increase  French 
influence  and  his  refusal  of  administrative  concessions.  He  began  his 
attacks  on  British  policy  in  the  Middle  East  by  an  extremely  curt 
treatment  of  Mr.  Casey,  Minister  of  State  in  Cairo.2  He  complained 
to  the  United  States  Consul- General  at  Beirut  about  British  inter 
ference,  and  at  the  same  time  caused  disquiet  in  the  State  Department 
about  his  own  attitude  on  the  question  of  elections ;  he  also  threatened 
that,  unless  matters  were  changed  to  his  satisfaction,  there  would  be 
an  end  to  all  collaboration  with  the  British. 

On  August  17  M.  Dejean  left  at  the  Foreign  Office  a  long  telegram 
of  complaint  from  General  de  Gaulle  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
British  representatives  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  were  not  observing 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  about  the  two  States.  M.  Dejean  had 
been  instructed  to  speak  to  Mr.  Eden  on  the  lines  of  the  telegram,  but 
was  unwilling  to  do  so  because  he  thought  the  telegram  ill-advised.3 
After  consulting  Mr.  Eden,  as  well  as  Mr.  Casey  and  Sir  E.  Spears, 
over  a  draft  text,  the  Prime  Minister  replied  on  August  22  with 
an  assurance  that  we  were  not  trying  to  undermine  the  French 
position  in  the  two  States.  Our  principal  concern  was  to  ensure  that 
no  policy  was  adopted  which  might  risk  military  security;  we  there 
fore  expected  to  be  consulted  beforehand  on  major  political  develop 
ments.  We  were  also  interested  as  guarantors  of  General  Catroux's 
declaration  of  June  8,  1941. 

General  de  Gaulle  was  not  satisfied  with  the  reply.  Mr.  Winant4 
told  Mr.  Eden  on  August  25  that  the  General  had  said,  apparently 
to  the  United  States  Consul-General  at  Beirut,  that  if  he  did  not 
obtain  satisfaction  about  the  activities  of  British  agents  in  the  Levant, 

1  Before  the  arrival  of  General  de  Gaulle  in  Syria,  Mr.  Eden  sent  a  telegram  of  warning 
to  Sir  E.  Spears  about  the  importance  of  maintaining  good  relations  with  General  Catroux. 
The  State  Department,  on  reports  received  from  the  United  States  Consul- General  at 
Beirut,  also  did  not  think  that  Sir  E.  Spears  was  improving  a  difficult  situation. 

2  Mr.  R.  G.  Casey  had  been  appointed  in  March,  1942,  to  succeed  Mr.  Lyttelton  as 
Minister  of  State.  He  arrived  in  Cairo  hi  May,  1942.  Mr.  Casey  had  been  Australian 
Minister  in  Washington. 

3  The  Prime  Minister  had  just  returned  to  Cairo  from  his  visit  to  Moscow. 

4  Mr.  Winant  succeeded  Mr.  Kennedy  as  U.S.  Ambassador  in  March,  1941. 

M 
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he  would  have  to  ask  the  British  to  leave  his  territory;  if  they  refused 
to  leave,  he  would  force  them  out.1 

General  de  Gaulle  telegraphed  on  August  24  that  he  regarded  the 
Prime  Minister's  reply  as  unsatisfactory.  He  repeated  his  earlier 
charge  about  the  political  'interventions'  of  British  representatives, 
and  maintained  that  these  'interventions'  were  incompatible  with 
the  British  engagements.  At  the  end  of  August,  after  Mr.  Casey  had 
made  further  attempts  to  get  General  de  Gaulle  to  come  to  Cairo  for 
a  discussion,  the  Prime  Minister  asked  General  de  Gaulle  to  return 
to  London.  General  de  Gaulle,  however,  did  not  return  for  three 
weeks.  On  September  5  he  challenged  the  British  Government  on  the 
command  of  Allied  forces  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon.  He  claimed 
that  the  French  outnumbered  the  British  forces  and  that  the  Allied 
command  should  therefore  be  in  French  hands.  The  Foreign  Office 
thought  that  he  had  put  forward  this  claim  for  political  reasons ;  in 
any  case  the  facts  were  not  as  he  had  stated. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  had  a  meeting  with  General 
de  Gaulle  on  September  30.  Before  this  meeting  the  Foreign  Office 
drew  up  a  memorandum  pointing  out  that  we  must  insist  upon  the 
Fighting  French  carrying  out  their  promises  to  Syria  and  the 
Lebanon,  and  that  the  most  convincing  step  would  be  the  announce 
ment  that  elections  would  be  held  within  a  specified  time.  If  this  were 
not  possible,  something  else  must  be  done,  e.g.  the  transfer  to  the 
two  States  of  the  so-called  'Funds  of  Common  Interest'.2  They  also 
thought  that  a  change  was  desirable  in  the  British  representation, 
either  independently  or  in  combination  with  the  replacement  of 
General  Catroux,3  and  that  we  should  reaffirm  the  understanding  in 
the  Lyttelton-de  Gaulle  agreements  which  were  intended  to  govern 
our  relations  with  the  Fighting  French  in  the  Levant. 

The  meeting  with  General  de  Gaulle  ended  in  something  near  to  a 
breach  of  relations.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  argued  in 
favour  of  the  holding  of  elections,  and  refused  to  agree  to  any  transfer 
of  the  military  command.  General  de  Gaulle  said  that  the  French 
would  agree  to  consultation,  but  that  they  could  not  accept  what  he 
called  British  demands  for  a  preponderant  position,  and  that  the 
difficulty  lay  in  the  behaviour  of  the  local  British  representatives. 
Mr.  Churchill  pointed  out  that,  with  the  situation  such  as  it  was  in 


1  The  British  Government  had  to  consider  at  this  time  the  possibility  of  cutting  off  the 
monthly  payments  of  £500,000  to  £600,000  to  the  Fighting  French  for  their  administra 
tion  and  troops  in  the  Levant  States.  They  decided  against  taking  this  step  after  General 
de  Gaulle  had  agreed  to  return  to  London. 

2  i.e.  the  proceeds  of  taxes  common  to  both  States,  and  hitherto  administered  by  the 
French. 

3  The  Prime  Minister  thought  it  undesirable  to  make  any  change.  He  suggested  that 
Sir  E.  Spears  and  General  Catroux  should  be  told  that  they  must  get  on  with  each  other, 
and  that,  if  either  had  to  go,  both  would  go. 
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Syria,  we  did  not  wish  to  risk  similar  difficulties  elsewhere,  e.g.  in 
Madagascar.  General  de  Gaulle,  while  refusing  to  give  way  over 
Syria,  insisted  that  Madagascar  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Fighting  French.  He  said  that  he  could  not  accept  any  diminution 
of  the  position  of  France  anywhere,  or  the  neutralisation  of  France  by 
the  British  and  their  Allies.  The  Prime  Minister  told  General  de 
Gaulle  plainly  that  the  great  difficulty  lay  in  working  with  him. 
Wherever  he  went  there  was  trouble.  He  had  not  shewn  the  least 
wish  to  assist  us,  and  had  himself  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  effective 
collaboration  between  the  Americans  and  ourselves.  General  de 
Gaulle  answered  that  he  would  accept  the  consequences  of  his  action. 

Neither  the  Prime  Minister  nor  General  de  Gaulle  regarded  this 
unprofitable  discussion  as  a  final  break.  The  Foreign  Office  took  the 
initiative  at  once  in  telling  M.  Dejean  that  if  General  de  Gaulle  had 
not  been  so  intransigent,  a  settlement  of  the  Syrian  question  would 
not  have  been  impossible.  If  the  Syrian  question  could  be  cleared  up, 
we  would  bring  the  Fighting  French  into  the  administration  of  Mada 
gascar.  M.  Dejean  gave  the  Foreign  Office  on  October  5  an  aide- 
memoire  setting  out  three  proposals  as  a  basis  of  negotiations:  (i)  The 
Fighting  French  would  agree  to  a  declaration  before  the  end  of  the 
year  that  elections  would  be  held  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  by  the 
spring,  (ii)  They  would  also  abandon  the  claim  to  command  Allied 
troops  in  the  Levant,  (iii)  An  Anglo-French  committee  should  be  set 
up  in  London  to  deal  with  matters  which  could  not  be  settled  locally. 

Mr.  Eden  accepted  these  proposals  on  October  8.  He  also 
suggested  an  exchange  of  documents  defining  the  terms  of  Anglo- 
French  cooperation  in  the  Levant  States.  This  proposal  was  given  up 
after  a  failure  to  agree  on  a  text.  For  the  time,  however,  there  was  a 
detente  in  the  relations  with  General  de  Gaulle.  The  Prime  Minister, 
in  a  characteristic  gesture,  sent  him  a  friendly  message  on  October  29, 
and  Mr.  Eden  told  him  on  November  61  that,  if  he  wished,  we  would 
make  a  public  statement  that  General  Legentilhomme  had  been 
chosen  by  the  French  as  High  Commissioner  for  Madagascar.  General 
de  Gaulle  wanted  at  first  to  delay  any  statement  until  all  the  nego 
tiations  had  been  completed,  but  he  agreed  to  an  earlier  announce 
ment  when  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  gave  him  the  news  of 
the  North  African  expedition. 


1  i.e.  on  the  day  after  the  surrender  of  the  Vichy  governor-general. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  Western   and   Eastern  Mediterranean  from   the 
collapse  of  France  to  the  German  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R. 

(i) 

Spanish  'non-belligerency*  from  the  outbreak  of  war  to  the  summer  of  1941* 


A'ER  the  collapse  of  France  and  the  entry  of  Italy  into  the 
war,  the  attitude  of  Spain  and  Turkey  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  British  position  in  the  Mediterranean.  For 
the  first  seven  months  of  the  war,  the  danger  of  Spanish  participation 
on  the  German  side  had  not  been  great.  General  Franco  wanted  an 
Allied  defeat,  or  at  all  events,  did  not  want  a  defeat  of  the  Fascist 
dictators;  he  would  also  have  welcomed  a  chance  of  increasing  his 
domestic  prestige  by  the  annexation  of  Gibraltar  and  by  gains  in  the 
Mediterranean  at  the  expense  of  France.  On  the  other  hand  he  had 
no  interest  in  helping  to  bring  about  an  overwhelming  German 
victory,  still  less  a  victory  in  which  Italy  would  put  forward  large 
claims  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  any  case,  General  Franco  knew  that 
Spain  had  not  the  means  to  fight  a  war  and  that  Germany  could  not 
provide  them.  The  Spanish  people  depended  on  imports  of  wheat 
and  oil  which  could  be  cut  off  by  the  Allies.1  The  Allies  could  also 
seize  the  Spanish  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  attack  Spanish  Morocco 
even  if  they  did  not  invade  Spain  and  overthrow  General  Franco's 
Government. 

As  long,  therefore,  as  Italy  remained  neutral,  and  the  Germans 
were  not  winning  great  victories,  General  Franco  was  likely  to  main 
tain  the  neutrality  of  Spain.  After  the  German  invasion  of  Norway 
the  situation  was  more  doubtful.  General  Franco  was  not  inclined  to 
alter  Spanish  policy,  but  the  Germans  might  employ  their  methods 
of  infiltration  and  disguised  entry  in  order  to  alter  it  for  him.  Even 
so,  and  in  spite  of  the  pro-  Axis  views  of  the  Falange  party,  supported 
by  Senor  Suner,  General  Franco's  brother-in-law,  there  was  no 
change  in  official  policy.  Colonel  Beigbeder,  Spanish  Foreign 
Minister,  was  known  to  support  a  policy  of  neutrality  and  to  take  a 
good  view  of  the  chances  of  an  Allied  victory. 

1  Anglo-Spanish  diplomatic  relations  throughout  the  war  turned  so  much  upon  the 
question  of  supplies  that  they  cannot  be  described  adequately  without  direct  reference  to 
negotiations  conducted  primarily  by  representatives  of  the  Ministry  for  Economic  War 
fare.  See  Medlicott,  I  &  H,  passim. 
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The  collapse  of  France*  brought  the  German  armies  to  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Foreign  Office  did  not  expect  that  General  Franco  would  enter 
the  war.  It  was  easier  in  Spain  than  in  Germany  to  realise  the 
significance  of  British  sea-power  and  of  the  material  support  promised 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Spanish  interventionists  could  not  persuade  General  Franco  to 
declare  war,  they  might  put  pressure  on  him  to  raise  demands  about 
Gibraltar  or  other  matters  affecting  British  interests.  On  June  15  a 
Spanish  force  occupied  Tangier.  This  occupation  meant  little  in 
itself  since  the  British  and  French  Governments  had  agreed  that, 
in  the  event  of  an  Italian  declaration  of  war,  they  would  invite 
Spain  to  occupy  the  place.2  We  could  not,  however,  agree  to  discuss 
the  question  of  Gibraltar  during  the  war. 

The  Spanish  Government  made  no  demands  during  the  critical  days 
of  the  collapse  of  France.  General  Franco  repeated  to  Sir  S.  Hoare 
on  June  22  earlier  assurances  of  non-belligerency  and  shewed  that 
what  he  mainly  wanted  was  an  end  to  the  war  and  thereby  a  means 
of  escape  from  his  own  economic  difficulties.  Nearly  a  month  later 
Sir  S.  Hoare  telegraphed  a  report  (which  he  thought  reliable)  that 
Mussolini  had  appealed  in  somewhat  threatening  terms  to  General 
Franco  to  enter  the  war.  Three  days  later  Sir  S.  Hoare  telegraphed 
that  General  Franco  had  answered  that  Spain  was  not  in  a  position 
to  change  her  policy. 

During  the  next  two  months  the  balance  in  Spain  between  inter 
ventionists  and  non-interventionists  remained  precarious.  Towards 
the  end  of  September  it  seemed  possible  that  the  Germans  might 
make  a  move  into  Spain  if  they  had  to  give  up  for  the  time  their  plan 
of  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  it  desir 
able  to  issue  a  statement  assuring  the  Spanish  people  of  economic 
support  if  the  Spanish  Government  remained  relatively  independent 
of  the  Axis.  Before  this  statement  was  issued  Senor  Suner  went  to 
Berlin.  From  information  available  to  the  Foreign  Office  he  appeared 
to  be  hoping  that  Hitler  would  allow  Spain  to  take  Oran  and  French 
Morocco  from  a  line  south  of  Fez  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  even  if  she 

1When  this  collapse  was  imminent  the  War  Cabinet  decided  to  send  to  Spain  as 
Special  Ambassador  a  Minister  of  Cabinet  rank  whose  status  would  enable  him  to  insist 
on  direct  access  to  General  Franco.  Sir  S.  Hoare,  who  was  chosen  for  the  purpose,  arrived 
in  Madrid  on  June  i . 

2  Tangier  and  a  neighbouring  zone  of  territory—an  enclave  in  Spanish  Morocco— had 
been  neutralised  in  1923,  though  they  remained  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco.  If  Italy  entered  the  war  against  France,  the  area  of  hostilities  might  include  the 
French  protectorate  of  Morocco.  Spain  would  not  have  allowed  an  Anglo-French 
occupation  of  the  neutralised  area;  hence  from  the  Allied  point  of  view  a  temporary 
Spanish  occupation  was  the  best  solution.  On  December  i ,  1 940,  the  Spanish  Government 
incorporated  the  international  zone  in  Spanish  Morocco.  The  British  Government  pro 
tested  against  this  unilateral  action,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  their  offer  of  wheat  and 
credits  (see  below,  p.  126)  to  Spain  unless  they  received  assurances  safeguarding  British 
rights  and  interests  in  the  zone.  An  arrangement  was  reached  after  considerable  dis 
cussion  in  February,  1941. 
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did  not  enter  the  war.  The  Germans  seemed  to  have  received  this 
proposal  coolly,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  alarmed  Senor  Sufier 
by  their  plans  for  a  continental  bloc  in  which  Spanish  trade  would 
be  largely  controlled  from  Berlin.  They  also  wanted  Spain  to  enter 
the  war,  but,  again,  General  Franco  refused. 

On  October  1 7  Colonel  Beigbeder  was  dismissed,  and  Senor  Suiier 
took  his  place  as  Foreign  Minister.  This  appointment  was  a  defeat 
for  the  anti-German  party,  but  it  did  not  bring  a  change  in  policy. 
On  October  23  Hitler  met  General  Franco  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 
According  to  Sir  S.  Hoare's  information,  General  Franco  refused  to 
allow  Germany  or  Italy  the  use  of  bases  on  Spanish  territory  or  a 
right  of  passage  across  it. 

The  position  early  in  November  thus  was  that  an  immediate 
German  advance  into  Spain  seemed  unlikely,  but  that  Spanish 
resistance  might  be  weakened  by  increasing  German  penetration. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Foreign  Office  thought  that  we  could 
either  continue  our  policy  of  being  fairly  generous  in  supplies  and 
thereby  providing  a  counter-attraction  in  the  economic  sphere  to 
Germany,  or  we  could  refuse  supplies  and  credits  except  in  return 
for  assurances  that  Spain  would  remain  out  of  the  war.  Sir  S.  Hoare, 
however,  considered  that  a  generous  treatment  in  the  matter  of 
supplies  need  not  mean  giving  up  control.  We  already  had  assurances 
of  Spanish  non-belligerency,  and  we  knew  that  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  harvest  and  a  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  the  food  situation 
was  critical.  The  War  Cabinet  therefore  decided  to  ask  for  the  help 
of  the  United  States  in  sending  supplies  of  wheat.  The  Prime 
Minister  telegraphed  to  the  President  on  the  night  of  November  23-4 
that  an  American  offer  of  supplies  might  be  decisive.  The  United 
States  Government  were  inclined  to  hold  out  for  a  public  declaration 
of  non-belligerency  by  General  Franco  in  return  for  100,000  tons  of 
wheat,  but  they  accepted  Lord  Lothian's  view  that  a  private  assurance 
would  be  enough. 

On  December  i  Sir  S.  Hoare  was  instructed  to  tell  the  Spanish 
Government  that,  in  view  of  the  serious  economic  distress  in  Spain, 
we  were  prepared  to  grant  an  immediate  credit  up  to  £2,000,000 
and  that,  cif  the  political  situation  developed  favourably,5  we  might 
increase  the  total  to  £4,000,000  by  June,  1941.  We  would  also  pro 
vide  navicerts  for  wheat  imports  up  to  a  million  tons  for  the  next 
twelve  months.  We  were  making  this  offer  to  a  Government  which 
had  been  'less  than  friendly'  to  us,  and  should  withdraw  it  if  Spain 
gave  assistance  to  our  enemies.  The  only  other  condition  attached  to 
the  offer  was  that  full  publicity  should  be  given  to  it  in  the  Spanish 
press  and  broadcasts. 

In  the  first  week  of  January,  1941,  the  Foreign  Office  received 
information  that  Hitler  had  again  asked  General  Franco  to  declare 
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war,  and  that  General  Franco  had  repeated  his  previous  answer  that 
the  economic  condition  of  Spain  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 
Sir  S.  Hoare  reported  on  January  23  that  the  Germans  had  made 
another  demand  for  right  of  passage  and  had  again  been  refused. 
The  situation  did  not  change  during  the  next  five  months.  The 
Spanish  Ambassador  in  London  told  Mr.  Eden  on  May  8,  1941,  that, 
as  long  as  Great  Britain  held  Suez,  General  Franco  could  stave  off 
German  demands,  since  he  could  say  that  it  was  useless  to  close  one 
end  of  the  Mediterranean  while  the  other  remained  open.  The 
Foreign  Office  also  thought  that  the  Germans  would  not  make  a 
move  into  Spain  until  they  could  deal  at  least  with  the  Western 
Mediterranean  situation  as  a  whole.1 


Turkish  neutrality  after  the  collapse  of  France:  the  Italian  attack  on  Greece: 
attempts  to  secure  Turkish  and  Yugoslav  resistance  to  a  German  move  into  the 
Balkans. 

With  the  entry  of  Italy  into  the  war  the  Turkish  Government  claimed 
that  the  tripartite  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  France2  was  no 
longer  valid,  since  the  French  could  not  fulfil  their  part  in  the  pro 
vision  of  mutual  assistance,  and  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  take 
account  of  the  protocol  that  Turkey  should  not  be  required  to  do 
anything  which  would  involve  her  in  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
Foreign  Office  hoped  that  at  least  Turkey  would  break  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Italy,  but  after  the  Franco-German  armistice  the 
Turkish  Government  limited  themselves  to  a  declaration  that  they 
would  remain  'non-belligerent.9  Their  declaration  did  not  suggest 
that  this  non-belligerency  was  only  provisional. 

The  British  Government  decided  not  to  ask  at  this  stage  for  any 
thing  more  from  Turkey.  Turkish  neutrality  was  itself  of  great 
strategic  value.  If  the  Turks  gave  way  to  the  Axis  Powers,  or  were 
defeated  by  them,  the  way  would  be  open  for  a  German  invasion  of 
Syria  or  an  attack  on  the  Suez  Canal;  the  oil  supplies  of  Iraq  and 
Persia,  and  of  the  whole  Arabian  peninsula  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
might  come  under  enemy  control.  Moreover  there  was  no  chance- 
there  never  had  been  much  chance— of  creating  a  Balkan  bloc  to 

1  One  of  the  reasons  likely  to  make  the  Germans  hesitate  about  entering  Spain  was  that 
the  British  might  then  occupy  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  islands  in  the  Atlantic.  See  also 
below,  p.  374. 

2  See  above,  pp.  13-14. 
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resist  German  attack;  if  Turkey  declared  war,  she  would  need  equip 
ment  which  Great  Britain  could  not  provide.  The  Turkish  Govern 
ment  were  also  more  immediately  afraid  of  Russia,1  and,  in  spite  of 
Sir  S.  Cripps5  suggestion  that  we  might  assist  in  improving  Russo- 
Turkish  relations,  the  Foreign  Office  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Russia  would  ask  so  much  that  an  attempt  at  mediation  might  well 
cause  embarrassment  to  both  sides.2 

The  Italian  attack  on  Greece,  however,  raised  the  question  of  more 
positive  help  from  Turkey.  On  the  Italian  entry  into  the  war  Mussolini 
had  'reaffirmed9  the  peaceful  intentions  of  Italy  towards  Greece. 
These  affirmations  obviously  had  no  value,  and  the  Greeks  did  not 
believe  them.  On  August  15,  1940,  the  Greek  cruiser  Helle  was  sunk 
by  a  submarine  which  was  unidentified,  but  believed— rightly— to  be 
Italian;  the  Italians  also  opened  a  violent  press  campaign  against 
Greece. 

On  September  5  Lord  Halifax  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
Great  Britain  would  honour  her  guarantee  to  Greece.^  General 
Metaxas,  the  Greek  Prime  Minister,  asked  what  help  we  could  give. 
The  War  Cabinet  considered  that  we  could  not  say  more  than  that 
the  most  valuable  help  we  could  provide  would  be  to  defeat  Italy. 
This  purpose  would  not  be  served  by  the  dispersal  of  our  forces.  We 
could  not  therefore  undertake  to  send  land  or  air  forces  to  the  Greek 
mainland,  but  we  should  try  to  prevent  an  Italian  occupation  of 
Crete.  In  any  case  Greece  could  count  on  our  support  in  the  general 
settlement  after  the  war. 

The  Italian  attack  on  Greece  opened  on  October  s8.4  The  Foreign 
Office  had  begun  to  think  that  the  attack  might  be  postponed  until 
the  spring.  At  first  the  War  Cabinet  maintained  their  view  that  we 
could  not  meet  appeals  from  the  Greeks  for  help  in  the  air,  but 
within  a  few  days  there  was  a  change  in  policy.  The  Prime  Minister 
considered  that,  even  though  the  diversion  of  air  forces  to  Greece 
would  leave  us  dangerously  weak  in  the  Middle  East,  we  ought  to 
give  direct  help.5  Furthermore  the  military  situation  in  Greece  turned 
out  very  differently  from  the  expectations  of  the  friends  as  well  as  the 

1  Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  considered  that  Turkish  fears  of  Russia  were  genuine, 
and  that  M.  Molotov  had  made  it  clear  that  the  Soviet  Government  would  disapprove  of 
the  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  war. 

2  See  below,  p.  142. 

3  Parl.  Deb.  5th  Sen,  H.  of  L.,  vol.  117,  cols.  368-9. 

4  The  Italian  aggression  was  so  little  disguised  that,  after  presenting  an  ultimatum 
demanding  the  surrender  of  certain  strategic  points,  the  Italian  Minister  in  Athens  was 
unable  to  say  what  these  points  were. 

5  At  this  time  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  War  Cabinet  did  not  realise  the  scale  of  the 
action  which  General  Wavell  intended  shortly  to  take  against  the  Italians  in  the  Western 
Desert.  Mr.  Eden,  at  this  time  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  went  to  Cairo  on  October  16 

f  or  consultation  wich  General  Wavell.  He  came  back  on  November  8  and  was  then  able 
to  explain  General  WavelPs  intentions. 
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enemies  of  Greece.  At  the  end  of  October  Sir  M.  Palairet,  British 
Minister  at  Athens,  had  reported  that  the  British  Service  attaches 
thought  that,  without  help  from  outside,  Greece  would  soon  be  over 
run.  After  a  short  withdrawal,  however,  the  Greeks  not  only  held  the 
Italians,  but  took  the  offensive  against  them  in  southern  Albania. 
On  the  night  of  November  1 1-12  aircraft  from  H.M.S.  Illustrious  put 
three  Italian  battleships  and  a  cruiser  out  of  action  for  several 
months.  The  immediate  situation  was  therefore  unexpectedly  favour 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  apart  from  the  likelihood  that  their  general 
plan  included  an  eastward  advance,  the  Germans  could  not  allow 
their  ally  to  be  defeated  in  Greece.  Hence,  although  the  tempo  might 
be  slower,  a  German  move  into  the  Balkans  seemed  probable,  at  the 
latest,  in  the  spring  of  1 941 .1 

The  Turkish  Government,  under  article  3  of  the  tripartite  treaty, 
were  pledged  to  assist  Great  Britain  and  France  in  their  guarantees 
to  Greece  and  Roumania.  Turkey  was  also  bound  under  the  terms  of 
the  Balkan  pact  of  1934  to  assist  Greece  against  Bulgaria  though  not 
necessarily  against  Italy.  Even  if  the  British  Government  had  re 
garded  Turkish  entry  into  the  war  at  this  time  as  wholly  in  British 
interests,  the  British  Government  could  not  have  insisted  on  the 
fulfilment  of  the  obligations  in  article  3.  Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
British  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  asked  on  August  18  whether  Turkey 
would  aid  Greece  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  the  latter  by  Italy. 
The  Turkish  answer  was  non-committal.  Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen 
thought  that  the  Turks  would  not  assist  Greece,  and  that,  in  view  of 
their  unpreparedness  for  war,  it  was  not  in  our  own  interest  to  suggest 
that  they  should  do  much  more  than  break  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Italy  and  close  the  Straits  under  article  21  of  the  Montreux 
Convention.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  this  time  also  inclined  to  this  view. 
Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  was  instructed  accordingly,  though  he 
was  also  asked  to  try  to  get  a  Turkish  statement  of  warning  which 
might  hold  back  the  Italians  from  attack.  The  Turkish  Government, 
after  much  hesitation,  agreed  to  make  this  statement  at  the  opening 
of  the  Turkish  National  Assembly  on  October  29.  Thus,  when  the 
Italians  attacked,  there  had  been  no  statement. 

Turkish  policy,  in  the  event  of  a  German  move  into  Greece, 
depended  to  some  extent  on  the  attitude  of  Yugoslavia.  German 
troops  could  enter  Greece  by  land  only  if  they  crossed  Yugoslav  or 
Bulgarian  territory.  Yugoslavia  might  possibly  resist  a  German 
demand  for  passage.  Bulgaria  was  unlikely  to  do  so.  The  aim  of  the 
Foreign  Office  therefore  was  to  try  to  get  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia  to 
make  a  joint  declaration  to  Bulgaria  that  they  would  go  to  war  with 
her  if  she  admitted  German  troops.  Turkey  had  already  given  a 

1      See  also  below,  pp.  144-5. 
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private  warning  to  Bulgaria,  though  in  somewhat  mild  and  indefinite 
terms.  As  the  evidence  of  German  penetration  into  the  Balkans 
became  stronger,*  Mr.  Churchill  wanted  to  put  more  pressure  on  the 
Turks,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  now  agreed  with  him  that  we  should 
try  to  get  Turkey  into  the  war  as  soon  as  possible,  since  otherwise  she 
might  give  way  to  Axis  pressure.2 

The  Foreign  Office,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  think  that 
Turkey  would  not  enter  the  war  unless  Turkish  interests  were  directly 
and  obviously  threatened,  and  that  the  result  of  our  'pressure'  would 
only  be  a  demand  for  armaments  which  we  could  not  supply.  Sir  H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen  doubted  whether  Turkey  would  do  anything 
at  all  if  the  Germans  advanced  through  Yugoslavia;  he  did  not 
reckon  as  more  than  70  per  cent  the  chances  of  Turkish  action  in  the 
event  of  a  German  move  through  Bulgaria.  It  might  seem  obvious  in 
such  a  case  that,  if  Turkey  did  not  declare  war  on  Bulgaria,  she  would 
find  herself  alone,  and  the  Balkan  States  would  be  'eaten  up  one  by 
one,5  but,  as  earlier  in  the  year  with  the  Low  Countries  and  Scandi 
navia,  the  immediate  threat  of  a  German  invasion  loomed  larger 
than  any  other  consideration.  If  Great  Britain  lost  the  war,  early 
submission  to  Germany  would  have  been  proved  the  least  damaging 
policy.  If  Great  Britain  won  the  war,  British  interests  would  still 
require  her  to  support  Turkey.  Moreover,  the  Turks  were  aware 
that  their  strategic  position  was  of  vital  interest  to  Russia.  Here  again 
there  was  a  risk  that  Russia  might  ask  a  high  price  for  any  protection, 
but  for  a  long  time  past  Turkey  had  survived  owing  to  the  rivalries 
of  the  Great  Powers.  From  the  Turkish  point  of  view  there  was  no 
reason  for  a  more  'heroic'  policy,  especially  when  British  aid  would 
obviously  be  on  a  small  scale. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1940,  Sir  M.  Palairet  was  instructed  to 
point  out  to  the  Greeks  the  importance  of  preparing  preliminary 
bases  from  which  a  large  British  air  striking  force  could  operate  in 
northern  Greece;  unless  these  bases  were  available  we  might  not  be 
able  to  send  help  later  to  the  Greeks.  General  Metaxas  agreed  reluct 
antly,  and  only  'in  principle',  to  the  establishment  of  a  bomber 
squadron  at  Salonika.  He  asked  that  we  should  not  send  it  until  we 
had  fully  considered  the  consequences  of  provoking  a  German 
attack.  Mr.  Churchill's  view  was  that  this  attack  was  already  planned 
and  that  all  we  could  do  was  to  try  to  meet  it.  There  was  indeed 
increasing  evidence  that  the  attack  would  be  made  soon,  possibly  in 
January,  1941.  Early  in  January,  when  General  Wavell  had  won 
remarkable  successes  in  the  Western  Desert,  the  War  Cabinet  decided 
to  authorise  him  to  send  an  air  force  and  a  small  mechanised  force  to 

1  King  Boris  of  Bulgaria  visited  Hitler  on  November  1 7. 

2  For  the  Prime  Minister's  view  of  the  situation  in  the  last  week  of  November,  see 
Churchill,  II,  484. 
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Salonika.  They  also  thought  it  desirable  to  tell  the  Turkish  and 
Yugoslav  Governments  of  the  plan,  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  their 
cooperation. 

It  seems  curious,  in  retrospect,  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
military  authorities  did  not  realise  earlier  the  extent  to  which  the 
Balkan  countries  had  measured  British  military  weakness.  The  Prince 
Regent  of  Yugoslavia  described  our  plan  as  a  'clumsy  move*  which 
would  merely  bring  the  Germans  into  the  Balkans.  They  would  get 
there  more  quickly  than  the  British  forces  and  would  overrun  the 
peninsula  in  a  few  weeks.  Prince  Paul  said  that  Yugoslavia  intended 
to  resist  the  passage  of  German  troops,  but  that  this  intention  might 
be  changed  if  we  set  up  a  front  at  Salonika,  General  Metaxas  told 
General  Wavell  that  we  should  make  our  plans  secretly,  and  not  land 
troops  until  we  could  bring  them  in  sufficient  force  for  attack  as  well 
as  defence.  General  Wavell  himself  at  this  time  regarded  the  Salonika 
proposal  as  a  dangerous  half-measure. 

The  Greek  Government  repeated  their  views  in  a  note  given  to 
Sir  M.  Palairet  on  January  18,  1941.  They  did  not  believe  that  the 
reinforcements  which  we  could  offer  would  be  enough  to  hold  a 
German  attack,  especially  if,  as  was  likely,  the  Bulgarians  acted  with 
the  Germans.  They  knew  of  Prince  Paul's  statement  that,  if  the 
despatch  of  British  troops  to  Macedonia  brought  a  German  counter- 
move,  Yugoslavia  might  not  refuse  a  German  demand  for  passage. 
The  Greeks  asked,  therefore,  that  a  British  force  should  be  sent  only 
if  German  troops  crossed  the  Danube  or  entered  Bulgaria.  The  Chiefs 
of  Staff  did  not  think  that  a  German  advance  on  Salonika  through 
Yugoslavia  could  be  held;  an  advance  through  Bulgaria  might  be 
held  if  the  Turks  declared  war  as  soon  as  the  Germans  invaded 
Bulgaria,  and  if  British  troops  had  already  been  established  at 
Salonika.  Since  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Yugoslavs  objected  to  an 
immediate  occupation  of  Salonika,  we  could  do  no  more  than  impose 
a  short  delay  on  a  German  attempt  to  occupy  the  whole  of  Greece. 

Within  three  weeks,  however,  there  was  another  change  of  policy. 
The  Germans  did  not  make  a  move  into  Greece,  but  the  Greeks 
became  increasingly  nervous  about  German  intentions  and  about 
their  own  ability  without  help  to  keep  back  the  Italians.  General 
Metaxas  died  on  January  29,  1941.  He  was  succeeded  as  President 
of  the  Council  by  M.  Koryzis,  and  as  Commander-in-Chief  by 
General  Papagos.  Sir  M.  Palairet  asked  M.  Koryzis  on  February  8 
whether  General  Metaxas'  statement  of  January  18  still  held  good. 
M.  Koryzis  made  the  surprising  answer  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
statement,  but  on  February  9  Sir  M.  Palairet  was  given  a  formal 
communication  that  Greek  policy— including  a  resolve  to  fight  to  the 
end— was  unchanged.  The  Greek  Government  asked  whether  the 
British  offer  remained  open  on  the  scale  on  which  it  had  been  made 
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to  General  Metaxas.  They  put  this  question  in  order  that  the  British 
Government  might  be  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  their  own  and 
the  Greek  forces  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  a  German  attack  and  to 
encourage  the  resistance  of  Yugoslavia  and  Turkey.  Three  days 
earlier  General  WavelPs  forces  had  captured  Benghazi.  It  now  seemed 
possible  to  meet  the  Greek  requirements— put  at  four  British  divisions 
—to  assist  in  holding  the  Germans.  In  order  to  concert  plans  for  using 
these  forces,  Mr.  Eden  and  Sir  J.  Dill,  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff,  left  London  for  the  Middle  East  and  the  Balkans  on  February  12. 

The  decision  to  concentrate  British  forces  in  assistance  to  Greece 
had  been  taken  after  another  failure  to  get  more  active  support  from 
Turkey.  On  January  31  the  Prime  Minister  sent  a  personal  message 
to  the  President  of  the  Turkish  Republic.!  Sir  H.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen  was  instructed,  in  the  event  of  a  favourable  answer,  to 
propose  that  Mr.  Eden  should  go  to  Ankara  for  consultation  with  the 
Turkish  Government.  The  Turkish  reply  was  that  our  offer  of  assist 
ance  was  too  small,  and  that  Turkey  would  be  brought  into  the  war 
if  she  admitted  British  forces  in  anticipation  of  a  German  advance 
threatening  Turkish  security. 

If,  therefore,  an  attempt  were  to  be  made  to  hold  up  a  German 
advance,  British  forces  would  have  to  go  to  Greece.  The  risks  of 
failure  in  Greece  were  considerable,  and  the  strain  on  British  re 
sources  great,  but  these  risks  had  to  be  taken  for  moral  reasons— 
our  guarantee  to  Greece— and  for  political  and  military  reasons— the 
discredit  which  would  come  to  us  if  once  again  we  failed  to  honour 
a  guarantee  with  direct  help,  and  the  threat  to  our  sea  communica 
tions  and  to  Turkey  if  the  Germans  occupied  the  Greek  ports  and 
islands. 


(••  *\ 
111) 

Mission  of  Mr.  Eden  and  General  Dill:  British  decision  to  send  an  expedi 
tionary  force  to  Greece:  German  occupation  of  Yugoslavia  and  Greece. 

Mr.  Eden  and  General  Dill  were  delayed  by  bad  weather  and  did 
not  reach  Cairo  until  February  19.  They  went  to  Athens  on  February 
22  and  to  Ankara  on  February  26;  they  returned  to  Athens  on 
March  2  and  left  for  Cairo  on  March  6.  Mr.  Eden  saw  the  Turkish 
Foreign  Minister  in  Cyprus  on  March  18-19.  He  left  Cairo  for  Malta 
and  London  on  March  25,  but  went  back  to  Athens  from  Malta  with 

1  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  30-32. 
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General  Dill  on  March  27.!  His  instructions2  were  to  make  the  best 
arrangements  possible  for  helping  Greece.  In  summing  up  the  position 
to  the  War  Cabinet  on  February  20  the  Prime  Minister  thought  that 
we  might  not  be  able  to  keep  the  Germans  out  of  Salonika.  If  the 
Greeks  made  terms— and  we  should  not  blame  them  for  doing  so— we 
should  try  to  hold  the  islands.  Mr.  Churchill  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Eden  and  General  Dill  on  February  20  telling  them  again  that  they 
should  not  feel  bound  to  a  Greek  enterprise  if  they  thought  it 
would  'only  be  another  Norwegian  fiasco'.3 

Mr.  Eden's  telegrams  from  Cairo  were  not  at  all  pessimistic  over 
the  chances  of  halting  a  German  advance,  though  we  might  not  be 
able  to  hold  Salonika.  In  Athens  Mr.  Eden  and  General  Dill  held 
conversations  with  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  M.  Koryzis,  and  General 
Papagos.  The  Greeks  reaffirmed  their  determination  to  go  on  fighting, 
if  necessary,  alone.  They  were  still  afraid  that,  while  the  attitude  of 
Turkey  and  Yugoslavia  remained  uncertain,  British  help  on  an  in 
sufficient  scale  would  merely  provoke  a  German  attack  which  the 
combined  Anglo-Greek  forces  would  be  unable  to  meet.  Mr.  Eden 
explained  that  if  we  waited,  we  should  be  too  late.  Finally,  after  long 
military  discussions,  the  Greeks  accepted  the  British  offer  on  February 

23-4 

The  War  Cabinet  on  February  24  approved  the  offer  made  to  the 
Greeks,  and  the  decision  implied  in  it  to  open  a  new  front  in  Greece. 
The  decision  was  not  an  easy  one,  though  the  strategic  arguments 
had  already  been  discussed  and  the  chances  and  consequences  of 
failure  considered.  There  were,  however,  two  new  factors  in  the  dis 
cussion.  The  British  military  authorities  in  the  Middle  East,  while 
realising  the  importance  of  getting  the  cooperation  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Turkey,  thought  that  even  without  them  there  was  a  good  chance  of 
holding  a  line  in  Greece.5  The  Chiefs  of  Staff,  on  the  other  hand, 
considered  that  without  the  support  of  one  or  the  other  we  were  un 
likely  to  be  able  to  save  Greece.  The  Foreign  Office  view  was  that  our 
action  in  Greece  might  have  some  influence  on  Turkey  but  that  there 
was  little  hope  of  Yugoslavia  holding  out  against  German  demands. 

1  It  is  impossible,  in  writing  an  account  of  a  mission  which  was  undertaken  jointly  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  to 
separate  the  military  from  the  diplomatic  negotiations.  This  account  concentrates  as  far 
as  possible  on  the  diplomatic  aspects.  For  the  military  aspects,  see  Grand  Strategy,  II,  ch. 
XIX, ,  and  I.  S.  O.  Playfair,  The  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East,  (Vol.  II) ,  History  of  the 
Second  World  War.  U.K.  Military  Series. 

2  For  the  text  of  these  instructions,  see  Churchill,  III,  60-62. 

3  For  the  text  of  this  telegram,  see  ib.,  p.  63.  Mr.  Churchill  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Eden 
again  on  March  i  that  if  he  felt  that  there  was  'not  even  a  reasonable  hope*  of  success,  he 
had  authority  to  liberate  both  the  Greek  and  the  British  Governments  from  any  bargain. 
For  the  text  of  this  telegram,  see  Churchill,  ib.,  p.  86. 

*  For  the  text  of  Mr.  Eden's  summary  of  the  discussions,  see  ib«,  pp.  66-8. 
5  i.e.  the  so-called  Aliakhmon  line  from  the  Yugoslav  border  to  the  Aegean  north  of 
Mt.  Olympus.  The  line  did  not  include  Salonika. 
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The  second  new  factor  was  that  two  of  the  four  divisions  which 
General  Wavell  proposed  to  send  to  Greece  were  from  Australia,  and 
one  from  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Menzies,  the  Australian  Prime  Minister, 
was  present  at  the  War  Cabinet  meeting  on  February  24,  and  the 
two  Dominion  Governments  gave  their  consent  under  certain  con 
ditions  to  the  use  of  their  troops.1  The  War  Cabinet  discussed  the 
matter  again  on  February  27.2  The  Prime  Minister  was  influenced 
by  the  views  of  the  Middle  Eastern  Command,  but  these  views  were 
very  soon  shown  to  be  over-hopeful.  On  their  visit  to  Ankara  Mr. 
Eden  and  General  Dill  found  that  the  Turks  would  not  commit 
themselves  to  a  declaration  of  war  even  when  the  Germans  invaded 
Bulgaria.  They  would  defend  themselves  if  attacked,  but  wanted  to 
wait  until  they  were  better  equipped  before  taking  action.3  The 
Yugoslav  attitude  was  not  more  satisfactory.  Mr.  Eden  had  tele 
graphed  to  Prince  Paul  from  Athens  asking  for  his  views  on  the 
dangers  resulting  from  German  activities  in  the  Balkans.  The  answer 
—sent  to  Mr.  Eden  at  Ankara—was  that  Yugoslavia  would  defend 
herself  against  aggression  or  the  passage  of  foreign  troops,  but  could 
not  yet  decide  what  she  would  do  if  Germany  attacked  Greece 
through  Bulgaria.  On  March  i  the  Germans  moved  openly  into 
Bulgaria,  and  on  March  2,  the  President  of  the  Bulgarian  Council  of 
Ministers  left  for  Vienna  to  sign  the  Tripartite  Pact.4 

On  his  return  to  Athens  on  March  2,  Mr.  Eden  again  tried  to 
persuade  the  Yugoslav  Government  to  resist  the  Germans.  He  had 

1  The  risks  of  the  enterprise  were  also  explained  to  General  Sikorski.  It  should  be 
recorded  that  none  the  less  he  agreed  to  the  employment  of  the  Polish  brigade  although  it 
was  at  the  time  the  only  Polish  force  in  being.  The  Prime  Minister  asked  Mr.  Eden  on 
March  14  to  tell  General  Wavell  to  keep  this  latter  fact  in  mind.  Churchill,  III,  95-6. 

2  A  hopeful  view  of  the  prospects  of  an  expedition  to  Greece  was  also  taken  at  this  time 
by  Colonel  Donovan,  an  American  officer  who  had  been  making  a  tour  of  the  Balkan 
capitals  and  Middle  East  as  the  personal  emissary  of  Colonel  Knox,  United  States 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Colonel  Donovan,  whose  views  were  known  to  the  British  authori 
ties,  thought  that  the  Balkans  offered  a  field  of  operations  in  which  Great  Britain  could 
defeat  the  German  armies,  but  only  on  condition  that  Turkey,  Yugoslavia  and,  if  possible, 
Bulgaria  cooperated  with  the  Anglo-Greek  forces.   Colonel  Donovan  suggested  that 
President  Roosevelt  should  use  his  influence  to  persuade  the  Balkan  States  to  agree  to  this 
common  action.  Colonel  Donovan's  report  thus  strengthened  the  argument  that  the  risks 
of  the  expedition  to  Greece  were  worth  taking,  and  that,  conversely,  a  refusal  to  help 
Greece  might  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  American  attitude  to  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  sent  personal  messages  to  the  Turkish  President  and  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Yugoslavia  on  February  14. 

3  On  February  1 7  the  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  Governments  issued  a  declaration  re 
affirming  their  existing  pact  of  friendship. 

4  See  below,  p.  168.  The  British  Government  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Bulgaria  on  March  5.  Mr.  Rendel,  British  Minister  to  Bulgaria,  pointed  out  to  King  Boris 
the  grave  consequences  to  Bulgaria  of  the  step  which  the  Bulgarian  Government  were 
taking.  The  King  argued  that  Bulgaria  suffered  from  her  geographical  position.  He  said 
nothing  to  show  that  he  regretted  the  policy  which  he  was  adopting.  At  a  final  interview 
on  March  5  with  Mr.  Rendel  the  President  of  the  Council  said  that  the  Bulgarian 
Government  were  well  able  to  look  after  the  independence  of  the  country.  Mr.  Rendel 
answered  that  he  took  formal  note  of  this  statement,  and  that  it  might  prove  to  be 
important  to  have  it  on  record  for  a  future  peace  conference  that  the  Bulgarian  Prime 
Minister  had  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  his  policy. 
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previously  suggested  that  he  might  go  to  Yugoslavia,  but  Prince 
Paul  had  been  unwilling  to  arrange  a  meeting.  All  that  he  would 
now  agree  to  was  a  secret  meeting  between  a  Yugoslav  staff  officer 
and  British  and  Greek  representatives.  Meanwhile  on  March  4 
Prince  Paul  himself  went  to  Germany.1  In  spite  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Turks  and  Yugoslavs  to  risk  provoking  Germany  even  after  the 
Germans  were  massing  in  Bulgaria,  the  Middle  Eastern  Command 
still  thought  it  possible  to  hold  up  the  Germans  on  the  Aliakhmon 
line.  Here  also  Mr.  Eden  and  General  Dill  had  to  report  the  dis 
quieting  news  that  the  Greeks  had  not  carried  out  a  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia  to  this  line. 

Mr.  Eden  reported  these  facts  on  March  5.2  The  War  Cabinet 
therefore  had  to  decide  whether,  as  Mr.  Eden  still  recommended,  to 
send  a  British  force  in  circumstances  which  were  now  much  less 
favourable.  At  a  meeting  on  March  5  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Eden  should  be  told  of  their  doubts  whether  we  could  save 
Greece.  The  War  Cabinet  wanted  a  fuller  explanation  why  Generals 
Dill  and  Wavell  thought  that  there  were  any  chances  of  success.  The 
Prime  Minister  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Eden  on  the  night  of  March  5-6 
giving  the  views  of  the  War  Cabinet.3 

The  War  Cabinet  met  again  on  the  afternoon  of  March  6.  No 
answer  had  yet  been  received  from  Mr.  Eden.  Mr.  Menzies  explained 
the  difficulties  from  the  Australian  point  of  view— i.e.  all  the  new 
factors  added  to  the  hazards  of  the  operation,  and  no  reason  had 
been  given  why  our  military  advisers  in  the  Middle  East  thought  that 
it  would  succeed.  At  the  Prime  Minister's  suggestion  the  War  Cabinet 
decided  to  send  another  telegram  to  Mr.  Eden  in  order  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  War  Cabinet  were  delaying  their  decision  until  they 
had  heard  from  him. 

In  addition  to  a  short  telegram  to  this  effect  the  Prime  Minister 
sent  a  longer  message4  to  Mr.  Eden  on  the  night  of  March  6-7  in 
which  he  said  that  we  ought  not  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsi 
bility  of  persuading  the  Greeks  against  their  better  judgment  to  fight 
a  hopeless  battle,  although,  if  they  were  resolved  to  fight  to  the 
death,  we  must  fight  with  them.  We  must,  however,  be  able  to  tell 
the  Dominion  Governments  'faithfully'  that  we  were  undertaking 
this  hazard  not  owing  to  eany  commitment  entered  into  by  a  British 

1The  Yugoslav  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  had  gone  to  see  Hitler  on 
February  14. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  message  from  Mr.  Eden  and  General  Dill,  see  Churchill,  III, 
87-8. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  telegram  to  Mr.  Eden  on  the  night  of  March  5-6,  see  Churchill, 
III,  90.  The  telegram  concluded  with  the  words,  'I  send  you  this  to  prepare  your  mind 
for  what,  in  the  absence  of  facts  very  different  from  those  now  before  us,  will  probably  be 
expressed  in  Cabinet  decision  tomorrow.' 

'For  the  text  of  these  telegrams,  sec  Churchill,  III,  91-3. 
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Cabinet  Minister  at  Athens  and  signed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff/  but  because  Generals  Dill  and  Wavell  and  the  other 
Commanders-in-Chief  were  convinced  that  we  had  a  'reasonable 
fighting  chance. 'i 

Mr.  Eden  telegraphed  in  the  afternoon  of  March  6  that  he  had 
re-examined  the  question  with  General  Dill  and  the  three  Com- 
manders-in-Ghief,  and  that  'despite  the  heavy  commitments  and 
grave  risks/  they  were  unanimously  agreed  that  the  decision  taken 
in  Athens  was  right.'2  On  the  morning  of  March  7  Mr.  Eden 
sent  a  longer  telegram.s  He  said  that  there  had  been  no  question 
of  'urging  Greece  against  her  better  judgment';  the  Greeks  were 
determined  to  fight  'whatever  the  odds.'  He  confirmed  his  earlier 
statement  that  General  Wavell  believed  that  there  was  a  good 
chance  of  holding  the  enemy.  The  risks  were  now  greater,  but  the 
issues  could  not  be  weighed  solely  in  chances  of  military  success. 
'No  doubt  our  prestige  will  suffer  if  we  are  ignominiously  ejected,  but 
in  any  event  to  have  fought  and  suffered  in  Greece  will  be  less 
damaging  to  us  than  to  have  left  Greece  to  her  fate.'4 

This  second  telegram  had  not  been  received  when  the  War  Cabinet 
met  on  March  7.  The  War  Cabinet  had  to  come  to  their  decision  on 
the  short  telegram  of  March  6.  They  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
judge  a  situation  which  was  changing  rapidly  for  the  worse,  and  upon 
which  a  military  decision  required  local  knowledge.  They  had  been 
told  the  general  views  of  the  Middle  East  Commanders,  but  not  the 
detailed  arguments  which  had  led  these  Commanders  to  believe  that 
the  enterprise  had  a  fair  chance  of  success.  Indeed  the  military  con 
siderations  hitherto  brought  forward  seemed  to  weigh  against  the 
plan.  The  War  Cabinet  decided  finally  to  accept  the  opinion  of  the 
Middle 'East  Commanders.  They  informed  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Governments  accordingly.  These  Governments  gave  their 
consent,  also  with  considerable  misgivings.5 

During  the  month  after  the  War  Cabinet  had  decided  to  send  an 
expeditionary  force  to  Greece,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  German 

1  The  Australian  Government  had  protested  against  the  signature,  without  prior  con 
sultation  with  them,  of  an  agreement  involving  Dominion  troops. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  telegram  (which  did  not  reach  London  in  time  for  submission  to 
the  War  Cabinet  on  March  6),  see  Churchill,  III,  92. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  larger  part  of  this  telegram,  see  Churchill,  ib.,  pp.  93-4. 

*  Mr.  Eden,  with  the  Prime  Minister's  approval,  had  invited  Field-Marshal  Smuts  to 
Cairo  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  Field-Marshal  Smuts  approved  of  the 
decision  to  send  the  expedition. 

6  The  question  whether  the  consultation  with  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Com 
mander  m  the  Middle  East  had  been  adequate  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  History. 
The  decision  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Governments  was  the  more  striking- 
because  at  this  time  the  entry  of  Japan  into  the  war  seemed  likely  and  the  Dominion 
forces  might  well  be  needed  for  the  local  defence  of  their  own  countries 
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attack  on  April  6,  the  main  diplomatic  struggle  was  over  Yugoslavia. 
Popular  opinion  at  least  among  the  Serbs  was  anti-German,  and 
Prince  Paul  himself  seemed  to  be  sincere  in  wishing  for  a  British 
victory,  but  his  military  advisers  told  him  that  Yugoslavia  could  not 
hold  out  for  more  than  a  week  against  the  Germans,  and  that,  even 
with  British  help,  the  Greeks  could  not  resist  much  longer.  Mr.  Eden 
tried  to  get  Russian  encouragement  for  the  Yugoslavs.  He  asked  Sir 
S.  Cripps  on  March  21  to  speak  to  M.  Vyshinsky.i  Although  M. 
Vyshinsky  received  Sir  S,  Cripps'  suggestion  Very  seriously,'  he  said 
on  the  night  of  March  22-3  that  it  was  too  late.  Mr.  Campbell, 
British  Minister  in  Belgrade,  had  in  fact  heard  on  March  20  that  the 
Yugoslav  Government  had  agreed  to  sign  the  Tripartite  Pact  under 
certain  conditions.  The  signature  took  place  on  March  25.- 

On  March  26  Mr.  Churchill  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Campbell 
telling  him  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  Prince  Paul  and  his  Ministers. 
He  added,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Foreign  Office,  that  Mr.  Campbell 
should  not  'neglect  any  alternative  to  which  we  may  have  to  resort' 
if  we  found  that  the  present  Government  had  'gone  beyond  recall.'3 
Mr.  Campbell  himself  had  reported  the  possibility  of  a  military  coup 
fetat  against  the  policy  of  surrender  to  Germany.  He  telegraphed 
that,  if  the  army  were  to  be  won  over,  we  must  offer  them  military 
equipment,  and,  if  possible,  make  a  naval  demonstration  in  the 
Adriatic  as  evidence  that  we  could  maintain  communications  by  sea 
with  the  Yugoslav  army.  Mr.  Eden  felt  unable  to  authorise  more 
than  a  guarded  reply  to  the  question  of  material  assistance ;  we  had 
already  pointed  out  to  the  Yugoslavs  that  they  would  get  ample 
equipment  as  booty  if  they  attacked  the  Italians  in  Albania.  Mr. 
Eden  also  thought  that  we  ought  not  to  break  off  relations  with 
the  Government,  but  that  we  could  try  openly  to  increase  popular 
opposition  to  the  signature  of  the  pact  with  Germany. 

Mr.  Eden  and  General  Dill  left  Cairo  for  London  on  March  25, 
They  were  delayed  at  Malta  by  bad  weather,  and  had  news  there  on 
March  27  of  a  coup  d'etat  at  Belgrade.  King  Peter  had  dismissed  the 
three  Regents  and  invited  General  Simovic,  formerly  Chief  of  the 
Air  Staff,  to  form  a  new  government.  Mr.  Eden  and  General  Dill 
then  flew  back  to  Athens.  Mr,  Churchill  had  already  authorised  Mr. 
Campbell  to  say  that  we  would  recognise  the  new  government  if 
they  would  help  Greece  and  denounce  the  Tripartite  Pact.  Mr. 
Eden  suggested  a  meeting  with  Yugoslav  representatives  in  order  to 

1  See  p.  144,  n.  2.  The  Yugoslav  Government  had  sent  a  special  envoy  secretly  to 
Moscow  some  weeks  earlier. 

2  The  Yugoslav  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  paid  another  visit  to  Hitler  on 
March  14.  On  March  22  Mr.  Campbell  delivered  a  personal  message  to  Prince  Paul 
from  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  a  message  from  Mr.  Churchill  to  the  Yugoslav  Prime 
Minister.  For  the  text  of  Mr.  Churchill's  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  141-2. 

3  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  142. 
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concert  resistance,  but  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  Yugoslav 
revolution  were  not  as  simple  as  British  observers  outside  Yugoslavia 
were  inclined  to  think.  The  coup  was  a  protest,  not  only  against  the 
alignment  of  the  country  with  Germany,  but  against  the  dictatorial 
methods  of  the  fallen  Government  and  its  predecessors.  It  was  not 
even  certain  that  there  would  be  a  complete  reversal  of  foreign  policy. 
General  Simovic  told  Mr.  Campbell  on  March  29  that  his  policy* 
towards  Germany  was  to  gain  time,  and  that  he  did  not  want  us  to 
force  him  into  any  move  likely  to  provoke  Hitler.  He  did  not  wish 
Mr.  Eden  to  come  to  Belgrade,  but  agreed  to  a  secret  visit  by  General 
Dill.  Mr.  Campbell  heard  on  April  3  that  the  Yugoslav  Government 
had  accepted  an  Italian  offer  of  mediation.  The  Italians  had  then 
made  an  excuse  to  postpone  the  arrival  of  a  Yugoslav  envoy.  If  the 
offer  were  renewed,  the  Yugoslav  Government  would  accept  it  since 
it  was  in  their  interest,  and,  as  they  thought,  in  the  British  interest, 
that  the  Germans  should  not  take  further  action  in  the  Balkans. 
Later  on  April  3  General  Simovic  said  that  the  new  Yugoslav  Foreign 
Minister  might  go  to  Germany. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Eden  had  made  yet  another  attempt  to  get  some 
positive  move  by  Turkey.  He  had  seen  M.  Sarajoglu  in  Cyprus  on 
March  18-19,  and,  with  difficulty,  had  persuaded  him  to  agree  to 
send  a  message  to  the  Yugoslav  Government  suggesting  an  exchange 
of  views  in  the  event  of  a  German  attack  on  Greece.  Even  this 
message  had  not  been  sent.  After  the  Yugoslav  coup  d'etat,  Mr.  Eden 
asked  Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  to  point  out  that  the  time  was 
favourable  for  the  message.  The  Prime  Minister  also  sent  a  personal 
message  to  the  Turkish  President  that  there  was  now  a  chance  to 
organise  a  common  front  so  strong  that  Germany  would  hardly  dare 
to  invade  the  Balkans.2 

Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  was  not  hopeful  of  any  change  in 
Turkish  policy,  and  thought  that  we  ought  not  to  give  the  impression 
that  we  were  pushing  Turkey  into  war.  The  Prime  Minister,  however, 
sent  Mr.  Eden  his  own  appreciation  of  the  general  position  in  the 
Balkans,  and  authorised  him  in  the  light  of  it  to  deal  as  he  thought 
fit  with  the  Turkish  Governments  Mr.  Eden  instructed  Sir  H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen  on  the  lines  of  the  Prime  Minister's  message. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  Turks  would  take  the  view  that  we  were 
pushing  them  into  war;  we  accepted  their  argument  that  their 
armies  must  remain  on  the  defensive,  but  we  had  never  said  that 

1  One  important  factor  was  the  need  to  conciliate  the  Croats  and  Slovenes.  For  this 
reason,  in  spite  of  the  lesson  which  they  might  have  learned  from  the  fate  of  the  Poles  a 
year  and  a  half  earlier,  the  Yugoslavs  gravely  weakened  their  military  chances  of 
resistance  by  dispersing  their  forces  on  their  frontier.  A  withdrawal  to  the  mountainous 
area  would  have  left  Croatia  and  Slovenia  open  to  invasion. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  149, 

3  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  149-51. 
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in  consequence  Turkey  should  refrain  from  political  action.  The 
Turkish  Government,  however,  refused  to  do  anything. 


The  Germans  did  not  allow  General  Simovic  the  time  which  he  had 
hoped  to  gain.  They  attacked  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  without 
warning  in  the  early  hours  of  April  6.  Within  eleven  days  the  Yugo 
slav  army  was  forced  to  capitulate.  On  April  20,  the  Germans  who 
had  entered  Salonika  on  April  8,  reached  Thermopylae— the  last  line 
of  defence  upon  which  the  Allies  could  stand.  On  April  21  M. 
Tsouderos,  the  new  Greek  Prime  Minister— M.  Koryzis  had  com 
mitted  suicide  on  April  iS1— made  a  formal  communication  to  Sir 
M.  Palairet  that  the  Greek  army  had  not  the  means  to  continue  their 
resistance,  and  that  without  Greek  cooperation  the  British  forces 
could  not  hold  their  positions  for  more  than  a  few  days.  Hence  the 
Greek  Government  was  obliged  to  say  that  further  sacrifice  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  would  be  in  vain,  and  that  its  with 
drawal  in  time  to  escape  destruction  was  necessary  in  the  common 
interest  of  the  Allies. 

The  King  of  the  Hellenes  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  remain  on 
Greek  territory.  He  went  with  his  Government  to  Crete  on  April  23, 
and,  a  month  later,  with  considerable  difficulty,  escaped  to  Cairo. 
King  Peter  of  Yugoslavia  and  his  Government  had  also  gone  to 
Cairo  after  the  Yugoslav  collapse.2 


1  On  the  day  before  his  death  M.  Koryzis  had  told  Sir  M.  Palairet  that  the  Greek 
Government  wished  to  do  as  much  for  us  as  for  their  own  troops.  They  were  in  fact  ready 
to  prejudice  their  own  troops  to  benefit  us,  since  they  regarded  themselves  as  our  hosts. 

2  The  British  Government  had  given  a  pledge  of  alliance  to  Yugoslavia  at  the  opening 
of  the  German  attack.  They  were,  however,  unable  to  provide  any  material  help.  Mr. 
Churchill  had  recommended  on  April  13  that  King  Peter  and  his  Ministers  should  not 
leave  Yugoslavia,  but  go  into  the  mountains  and  carry  on  a  guerrilla  warfare.  See 
Churchill,  III,  197-8. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Anglo-Russian  relations  from  the  opening  of  the  German 
offensive  in  the  West  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States 

into  the  war 


(i) 

Anglo-Russian  relations  from  the  opening  of  the  German  offensive  in  the  west 
to  the  end  of '1940 :  the  question  of  the  Baltic  States:  Sir  S.  Cripps'  unsuccessful 
approaches  to  the  Soviet  Government. 

DURING  the  six  weeks  between  the  end  of  March  and  the 
opening  of  the  German  offensive  in  the  west  the  British  and 
Soviet  Governments  exchanged  notes  about  the  possibility  of  a 
trade  agreement.1  They  had  made  little  progress  by  the  middle  of 
May.  At  that  time  the  Foreign  Office  thought  that  the  best  plan 
might  be  to  try  for  a  barter  arrangement  outside  the  field  of  our 
contraband  control.  In  view  of  the  military  situation  it  was  most 
desirable  to  avoid  protracted  negotiations  and  delays  for  which  the 
Soviet  Government  would  hold  us  responsible.  The  War  Cabinet 
therefore  invited  Sir  S.  Cripps  to  go  on  a  special  'exploratory5 
mission  to  Moscow.  Sir  S.  Cripps  considered  that  we  had  mis 
handled  the  negotiations  and  that  we  could  get  a  trade  agreement, 
and  possibly  also  a  political  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Government. 
There  was  a  little  delay  before  Sir  S.  Cripps  left  London.  The 
Foreign  Office  thought  the  Soviet  Government  might  refuse  to 
receive  a  special  mission  unless  at  the  same  time  we  announced  that 
we  were  shortly  sending  a  permanent  ambassador  again  to  Moscow. 
This  announcement  did  not  placate  the  Soviet  Government,  though 
M.  Maisky  had  seemed  pleased  with  it.  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  therefore 
appointed  as  Ambassador  in  succession  to  Sir  W.  Seeds.2 

Sir  S.  Cripps  arrived  in  Moscow  on  June  12,  1940,  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Government  were  faced  with  an  unexpected  situation. 
One  of  the  main  assumptions  behind  their  policy  had  disappeared 
with  the  collapse  of  the  Allied  front  in  western  Europe.  They  had 
thought  that  by  their  agreement  with  Germany  they  had  extricated 
themselves  from  participation  in  a  war  in  which  they  might  have 

1  For  these  negotiations,  see  Medlicott,  I,  cc.  9.  and  20. 

2  In  accepting  Sir  S.  Cripps  as  a  'regular*  ambassador,  M.  Molotov  told  the  British 
charge*  d'affaires  that,  if  he  (Sir  S.  Cripps)  had  the  full  confidence  of  the  British  Govern 
ment,  his  political  views  were  of  no  interest  to  the  Soviet  Government. 
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been  left  to  fight  the  German  armies  without  much  help  from  Great 
Britain  and  France.  They  had  not  reckoned  upon  an  early  and  com 
plete  collapse  of  the  French— though  their  own  propaganda  had 
played  no  small  part  in  weakening  French  morale— or  the  enforced 
withdrawal  of  British  forces  from  the  western  front  and  a  possible 
invasion  of  Great  Britain.  They  now  had  to  take  into  account  the 
chances  that  Germany  might  make  demands  on  them  to  which  they 
could  not  safely  agree.  If  they  refused  these  demands,  they  might 
have  to  fight,  at  all  events,  for  a  long  time,  the  single-front  war  on 
land  which  they  had  manoeuvred  to  avoid. 

They  might  indeed  have  declared  war  immediately  in  the  hope 
of  saving  what  remained  of  the  French  armies  and  of  striking  at  the 
Germans  before  the  latter  could  turn  in  strength  to  the  east.  The 
Russians,  however,  were  not  ready  for  war,  and  the  French  defeat 
had  gone  so  far  that  Russian  intervention  could  not  have  saved 
France  (thought  it  might  have  prevented  a  political  surrender),  while 
it  would  have  committed  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  single-front  war  in 
Europe,  with  the  risk  of  a  Japanese  attack  in  the  Far  East.  If  there 
fore  the  Russians  would  not  fight  Germany,  they  could  either  increase 
their  help  to  her  at  a  price,  or  merely  try  by  delaying  tactics  to  gain 
time  and  meanwhile  do  what  they  could  to  avoid  using  their  own 
resources  to  strengthen  the  German  war  machine.  In  neither  case 
could  they  risk  German  displeasure  by  shewing  themselves  more 
forthcoming  to  Great  Britain. 

As  the  Foreign  Office  expected,  the  Russians  took  the  opportunity, 
while  Hitler  was  still  occupied  in  the  west,  to  strengthen  their  own 
military  position.  Between  June  14  and  17  they  compelled  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  to  change  their  governments  and  to  allow  the 
entry  of  Soviet  troops.  On  June  26-7  they  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Roumania  demanding  the  cession  of  Bessarabia  and  northern  Buko- 
vina.  The  Roumanians  accepted  these  demands,  and  on  July  21  new 
puppet  governments  in  the  three  Baltic  States,  with  the  support  of  a 
'popular  vote5  secured  by  the  usual  Russian  methods,  asked  for  the 
incorporation  of  their  respective  countries  in  the  U.S.S.R.*  Mean 
while  the  Prime  Minister  had  given  Sir  S.  Cripps  a  letter  to  Stalin 
in  which  he  wrote  that  Great  Britain  intended  to  save  herself  and  the 
rest  of  Europe  from  German  domination,  and  that  he  wished  the 
Soviet  Government  to  know  that  we  were  ready  to  discuss  with  them 

1  The  Russian  demands  on  Roumania  were  followed  by  demands  from  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria.  The  Roumanians,  under  German  pressure,  agreed  to  the  return  of  the  southern 
Dobruja  to  Bulgaria,  and  by  an  award  negotiated  at  Vienna  on  August  30,  Germany  and 
Italy—without  consulting  Russia— laid  down  a  settlement  which  gave  the  Hungarians 
two-thirds  of  the  Transylvanian  territory  surrendered  to  Roumania  after  the  first  World 
War.  Germany  and  Italy  then  guaranteed  what  was  left  of  Roumanian  territory.  A  few 
days  later  the  Roumanian  Government  resigned.  King  Carol  II  abdicated  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Prince  Michael,  but  the  actual  government  was  a  pro- Axis  dictator 
ship  under  General  Antonescu. 
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the  problems   created   by  the   German   attempt   to   secure  such 
domination  cby  successive  stages  of  conquest  and  absorption.'1 

Sir  S.  Cripps  found  it  less  easy  than  he  had  expected  even  to  see 
the  Soviet  leaders.2  The  Foreign  Office  did  not  reckon  on  an  answer 
to  the  Prime  Minister's  letter,  but  thought  that  the  delivery  of  it 
would  give  the  Ambassador  a  chance  of  an  interview  with  Stalin. 
The  interview,  on  July  i,  did  not  go  far.  Sir  S.  Cripps  asked,  on  his 
own  initiative,  whether  the  Soviet  Government  would  welcome 
British  help  in  improving  their  relations  with  Turkey.  Stalin  was 
ready  to  accept  this  help,  but  made  it  clear  that  Russia  would  want 
a  modification  of  the  Montreux  Convention.  The  Foreign  Office 
considered  that  there  was  little  chance  of  the  Russians  putting  for 
ward  anything  which  the  Turkish  Government  would  be  able  to 
accept.  A  British  attempt  at  mediation  might  therefore  antagonise 
both  parties.  Hence  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  instructed  not  to  raise  the 
matter  with  the  Soviet  Government.  There  was  a  deadlock  also  over 
the  trade  negotiations.  Sir  S.  Cripps  had  explained  to  M.  Mikoyan 
on  June  15  the  terms  on  which  trade  talks  might  be  held;  he  had 
received  no  answer  when  at  last  he  saw  M.  Molotov  on  August  7. 
He  said  to  M.  Molotov  that  the  contrast  between  the  Soviet  attitude 
towards  Germany  and  towards  Great  Britain  shewed  neither  a  strict 
neutrality  nor  an  encouragement  to  Great  Britain  to  improve  Anglo- 
Soviet  relations.  M.  Molotov's  answers  were  again  defensive  and 
'hedging.'  He  admitted  the  differences  between  the  Soviet  relations 
with  Germany  and  those  with  Great  Britain,  but  said  that  the 
reasons—apart  from  the  Russo-German  pact— were  partly  geographi 
cal,  and  that  the  Soviet  Government  'recognised  the  possibility  of 
improving   economic  relations— and,    as   a  consequence,   political 
relations— with  Great  Britain.3  M.  Molotov  then  complained   of 
British  action  in  regard  to  the  Baltic  States,  and  said  that  unless 
we  took  a  different  attitude  about  these  States,  we  could  not  expect 
any  change  for  the  better  in  our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment. 

The  Russian  absorption  of  the  Baltic  States  had  indeed  set  the 
Foreign  Office  the  difficult  problem  whether  Great  Britain  should  or 
should  not  accept  a  fait  accompli.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the 

\  For  the  full  text  of  this  letter,  see  Churchill,  II,  1 19-20.  Stalin's  comment  to  Sir  S. 
Cripps  on  the  points  raised  by  the  Prime  Minister  was  that  Germany  could  not  dominate 
Europe  (which  meant  dominating  the  world)  without  command  of  the  sea.  Stalin  did 
not  think  that  in  any  case  Germany  was  strong  enough  to  dominate  Europe  or  that  she 
intended  to  try  to  do  so. 

*  At  the  end  of  July  Sir  S.  Cripps  reported  that,  in  spite  of  his  requests  to  see  M.  Molotov, 
he  was  always  being  given  a  refusal.  He  thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  make  it  clear 
through  M.  Maisky  that  we  were  beginning  to  doubt  the  usefulness  of  keeping  an 
Ambassador  with  a  Government  of  which  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  refused  to  see 
him.  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  told  on  August  2  that  Lord  Halifax  would  speak  to  M.  Maisky. 
but  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  threaten  to  withdraw  our  Ambassador. 
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methods  of  fraud  and  force  used  by  the  Soviet  Government  in 
securing  a  vote  in  favour  of  incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Foreign  Office  regarded  the  Russian  action  as  'of  the  same 
nature  as  the  German  conquests  of  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.' 
They  realised  that  a  refusal  to  recognise  a.  fait  accompli  of  this  kind 
rarely  benefited  the  interests  either  of  the  victim  or  of  Great  Britain, 
but  the  Russian  annexations  had  taken  place  during  a  war,  and 
there  was  no  certainty  that  they  would  be  permanent.  There  was 
evidence  that  the  Germans  strongly  disliked  them;  hence  British 
recognition  would  give  Hitler  a  chance  of  posing  as  the  champion 
of  small  nations,  and  of  damaging  our  reputation  in  neutral  countries, 
not  least  in  the  United  States.  The  Foreign  Office  saw  no  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  recognition.  Neither  acceptance  nor  refusal  on  our 
part  would  make  Russian  policy  in  the  large  any  more  or  less  forth 
coming.  British  interests  and  property  in  the  States  were  considerable, 
while  the  precedents  of  Soviet  action  in  Poland  shewed  that  they  did 
not  recognise  any  right  of  compensation,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
property  of  foreigners,  when  they  nationalised  private  property.  The 
Soviet  Government  had  already  asked  us  to  hand  over  gold  belonging 
to  the  Baltic  States  Banks  which  was  deposited  in  London.  If  we 
recognised  the  validity  of  the  Russian  proceedings  in  these  States, 
we  should  have  no  legal  ground  for  detaining  the  gold. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  pointed  out  to  M.  Molotov  that  the  Russians  had 
delayed  the  trade  negotiations  for  six  weeks  before  any  question  had 
arisen  about  the  Baltic  gold.  Nevertheless  his  own  view— in  spite  of 
the  case  put  to  him  by  the  Foreign  Office— was  that  we  should  accept 
the  Russian  demands  about  the  transfer  of  the  gold  and  also  about 
the  detention  of  Baltic  ships  in  British  ports.  Lord  Halifax  ex 
plained  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  that,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already 
given  to  him,  we  ought  not  to  get  into  a  position  in  which  we  should 
find  it  hard  not  to  recognise  every  fait  accompli  presented  to  us  by 
Russia  or  Japan.  We  ought  to  keep  to  the  proposition  that  pending 
a  general  peace  settlement  we  could  not  recognise  changes  brought 
about  during  the  war.  We  were  prepared  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Government  on  the  basis  that  they  were  de  facto  in  administrative 
control  of  the  Baltic  States,  but  the  Russians  must  not  be  allowed  to 
use  this  concession  as  the  basis  of  a  legal  claim  in  the  British  courts 
to  Baltic  assets  while  they  themselves  refused  compensation  to  the 
holders  of  British  property  in  the  Baltic  States.  We  might  agree  to  an 
unofficial  bargain  in  which  we  used  the  gold  and  ships  in  settlement 
of  our  claims,  and  handed  over  the  balance  to  the  Russians.1  Anyhow 
on  general  grounds  the  Foreign  Office  thought  that  evidence  of  our 

1  M.  Maisky,  in  conversation  with  Lord  Halifax,  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a 
bargain.  The  Foreign  Office  informed  Sir  S.  Cripps  on  August  1 7  that  the  British  claims 
were  likely  to  amount  at  least  to  £6,000,000. 
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determination  to  defend  our  own  interests  might  do  more  than 
unilateral  concessions  to  improve  Anglo-Soviet  relations.1 

The  Foreign  Office  had  meanwhile  been  consulting  the  United 
States  Government  in  order  to  ensure  that  any  concession  on  our 
part  over  the  Baltic  gold  did  not  lead  the  United  States  to  modify 
their  policy  with  regard  to  blocked  foreign  assets—  and  particularly 
French  gold— in  the  United  States.  Lord  Lothian,  after  consulting 
the  State  Department,  was  strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  if  we  released 
the  Baltic  assets,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  the  Americans 
to  maintain  their  restrictions  on  French  assets  when  pressure  was  put 
on  them  by  the  Vichy  Government.  Lord  Halifax  therefore  told  M. 
Maisky  on  September  10  that  we  must  give  up  the  idea  of  a  edeal' 
on  the  Baltic  questions  unless  the  Soviet  Government  were  willing  to 
renounce  their  claims  to  the  gold  in  return  for  abandonment  of  our 
claim  to  compensation.  If  the  Soviet  Government  would  not  agree 
to  this  plan,  the  arrangement  would  continue  as  at  present— i.e.  we 
should  hold  the  gold  and  the  Soviet  Government  would  enjoy  the 
use  of  the  confiscated  property,  without  prejudice  to  our  mutual  good 
relations,  especially  in  regard  to  the  negotiations  for  a  trade  agreement. 

The  Soviet  Government,  however,  would  not  consent  to  discuss 
trade  relations  unless  we  gave  way  on  the  question  of  principle  about 
the  Baltic  assets.  In  fact  during  the  next  few  months  the  Soviet 
Government  allowed  the  question  of  the  gold  to  fall  into  the  back 
ground,  and,  after  more  inconclusive  discussions  between  Sir  S. 
Cripps  and  M.  Vyshinsky,2  the  Foreign  Office  recommended  that 
we  should  requisition  the  ships,  since  Soviet  policy  in  general  would 
not  be  affected  by  our  action  in  so  small  a  matter.  The  Soviet 
Government  protested  against  the  requisitioning  order,  and  a  further 
long  controversy  took  place  over  repatriation  of  those  members  of 
the  crews  who  wished  to  go  home  and  take  up  Russian  citizenship. 
An  agreement  was  finally  reached,  but  the  ships  containing  the  crews 
had  not  sailed  at  the  time  of  the  German  attack  on  Russia.  The 
Russians  then  agreed  that  the  crews  should  be  told  to  serve  in  British 
and  Allied  ships. 


After  the  meeting  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  at  the  Brenner  early  in 
October,  1940,  the  Roumanian  Government  announced  that  German 
troops  were  arriving  in  the  country  to  assist  in  the  reorganisation  of 
the  army.  This  statement  fitted  in  with  reports  reaching  the  Foreign 
Office  that  the  decisions  taken  at  the  Brenner  meeting  included  the 
postponement  of  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  until  the  spring  of 

1  The  Russians  concluded  a  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States,  although  they 
had  more  serious  grievances  with  the  Americans  over  the  question  of  Baltic  assets. 

2  M.  Vyshinsky's  appointment  as  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  announced 
on  September  8,  1940. 
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1941 ;  meanwhile  Germany  and  Italy  would  attack  us  in  the  Mediter 
ranean  area  and  at  Suez  and  Gibraltar.  The  plan  of  attack  in  the 
east  would  include  the  seizure  of  Roumania  and  the  Black  Sea  ports, 
the  neutralisation  of  Russia,  and  operations  against  Turkey  and 
Greece.  If  we  were  to  counter  these  plans  we  needed  the  support  of 
Turkey,  but  the  co-operation  of  the  Turkish  Government  would 
depend  on  their  view  of  Russian  intentions.  Sir  S.  Cripps,  to  whom 
the  Foreign  Office  sent  their  view  of  the  situation  on  October  1 2, 
considered  that  the  Russians  did  not  want  the  Germans  to  win  the 
war  and  that  we  now  had  a  chance— perhaps  our  last  chance— of 
making  them  an  offer  which  would  assure  them  of  friendly  association 
with  us  after  the  war. 

The  Foreign  Office  did  not  agree  with  Sir  S.  Cripps'  opinion  that 
the  Russians  were  more  afraid  of  our  post-war  attitude— the  possi 
bility  that  we  might  form  an  anti-Russian  combination— than  of  the 
attitude  of  a  victorious  Germany.  They  also  did  not  expect  much 
from  an  approach  to  the  Soviet  Government,  but  they  thought  it 
desirable  to  make  the  approach.  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  therefore  instructed 
on  the  night  of  October  15-16  to  speak  to  M.  Molotov  on  the  lines 
which  he  had  suggested.  He  gave  M.  Vyshinsky*  a  note  summarising 
proposals  for  an  Anglo-Russian  understanding  to  the  effect  that  (i) 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  apply  to  Great  Britain  a  neutrality  as  benevolent 
as  that  applied  to  Germany,  and  would  also  maintain  a  benevolent 
neutrality  towards  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  would  assist  these  States,  if 
they  were  attacked  by  Germany,  by  measures  similar  to  those  adopted 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  towards  China.  The  U.S.S.R.  would  also  continue 
their  assistance  to  China,  and  abstain  from  entering  into  any  agree 
ment  favourable  to  Japanese  plans  of  aggression;  (ii)  the  British 
Government  would  consult  the  Soviet  Government  in  regard  to  the 
post-war  settlement,  and  would  not  form  or  enter  into  any  anti- 
Russian  alliance  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Government  abstained  from 
action  hostile  to  British  interests.  Meanwhile  the  British  Government 
would  recognise  the  de  facto  sovereignty  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Bessarabia,  Northern  Bukovina  and  cthose  parts 
of  the  former  Polish  State2  now  under  Soviet  control,'  and  would 

1  Sir  S.  Cripps  telegraphed  on  October  22  that  he  had  asked  on  October  1 7  to  see 
M.  Molotov.  He  had  had  no  answer  by  the  evening  of  October  2 1 ,  and  had  then  said 
that,  if  M.  Molotov  would  not  receive  him,  he  must  see  someone  else.  M.  Molotov's 
secretary  telephoned  in  the  afternoon  of  October  22  asking  Sir  S.  Cripps  to  see  M. 
Vyshinsky.   Sir  S.   Cripps  thought  that  M.  Molotov's  pro-German  and   anti-British 
sympathies  and  policy  made  him  try  to  avoid  closer  contact  which  might  call  in  question 
the  soundness  of  this  policy  or  influence  Stalin  in  a  direction  opposed  to  his  (M.  Molotov's) 
wishes. 

2  Sir  S.  Cripps  used  these  words  on  his  own  authority.  The  Foreign  Office  warned  him 
on  October  30  that  the  Soviet  Government  might  claim  that  the  phrase  implied  a  British 
recognition  that  the  Polish  State  had  ceased  to  exist.  Sir  S.  Cripps  replied  by  defending 
his  use  of  the  term.  The  Foreign  Office  then  pointed  out  to  him  that  a  State  did  not  cease 
to  exist  because  its  territories  had  been  overrun,  and  that  the  case  of  Poland  was  analogous 
to  that  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway. 
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supply  the  Russians  with  any  available  commodities  required  for 
their  defence.  If  a  trade  or  barter  agreement  between  the  two 
countries  did  not  provoke  dangerous  reaction  from  the  Axis  Powers, 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  conclude  a  non-aggression 
pact  on  the  lines  of  the  Russo-German  pact. 

M.  Vyshinsky  saw  Sir  S.  Cripps  again  on  October  26.  He  suggested 
then—and,  once  more,  on  November  2— -further  talks  about  these 
proposals,  but  no  interview  had  taken  place  before  the  announcement 
of  a  visit  by  M.  Molotov  to  Berlin.  Sir  S.  Cripps  protested  strongly 
to  M.  Vyshinsky  on  November  1 1  about  M.  Molotov's  treatment  of 
him.  He  said  that  our  offer  could  not  remain  open  indefinitely,  and 
that  a  friendly  Russian  neutrality  later  would  have  lost  some  of  its 
value.  The  Foreign  Office  doubted  whether  Sir  S.  Cripps'  action  had 
been  tactically  wise,  since  it  might  have  given  the  impression  that 
we  were  frightened  at  the  news  of  M.  Molotov's  visit.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  assumed  that,  since  the  Russian  and  German 
Governments  were  allied,  they  must  consult  together,  and  especially 
when  one  of  them,  as  was  now  the  case  with  Hitler,  needed  the  other's 
help.  The  Russians  made  no  further  mention  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  of  his 
proposals.  Sir  S.  Cripps  suggested  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  November 
19  that  he  should  be  given  discretionary  authority  to  withdraw  the 
economic  proposals.  The  Foreign  Office  again  disagreed  with  him; 
withdrawal  of  the  proposals  would  not  be  a  means,  as  Sir  S.  Cripps 
thought,  of  putting  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Government,  since  they 
had  shewn  little  interest  in  them  for  months  past.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  withdrew  them,  the  Soviet  Government  would  announce  the 
fact  as  evidence  that  we  had  not  been  sincere  in  making  them. 

The  Foreign  Office  gave  Sir  S.  Cripps  a  summary  of  the  reports 
which  had  reached  them  about  M.  Molotov's  visit  to  Berlin.  They 
concluded  that  the  result  of  the  meeting  had  been  negative,  and  that 
the  Russians  wanted  to  keep  their  freedom  of  action  and  had  not 
responded  to  Hitler's  efforts  to  get  their  support  and  cooperation  in 
German  moves  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  The  Russians  were 
maintaining  their  support  of  China,  and  their  policy  in  the  Balkans 
seemed  to  run  counter  to  German  plans.  Hence  our  attitude  to  the 
Soviet  Government  should  be  forthcoming  and  helpful:  we  should 
leave  them  to  make  the  next  move,  but  do  nothing  which  might 
suggest  impatience,  suspicion,  or  irritation. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  was  not  convinced  by  these  arguments.  He  proposed 
to  send  a  letter  to  M.  Mikoyan  recounting  our  attempts  over  the 
past  six  months  to  get  a  reply  to  our  proposals  for  a  trade  agreement, 
and  indicating  that  we  must  now  withdraw  the  proposals  since  we 
had  to  dispose  of  our  surplus  commodities.  The  Foreign  Office 
thought  that  the  terms  of  the  proposed  letter  were  too  contentious, 
but  while  they  were  discussing  them  with  Sir  S.  Cripps  Mr.  Eden 
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succeeded  Lord  Halifax  as  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Eden  considered 
that  if  the  letter  were  sent  at  this  time,  the  Soviet  Government  might 
assume  that  he  had  introduced  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  Anglo- 
Soviet  relations.  M.  Maisky  had  asked  for  his  help  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  these  relations,  and  had  often  said  that  he  (Mr.  Eden)  had 
tried  for  such  an  improvement  during  his  earlier  period  of  office. 
Hence  the  letter  might  be  taken  as  an  even  sharper  rebuff.  Sir  S. 
Cripps  accepted  this  view,  and  did  not  send  the  letter. 


Anglo-Russian  relations  in  1941  to  the  opening  of  the  German  attack  on  the 
U.S.S.R. :  the  Prime  Minister's  message  to  Stalin  about  German  plans  to 
attack  the  U.S.S.R. 

For  some  time  before  the  German  attack  in  the  Balkans,  the  Foreign 
Office  had  begun  to  receive  an  increasing  amount  of  information 
pointing  to  the  possibility  of  a  German  attack  on  Russia.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  the  military  concentrations  to  which  this  information 
referred,  but  the  concentrations  might  merely  be  part  of  a  German 
'war  of  nerves'  to  drive  the  Soviet  Government  into  accepting  com 
plete  cooperation  with  Germany.1  The  Foreign  Office  had  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  the  Russians  would  give  way  to  German  threats 
or  whether  the  Germans  would  attack  if  their  demands  were  not 
met.  Mr.  Eden,  after  his  recommendation  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  should 
not  send  a  letter  of  complaint  to  the  Soviet  Government,  had  sug 
gested  a  short  personal  message  from  himself  to  Stalin  reminding 
him  of  their  meeting  in  1935  and  saying  that  he  wanted  to  work  for 
better  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  he 
hoped  Stalin  had  the  same  intention.  Sir  S.  Cripps,  however,  thought 
that  message  of  this  kind  would  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  and 
that  a  policy  of  reserve  was  more  likely  to  influence  the  Soviet 
Government  in  our  direction. 

The  Soviet  Government,  however,  made  no  move.  At  the  end  of 
January,  1941,  Mr.  Eden  told  M.  Maisky  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  not 
being  treated  with  the  consideration  which  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Moscow  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  that  he  had  not  been  invited  to 
see  M.  Molotov  for  three  and  a  half  months.  As  a  result  of  this 


1  On  January  10,  1941,  the  Russo-German  agreement  of  1939  was  renewed  in  a  pact 
of  friendship  which  also  provided  for  the  settlement  of  questions  connected  with  the 
Russian  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  Russo-German  frontier  in  occupied 
Poland.  At  the  same  time  a  new  Russo-German  trade  agreement  was  signed  in  Moscow. 
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complaint  M.  Molotov  sent  for  Sir  S.  Cripps  on  February  i  but  the 
interview  was,  in  Sir  S.  Cripps'  words,  'quite  unproductive.*  M. 
Molotov  refused  to  discuss  the  British  economic  proposals,  and  re 
peated  twice  that  the  Russian  expectations  of  Sir  S.  Cripps5  appoint 
ment  had  come  to  nothing,  and  that  Anglo-Soviet  relations  were 
even  worse  than  before  his  arrival.  Sir  S.  Cripps  tried  to  discuss 
the  British  political  proposals,  but  M.  Molotov  'showed  himself 
frankly  bored  and  impatient,  finally  announcing  that  he  had  no 
more  to  say.5 

In  spite  of  this  interview  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  inclined  to  think  that 
minor  concessions  would  have  an  effect  on  Soviet  policy.  The  Foreign 
Office  did  not  take  this  view.  They  thought  that  until  the  Russians 
gave  up  'appeasing5  Hitler  we  could  not  hope  to  reach  any  real 
understanding  with  them.  A  new  factor  arose,  however,  when  the 
Foreign  Office  obtained  more  definite  evidence  of  Hitler's  intentions 
to  attack  Russia.  This  evidence  came  in  a  report  from  Belgrade  on 
March  3 1  that  Hitler  had  told  Prince  Paul  of  Yugoslavia  that  he 
planned  to  open  his  attack  on  June  30.1  In  view  of  this  report,  and 
of  the  most  recent  information  received  by  the  War  Office  of  German 
troop  movements,  the  Prime  Minister  on  April  3  sent  a  message  of 
warning  to  Stalin.2  Mr.  Churchill  wished  Sir  S.  Cripps  to  deliver 
this  message  personally.  He  also  agreed  with  a  suggestion  from  Mr. 
Edens  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  should  point  out  to  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment  that  they  might  use  the  delay  caused  to  the  German  plans  by  the 
Yugoslav  coup  ffetat^  and  that  their  best  way  to  strengthen  themselves 
would  be  to  give  material  help  to  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  through 
Greece  to  Yugoslavia. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  replied  on  April  5  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  for 
him  to  deliver  a  message  personally  to  Stalin.  The  Prime  Minister 
asked  him  to  send  the  message  through  M.  Molotov,  but  Sir  S. 
Cripps  telegraphed  that  he  was  sure  that  the  Soviet  Government 
were  aware  of  the  facts  which  the  Prime  Minister  wished  to  tell  them, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  deliver  the  message,  since  M. 
Molotov  would  interpret  it  as  an  attempt  by  us  to  make  trouble 
between  Russia  and  Germany.  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  con 
sidered  that  it  was  his  duty  to  have  the  facts  'conveyed  to  the  Head 
of  the  Russian  State.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  importance  of  the 
facts  that  they  or  their  channel  are  unwelcome.'  Sir  S.  Cripps  was 


1  Mr.  Eden  telegraphed  this  report,  in  a  slightly  less  definite  form,  on  April  6.  Lord 
Halifax  reported  on  the  night  of  April  2-3  the  same  information  from  Mr.  Welles.  Mr. 
Welles  also  said  that  Goring  had  told  Mr.  Matsuoka  in  Berlin  (see  below,  pp.  171-2) 
that  Germany  intended  to  attack  Russia  immediately  after  the  attack  on  Great  Britain, 
even  if  this  latter  attack  failed. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  320. 

8  For  the  text  of  Mr.  Eden's  instructions  to  Sir  S.  Cripps,  see  Churchill,  III,  320-1. 
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instructed  accordingly  on  April  n.  He  answered  on  the  night  of 
April  12-13  that  just  before  receiving  these  instructions  he  had  sent 
a  personal  letter  to  M.  Vyshinsky  that,  unless  they  decided  on  im 
mediate  cooperation  with  the  countries  still  opposing  the  Axis  in  the 
Balkans,  the  Russians  would  miss  the  last  chance  of  defending  then- 
frontier  with  others.  Sir  S.  Cripps  thought  that  if  he  gave  the  Prime 
Minister's  message  to  M.  Molotov  he  would  weaken  the  impression 
created  by  his  own  letter. 

The  Foreign  Office  could  not  understand  why,  after  refusing  to 
communicate  the  Prime  Minister's  message  for  ten  days.  Sir  S. 
Cripps  had  written  a  letter  raising  the  whole  political  issue.*  The 
Prime  Minister's  message  was  short,  and  merely  gave  information 
without  asking  for  discussion.  The  Foreign  Office,  however,  was  now 
doubtful  whether  it  was  desirable  to  deliver  the  message,  but  the 
Prime  Minister  insisted  upon  its  delivery.  Sir  S.  Cripps  therefore  sent 
it  to  M.  Vyshinsky  on  April  19.  On  the  previous  day— again  on  his 
own  initiative— he  had  given  M.  Vyshinsky  a  long  memorandum  for 
M.  Molotov.  In  this  memorandum  Sir  S.  Cripps  said  plainly  that 
in  view  of  the  German  threat  to  them  the  Soviet  Government  had  to 
choose  between  an  immediate  improvement  in  Anglo-Soviet  relations 
or  surrender  to  Germany.  This  memorandum  had  no  more  effect 
than  his  previous  expositions  of  the  situation,  but  Sir  S.  Cripps  con- 
continued  to  send  to  Mr.  Eden  lengthy  recommendations  on  the 
desirability  of  reopening  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Government.2 

Mr.  Eden  had  in  fact  let  M.  Maisky  know  on  April  16  of  Prince 
Paul's  statement,  and  had  asked  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of 
an  Anglo-Russian  rapprochement.  M.  Maisky  evaded  the  issue  by  a 
reference  to  the  Baltic  questions  as  a  'stumbling-block' ;  it  was,  how 
ever,  increasingly  clear  during  the  next  month  that  the  Soviet 
Government  were  unwilling  to  make  any  approach  which  might 
provoke  Hitler,  and  that  their  insistence  on  the  Baltic  questions  was  a 
convenient  excuse.  Until  the  end  of  May  a  Russian  surrender  seemed 
more  likely  than  resistance  to  German  demands,  but  in  the  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  before  the  German  attack  the  evidence— though  it  was 
never  certain— suggested  that  Hitler  had  decided  to  deal  with  the 
Russians  once  and  for  all  without  even  giving  them  a  chance  of 

1  Sir  S.  Cripps  explained  that  he  had  written  to  M.  Vyshinsky  because  the  latter  had 
told  him  on  March  22  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  an  Anglo-Russian  discussion  of 
general  political  questions.  The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  this  statement  should  have 
kept  Sir  S.  Cripps  from  writing  his  letter. 

2  The  Prime  Minister  commented  on  April  22  with  regard  to  one  of  Sir  S.  Cripps* 
telegrams:  *None  of  these  (proposals)  seems  to  me  worth  the  trouble  it  has  taken  to  send. 
They  (the  Soviet  Government)  know  perfectly  well  their  danger  and  also  that  we  need 
their  aid.  You  will  get  much  more  out  of  them  by  letting  these  forces  work  than  by  frantic 
efforts  to  assure  them  of  your  love.  This  only  looks  like  weakness  and  encourages  them  to 
believe  that  they  are  stronger  than  they  are.  Now  is  the  moment  for  a  sombre  restraint 
on  our  part,  and  let  them  do  the  worrying.  Above  all,  we  ought  not  to  fret  the  Americans 
about  it.* 
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surrender  to  the  most  stringent  demands.1  On  June  10  M.  Maisky 
told  Mr.  Eden  that  the  Soviet  Government  were  not  negotiating 
with  the  Germans,  and  did  not  intend  to  make  a  military  alliance 
with  them.  Mr.  Eden  referred  to  the  German  military  concentra 
tions,  and  said  that,  in  the  event  of  a  Russo-German  war,  we  should 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  attack  by  air  German-occupied  terri 
tory  in  the  west.  M.  Maisky  'nodded,  but  made  no  comment.'  On 
the  evening  of  June  13  Mr.  Eden  invited  M.  Maisky  to  see  him.  He 
said  that,  after  consultation  with  the  Prime  Minister,  and  in  view  of 
the  reports  received  within  the  previous  forty-eight  hours,  he  wanted 
to  tell  M.  Maisky  that,  if  the  Germans  attacked  the  U.S.S.R.,  we 
should  be  willing  to  send  a  mission  to  Russia  representing  the  three 
fighting  services.  We  did  not  pretend  to  any  superiority  in  the  art  of 
war  over  the  Russian  commanders,  but  our  mission  might  be  a  help 
since  it  would  be  composed  of  officers  who  had  had  the  most  recent 
experience  of  fighting  the  Germans.  We  should  also  give  urgent 
consideration  to  Russian  economic  needs.  M.  Maisky  mentioned 
Mr.  Eden's  previous  statement  about  air  action;  he  thought  that 
we  were  exaggerating  the  German  concentrations,  and  that  Germany 
was  not  intending  to  attack  Russia.  He  did  not  refuse  Mr.  Eden's 
proposal,  but  said  that  it  presupposed  intimate  Anglo-Russian 
collaboration,  and  that  the  Soviet  view  of  the  message  would  be 
more  favourable  if  it  were  accompanied  by  action  on  our  part 
showing  that  we  desired  more  friendly  relations. 

In  fact  the  Foreign  Office  were  taking  such  action.  They  thought 
it  desirable  to  consult  the  United  States  Government  on  the  possi 
bility  of  American  help  to  the  Soviet  Government.  Lord  Halifax 
spoke  to  Mr.  Welles  on  the  subject  on  June  15.2  Mr.  Welles  said  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  of  principle;  there  would,  however,  be 
practical  difficulties,  since  Russia  would  want  the  commodities  most 
needed  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  On  June  14-15 
Mr.  Eden  also  instructed  the  British  Minister  at  Helsinki  to  warn 
the  Finnish  President  and  Marshal  Mannerheim  that,  if  Finland 
entered  a  Russo-German  war  on  the  German  side,  she  would  lose 
British  support  and  sympathy,  and  we  should  have  to  subject  her  to 
economic  pressure. 


1  The  Joint  Intelligence  Committee  on  June  14  estimated  that  the  Germans  would  be 
in  Moscow  within  six  weeks  of  opening  an  attack.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden, 
and  the  Foreign  Office  generally,  at  this  time  and  during  the  five  critical  months  of  the 
German  advance  into  Russia,  were  much  more  confident  than  the  Service  Departments 
about  the  Russian  chances  of  successful  resistance. 

2  The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  to  President  Roosevelt  on  the  same  day.  For  the  text 
of  his  message,  and  of  the  President's  reply,  see  Churchill,  III,  330. 
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(iii) 

The  Prime  Ministers  broadcast  of  June  22,  1341:  Russian  suspicions  of 
Great  Britain :  Anglo-Russian  agreement  of  July  12 :  Stalin's  demands  for  a 
diversionary  attack  in  the  west  (June-September,  1941}. 

The  Prime  Minister  broadcast  an  offer  of  British  assistance  to  Russia 
on  the  evening  of  June  22. l  In  spite  of  the  earlier  offers  to  Russia,  the 
first  question  put  to  Mr.  Eden  by  M,  Maisky  on  the  morning  of 
June  22— after  the  opening  of  the  German  attack—shewed  his  sus 
picions  that  Great  Britain  might  treat  Russia  as  Russia  had  treated 
Great  Britain  in  1939.  M*  Maisky  asked  whether  he  could  tell  the 
Soviet  Government  that  our  position  and  policy  were  unchanged. 
He  felt  sure  that  Germany  would  try  to  combine  war  against  Russia 
with  a  peace  move  to  the  Western  Powers.  Could  he  therefore  say 
that  our  war  effort  would  not  slacken  ?  Mr.  Eden  answered  that,  so 
far  from  slackening  our  war  effort,  we  should  increase  it.  Mr. 
Baggallay,  charge  d'affaires  at  Moscow,2  was  given  an  equally  cautious 
reception  by  M.  Vyshinsky. 

The  term  'suspicion9  covered  only  a  part  of  the  Russian  attitude. 
The  Russians  had  watched  with  malevolent  neutrality  our  fight  for 
survival.  They  now  feared  that  we  might  let  them  and  the  Germans 
fight  to  mutual  exhaustion.  Moreover  the  Russians  were  fighting 
only  because  they  had  been  attacked.  The  fact  of  this  attack  did  not 
change  their  hostility  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  the 
leading  States  of  the  capitalist  world.  They  regarded  their  defensive 
war  against  Germany  as  an  episode  in  a  vaster  and  longer  struggle. 
Unlike  the  British  and  the  Americans,  they  did  not  look  forward  to 
victory  over  the  Germans  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  They  were 
not  fighting  for  the  'freedom'  of  western  civilisation;  they  were 
hardly  less  concerned  with  protecting  themselves  against  their  'allies' 
than  with  winning  the  war  against  Germany.  Stalin  and  Molotov 
therefore  bargained  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  just  as 
they  had  bargained  with  Germany  in  1939.  They  began  at  once  to 
safeguard  themselves  against  the  dangers  of  victory,  that  is  to  say,  the 
risks,  as  they  saw  them,  of  the  re-establishment  of  a  powerful  western 
coalition.  They  also  knew  that  the  safeguards  which  they  had  in 
mind  would  involve  encroachments  unacceptable  to  British  and 
American  opinion  on  the  liberties  and  independence  of  other  States.3 

1  For  the  text  of  the  greater  part  of  this  broadcast,  see  Churchill,  III,  331-3. 

2  Sir  S.  Cripps  had  been  recalled  to  London  for  consultation,  and  had  left  Moscow  on 
June  6.  He  returned  to  Moscow  on  June  27  with  the  British  Military  Mission. 

8  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  Russian  leaders  as  far  as  concerned  the 
essentials  of  policy,  but  there  was  in  M.  Molotov's  methods  a  special  hardness,  rigidity, 
and  refusal  to  consider  the  interests  and  even  the  convenience  of  others  which  exasperated 
those  who  negotiated  with  him. 
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On  June  28  Sir  S.  Cripps  reported  that  M.  Molotov  had  asked 
him  on  the  previous  night  to  'clarify'  the  British  attitude.  He  wanted 
to  know  what  degree  of  cooperation  we  proposed,  whether  we  intended 
political  cooperation,  and  whether  we  would  conclude  an  agreement 
to  define  the  basis  upon  which  it  would  develop.  M.  Maisky  put  a 
similar  question  to  Mr.  Eden  on  June  30.  Was  our  collaboration  to 
be  military  or  military  and  economic  or  military  and  economic  and 
political?  Mr.  Eden  said  that  on  military  and  economic  matters  the 
position  was  already  clear.  The  question  of  political  collaboration 
was  more  difficult.  Mr.  Eden  asked  whether  the  Soviet  Government 
suggested  an  alliance  or  some  less  far-reaching  agreement. 

Sir  S.  Cripps  delivered  a  message  from  the  Prime  Minister  to 
Stalin  on  July  8.1  At  this  interview— which  lasted  an  hour— Stalin 
said  that  he  had  in  mind  an  agreement  under  two  heads :  (i)  mutual 
help  without  precision  as  to  quantity  or  quality;  (ii)  neither  side  to 
conclude  a  separate  peace.  Stalin  said  that  without  such  an  agree 
ment  Russia  felt  isolated  in  view  of  all  the  agreements  Germany  had 
against  her.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  to  Mr.  Eden  a  draft  reply  on 
July  9.  The  draft  included  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  in  which  the  United  States  would  certainly  be  a  leading 
party,  our  view  would  be  that  territorial  frontiers  would  have  to  be 
settled  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  concerned  and  on 
general  ethnographical  lines,  and  that  the  units  thus  established  must 
be  free  to  choose  'their  own  form  of  government  and  system  of  life,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  similar  rights  of  neighbouring 
peoples.' 

The  War  Cabinet  decided  to  omit  this  paragraph,  since  it  might 
cause  difficulty  with  the  Poles  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Russians.2 
Obviously  the  British  Government  would  have  to  consult  the  Govern 
ments  of  the  Dominions,  but  Mr.  Eden  also  thought  it  desirable  to 
get  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Government.  He  therefore 
spoke  to  Mr.  Winant  about  the  proposed  agreement.  Mr.  Winant 
suggested  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  American  opinion,  the 
agreement  should  not  take  the  form  of  a  treaty,  since,  owing  to  the 
constitutional  procedure  in  the  United  States,  a  treaty  had  a 
'specially  serious  sound'  to  American  opinion. 

The  Prime  Minister's  message,  as  amended,  was  telegraphed  to 
Sir  S.  Cripps  on  the  night  of  July  9-1  o.3  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  also  given  a 
short  draft  text.  He  replied  on  July  10  that  Stalin  had  accepted  a  draft 
of  an  'agreement  for  joint  action  between  His  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

1  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  340. 

8  For  these  negotiations,  see  below,  pp.  200-1. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  341-2. 
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in  the  war  against  Germany/  (Stalin  insisted  on  some  form  of  title, 
and  upon  the  signature  of  the  agreement  in  Moscow).  The  agreement 
covered  the  two  points  put  forward  by  Stalin— i.e.  an  undertaking  to 
provide  during  the  war  assistance  and  support  of  all  kinds,  and  not 
to  negotiate  or  conclude  during  the  war  an  armistice  or  treaty  of 
peace  except  by  mutual  agreement. 

The  agreement  was  signed  on  July  12.  A  week  later  M.  Maisky 
brought  a  message  from  Stalin  to  the  Prime  Minister  making  the 
first  of  many  Russian  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  second 
front— in  fact,  two  fronts,  one  in  northern  France  and  the  other  in 
the  Arctic.i  The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  reply2  on  the  night  of  July 
20-21  pointing  out  the  impossibility  at  this  time  of  a  successful 
landing  in  northern  France  or  in  Norway,  and  explaining  that  we 
were  planning  operations3  against  German  shipping  in  northern 
waters.  On  receiving  the  reply  Stalin  said  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  that  he 
understood  the  difficulties  and  that  he  had  eno  questions  and  no 
reproaches.3  It  was,  however,  evident  that,  as  their  military  position 
became  more  critical,  the  Russians  would  become  more  insistent  upon 
a  British  diversionary  attack.  The  Germans  had  reached  Smolensk  on 
July  1 6,  though  the  Russians  did  not  evacuate  it  until  over  three  weeks 
later.  On  the  day  after  the  delivery  of  Stalin's  message  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Foreign  Office  had  reports— not  confirmed  by  Sir  S. 
Cripps— that  measures  were  being  taken  to  evacuate  Moscow,  and  that 
some  Government  departments  had  already  been  moved  eastwards.4 

The  Foreign  Office  found  it  difficult  to  get  information  from  the 
Russians.  The  Service  Missions  were  not  better  treated.  General 
Mason-Macfarlane,  the  head  of  the  British  Mission,  complained 
again  and  again  of  the  lack  of  proper  liaison.  Sir  S.  Cripps  wrote 
that  even  when  the  Mission  had  important  information  to  communi 
cate  there  would  be  delays,  amounting  to  forty-eight  hours,  in 
arranging  a  meeting.  A  special  mission  to  advise  on  air  raid  pre 
cautions  had  been  sent  to  Moscow;  the  Russians  took  no  notice  of  it 
for  eleven  days.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  Sir  S.  Cripps  and 
General  Mason-Macfarlane  were  over-sensitive  about  this  lack  of  co 
operation.  Mr.  Eden  noted  on  one  of  their  complaints :  CI  am  doubtful 
if  we  ought  to  make  too  much  fuss.  We  are  not  giving  all  that 
amount  of  help.'  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President,  at  their 
meeting  in  mid- August5  sent  a  joint  message  to  Stalin  promising  the 

1  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  342-3. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  reply,  see  Churchill,  III,  343-5. 

3  i.e.  in  order  to  prevent  the  transport  of  German  troops  to  the  Arctic. 

4  In  mid-July  the  general  British  military  estimate  was  that  the  German  armies  might 
reach  the  Caucasus  at  the  end  of  August  or  early  in  September.  The  Germans  were 
attempting  a  threefold  advance  through  southern  Poland  and  the  Ukraine,  through  White 
Russia  to  Smolensk  and  Moscow,  and  through  the  Baltic  States  towards  Leningrad. 

5  See  below,  pp.  429-30.  For  the  text  of  the  joint  message  to  Stalin,  see  Churchill,  III, 
394  and  396. 

O 
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maximum  help  in  supplies,  and  suggesting  a  conference  in  Moscow 
to  discuss  the  'allocation  of  our  joint  resources/  but  from  the  Russian 
point  of  view  a  conference  was  concerned  with  a  distant  future,  while 
the  Germans  were  advancing  more  and  more  deeply  into  Russian 
territory.  The  signature  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  of  no  direct  and 
immediate  military  value,  and  indeed  caused  some  suspicion. 

The  Prime  Minister  sent  another  message  to  Stalin  after  his  return 
to  London.1  In  a  reply  of  September  4  Stalin  said  that  there  was  only 
one  way  out  of  the  existing  military  situation :  the  establishment  of  a 
second  front  somewhere  in  the  Balkans  or  France  capable  of  drawing 
away  30-40  divisions  from  the  Russian  front,  and  the  provision  of  a 
monthly  minimum  aid  to  Russia  amounting  to  400  aircraft  and  500 
tanks.  Without  these  measures,  the  Soviet  Union  would  either  be 
defeated  or  weakened  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  lose  for  a  long 
time  any  capacity  to  help  its  Allies.2  Sir  S.  Cripps  telegraphed  that 
in  his  view  Stalin's  statement  was  not  exaggerated,  and  that  unless 
we  could  make  a  superhuman  effort  we  should  'lose  the  whole  value 
of  any  Russian  front,  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time,  and  possibly  for  good.' 
Sir  S.  Cripps  thought  that  unfortunately  we  had  considered  theRussian 
war  as  no  direct  responsibility  of  ours,  but  merely  as  a  war  we  wanted 
to  help  in  any  way  we  could  without  endangering  our  own  position. 

The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  to  M.  Maisky— who  spoke  in  the 
same  terms  as  those  of  Stalin's  message— that  an  immediate  landing 
in  northern  France  and  the  Low  Countries  was  impossible.  He  stated 
again  to  Sir  S.  Cripps,  with  a  certain  bland  patience,  the  obvious 
physical  impossibility  of  carrying  out  any  successful  diversion  on  the 
coasts  of  northern  France  or  the  Low  Countries.3  In  his  reply  to 
Stalin  on  the  night  of  September  5-6  he  repeated  the  facts  once 
more.4  Mr.  Churchill  sent  a  copy  of  Stalin's  message  and  his  reply 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  the  comment  that,  although  nothing  in  the 
language  used  in  the  message  or  by  M.  Maisky  warranted  the 
assumption,  *we  could  not  exclude  the  impression  that  they  might  be 
thinking  of  separate  terms.'5 

Sir  S.  Cripps  reported  on  September  7  that,  when  he  presented 
the  Prime  Minister's  message,  he  found  Stalin  every  depressed  and 
tired,'  with  csome  return  of  the  old  attitude  of  suspicion  and  distrust.' 
Sir  S.  Cripps  asked  whether  the  Russians  could  hold  out  until  the 
spring  if  they  had  the  supplies  mentioned  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
letter.  Stalin  answered  that  it  was  'difficult  to  say.'  He  could  not 
foresee  what  the  Germans  would  do,  since  they  had  no  need  to  take 

1  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  403-4. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  405-6. 

8  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  409-10. 

4  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  407-8. 

5  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  409. 
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a  western  front  into  consideration.  In  any  case  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  make  a  separate  peace.  If  they  lost  the  Donetz  basin, 
Moscow,  and  Leningrad— with  two-thirds  of  their  war  industries— 
they  would  have  to  withdraw  from  active  fighting,  and  to  dig  in  and 
wait  on  a  defensive  front,  perhaps  beyond  the  Volga.  M.  Maisky 
received  an  answer  from  Stalin  to  the  Prime  Minister's  message  on 
September  14.  Stalin  now  asked  that,  if  a  second  front  in  the  west 
were  impossible,  Great  Britain  should  land  25-30  divisions  at  Arch 
angel  or  transport  them  across  Iran.1  The  Prime  Minister  replied 
on  September  18  to  this  fantastic  suggestion  by  referring  to  the 
forthcoming  conference  at  Moscow  on  supplies,  and  by  a  statement 
that  the  British  staff  had  examined  all  possible  theatres  of  Anglo- 
Russian  cooperation.2  M.  Maisky  told  Mr.  Eden  that  the  Prime 
Minister's  reply  would  have  a  'disheartening  effect5  because  he  re 
jected  the  possibility  of  assistance  in  South  Russia.  Mr.  Churchill 
therefore  decided  to  explain  once  again  that  the  situation  was 
governed  by  shipping.  We  could  study  any  plan,  but  we  ought  not 
to  encourage  the  delusion  that  we  could  send  large  armies  to  fight 
in  Russia. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  had  not  intended  that  the 
conference  on  supplies  should  be  held  before  the  latter  part  of 
September,  since  they  thought  it  impossible  to  know  earlier  where 
the  Russian  front  was  likely  to  be  stabilised  or  even  whether  it 
would  be  east  or  west  of  Moscow.  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 
Russian  situation  the  Foreign  Office  thought  in  the  latter  half  of 
August  that  an  earlier  date  was  desirable.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
the  Americans  would  not  be  ready  before  October  15.  The  Prime 
Minister  considered  this  date  too  late  and  suggested  September  30. 
In  fact,  the  British  and  American  delegations  arrived  in  Moscow  on 
September  28. 


(iv) 

The  Moscow  Conference  on  supplies  for  the  U.S.S.R, :  Russian  political 
demands:  British  declaration  of  war  on  Finland,  Hungary,  and  Roumania 
(September-December,  1941}. 

The  Moscow  Conference  settled  the  arrangements  for  supplies  to 
Russia  until  June,  1942,  but  any  satisfaction  which  the  Russians 

1  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  41 1-12. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  412-13.  The  implication  of  the 
message  was  clearly  that  we  could  not  send  25-30  divisions  to  fight  on  the  Russian  front 
since  we  had  neither  the  men  nor  sufficient  shipping  to  transport  them.  The  Russians, 
however,  did  not  take  the  message  as  an  answer  to  their  appeal  for  these  British  divisions. 
See  also  below,  p.  157. 
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might  have  felt  at  the  scale  of  assistance  offered  to  them  was  over 
shadowed  by  their  immediate  military  danger.  An  article  in  Pravda 
on  October  9  admitted  for  the  first  time  the  threat  to  Moscow.  On 
October  15  Sir  S.  Cripps  telegraphed  that  the  Soviet  Government 
and  the  diplomatic  corps  were  leaving  for  Kuibyshev.  Moreover 
some  confusion  arose  over  the  discussion,  or  rather  lack  of  discussion, 
of  military  questions  during  the  conference.  The  British  delegation 
was  headed  by  Lord  Beaverbrook,  Minister  of  Supply.  The  Prime 
Minister  drew  up  a  directive  for  Lord  Beaverbrook  dealing  with  the 
general  strategic  situation  as  well  as  with  questions  of  supply.  The 
directive  stated  that  eall  ideas  of  twenty  or  thirty  divisions  being 
launched  by  Great  Britain  against  the  western  shores  of  the  Con 
tinent  or  sent  round  by  sea  for  service  in  Russia  have  no  foundation 
of  reality  on  which  to  rest.  This  should  be  made  clear.'*  The  Prime 
Minister  also  gave  Lord  Beaverbrook  a  letter  to  Stalin  in  which  he 
said  that  General  Ismay  was  accompanying  the  delegation  and  was 
authorised  to  study  with  the  Russian  commanders  cany  plans  for 
practical  cooperation  which  may  suggest  themselves.2' 

General  Ismay  had  no  conversations  with  Stalin  or  the  Russian 
commanders.  According  to  Mr.  Harriman's  notes3  of  the  informal 
conversations  at  the  conference  on  matters  other  than  supply,  Lord 
Beaverbrook  mentioned  to  Stalin  on  September  28  that  General 
Ismay  was  ready  to  hold  'strategic  discussions.'  He  also  invited  Stalin 
to  send  a  mission  to  Great  Britain  cto  consider  the  British  problem 
and  advise  on  what  might  be  done.'  He  said  that  the  British  were 
building  up  in  Iran*  divisions  which  might  join  the  Russians  in  the 
Caucasus.  Stalin  answered,  'There  is  no  war  in  the  Caucasus,  but 
there  is  in  the  Ukraine.'  Lord  Beaverbrook  said  that  'this  might  be 
taken  up  too.'  He  asked  whether  Stalin  thought  that  the  British 
could  invade  France.  Stalin  said  that  he  did  not  know  enough  about 
the  situation,  but  that  he  had  confidence  in  Mr.  Churchill's  judg 
ment,  but  'why  did  we  not  send  a  force  to  Archangel  or  the  Ukraine  ?' 

Lord  Beaverbrook  does  not  appear  to  have  said  anything  more  to 
the  Russians  about  the  proposal  for  discussions  with  General  Ismay. 
Sir  S.  Cripps  reported  later  that  he  had  tried  to  persuade  Lord 
Beaverbrook  to  let  him  arrange  a  meeting  between  General  Ismay 
and  Stalin,  and  that  neither  he  (Sir  S.  Cripps)  nor  General  Mason- 
Macfarlane  knew  of  Lord  Beaverbrook's  offer  to  Stalin,  and  that  he 

1  For  the  text  of  this  directive,  see  Churchill,  III,  764-8. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  letter,  see  Churchill,  III,  414-5. 

3  No  official  record  was  kept  on  the  British  side  of  these  informal  conversations,  but 
Mr.  Harriman,  the  leader  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  took  notes  of  them,  and  gave 
a  copy  to  Lord  Beaverbrook,  who  made  it  available  to  the  War  Cabinet.  It  is  not  possible, 
from  these  notes,  to  say  whether  Stalin  understood  the  reasons  why  25-30  divisions  could 
not  be  sent  to  Russia. 

*  For  the  Anglo-Russian  action  in  Iran,  see  Section  (v)  of  this  chapter. 
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was  sure  that  General  Ismay  was  also  unaware  of  it.  Hence,  while 
the  Prime  Minister  was  under  the  impression  that  Lord  Beaverbrook 
or  General  Ismay  or  both  of  them  had  explained  fully  the  practical 
difficulties  which  made  it  impossible  to  send  a  large  force  to  Russia, 
M.  Molotov  was  still  awaiting  an  answer  to  the  Russian  request  for 
it.  The  Prime  Minister  made  an  offer  to  Stalin  at  the  beginning  of 
October  to  take  over  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  supply 
route  through  northern  Iran  if  the  Russians  wished  to  withdraw 
the  five  or  six  divisions  stationed  there.  Sir  S.  Cripps  transmitted  this 
message  through  M.  Molotov,  but  the  latter  did  not  like  the  idea, 
and  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  send  British  troops  to  the 
Caucasus.1  Mr.  Eden  repeated  to  M.  Maisky  on  October  16  the 
proposal  about  Iran  and  said  that  we  might  be  able  to  send  a  token 
force  to  the  Caucasus. 

Meanwhile  M.  Molotov  continued  to  ask  why  we  could  not  send 
an  army  to  Russia.  He  complained  on  October  23  to  Sir  S.  Cripps 
that  we  had  not  answered  the  Russian  request  of  September  14.  Sir 
S.  Cripps  said  that  he  thought  we  had  replied  that  we  could  not 
send  25-30  divisions  anywhere,  but  that  we  would  keep  the  matter 
under  constant  review  and  send  a  smaller  force  if  we  were  able  to 
do  so.  He  promised  to  enquire  from  London  whether  his  answer  was 
right.  The  Prime  Minister  replied  on  October  25  that  the  Russian 
suggestion  was  a  'physical  absurdity.'2 

The  Prime  Minister's  message  crossed  a  telegram  from  Sir  S. 
Cripps  setting  out  his  views  at  great  length.  He  said  that  there  was 
very  strong  feeling  in  the  Soviet  Government  about  the  lack  of  armed 
help  from  us,  and  that,  if  we  could  not  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
Russians  by  action  elsewhere,  the  only  way  of  improving  matters 
would  be  to  send  troops  to  the  U.S.S.R.  On  October  26  Sir  S.  Cripps 
added  that  in  his  view  the  Soviet  Government  had  not  yet  been  given 
a  full  explanation  of  our  difficulties.  He  mentioned  that  no  interview 
had  been  arranged  during  the  Moscow  Conference  between  General 
Ismay  and  Stalin. 

The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  long  reply  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  on  October 
28.  Although  he  had  already  explained  at  length  both  to  Stalin  and 
Sir  S.  Cripps  the  hard  facts  which  imposed  limitations  upon  our 
assistance,  he  summed  up  once  again  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Government,  and  said  that  we  were  doing  everything  within  our 
power  to  help  the  Russians  and  that,  in  view  of  their  own  past  actions, 
they  had  no  right  to  reproach  us.3 

1  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  Sir  S,  Cripps  must  have  meant  the  Ukraine,  but  the 
term  'Caucasus'  was  used  in  these  discussions  with  considerable  vagueness. 

a  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  reply,  see  Churchill,  III,  413. 

3  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  4120-1.  The  Prime  Minister  at  this  time 
appears  to  have  thought  that  Sir  S.  Gripps  was  considering  an  attack  in  Parliament  on 
British  policy  with  regard  to  aid  to  Russia. 
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On  November  2  Sir  S.  Cripps  was  sent  Mr.  Harriman's  notes  of 
the  informal  talks  at  the  Moscow  Conference.  The  record  included  a 
question  by  Stalin  to  Lord  Beaverbrook  whether  the  Anglo-Russian 
military  alliance  and  agreement  not  to  conclude  a  separate  peace 
might  be  extended  to  cover  the  post-war  period.  Lord  Beaverbrook 
had  said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  such  an  extension.  Stalin  added  that 
all  the  officials  of  the  Soviet  Government  wanted  it.  Sir  S.  Cripps 
telegraphed  that  he  was  greatly  surprised  that  these  conversations 
had  not  been  reported  to  him  earlier,  and  why  so  little  notice  had 
been  taken,  in  particular,  of  Stalin's  suggestion.  He  complained  that 
he  had  been  put  in  a  false  position  because  M.  Molotov  had  been 
present  at  the  conversations,  but  that,  at  Lord  Beaverbrook's  request, 
and  since  the  conversations  were  to  deal  only  with  supply,  he  (Sir 
S.  Cripps)  had  not  been  present  at  them.  Sir  S.  Cripps  thought  that 
the  Soviet  Government  would  regard  him  as  excluded  from  political 
discussions  with  the  U.S.S.R.  He  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  post  if 
he  were  not  authorised  to  take  up  at  once  the  proposals  for  an 
extension  of  the  Anglo-Russian  alliance.  He  proposed,  as  a  basis  of  a 
treaty,  that  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  should 
negotiate  before  the  Peace  Conference  an  agreement  covering  the 
broad  lines  of  a  European  settlement  and  that  they  should  begin 
consultations  about  it  at  "an  early  date'5. 

The  Secretary  of  State  telegraphed  to  Sir  S.  Cripps  on  the  night  of 
November  10-11  that,  according  to  Lord  Beaverbrook,  Stalin  did 
not  attach  much  importance  to  the  'diplomatic'  discussions  incidental 
to  the  main  business  of  the  conference.  In  any  case  it  was  impractic 
able  for  us  to  formulate  our  peace  objectives  for  discussion  with  our 
Allies  more  definitely  than  had  been  done  in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
We  had  explained  to  M.  Maisky  that  we  wanted  to  continue  our 
collaboration  after  the  war— and  Sir  S.  Cripps  should  speak  accord 
ingly  to  Stalin—but  we  could  not  now  discuss  the  broad  lines  of  a 
European  settlement,  and  the  Russians  had  not  asked  us  to  do  so. 
We  thought  that  we  should  have  to  introduce  so  many  'provisos  and 
conditions'  into  a  treaty  that  the  result  might  be  only  to  arouse 
suspicions  and  misgivings  on  both  sides.  As  the  war  situation  im 
proved,  we  should  have  more  chance  of  discussing  future  plans  for 
Anglo-Russian  co-operation.  Meantime  Mr.  Eden  asked  Sir  S. 
Cripps  to  stay  in  Russia  in  order  to  prepare  the  ground,  and  said 
that  he  hoped  perhaps  to  pay  a  visit  there  'at  a  not  too  distant  date.'1 

1  Sir  S.  Cripps  repeated  his  intention  to  resign  if  we  did  not  agree  to  discuss  with  Stalin 
questions  of  post-war  collaboration  and  planning.  The  Foreign  Office  pointed  out  to  him 
on  November  1 7  that  we  had  no  intention  of  excluding  such  discussion,  but  that  as  yet 
we  could  not  define  at  all  precisely  the  lines  of  post-war  collaboration.  We  could  not  go 
beyond  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  without  bringing  the  United 
States  into  the  discussions,  and  the  United  States  Government  had  asked  us  repeatedly 
not  to  undertake  during  the  war  any  commitments  which  would  bind  us  at  and  alter  the 
peace  negotiations. 
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After  realising  that  General  Ismay  had  not  taken  part  in  any 
strategic  conversations  in  Moscow,1  the  Prime  Minister  sent  a  message 
on  November  4  to  Stalin  that,  if  he  wished.  General  Wavell  and  General 
Paget  would  go  to  Russia  to  explain  the  British  position.  He  also 
asked  Stalin  to  consider  whether  it  was  really  good  policy  for  Great 
Britain  to  declare  war  on  Finland,  Roumania,  and  Hungary.2  The 
Foreign  Office  had  been  considering  this  question  for  some  time,  and 
the  Soviet  Government  had  asked  early  in  September  for  a  declara 
tion  of  war  on  Finland.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  this  step 
would  be  inexpedient,  and  that  it  might  drive  the  Finns  completely  to 
the  German  side.  Mr.  Eden  sent  a  warning  to  the  Finnish  Govern 
ment,  but  the  warning  had  no  effect.  Hence  M.  Maisky  brought  a 
message  early  in  October  from  M.  Molotov  asking  for  a  declaration  of 
war  on  all  three  countries.  The  War  Cabinet  still  thought  that  the 
practical  effect  would  be  to  fix  these  countries  on  the  German  side, 
and  enable  the  Germans  to  use  three  more  armies  against  us,  but 
that,  if  the  Russians  insisted,  we  should  have  to  do  what  they  asked. 

M.  Maisky  brought  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  November  n  a 
message  from  Stalin  to  the  Prime  Minister.3  The  message  was  in 
unfriendly  terms.  It  repeated  strongly  the  Russian  demand  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Finland,  Hungary,  and  Roumania,  and 
complained  that  the  'lack  of  clarity'  in  Anglo-Russian  relations  was 
due  to  the  facts  (i)  that  there  was  no  definite  understanding  between 
the  two  countries  on  war  aims  and  post-war  plans,  (ii)  that  there  was 
no  agreement  on  'mutual  military  assistance  against  Hitler  in 
Europe.'  Stalin  was  willing  to  receive  Generals  Wavell  and  Paget, 
but  only  if  they  came  'with  a  view  to  conclude  agreement3  on  these 
'fundamental  questions.' 

Mr.  Eden  gave  an  interim  reply  to  M.  Maisky  on  November  12. 
He  said  that  the  message  raised  very  large  issues,  and  could  not  be 
answered  at  once,  but  that  the  War  Cabinet  had  been  'surprised  and 
pained'  at  its  tone  and  contents.  M.  Maisky  tried  to  explain  that 
Stalin  was  under  great  strain.  Mr.  Eden  said  that,  at  times,  we 

1  The  Prime  Minister  wrote  to  Mr.  Eden  on  November  i  that  even  if  these  conversations 
had  taken  place  (as  he  had  expected)  they  would  have  made  no  difference  in  fact,  since 
there  was  at  present  no  practical  step  of  any  serious  importance  open  to  us.  See  Churchill, 
III,  465-6.  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  message  of  November  4,  see  Churchill,  III, 
468-9. 

2  Great  Britain  had  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Hungary  in  the  spring  of  1941 
after  the  Regent  (Admiral  Horthy)  had  allowed  the  passage  of  German  troops  through 
Hungarian  territory.  The  Regent  had  acted  against  the  advice  of  Count  Teleki,  the  Prime 
Minister  (who  committed  suicide),  and  under  pressure  from  the  Hungarian  General  Staff. 
Similar  pressure  led  to  a  Hungarian  declaration  of  war  on  Russia  in  June,  1941.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  pressure  was  a  fear  that,  if  Hungary  did  not  actively  support  the 
Germans,  she  might  be  compelled  to  give  back  part  of  the  territory  ceded  to  her  by 
Roumania  under  the  Vienna  award  (see  above,  p.  141,  note  i).  The  Roumanians,  on  the 
other  hand,  supported  the  Germans  against  Russia  partly  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  reversal 
of  this  award,  and  also  the  return  of  Bessarabia  and  northern  Bukovina  from  Russia. 

3  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III.  469-70. 
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thought  that  the  Soviet  Government  believed  it  possible  to  affect  our 
decisions  by  means  of  their  political  influence  in  Great  Britain.*  The 
Foreign  Office  considered  that  Stalin's  proposal  was  due  to  his  fear 
that,  as  he  had  hoped  to  see  Great  Britain  and  Germany  weakened, 
so  we  and  the  Americans  now  wanted  to  make  an  Anglo-American 
peace  from  which  the  U.S.S.R.— exhausted  by  the  war— would  be 
excluded.  We  did  not  know  the  Russian  aims;  they  would  probably 
ask  for  access  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  revision  of  the  Montreux  Con 
vention,  and  the  establishment  of  Russian  bases  in  Norway,  Finland, 
and  the  Baltic  States.  If  efficient  arrangements  were  made  for  general 
disarmament  and  security,  they  might  ask  for  less.  At  present  they 
might  be  content  with  some  general  resolution;  if  they  wanted  more 
than  this,  they  would  have  to  define  their  ideas  to  us  and  to  the 
United  States.  We  ought  to  let  them  see  that  we  were  treating  them 
on  an  equality,  and  that  the  peace  settlement  would  be  dictated 
largely  by  the  three  Powers. 

The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  reply  to  Stalin  on  November  2i,2  On 
the  previous  day  M.  Maisky  had  again  said  to  Mr.  Eden  that  Stalin 
had  not  intended  to  cause  offence  by  his  message,  and  that  he  had 
'only  practical  and  business-like  questions  in  view.'  The  Prime 
Minister's  message  promised  a  declaration  of  war  on  Finland  if  the 
Finns  did  not  stop  fighting  within  a  fortnight,3  and  said  that  Mr. 
Eden,  with  military  and  other  experts,  was  ready  to  go  to  Moscow. 
Stalin's  answer  was  now  more  friendly.4  He  accepted  the  proposal 
for  a  visit  by  Mr.  Eden.  Before  Mr.  Eden  arrived  in  Russia  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  threat  to  Moscow  had  passed.  The 
Germans  had  come  within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  but  between  the 
third  week  of  November  and  the  first  week  of  December  their 
attacks  failed,  and  the  Russians  began  to  push  them  back  on  a  wide 
front.  Winter  came  early  everywhere  on  the  Russian  front,  and  in 
spite  of  the  immense  Russian  losses  in  men,  material  and  territory, 
the  Germans  had  not  secured  their  objective— the  defeat  of  Russia  in 
1941.  They  were  thus  heavily  committed  in  eastern  Europe  at  the 
moment  when  they  added  the  United  States  to  their  enemies. 


1  The  Foreign  Office  had  long  been  aware  of  M.  Maisky 's  own  'calculated  indiscretions' 
and  propagandist  conversation  with  journalists.  A  foreign  diplomat,  before  the  entry  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  into  the  war,  had  said  to  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Office  that  *if  any  other 
ambassador  conducted  himself  like  Maisky,  he  would  be  persona  non  grata'  The  Foreign 
Office  had  decided  that  it  was  better  to  make  no  complaint  to  M.  Maisky  about  his 
activities. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  reply,  see  Churchill,  III,  471-2. 

3  The  Finnish  Government  took  no  notice  of  a  further  warning.  On  December  5  the 
British  Government  declared  war  on  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  on  Hungary  and 
Roumania.  For  an  exchange  of  messages  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  Marshal 
Mannerheim,  see  Churchill,  III,  474. 

4  For  the  text  of  the  reply,  see  Churchill,  III,  472-3. 
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(v) 

Anglo-Russian  demands  on  Iran  for  the  expulsion  of  German  nationals : 
refusal  of  the  Iranian  Government  to  meet  the  demands:  entry  of  Anglo- 
Russian  forces  into  Iran :  abdication  of  the  Shah>  and  Iranian  acceptance  of 
the  Allied  demands:  the  Anglo-Russo-Iranian  treaty  of  January  29,  1942* 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Foreign  Office  was  concerned  both  with 
Russian  and  German  influence  in  Iran.  Iran  was  of  economic  and 
strategic  importance  to  Great  Britain  as  a  source  of  oil,  and  owing 
to  its  geographical  position  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  with  frontiers  touching  Iraq,  Turkey,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Afghanistan, 
and  the  outposts  of  British  India.  Anglo-Iranian  relations  in  the 
recent  past  had  not  been  close  or  friendly.  The  Iranians  associated 
Great  Britain  with  the  partition  of  their  country,  under  the  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement  of  1907,  into  two  spheres  of  influence.  After  the 
first  World  War,  in  spite  of  British  efforts,  the  Soviet  Government 
had  been  able  to  re-establish  their  position. 

The  Russians  were  able  to  exercise  greater  pressure  than  the 
British  because  they  could  march  cross  their  own  frontiers  into  Iran. 
For  these  same  reasons  of  proximity,  they  had  always  been  the  most 
important  purchasers  of  Iranian  goods.  Here  again  the  Soviet 
Government  continued  in  a  new  form  the  policy  of  the  Tsarist  Govern 
ment;  they  made  trade  agreements  with  Iran,  and  sent  engineers  and 
technicians  into  the  country.  In  the  years  before  the  war,  their  most 
important  rivals— outside  the  area  of  the  oilfields  in  the  south— were 
German  rather  than  British.  The  Iranian  Government,  which,  under 
'the  dominant  impulse  of  the  Shah,  was  rapidly  modernising  Iran, 
had  welcomed  German  interest  in  the  country  not  only  for  economic 
reasons  but  also  as  a  set-off  against  Russian  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
British  influence. 

After  the  defeat  of  France  the  Germans  increased  their  hold  on 
Iran.  Iranian  opinion  was  impressed  with  the  scale  of  the  German 
victories,  and  thus  inclined  more  than  ever  to  look  to  Germany  as 
the  potential  deliverer  of  their  country  from  what  they  regarded  as 
Russian  and  British  domination.  In  the  spring  and- early  summer  of 
1941  the  German  successes  in  the  Balkans  gave  increased  scope  for 
anti-British  propaganda,  but  Iran  was  not  within  the  sphere  of  active 
military  operations  either  for  Germany  or  Great  Britain,  and— as  the 
Shah  well  knew— there  were  no  British  forces  available  to  compel 
Iran  to  put  a  curb  on  German  activities.1  Even  if  there  had  been 
troops  to  spare,  a  British  move  against  Iran  would  have  brought 
strong  opposition  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

1  The  revolt  of  Rashid  All  in  Iraq  was  largely  organised  on  Iranian  territory. 
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The  German  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  changed  the  situation.  The 
Russians  were  now  no  less  interested  than  the  British  in  getting  the 
Germans  out  of  Iran.  The  German  "fifth  column'  which  had  pre 
viously  menaced  Iraq  might  threaten  the  Caucasian  oilfields,  and 
damage  the  railway  from  Teheran  to  the  Persian  Gulf  which  was  of 
the  greatest  use  for  the  passage  of  British  and  American  supplies  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  Already  in  January,  1941,  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
instructed  Sir  R.  Bullard,  British  Minister  at  Teheran,  to  speak 
strongly  to  the  Iranian  Government  about  the  number  of  Germans- 
some  2,000— in  the  country. 

On  July  8,  at  his  first  meeting  with  Sir  S.  Cripps,  Stalin  approved 
of  a  joint  Anglo-Russian  demarche  at  Teheran.  M.  Maisky  also  raised 
the  matter  with  the  Foreign  Office,  and  suggested  that,  if  necessary, 
we  should  threaten  Iran  with  economic  sanctions.  The  Foreign 
Office  thought  it  better  first  to  try  the  effect  of  diplomatic  representa 
tions  for  the  removal  of  Germans  known  to  be  engaged  in  political 
activities.  The  Soviet  Government  agreed  with  this  plan.  Sir  R. 
Bullard  therefore  told  the  Iranian  Foreign  Minister  on  July  19  that, 
while  we  wanted  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Iran,  we  could  do 
so  only  if  the  Iranian  Government  preserved  their  own  freedom  from 
foreign  control.  We  therefore  asked  for  the  expulsion  of  certain  speci 
fied  Germans.  The  Soviet  Minister  made  a  similar  request.  The 
Iranian  Government  agreed  that  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Germans  in  the  country  was  desirable,  but  did  little  to  turn  them  out. 

The  Foreign  Office  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  meanwhile  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  Iranians  did  not  expel  the  Germans,  a 
threat  of  economic  sanctions  would  be  useless,  since  the  Iranians 
would  reply  by  cutting  off  our  oil  supplies.  The  only  means  of 
securing  our  demands  would  be  a  threat  of  a  Russian  invasion  from 
the  north  and  a  British  invasion  from  the  south.  The  Soviet  Govern 
ment  agreed  to  a  joint  move  of  this  kind  if  our  demands  were 
refused. 

The  British  and  Soviet  Ministers  made  a  new  approach  to  the 
Iranian  Government  on  August  16.  They  asked  cin  the  most  formal 
and  emphatic  manner'  for  the  expulsion  of  most  of  the  Germans. 
They  made  no  open  threat  of  the  use  of  force  if  their  demand  were 
refused,  and  repeated  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  designs  against  the  neutrality,  independence  or  territorial  integ 
rity  of  Iran.  The  Iranian  Government  replied  that  they  were  reducing 
the  numbers  of  the  Germans,  but  that  their  expulsion  was  solely  an 
Iranian  concern,  and  that  they  (the  Iranian  Government)  could  not 
put  into  effect  against  the  nationals  of  one  State  measures  incom 
patible  with  the  neutrality  of  Iran. 

In  view  of  this  unsatisfactory  reply,  British  and  Russian  troops  on 
August  25  entered  respectively  the  southern  and  northern  frontiers  of 
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Iran,  and  the  two  Ministers  presented  a  note  to  the  Iranian  Govern 
ment  that  the  Allies  were  compelled  to  take  these  military  measures 
against  the  activities  of  the  Axis  Powers.  The  Iranian  Government 
nominally  accepted  the  Allied  demands;  they  still  delayed  in 
carrying  them  out.  The  Allies  then  decided  to  advance  on  Teheran. 
Their  troops  entered  the  suburbs  of  the  city  on  September  17, 
and  secured  the  abdication  of  the  Shah.  After  rounding  up  most 
of  the  German  agents,  the  Allies  withdrew  to  lines  upon  which 
they  had  agreed.  Negotiations  were  opened  for  an  Anglo-Russian- 
Iranian  treaty,  but  the  treaty  was  not  accepted  by  the  Majlis  until 
January  26,  1942;  it  was  signed  three  days  later.  Under  its  terms  the 
two  occupying  Powers  agreed  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity, 
sovereignty,  and  political  independence  of  Iran  and  to  defend  her 
against  aggression.  They  promised  to  withdraw  their  forces  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  war,  and  meanwhile  to  ensure  that  the 
presence  of  their  troops  in  Iran  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  the 
national  administration  and  economic  life.  The  Iranian  Government, 
on  their  side,  agreed  to  allow  the  Allied  Powers  all  facilities  for 
carrying  out  their  undertakings.  The  Iranian  Minister  in  London 
asked  Mr,  Eden  whether  he  could  give  an  additional  public  re 
assurance  about  Iranian  territorial  integrity  and  independence.  Mr. 
Eden  therefore  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  British  and 
Soviet  Governments  had  no  designs  which  would  conflict  with  their 
undertakings.  Mr.  Eden  quoted  a  speech  of  November  6,  1941,  by 
Stalin  affirming  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  no  such  war  aims  as  'the 
conquest  of  foreign  territory,  and  the  enslaving  of  other  nations  .  .  . 
in  Europe  and  Asia.5 


CHAPTER  VIII 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan 

(i) 

Anglo-Japanese  relations  from  the  outbreak  of  war  to  the  end  of  1940:  the 
temporary  closing  of  the  Burma  Road:  the  Tripartite  Pact:  the  reopening  of 
the  Burma  Road:  Anglo-American  discussions  on  the  Far  Eastern  situation. 

IN  September,  1939,  Japan  had  been  at  war  with  China,  in  fact, 
though  not  in  name,  for  more  than  two  years.  The  war  had  become 
a  test  of  endurance  in  which  the  Japanese  were  trying  to  cut  off 
Chinese  supplies  from  abroad  and  the  Chinese  were  hoping  to  wear 
down  the  Japanese  forces  in  the  field  and  indirectly  to  break  the 
internal  economy  of  Japan.  The  Japanese  believed  that  they  could 
win  this  test  of  endurance,  but— apart  from  the  military  extremists— 
they  would  have  been  well  satisfied  to  find  a  way  out  of  it  without 
loss  of  face  and  on  terms  satisfactory  to  themselves.  They  regarded 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as  primarily  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  Chinese  resistance.  Japanese  interests  therefore 
appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Axis  Powers,  and  the  Government 
had  been  considering  whether  they  would  accept  the  transformation 
of  the  tripartite  "anti-Comintern5  pact  of  1936  into  a  military  alliance. 
Although  they  were  disconcerted  by  the  Russo-German  agreement,1 
they  were  not  inclined  to  alter  their  policy  in  favour  of  a  rapprochement 
with  Great  Britain  and  France;  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  seemed 
rather  to  provide  them  with  a  chance  to  establish  their  predominance 
in  China  so  firmly  that  the  victors  in  the  war  would  be  unable  to 
overthrow  it. 

The  Japanese  began  at  once  to  make  use  of  their  opportunity.  On 
September  5  Sir  R.  Craigie,  British  Ambassador  at  Tokyo,  was  given 
a  note  of  'friendly  advice'  that  the  belligerents  should  withdraw  their 
military  forces  from  those  parts  of  China  occupied  by  the  Japanese. 
The  British  Government  left  this  'friendly  advice'  unanswered.  On 
hearing  from  the  United  States  Government  that  the  latter  intended 
to  keep  the  American  garrisons  in  China,  they  decided  to  maintain 
at  least  a  token  force  in  Tientsin.  In  spite  of  considerable  excitement 
in  Japan  over  British  action  in  taking  a  number  of  German  technicians 

1  The  Japanese  Government  resigned  on  August  28,  1939,  and  a  new  Cabinet  was 
formed  by  General  Abe.  This  government  was  replaced  in  January,  1940,  by  a  Cabinet 
under  Admiral  Yonai,  with  Mr.  Arita  as  Foreign  Minister. 
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off  a  Japanese  ship— the  Asamu  Marul—near  to  Japanese  home  waters 
in  January,  1940,  Japanese  policy  remained  cautious  even  after  the 
German  successes  in  Scandinavia.  As  late  as  June  12,  1940,  the 
Japanese  Government  agreed  to  settle  by  a  compromise  a  long 
standing  dispute  with  the  British  Government  over  a  large  sum  of 
silver  lodged  in  Tientsin  banks.  The  collapse  of  France,  however, 
gave  an  opening  which  the  moderates  as  well  as  the  extremists  in 
Japan  could  not  fail  to  exploit.  Japanese  opinion  expected  the 
collapse  of  Great  Britain  to  follow  that  of  France.  If  Japan  did  not 
act  quickly,  the  Germans  might  make  peace  in  Europe  and  dispose 
of  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  the  defeated  Powers  without  regard  to 
Japanese  interests. 

The  first  Japanese  demands  were  put  forward  bluntly  and  with 
menace  through  a  military  channel  and  then  presented  more  politely 
by  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office.  Sir  R.  Craigie  reported  on  June  19 
a  statement  from  the  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  to  the  British 
Military  Attache  that  the  Japanese  felt  they  would  'earn  the  obloquy 
of  their  descendents3  if  they  did  not  use  the  chances  before  them. 
They  must  insist,  therefore,  upon  the  closing  of  the  Burma  Road  and 
the  frontier  at  Hong  Kong,  and  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from 
Shanghai.  Mr.  Arita  put  these  same  requests  in  a  less  brusque  form. 

The  War  Cabinet  could  not  give  an  answer  without  consulting  the 
Dominions  and  the  United  States.  They  had  already  decided  to  ask 
the  latter  whether  they  would  announce  their  unwillingness  to  allow 
any  change  in  the  status  quo  in  the  Far  East  or  the  Pacific.  The 
Foreign  Office  now  instructed  Lord  Lothian  to  point  out  that  an 
American  declaration  was  even  more  urgent,  and  that  the  policy  of 
refusing  to  negotiate  a  new  trade  treaty  with  Japan  was  no  longer 
adequate.2  The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  the  United  States  had 
to  choose  between  two  lines  of  policy.  They  might  increase  their 
pressure  by  enforcing  a  full  economic  embargo  against  Japan,  or 
by  sending  American  warships  to  Singapore.  As  an  alternative  policy, 
they  might  try  to  keep  the  Japanese  from  further  aggression  by  an 
offer  to  assist  in  bringing  about  peace  with  China  on  the  basis  of  a 
restoration  of  Chinese  independence  and  territory.  Lord  Lothian 
gave  Mr.  Hull  an  aide-memoire  in  these  terms  on  June  27.  Mr.  Hull 
replied  next  day  that  the  United  States  Government  could  not  accept 
any  of  the  British  suggestions.  They  had  tried  to  restrain  Japan  by 
diplomatic  pressure  and  economic  threats,  and  by  keeping  their  main 
fleet  in.  the  Pacific.  They  might  have  to  move  the  fleet  into  the 

1  The  dispute  over  this  action  was  settled  by  a  compromise  under  which  the  British 
Government  returned  some  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Japanese  agreed  not  to  cany  certain 
categories  of  Germans  on  their  ships. 

a  On  July  26,  1939,  the  United  States  Government  had  given  notice  of  the  termination 
in  six  months*  time,  of  their  Commercial  Agreement  of  191 1  with  Japan. 
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Atlantic;  hence  they  could  not  risk  war  with  Japan.  They  had  also 
been  considering  the  possibility  of  a  general  settlement  in  the  Far 
East,  but  their  information  showed  that  the  Japanese  were  deter 
mined  to  go  on  with  an  aggressive  policy  wherever  they  were  not 
stopped  by  material  opposition.  Mr.  Hull  thought  it  better  to  acquiesce 
in  retreats  under  force  majeure  in  the  hope  of  a  turn  of  the  tide,  while 
refusing  surrenders  which  would  be  irrevocable. 

The  Foreign  Office  on  June  29  drew  up  a  memorandum  in  the 
light  of  this  reply.  They  considered  that  the  political  consequences  of 
closing  the  Burma  Road  might  be  more  serious  than  the  economic 
effects;  the  supplies— mainly  American— carried  on  the  Road  in  1939 
had  amounted  only  to  21,965  metric  tons.  The  political  consequences, 
however,  might  be  to  compel  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  come  to 
terms  with  Japan  or  to  rely  on  Russia.  Moreover  Sir  R.  Craigie,  who 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  accepting  the  Japanese  demand,  thought 
nonetheless  that  other  demands  would  follow. 

The  War  Cabinet  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staffs  considered  that  we  could 
not  take  action  which  would  involve  us  in  war  with  Japan,  and  that, 
if  we  had  to  close  the  Burma  Road,  we  had  better  do  so,  as  Mr.  Hull 
had  suggested,  on  the  basis  of  yielding  to  force  majeure.  The  War 
Cabinet,  however,  accepted  a  Foreign  Office  proposal  that  Sir  R. 
Craigie  should  be  told  to  find  out  what  chance  there  was  of  reaching 
a  settlement  without  full  acceptance  of  the  Japanese  demands.  He 
was  instructed  on  July  6  to  explain  that  we  could  not  close  the 
Burma  Road  to  legitimate  trade  without  departing  from  neutrality 
and  discriminating  against  China,  and  that  a  decision  to  cut  off 
supplies  to  China  would  also,  in  law,  oblige  us  to  act  similarly  with 
regard  to  Japan,  but  we  had  no  intention  of  taking  this  course. 

On  July  9  Lord  Halifax  submitted  another  memorandum  to 
the  War  Cabinet  giving  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  refusal  of  the 
Japanese  demands  would  not  bring  'total  war'  with  Japan.  The 
Japanese  could  not  be  sure  that  the  United  States  would  not  come 
to  our  support.  They  were  unlikely  to  give  up  their  cautious  methods 
of  probing  for  weak  points,  and  withdrawing  if  resistance  were 
offered.  Their  first  reaction  to  our  refusal  to  close  the  Burma  Road 
would  probably  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  blockade  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  a  renewal  of  pressure  on  our  economic  interests  in  China. 
More  forcible  action  would  follow  later,  if  at  all.  On  the  other  hand 
the  closing  of  the  Road  would  have  a  most  unfavourable  effect  on 
China  and  on  American  public  opinion.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
give  way  at  least  until  we  had  tried  to  bring  about  a  general  settle 
ment  in  the  Far  East. 

Sir  R.  Craigie,  however,  thought  that  there  was  a  real  danger  of 
Japanese  entry  into  the  war.  Mr.  Arita  had  replied  on  July  9  that  the 
Japanese  would  insist  on  the  closing  of  the  Road,  and  that  further 
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delay  might  have  serious  consequences.  Sir  R.  Craigie  then  suggested 
to  Lord  Halifax  that  we  might  agree  to  close  the  Road  for  three 
months  only  (i.e.  over  the  rainy  season)  and  on  condition  that  during 
this  time  special  efforts  would  be  made  to  bring  about  a  just  and 
durable  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

The  War  Cabinet  accepted  this  suggestion.  The  Japanese  also 
agreed  to  it,  though  they  tried  to  secure  the  omission  of  any  public 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  closure  was  for  three  months  only.1  At 
this  point  another  change  of  government  took  place  in  Japan.  The 
new  government,  under  Prince  Konoye,  was  more  pro-Axis  in  its 
views.  The  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Matsuoka,  had  been  the  Japanese 
delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  with 
drawal  from  the  League.  He  told  Sir  R.  Craigie  on  July  27  that  Japan 
ewas  determined,  and  in  fact,  compelled  by  circumstances,  to  set  up 
a  new  order  in  the  Far  East/  while  Great  Britain  was  'resisting  these 
tendencies  with  every  means  at  her  command  ...  It  was  therefore 
difficult  to  see  how  [a]  fundamental  clash  of  interests  and  purpose 
could  be  avoided.' 


On  August  i  the  new  Japanese  Government  issued  a  statement  on 
national  policy.  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  the  aims  of  Japan  were 
described  as,  first  of  all,  a  complete  settlement  of  the  'China  affair,' 
and  ultimately  the  construction  of  a  new  order  in  Greater  East  Asia. 
The  proposed  domestic  changes  meant  the  suppression  of  all  that 
remained  of  a  liberal  parliamentary  regime.  About  three-quarters  of 
Japanese  foreign  trade  was  with  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  Empire;  the  whole  structure  of  the  Japanese 
economy  was  to  be  recast  to  fit  the  framework  of  a  'self-sufficient*  bloc 
in  the  China  and  south-east  Asia  area  under  the  control  of  Japan.2 
The  Foreign  Office  did  not  expect  any  immediate  move  by  Japan 
against  Great  Britain,3  but  it  was  clear  that  the  Japanese  Govern 
ment  would  not  even  discuss  a  settlement  of  an  acceptable  kind  with 
China.  Thus  there  was  no  chance  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition 
upon  which  Great  Britain  had  agreed  to  the  temporary  closing  of  the 

1  The  period  was  from  July  18  to  October  18.  Mr.  Hull  described  the  closing  of  the 
Road  as  an  unwarranted  interposition  of  obstacles  to  world  trade.  The  Foreign  Office 
regarded  Mr.  Hull's  statement  as  surprising;  he  had  known  of  the  proposal,  and  had 
agreed  that  the  United  States  Government  had  no  cause  for  complaint,  since  they  were 
unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to  go  to  war  in  support  of  Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  a 
Japanese  attack.  Mr.  Hull  explained  later  to  Lord  Lothian  that  the  chief  purpose  of  his 
statement  had  been  to  call  attention  to  the  lawless  conduct  of  Japan. 

2  On  July  26,  1940,  the  United  States  Government  subjected  to  licence  all  exports  of 
aviation  fuel  and  lubricants,  and  certain  kinds  of  scrap  metal.  This  measure  was  obviously 
directed  against  Japan ;  it  was  not  an  'embargo',  and,  in  fact,  the  value  of  oil  exports  to 
Japan  in  August,  1940,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  previous  six  months  of  1940.  The 
value  of  scrap  exports  in  August  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  previous  six  months. 

3  For  the  Prime  Minister's  view,  see  Churchill,  II,  57 1 . 
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Burma  Road.  Furthermore  on  September  5  the  Japanese  Govern 
ment  announced1  the  signature  of  a  political  agreement  with  the 
Vichy  Government  allowing  the  passage  of  Japanese  troops  through 
Indo-China  and  recognising  the  predominance  of  the  political  and 
economic  interests  of  Japan  in  the  Far  East.  Within  the  next  three 
weeks,  a  military  agreement  with  the  French  allowed  the  Japanese  to 
send  troops  to  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and  to  use  certain  airports  north 
of  the  Red  River.2  On  September  27  the  German  wireless  reported 
the  conclusion  of  a  tripartite  pact  between  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 
for  the  creation  of  a  'new  order'  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  terms 
included  promises  of  mutual  aid  if  any  one  of  the  parties  were 
attacked  by  a  Power  not  taking  part  in  the  European  war  or  the 
"hostilities'  in  China.  The  pact  was  obviously  directed  against  the 
United  States  as  the  only  Power  likely  to  deliver  such  an  attack.3 

These  developments  made  it  difficult  to  justify  to  opinion  in  Great 
Britain— or  in  the  United  States—  a  renewal  of  the  three  months3 
agreement  about  the  Burma  Road.  The  Foreign  Office,  and  Sir  R. 
Craigie,  took  the  view  that  a  refusal  to  extend  the  agreement  would 
not  lead  to  war  with  Japan.  They  recommended  that  we  should  tell 
the  Japanese  Government  that  our  purpose  in  making  the  agreement 
had  not  been  realised,  and  that,  so  far  from  accepting  a  general 
settlement  in  the  Far  East,  the  Japanese  Government  had  opened  the 
way  for  an  attack  on  the  Chinese  through  Indo-China,  and  had 
signed  a  pact  with  the  Axis  Powers. 

Sir  R.  Craigie  told  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  of  the  British 
decision  on  October  8.  There  were  no  immediate  Japanese  'reprisals.' 
It  seemed  clear  that  the  Japanese  had  been  impressed  by  the  British 
air  successes  and  the  German  failure  to  invade  Great  Britain.  They 
were  also  influenced  by  the  American  economic  action  on  September 
26— before  the  announcement  of  the  tripartite  pact— in  extending  to 
all  grades  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  the  order  forbidding  export  except 
under  licence.  The  announcement,  on  September  25,  of  another 
American  loan  to  China  was  also  a  sign  that  the  United  States  did 
not  intend  to  give  up  support  of  General  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

The  Foreign  Office  indeed  continued  to  watch  with  anxiety  every 

1  The  general  nature  of  the  Japanese  demands  with  regard  to  Indo-China,  and  the 
decision  of  the  Vichy  Government  to  accept  them,  had  been  known  for  some  weeks  before 
this  announcement. 

2  i.e.  in  Tonkin. 

3  Mr.  Hull  issued  an  official  statement  that  the  signature  of  the  pact  did  not  'sub 
stantially  alter  a  situation  which  has  existed  for  several  years.'  He  told  Lord  Lothian  on 
September  30  that  the  pact  would  make  no  difference  to  the  American  policy  of  aid  to 
Great  Britain.  In  view  of  the  greater  advantages  which  the  pact  seemed  to  offer  to 
Germany,  the  Foreign  Office  was  not  altogether  sure  whether  the  initiative  in  concluding 
it  came  from  Japan.  Sir  R.  Craigie  reported  information  from  a  good  source  that, 
although  Japan  also  wanted  the  pact,  the  initiative  came  from  Germany,  and  was 
due  to  German  fear  of  attack  by  Russia. 
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move  in  American  policy  and  to  respond  to  every  chance  of  co 
operation.  Mr.  Hull,  in  his  conversation  of  September  30  with  Lord 
Lothian,  said  that  the  United  States  Government  had  not  thought  it 
possible  to  prevent  Japanese  encroachments  upon  Indo-China,  and 
that  he  could  not  give  a  pledge  of  American  support  if  the  reopening 
of  the  Burma  Road  led  to  a  Japanese  attack.  Nonetheless  he  asked 
whether  the  British,  Australian,  and  Netherlands  Governments  had 
discussed  plans  for  common  action,  and  what  were  the  facts  about 
their  common  resources.  Lord  Lothian  was  instructed  on  October  5 
to  say  that  we  would  welcome  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  Governments  concerned.  The  matter 
was  left  open,  but  on  October  7  Mr.  Hull  said  that  discussions  on  the 
problems  of  common  defence— without  committing  the  Governments 
concerned— should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible.  The  British  Govern 
ment  suggested  that,  in  addition  to  discussions  in  London  and 
Washington,  United  States  representatives  might  attend  a  Defence 
Conference  about  to  be  held  at  Singapore.  Lord  Lothian  found, 
however,  two  days  later,  that  Mr.  Hull  had  changed  his  mind  about 
procedure,  and  in  any  case  did  not  want  American  representation  at 
a  conference.  Lord  Lothian  thought  that  the  change  was  due  to 
reasons  of  domestic  policy.  The  press  would  certainly  hear  of  a  con 
ference,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  opponents  would  allege  that  he  was 
deliberately  provoking  war.1 


(ii) 

Mr.  Matsuoka's  visit  to  Europe:  British  proposals  for  an  Anglo-American- 
Dutch  warning  to  Japan :  Japanese  moves  in  Indo-China :  American  economic 
action  against  Japan :  Japanese  proposals  to  the  United  States  (January- 
August,  1941}. 

At  the  end  of  1940  the  'rhythm'  of  Japanese  policy  was  clear.  In 
retrospect  it  is  easy  to  see  the  fundamental  error  behind  this  policy, 
even  though  it  won  great  temporary  successes.  The  Japanese  army 
and  the  politicians  who  supported  the  military  extremists  knew  too 
little  of  the  outside  world,  and  there  was  a  time-lag  in  all  their 
judgments.  They  concluded  the  Tripartite  Pact  within  a  few  days  of 
the  failure  of  the  German  air  force  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  invasion 
of  Great  Britain;  they  attacked  the  United  States  within  a  few  days 

1  After  the  Presidential  election  the  President  agreed  to  secret  'non-binding'  Anglo- 
American  staff  conversations  in  Washington.  These  conversations,  which  covered  the 
whole  strategical  field,  began  at  the  end  of  January,  1941,  and  continued  until  the  end 
of  March.  See  Grand  Strategy,  II,  423-7. 
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after  the  failure  of  the  German  army  to  reach  Moscow  and  to  break 
Russian  resistance.  They  went  on  talking  of  a  'new  order3  in  Asia 
long  after  the  manifest  failure  of  the  Germans  to  establish  a  'new 
order'  in  Europe. 

The  nemesis  of  Japanese  miscalculation  lay,  however,  in  the  future. 
The  immediate  situation  was  one  of  great  danger  for  Great  Britain, 
and,  increasingly,  for  the  United  States.  British  policy,  therefore,  in 
1941,  as  in  1940,  aimed  at  deterring  Japan  as  long  as  possible  from 
entering  the  war,  and  increasing  her  difficulties  if  she  did  so.  This 
policy  continued  to  require  close  collaboration  with  the  United 
States.  At  the  end  of  January,  1941,  the  Japanese  seemed  about  to 
renew  their  southward  move.  The  Japanese  Government  insisted  on 
their  mediation  in  a  territorial  dispute  between  the  Vichy  Govern 
ment  and  Thailand.1  There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
intending  to  use  this  mediation  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  control 
of  Indo-China,  and  possibly  getting  a  military  agreement  with  Thai 
land  for  action  against  British  and  Dutch  territories.  Mr.  Eden 
therefore  spoke  on  February  7  in  strong  terms  to  the  Japanese  Ambas 
sador.  He  said  that  we  would  not  give  way  to  Japanese  claims  to 
domination  in  the  Far  East,  and  that  we  should  defend  ourselves 
against  Japanese  attack.  We  were  now  sure  that,  with  our  own 
resources  and  an  increasing  amount  of  American  help,  we  should 
win  the  war. 

The  United  States  Government  also  had  information  about  the 
probability  of  a  Japanese  move  in  February.  President  Roosevelt 
told  Lord  Halifax  on  February  8  that  American  public  opinion  would 
be  unlikely  to  approve  a  declaration  of  war  on  Japan  unless  the  latter 
attacked  American  territory.  In  any  case  a  campaign  in  the  Pacific 
would  be  a  dangerous  diversion  of  resources  from  the  main  theatre 
of  operations  in  the  west.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  considering  what 
he  could  do  to  deter  Japan.  He  felt  that  he  was  'through  with 
bluffing,'  and  that  the  Japanese  well  knew  the  limitations  of  possible 
American  action.  He  might  issue  a  further  warning  to  American 
nationals  to  leave  the  Far  East2  or  he  might  send  six  or  eight  more 
submarines  to  Manila  or  tell  Admiral  Nomura,  the  new  Japanese 
Ambassador,  who  was  arriving  in  a  few  days,  that  he  hoped  that  the 
rumours  about  impending  Japanese  action  were  untrue  since  it  would 
be  a  pity  if  the  Ambassador  had  to  leave  almost  at  once. 

On  February  1 1  Mr.  Eden  instructed  Lord  Halifax  to  point  out 
to  the  State  Department  that,  if  Japan,  under  German  pressure, 

1  The  Thai  claims  were  mainly  for  the  return  of  territory  which  had  been  annexed  by 
France. 

2  The  United  States  Government  had  issued  a  warning  early  in  October,  1940,  that 
American  women  and  children  should  leave  China  and  Japan.  Mr.  Hull  described  this 
warning  as  the  best  way  of  bringing  home  to  Japan  that  the  United  States  'meant 
business.' 
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should  force  us  into  war,  we  might  have  to  move  our  fleet  tem 
porarily  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  move 
would  prolong  the  war  and  make  ultimate  success  impossible  without 
full  American  participation.  The  initiative  lay  with  Japan;  we  alone 
could  not  keep  her  from  aggression.  We  thought  that  the  best  deter 
rent  would  be  a  joint  Anglo-American  declaration  that  any  attack 
on  our  own  or  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Far  East  would  involve 
Japan  in  war  with  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  British  Empire. 
We  realised  that  the  United  States  Government  would  hardly  go  as 
far  as  a  statement  on  these  lines,  but  Mr.  Hopkins  had  suggested  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  might  make  plain  'in  words  of  one  syllable5  American 
interests  in  the  Far  East.* 


For  a  short  time,  however,  the  situation  seemed  a  little  easier. 
Mr.  Eden's  statement  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador  seems  to  have 
had  some  effect.  Mr.  Matsuoka  gave  Sir  R.  Craigie  on  February  15 
a  copy  of  a  memorandum  which  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  London 
had  been  instructed  to  present  to  the  Foreign  Office.  The  memo 
randum  was  on  the  usual  Japanese  lines,  and  included  a  personal 
message  from  Mr.  Matsuoka  asserting  the  peaceful  nature  of  Japanese 
aims.  Mr.  Matsuoka  said  that  Japan  was  prepared  to  act  as  mediator 
'not  only  in  Greater  East  Asia,  but  anywhere  the  world  over.5  The 
Foreign  Office,  though  in  no  doubt  about  Mr.  Matsuoka's  insincerity, 
considered  it  desirable  to  reply  to  this  offer.  Hence  on  February  24 
the  Prime  Minister  sent  an  answer  explaining  why  we  were  fighting 
Germany  and  also  why  we  hoped  to  defeat  her.  Mr.  Churchill  wrote 
that  there  was  no  question  of  mediation  or  compromise.2  Mr. 
Matsuoka  indeed  retracted  his  offer— probably  owing  to  German 
displeasure— on  February  21.  On  February  27  he  addressed  a  memo 
randum  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  intended 
to  suggest  acting  as  mediator  between  the  belligerents.  He  was  merely 
stating  his  views  in  a  general  and  abstract  manner  and  in  order  to 
make  clear  the  attitude  of  Japan  towards  the  problems  of  peace. 

Mr.  Matsuoka  himself  now  came  on  a  visit  to  Europe.  He  told  Sir 
R.  Craigie  on  February  27  that  he  wanted  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
Europe  his  Allies  desired  to  establish  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Sir  R. 
Craigie  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  visit  would  increase  the  strain 

1  The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  personal  message  to  President  Roosevelt  on  February  15 
reinforcing  the  arguments  used  by  Lord  Halifax.  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill, 
III,  157-8.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  already  seen  Admiral  Nomura,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hull, 
had  used  'friendly  but  very  straight  terms'  in  telling  him  that  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  were  strongly  opposed  to  Japanese  methods  of  aggression.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  made  it  clear  that  another  Japanese  move  might  lead  to  war  with  the 
United  States. 

2  The  Prime  Minister  gave  a  copy  of  his  reply  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador.  For  a 
record  of  his  conversation  with  the  Ambassador,  see  Churchill,  III,  159. 
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on  Anglo-Japanese  relations  because  it  would  be  assumed  that  he 
had  come  to  reinforce  the  Tripartite  Pact  in  a  sense  still  more  favour 
able  to  his  Allies.  Mr.  Matsuoka  left  Tokyo  on  March  12.  The  Prime 
Minister  decided  to  send  him  a  message  during  his  visit,  but  the 
arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  the  message  broke  down  and  Mr. 
Matsuoka  received  it  only  on  April  2  from  Sir  S.  Cripps  in  Moscow. 
The  message  consisted  of  a  series  of  questions  which  the  Japanese 
Government  might  put  to  themselves  about  the  future  course  of  the 
war,  with  the  implication  that  Japan  would  be  well  advised  to  alter 
her  policy  in  order  to  avoid  a  serious  catastrophe.* 

The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  the  real  purpose  of  Mr.  Matsuoka's 
visit  was  to  persuade  Hitler  to  put  pressure  on  Russia  to  come  to 
terms  with  Japan  and  give  up  the  support  of  General  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  In  fact  Mr.  Matsuoka  obtained  a  neutrality  agreement  from 
the  Soviet  Government  on  April  13.  This  agreement  left  the  Russians 
free  to  meet  the  increasing  German  threat  from  the  west;  it  also  left 
the  Japanese—as  far  as  they  could  trust  Russian  promises— free  to 
make  another  southward  move.  Reports  of  Japanese  troop  concen 
trations  suggested  that  the  move  might  take  place  at  once,  and  that 
it  might  be  directed  against  Singapore.  In  these  circumstances  the 
British  Government  decided  again  to  raise  the  question  of  a  joint  or 
parallel  declaration  by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Netherlands.2 

The  United  States  and  the  Netherlands  Governments  still  thought 
that  a  public  declaration  would  be  too  provocative,  and  for  the  time 
the  British  Government  again  accepted  their  views.  The  Japanese  did 
not  begin  any  new  military  move,  but  the  situation  remained  un 
certain  and  dangerous.  On  the  night  of  May  17-18  Lord  Halifax 
reported  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hull  which  led  at  first  to  some  dis 
quiet  in  London.  Mr.  Hull  said  that  when  Admiral  Nomura  had 
come  to  Washington  he  had  raised  the  question  of  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  and  of  a  settlement  with  China  on  terms 
which  did  not  appear  unreasonable,  i.e.  a  recognition  of  the  inde 
pendence  of  China  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  forces. 
Admiral  Nomura  had  said  that  he  spoke  with  the  assent  of  the  naval 
and  military  chiefs,  and  hoped  to  get  the  support  of  the  Emperor 
and  of  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  except  Mr.  Matsuoka.  He  had 
now  obtained  their  support.  Mr.  Hull  did  not  think  that  there  was 

1  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  167-8.  The  final  questions  were  as 
follows:  'Is  it  true  that  the  production  of  steel  in  the  United  States  during  1941  will  be 
75  million  tons,  and  in  Great  Britain  about  i  aj  ?  .  .  .  If  Germany  should  happen  to  be 
defeated,  as  she  was  last  time,  would  not  the  7  million  tons  steel  production  of  Japan  be 
inadequate  for  a  single-handed  war  ?' 

2  On  April  25  the  Japanese  Ambassador  brought  to  Mr.  Eden  a  polite  but  uncom 
promising  reply  from  Mr.  Matsuoka  to  the  Prime  Minister's  letter.  Mr.  Matsuoka  said 
that  Japanese  policy  had  been  decided  after  the  most  careful  consideration*  and  that  it 
would  be  carried  out. 
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much  chance  of  success ;  but,  if  there  were  only  one  chance  in  twenty- 
five,  he  ought  to  listen  to  any  further  approach.  The  Foreign  Office 
had  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Matsuoka  himself  was  sponsoring  this 
approach,  and  that  his  aim  was  to  separate  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  from  that  of  Great  Britain,  retain  Manchukuo  and  the  Japanese 
position  in  Thailand  and  Indo-China,  and  allow  Japan  to  withdraw 
from  China  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  face.  Lord  Halifax  was 
instructed  on  May  21  to  put  the  British  view  to  Mr.  Hull.  Although 
Mr.  Hull  did  not  take  kindly  to  what  he  called  a  'lecture'  from  the 
British  Government,  he  repeated  that  he  did  not  himself  expect  the 
talks  to  succeed.  The  talks  had  not  produced  any  result  before  the 
Japanese  moved  into  southern  Indo-China. 

Meanwhile  the  Secretary  of  State  was  considering  once  more  the 
question  of  a  public  declaration.  The  Netherlands  Government 
wanted  assurances  of  British  support  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  The  War  Cabinet  thought  it  undesirable  to  enter 
into  any  commitments  unless  the  United  States  made  a  public  decla 
ration  that  they  also  would  join  a  defence  agreement,  but  they  could 
not  refuse  the  Dutch  request.  Lord  Halifax  was  therefore  instructed 
on  May  22  to  tell  Mr.  Hull  that  we  intended  to  make  a  public 
declaration  unless  the  United  States  Government  saw  serious  objec 
tion  to  it.  The  declaration  would  welcome  the  determination  of  the 
Netherlands  Government  to  resist  attack  in  the  East  Indies,1  and 
would  state  that  Great  Britain  would  regard  an  attack  on  any  part 
of  the  line  from  Malaya  to  New  Zealand  through  the  East  Indies  as  a 
threat  to  British  interests.  Mr.  Hull  did  not  object  if  the  statement 
were  not  in  provocative  terms;  he  was  afraid  that,  whatever  the 
terms,  the  Japanese  extremists  would  read  provocation  into  them. 
The  Dominion  Governments  also  had  doubts  about  a  public  state 
ment,  especially  without  American  participation.  Sir  R.  Craigie's 
opinion  was  that,  in  view  of  a  deadlock  in  the  economic  negotiations 
between  the  Netherlands  Government  and  Japan,2  a  public  declara 
tion  might  'just  touch  off  an  explosion.'  Sir  R.  Craigie  suggested  that 
he  should  tell  Mr.  Matsuoka  that  he  hoped  he  would  succeed  in 
preventing  an  attack  on  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  since  Great  Britain 
would  be  necessarily  concerned  as  an  ally  of  the  Netherlands.3 

1  M.  van  Kleffens  had  made  a  broadcast  statement  to  this  effect  on  May  6. 

2  These  negotiations— mainly  over  export  quotas  for  tin  and  rubber—had  begun  in 
September,  1940.  No  agreement  had  been  reached  by  the  end  of  June.  The  British 
Government  had  refused  a  request  by  Mr.  Matsuoka  on  May  22  for  their  'good  offices' 
in  persuading  the  Netherlands  Government  to  accept  the  Japanese  demands. 

8  The  Foreign  Office  instructed  Sir  R.  Craigie  not  to  use  the  words  'automatically 
involved'  since  so  definite  a  statement  could  not  be  made  without  further  consultation 
with  the  Dominions.  Mr.  Eden  told  the  Netherlands  Government  on  August  i  that  the 
British  Government  would  do  their  utmost  to  assist  in  safeguarding  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  though  they  must  remain  'sole  judge*  of  what  action  or 
military  measures  on  their  part  might  be  practicable.  This  statement  was  confirmed  in 
writing  on  September  5. 
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The  German  attack  on  Russia  brought  a  new  turn  in  the  situation. 
Sir  R.  Craigie  telegraphed  on  June  24  that  the  German  Ambassador 
at  Tokyo  was  offering  Japan  the  Russian  Far  Eastern  Maritime 
provinces  in  return  for  Japanese  assistance.  The  Foreign  Office  view 
was  that  for  the  time  Japan  would  remain  neutral,  and  that  it  was 
better  not  to  try  to  influence  her  decision.  On  the  other  hand  she 
was  likely  to  use  the  opportunity  to  make  a  southward  move, 
probably  to  secure  bases  in  Indo-China.  The  problem  once  again 
was  to  decide  upon  measures  which  would  be  a  warning  to  Japan 
without  actually  provoking  her  to  war. 

The  Foreign  Office  and  the  State  Department  had  information 
early  in  July  that  Japan  was  likely  to  move  within  a  few  weeks.  Mr. 
Welles  told  Lord  Halifax  that  the  United  States  Government  had 
decided  not  to  make  any  further  communication  of  a  'mandatory 
kind'  to  the  Japanese  until  they  had  committed  some  covert  act.'  As 
soon  as  such  an  act  had  taken  place,  the  United  States  would  impose 
an  embargo  on  the  principal  materials  imported  by  Japan.  On  July  19 
Mr.  Welles  said  that  the  United  States  might  freeze  all  Japanese 
assets  and  thus  bring  to  a  standstill  all  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  except  by  special  licence.  The  United  States 
Government  did  not  ask  the  British  Government  to  take  similar 
action,  but  after  consultation  with  the  Dominions,  the  War  Cabinet 
decided  to  follow  American  policy  and  to  freeze  all  Japanese  assets. 
The  decision  had  to  be  made  quickly  because  Japan  committed  the 
'overt  act*  to  which  the  embargo  was  to  be  a  counter-measure.  On 
July  1 6  Admiral  Darlan  told  Admiral  Leahy*  that  the  French  had 
just  learned  of  the  Japanese  intention  to  occupy  southern  Indo- 
China.  Five  days  later  Admiral  Darlan  said  that  his  Government 
had  been  compelled  to  accept  a  demand  for  eight  air  and  two  naval 
bases  and  freedom  of  movement  for  Japanese  troops  in  southern 
Indo-China.  On  July  24  Mr.  Welles  issued  a  statement  in  very  strong 
terms  about  the  Japanese  action,  and  on  July  26  the  freezing  order 
was  brought  into  effect  both  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

American  official  opinion,  in  general,  did  not  think  that  the 
Japanese  reaction  to  the  freezing  orders  would  go  as  far  as  an  attack 
on  British  or  Dutch  possessions.  Nevertheless  the  British  Government 
had  to  take  this  possibility  into  account.  They  had  not  wished  to 
increase  the  risks  of  attack  without  at  the  same  time  getting  a 
promise  of  American  support.  They  had  now  acted  without  this 
promise,  since  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  them  to  have  attached 
conditions  to  their  decision  to  keep  level  with  the  United  States.  The 
constitutional  position  in  the  United  States  made  it  impossible  for  the 
President  to  give  any  definite  assurance  of  support,  and  anything  less 

1  The  United  States  Government  knew  earlier— through  intercepted  Japanese  mess 
ages—of  the  demands  upon  the  French. 
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than  a  clear  promise  would  have  been  more  embarrassing  than 
helpful.  The  War  Cabinet  considered  that,  if  the  case  arose,  American 
support  would  be  forthcoming,  and  that  the  best  time  to  ask  for  it 
would  be  when  war  seemed  imminent. 

The  Australian  Government,  however,  thought  that  the  question 
should  be  raised  at  once,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  action  already 
taken,  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  limiting  the  extent  to  which  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions  would  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
in  economic  pressure  on  Japan.  Lord  Halifax  was  therefore  instructed 
on  August  i  that  we  proposed  to  point  out  that  the  security  of  Malaya 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  depended  on  the  United  States.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand—at  risk  to  themselves—had  sent  important  con 
tingents  to  the  Middle  East.  They  now  saw  the  Japanese  taking  up 
positions  threatening  Singapore  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The 
United  States  Government  would  understand  why  they  wanted  some 
'indication  that  in  the  last  resort  the  United  States  would  be  at  their 
side.'  We  recognised  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  formal  commit 
ment,  but  might  not  the  President  find  it  possible  to  say  that  in  the 
event  of  a  Japanese  attack  on  British  or  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Far 
East,  he  would  ask  for  the  authority  of  Congress  to  come  to  our  aid? 

The  War  Cabinet,  however,  decided  to  postpone  this  approach 
through  the  State  Department1  because  Mr.  Winant  suggested  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  raise  the  question  himself 
with  the  President  during  their  forthcoming  meeting.2  On  August  10 
the  Prime  Minister  gave  the  President  a  short  memorandum  sug 
gesting  'parallel5  communications  to  Japan  by  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands  that  any  further  encroachment 
by  Japan  in  the  south-west  Pacific  would  result  in  counter-measures 
even  though  they  might  lead  to  war.  Mr.  Churchill  hoped  that  the 
President  would  be  willing  to  say  that,  if  any  third  Power  became 
the  object  of  aggression  by  Japan  in  consequence  of  these  counter- 
measures,  he  would  seek  authority  from  Congress  to  provide  aid  to 
such  Power.  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  it  clear  on  August  1 1  that  he  could 
not  offer  this  assurance.  On  the  other  hand  the  discussions  went 
beyond  the  question  of  a  warning  to  Japan.  The  President  explained 
to  Mr.  Churchill  that  the  Japanese  had  now  made  a  move  towards 
reopening  the  negotiations  which  had  broken  off  after  the  move  into 
Indo-China.3  On  August  6  Admiral  Nomura  had  given  Mr.  Hull 

1  Lord  Halifax  was,  however,  instructed  to  raise  at  once  the  question  of  a  joint  warning 
to  Japan  against  making  demands  on  Thailand  similar  to  those  made  with  regard  to 
Indo-China.  Lord  Halifax  was  informed  that  the  United  States  Government  had  suggested 
that  the  interested  Powers  should  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  Thailand. 

2  See  below,  p.  429. 

3  The  Japanese  Government  had  resigned  on  July  16.  Sir  R.  Graigie  reported  that 
their  resignation  had  been  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Matsuoka,  whose  policy  had  been 
discredited  by  the  German  attack  on  Russia.  Prince  Konoye  formed  a  new  administration, 
with  Admiral  Toyoda  as  Foreign  Minister. 
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proposals  to  the  effect  that  Japan  would  not  station  troops  anywhere 
in  the  south-west  Pacific  except  in  Indo-China,  and  would  withdraw 
her  troops  from  Indo-China  after  the  settlement  of  the  China  'inci 
dent.3  The  United  States  would  recognise  the  special  status  of  Japan 
in  French  Indo-China  and  Japan  would  also  guarantee  the  neutrality 
of  the  Philippines.  The  United  States  would  suspend  military 
measures  in  the  south-west  Pacific  area,  and  advise  the  British  and 
Dutch  to  do  the  same;  the  United  States  would  restore  normal 
trade  relations  with  Japan,  and  would  use  its  good  offices  for  the 
initiation  of  direct  negotiations  between  Japan  and  China. 

The  President  proposed  to  say  that  he  would  discuss  these  pro 
posals  on  condition  that  during  the  discussions  the  Japanese  did  not 
extend  their  occupation  of  Indo-China  or  use  Indo-China  as  a  base 
of  operations  against  the  Chinese.  He  agreed  to  add  a  warning  that 
any  further  move  by  Japan  would  'produce  a  situation  in  which  the 
United  States  Government  would  be  compelled  to  take  counter- 
measures  even  though  these  might  lead  to  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.'  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  the  Prime  Minister  that  he 
thought  the  Japanese  conditions  'fundamentally  unacceptable/  but 
that  it  was  desirable  to  gain  a  month's  time  in  which  we  could  im 
prove  our  position  in  Singapore.  The  Prime  Minister  agreed  to  the 
resumption  of  discussions,  though  he  regarded  it  as  essential  that  the 
economic  measures  against  Japan  should  continue  in  full  force.  1 

The  Foreign  Office  did  not  regard  this  plan  as  altogether  satis 
factory  because  the  proposed  warning  was  not  in  itself  an  assurance 
of  American  help  in  the  event  of  war  with  Japan  arising  out  of  a 
Japanese  attack  on  British  or  Dutch  possessions.  In  any  case  the 
matter  became  confused  because  the  Foreign  Office  found  on  August 
23  that  the  President  had  not  given  his  warning  in  the  terms  agreed 
with  the  Prime  Minister.  The  President's  words  were  as  follows :  'This 
(i.e.  the  United  States)  Government  now  finds  it  necessary  to  say  to 
the  Government  of  Japan  that  if  the  Japanese  Government  takes  any 
further  steps  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  or  programme  of  military 
domination  by  force  or  threat  offeree  of  neighbouring  countries,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  be  compelled  to  take  immedi 
ately  any  and  all  the  steps  .  .  .  necessary  towards  safeguarding  the 
legitimate  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  and  American 
nationals,  and  towards  ensuring  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
United  States.' 

The  President  had  not  used  the  word  'war,'  and  had  made  no 
reference  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  reconsider 
the  terms  of  the  British  'parallel'  warning.  In  a  broadcast  of  August  24 

's  ***&**  to  Mr.  Eden  giving  an  account  of  the  conversation 

The  War  Cabinet  °n  August 
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the  Prime  Minister  said  that  Japanese  expansionist  activities  could 
not  be  allowed  to  go  on,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  failure  of  American 
efforts  to  bring  about -an  amicable  settlement  in  the  Far  East,  Great 
Britain  would  be  at  the  side  of  the  United  States  if  the  latter  were 
involved  in  war  with  Japan.  The  Prime  Minister  did  not  state 
explicitly  that  any  further  southward  move  by  Japan  would  be 
followed  by  British  counter-measures.  Lord  Halifax  was,  however, 
instructed  on  August  27  to  tell  the  United  States  Government  that 
we  felt  it  necessary  to  warn  Japan  that  counter-measures  would  be 
taken.  Lord  Halifax  was  given  two  draft  formulae  to  shew  to  Mr. 
Hull.  Mr.  Hull  advised  against  the  use  of  the  word  *war,'  and  sug 
gested  that  the  warning  should  not  relate  only  to  the  south-west 
Pacific  area,  but  should  be  in  more  general  terms  against  the  con 
tinuance  of  a  policy  of  expansion  by  force.  Mr.  Hull  also  said  that 
messages  on  August  28  from  Prince  Konoye  had  made  the  resump 
tion  of  negotiations  possible.  He  thought  that  the  chances  of  a  general 
settlement  were  one  in  twenty-five  or  fifty,  but  that  anyhow  we 
should  be  gaining  time. 

The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  Mr.  Hull's  comments  made  it 
necessary  at  least  to  postpone  the  warning.  We  had  used  the  word 
'war'  because  we  wanted  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Japanese  that  any 
further  move  in  the  south-west  Pacific  would  mean  war:  a  general 
warning,  which  would  apply  to  a  move  in  any  part  of  China,  might 
commit  us  to  more  than  we  intended.  There  was,  however,  consider 
able  force  in  the  American  argument  that  a  warning  limited  to  the 
south-west  Pacific  might  give  the  Japanese  the  impression  that  they 
could  attack  the  U.S.S.R.  without  risk.  In  any  case  a  warning  in 
general  terms  would  add  nothing  to  the  Prime  Minister's  broadcast 
and  might  even  detract  from  its  force. 


(iii) 

Final  American  negotiations  with  Japan:  British  attitude  towards  the 
Japanese  proposals  and  American  counter-proposals:  breakdown  of  negotia 
tions:  the  Japanese  attack  at  Pearl  Harbour  (September-December,  1941). 

On  September  26,  1941,  the  Japanese  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  told  Sir  R.  Graigie  that  the  extremists  in  Japan,  with  German 
support,  were  doing  all  they  could  to  wreck  Prince  Konoye's  plans 
for  a  settlement  in  the  Far  East.  This  statement  seemed  borne  out 
by  the  fall  of  Prince  Konoye's  Government  on  October  16  over  the 
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issue  of  the  Washington  negotiations.1  At  this  time  same  the  Soviet 
Government,  in  view  of  the  German  threat  to  Moscow,  had  moved 
east  to  Kuibyshev.  The  Foreign  Office  now  considered  that  the 
Japanese  might  assume  that  they  could  make  a  move  in  the  north, 
where  they  already  had  a  strong  military  concentration,  with  less 
risk  than  a  move  into  Thailand.  Even  if  we  could  do  little  to  help  the 
Russians,  we  ought  to  consult  the  United  States  at  once,  and  to  point 
out  the  danger  not  only  to  Russian  resistance  in  the  west,  but  to  our 
selves  if  we  allowed  Japan  to  attack  her  enemies  one  by  one,  and, 
after  dealing  with  Russia,  to  move  against  us  as  soon  as  Germany  was 
free  to  turn  westwards. 

Lord  Halifax  was  therefore  instructed  on  October  1 7  to  say  that 
the  Prime  Minister's  broadcast  of  August  24  had  made  it  clear  that, 
if  the  attempt  at  a  settlement  failed,  we  should  support  the  United 
States  in  war.  We  therefore  wanted  to  know  what  the  United  States 
would  do  in  the  event  of  a  Japanese  attack  on  Russia.  Mr.  Hull's 
answer  on  October  22  shewed  that  the  United  States  Government 
had  not  decided  what  to  do  in  the  event  of  such  an  attack.  A  week 
later  Mr.  Hull  said  that  not  much  progress  was  being  made  in  the 
talks  with  Japan  and  that  he  doubted  whether  the  Japanese  Govern 
ment  could  hold  the  position  much  longer  against  the  military 
extremists.  He  was  inclined  to  warn  the  Japanese  that  action  by  them 
against  Siberia  would  be  'proof  of  their  desire  for  domination'  and 
that  the  United  States  would  be  obliged  to  take  counter-measures. 

On  October  29  and  30  Mr.  Togo  spoke  to  Sir  R.  Craigie  about  the 
Japanese  negotiations  with  the  United  States.2  He  thought  that  the 
Americans  were  deliberately  dragging  them  out,  and  that  the 
Japanese  could  not  continue  them.  Sir  R.  Craigie  telegraphed  his 
opinion  that  this  indirect  request  for  British  intervention  was  genuine, 
and  not  intended  primarily  to  make  trouble  between  us  and  the 
United  States.  He  was  instructed  to  reply  that  we  also  wanted  a 
general  settlement,  but  that  we  saw  no  advantage  in  entering  upon 
negotiations  until  the  principles  of  an  agreement  had  been  decided, 
and  that  we  were  content  to  leave  these  preliminary  discussions  to  the 
United  States.3 

Lord  Halifax  told  Mr.  Welles  on  November  12  of  Mr.  Togo's 

1 A  new  administration  was  formed  under  General  Tojo,  and  for  the  first  time  an  officer 
on  the  active  list  became  Prime  Minister.  The  new  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Togo,  a 
Foreign  Office  official  married  to  a  German  wife,  was  not  politically  favourable  to  the 
alliance  with  Germany. 

2  Sir  R.  Craigie  had  given  Mr.  Togo  an  aide-memoire  referring  to  the  warnings  which  he 
had  delivered  to  Mr.  Matsuoka  on  the  serious  results  likely  to  follow  from  a  Japanese 
move  into  southern  Indo-China. 

3  In  a  speech  of  November  10,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet,  the  Prime  Minister  said 
that  the  United  States  was  'doing  their  utmost  to  find  ways  of  preserving  peace  in  the 
Pacific.'  If,  however,  they  became  involved  in  war  with  Japan,  a  British  declaration  of 
war  would  'follow  within  the  hour.'  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  speech,  see 
•Churchill,  III,  528-9.  ' 
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enquiry  and  the  British  reply.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Kurusu*  had  left 
Japan  for  Washington  on  November  5  as  an  additional  envoy.  On 
November  18  Mr.  Welles  gave  Lord  Halifax  a  summary  of  the  latest 
discussions.  Mr.  Kurusu  had  said  that  an  'explosion'  might  occur  in 
Japan  if  an  agreement  were  not  reached.  Mr.  Hull  had  answered  that 
the  United  States  could  not  abandon  certain  principles.  The  settle 
ment  could  not  be  linked  up  with  the  Axis,  and  Japan  must  withdraw 
her  troops  from  China.  Mr.  Kurusu  argued  that  opinion  in  Japan 
would  not  allow  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Japanese  troops. 
Mr.  Hull  said  again  that  without  a  withdrawal  there  could  be  no 
agreement.  Mr.  Kurusu  finally  suggested  a  Japanese  withdrawal 
from  Indo-China  in  return  for  a  relaxation  of  the  economic  pressure 
on  Japan  to  the  extent  of  sending  small  quantities  of  rice  and  oil. 

The  Foreign  Office  agreed  with  Mr.  Hull's  firmness  in  insisting 
that  nothing  should  be  conceded  to  Japan  except  in  return  for  definite 
Japanese  action.  They  doubted  whether  the  Japanese  would  with 
draw  from  Indo-China  on  the  terms  put  forward  by  Mr.  Kurusu, 
but  the  offer  would  be  worth  considering  if  it  were  not  accompanied 
by  unacceptable  conditions.  We  should  have  to  take  care  to  avoid 
any  suggestion  of  abandoning  China;  it  therefore  seemed  better  not 
to  make  even  limited  economic  concessions  until  an  understanding 
had  been  reached  about  an  ultimate  settlement  in  China. 

The  United  States  Government  inclined  to  go  a  little  further  in 
concessions.  On  November  22  Mr.  Hull  asked  Lord  Halifax,  the 
Australian  and  Netherlands  Ministers,  and  the  Chinese  Ambassador 
to  see  him.  He  told  them  that  his  main  purpose  in  holding  conversa 
tions  had  been  to  strengthen  the  peace  party  in  Japan  and  to  gain 
time.  He  now  thought  that  further  delay  was  impossible  and  that  the 
moderates  must  be  able  to  shew  some  prospect  of  economic  allevia 
tion.  Mr.  Kurusu  had  brought  him  on  November  20  proposals  from 
the  Japanese  Government  in  the  following  terms:  (i)  the  two  Govern 
ments  would  undertake  not  to  make  any  armed  advance  in  south-east 
Asia  or  in  the  southern  Pacific  area  except  in  the  part  of  Indo-China 
where  Japanese  troops  were  already  stationed,  (ii)  Japan  would  with 
draw  her  troops  from  Indo-China  either  upon  the  restoration  of  peace 
with  China  or  upon  the  establishment  of  an  equitable  peace  in  the 
Pacific  area.  Meanwhile  Japan  would  move  the  troops  in  south  Indo- 
China  to  north  Indo-China  on  the  conclusion  of  an  interim  settlement. 
(iii)  The  two  Governments  would  cooperate  in  securing  commodities 
needed  by  them  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  (iv)  would 
undertake  to  restore  their  commercial  relations  to  those  existing 
before  the  freezing  of  assets.  The  United  States  Government  would 
also  supply  Japan  with  a  required  quantity  of  oil.  (v)  The  United 
States  Government  would  refrain  from  action  prejudicial  to  the 
1  Mr.  Kurusu  had  formerly  been  Ambassador  in  Berlin. 
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restoration  of  general  peace  between  Japan  and  China.  Mr.  Hull  had 
already  noted  these  demands  as  follows :  (i)  would  leave  Japan  free 
to  act  against  Russia  and  China;  (ii)  the  United  States  would  require 
Japan  to  keep  only  a  few  thousand  troops  in  any  part  of  Indo- China; 
(iii)  implied  that  the  United  States  Government  would  be  asked  to 
persuade  the  Netherlands  Government  to  let  Japan  have  more  oil, 
etc.  (iv)  the  United  States  Government  would  not  consider  a  com 
plete  restoration  of  economic  relations ;  (v)  the  United  States  would 
not  agree  to  stop  sending  aid  to  China. 

In  conversation  Mr.  Hull  said  to  Lord  Halifax  that  he  might 
suggest,  as  an  alternative  to  the  Japanese  proposals,  that  the  United 
States  Government,  while  maintaining  the  position  on  fundamental 
points,  would  be  willing  to  consider  a  limited  agreement,  probably 
for  not  more  than  two  or  three  months  unless  progress  were  made 
meanwhile  in  settling  the  larger  questions.1  The  basis  of  the  limited 
agreement  might  be  that  Japan  would  withdraw  all  except  a  few 
thousand  of  her  troops  from  Indo-China,  and  that  the  United  States, 
the  British  Commonwealth,  and  the  Dutch  would  allow  some  relief 
from  their  present  economic  pressure.  Lord  Halifax,  in  reporting  the 
conversation,  said  that  Mr.  Hull  had  spoken  of  getting  Japan  to  agree 
not  to  make  an  aggressive  move  in  any  other  direction.  Lord  Halifax 
was  not  clear  whether  this  promise  would  be  part  of  the  limited 
agreement.  Mr.  Hull  believed  that  his  plan  had  an  'outside  chance5 
of  success,  but  he  was  not  hopeful.  Later  in  the  day  he  telephoned  to 
ask  Lord  Halifax  whether  the  British,  Australian,  and  Netherlands 
Governments  would  give  their  representatives  in  Washington 
authority  to  decide  upon  the  amount  of  economic  relief  which 
should  be  granted  to  Japan. 

The  Prime  Minister  inclined  at  first  to  let  Mr.  Hull  have  the 
latitude  for  which  he  asked.  Our  major  interest  in  regard  to  Japan 
was  'no  further  encroachments,  and  no  war.'  We  could  be  sure  that 
the  United  States  would  not  throw  over  the  Chinese;  they  were  also 
unlikely  to  allow  a  Japanese  attack  on  Russia.  Subject  to  these  con 
ditions  Mr.  Churchill  thought  it  worth  while  cto  ease  up  upon  Japan 
economically  sufficiently  for  them  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth— even 
if  we  only  got  another  three  months.'2  The  Foreign  Office  did  not 
wish  to  accept  Mr.  Hull's  plan  without  considerable  modification. 
They  regarded  the  Japanese  proposals  as  showing  that  Japan 
wanted  the  speedy  removal  of  economic  pressure,3  but  not  the 

1  Mr  Hull  read  quickly  to  Lord  Halifax  a  memorandum  on  the  possible  terms  of  an 
'all-round'  Pacific  settlement. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  minute  to  Mr.  Eden  on  November  23,  see 
Churchill,  III,  529. 

3  The  economic  pressure  on  Japan  was  severe.  Practically  all  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  had  now  ceased,  and  a  similar  position  had  been  reached  with  regard  to 
trade  between  Japan  and  the  British  and  Dutch  possessions.  See  Medlicott,  II,  ch.  III. 
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speedy  settlement  of  anything  else.  They  noted  the  special  emphasis 
on  oil  of  which  Japan  had  no  shortage  except  for  war  purposes. 
The  only  offer  made  by  Japan  was  to  move  her  troops  from  one 
part  of  Indo-China  to  another.  Thus  the  proposals  should  not  be 
accepted,  and  the  question  was  whether  to  reject  them  without  closing 
the  door  to  a  better  Japanese  offer  or  to  take  the  initiative  in  counter 
proposals. 

Lord  Halifax  was  instructed  on  the  night  of  November  24-5  to  say 
that  we  had  complete  confidence  in  Mr.  Hull's  handling  of  the  nego 
tiations  and  thought  him  the  best  judge  of  the  next  step.  Mr.  Hull 
would  understand  that  the  Japanese  would  try  to  force  a  hurried 
decision.  If  he  considered  it  desirable  to  put  forward  a  counter 
proposal,  we  would  support  his  decision,  though  the  State  Depart 
ment  would  have  realised  that  the  Japanese  would  use  any  agreement 
as  a  kind  of  triumph  for  themselves,  and  make  capital  out  of  it, 
especially  by  trying  to  convince  the  Chinese  that  they  had  been 
betrayed.  In  any  case  the  Japanese  proposals  were  an  opening  move 
in  a  process  of  bargaining;  their  demands  were  put  at  a  maximum, 
and  their  offer  at  a  minimum.  If  a  counter-proposal  were  made,  this 
process  should  be  reversed.  Mr.  Hull's  counter-proposal  did  not  require 
enough  to  justify  the  relaxation  of  economic  pressure.  We  ought  to 
ask  for  the  total  withdrawal  from  Indo-China  not  merely  of  Japanese 
'troops,'  but  of  naval,  military,  and  air  forces  with  their  equipment, 
and  for  the  suspension  of  further  military  advances  in  China.  We 
should  also  require  assurances  about  other  areas  in  south-east  Asia, 
the  southern  Pacific,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  In  return  we  might  offer  a 
limited  export  of  goods  required  by  the  Japanese  civilian  population, 
but  not  goods  of  'war  potential',  e.g.  oil.  These  relaxations  would 
come  into  effect  as  and  when  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  armed 
forces  took  place.  On  the  question  of  giving  full  authority  to  our 
representatives  in  Washington,  the  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out 
that  our  economic  structure  was  very  complicated,  and  that  we  had 
to  consult  other  members  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  could  not  give 
carte  blanche  to  our  diplomatic  representatives  until  we  had  decided 
more  definitely  what  goods  we  could  allow  Japan  to  import,  and 
whether  we  should  work  through  the  machinery  of  financial  control 
or  by  barter. 

Meanwhile,  on  November  24,  Lord  Halifax,  again  in  company 
with  the  Australian  and  Netherlands  Ministers,  and  the  Chinese 
Ambassador,  saw  Mr.  Hull.  Lord  Halifax  telegraphed  an  account  of 
this  interview  on  the  morning  of  November  25,!  Mr.  Hull  had  shewn 
him  the  draft  of  a  document  which,  after  revision,  he  proposed  to 
give  to  the  Japanese.  The  preamble  consisted  of  general  principles, 

1  This  telegram  was  received  at  4.50  p.m.  on  November  25. 
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such  as  the  preservation  of  territorial  integrity,  non-interference  in 
internal  affairs,  and  equality  of  economic  opportunity,  which  should 
govern  a  settlement.  The  document  described  the  Japanese  proposals 
as  containing  features  in  conflict  with  these  principles.  The  United 
States  Government,  however,  wanted  to  continue  the  discussions,  and 
put  forward  a  modus  vivendi  as  follows:  (i)  the  two  Governments  would 
declare  that  they  had  no  territorial  designs  in  the  Pacific  area;  (ii) 
they  would  undertake  not  to  make,  from  regions  in  which  they  had 
military  establishments,  an  advance  by  force  or  threat  of  force  into 
any  area  of  south-east  or  north-east*  Asia  or  any  part  of  the  Pacific 
area;  (iii)  Japan  would  withdraw,  and  not  replace,  her  armed  forces 
in  southern  Indo-China,  and  reduce  the  total  number  of  her  forces  in 
Indo-China  to  25,000;  (iv)  the  United  States  would  allow  all  imports 
from  Japan,  provided  that  two-thirds  per  month  of  such  imports  were 
of  raw  silk.  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  would  include 
food,  medical  supplies,  and  oil  for  civilian  use.2  The  amount  of 
exports  might  be  increased  if  it  appeared  that  the  interim  agreement 
was  furthering  a  peaceful  settlement,  (v)  The  United  States  would 
approach  the  British,  Australian,  and  Netherlands  Governments  with 
a  view  to  similar  economic  concessions  on  their  part,  (vi)  The  United 
States  reaffirmed  its  fundamental  interest  that  a  settlement  between 
Japan  and  China  should  be  based  on  the  principles  of  peace,  law, 
order,  and  justice,  (vii)  The  modus  vivendi  would  last  for  three  months, 
and  could  be  extended. 

Mr.  Hull,  in  answer  to  questions  from  Lord  Halifax,  said  that 
point  (ii)  was  intended  to  cover  Soviet  territory,  and  point  (iii)  an 
attack  on  the  Burma  Road.3  The  Chinese  Ambassador  asked  that 
'south-east  Asia'  in  point  (ii)  should  include  China.  Mr.  Hull  thought 
it  impossible  to  get  the  Japanese  to  agree  to  suspend  operations  in 
China.  Mr.  Hull  said  that  he  wanted  to  present  the  modus  vivendi  at 
once.  Lord  Halifax  hoped  that  he  could  wait  for  the  views  of  the 
British  Government;  if,  however,  he  felt  bound  to  go  ahead,  we 
would  trust  his  discretion  and  give  him  full  support.4 

On  the  morning  of  November  25  Lord  Halifax  spoke  to  Mr.  Hull 
in  the  sense  of  the  instructions  which  he  had  received  during  the 
previous  night.  Mr.  Hull  agreed  that  ctroops'  should  include  all 
arms;  he  did  not  think  he  could  ask  for  a  total  withdrawal  from  Indo- 
China  or  the  suspension  of  advances  in  China.  He  agreed  that  the 

1  An  earlier  revised  draft  of  the  modus  vivendi  printed  in  Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.S., 
1941,  vol.  IV,  p.  643,  refers  to  'north- western*  Asia. 

2  The  draft  also  mentioned  cotton.  There  is  no  reference  to  cotton  in  Lord  Halifax's 
report,  but  the  President  included  it  in  his  message  of  November  24-5  to  the  Prime 
Minister. 

3  i.e.  25,000  troops  were  too  few  for  an  invasion  of  Yunnan. 

4  It  should  be  remembered  that  during  these  critical  negotiations  the  United  States 
Government  were  aware  through  intercepted  messages  of  the  Japanese  preparations  for 
attack. 
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Japanese  were  deliberately  withholding  oil  from  civilian  use  in  order 
to  stir  up  resentment.  For  this  reason  he  thought  it  desirable  to  give 
some  relief  to  the  civilian  population.  In  any  case  not  much  oil  could 
reach  Japan  in  three  months.  He  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  excluding 
oil  of  the  highest  grade,  and  pointed  out  that,  although  there  would 
be  strong  feeling  about  oil  concessions,  the  balance  of  opinion  would 
be  on  the  other  side  if  negotiations  broke  down  over  ;a  few  barrels  of 
oil'  and  war  followed. 

Mr.  Hull  said  that  he  would  probably  accompany  his  communica 
tion  to  the  Japanese  with  some  general  statement  about  a  wider 
settlement.  Lord  Halifax  reminded  him  that  the  British  Government 
had  not  seen  this  statement.  Mr.  Hull  said  that,  if  it  became  a  matter 
of  practical  discussion,  he  would  consult  the  British  Government.  He 
repeated  that  the  whole  defensive  situation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Pacific  depended  on  gaining  time. 

The  Foreign  Office  were  not  reassured  by  fuller  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Hull's  proposals.  During  the  night  of  November  24-5  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  sent  a  message  to  the  Prime  Minister  explaining  the  modus  vivendi. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  the  'proposition'  was  a  fair  one  for  Japan,  but 
that  its  acceptance  or  rejection  was  'really  a  matter  of  internal 
Japanese  politics.'  He  was  'not  very  hopeful,'  and  thought  that  ewe  must 
all  be  prepared  for  real  trouble,  possibly  soon.'  The  Prime  Minister 
replied  on  the  night  of  November  25-6  that  we  left  the  President  to 
handle  the  question.  We  did  not  want  an  additional  war,  but  were 
disquieted  by  the  possibility  that  the  modus  vivendi  might  have  a  bad 
effect  on  Chinese  morale.  Mr.  Churchill  thought  that  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek  was  'having  a  very  thin  diet'  on  the  American  plan,  and 
that  a  Chinese  collapse  would  'enormously  increase9  our  joint 
dangers.1 

The  Dutch  also  felt  doubts  about  the  plan,  but  the  strongest  oppo 
sition  came  from  the  Chinese.  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  sent  messages 
in  vehement  terms  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.2  Mr.  Soong,  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  brother-in-law,  was  in  Washington,  and  went  to  see  the 
President  during  the  afternoon  of  November  26.  Mr.  Soong  said 
that  the  Chinese  would  rather  retain  the  economic  embargo,  with 
the  risk  of  an  attack  on  the  Burma  Road,  than  choose  the  modus 
vivendi.  If  the  United  States  gave  up  the  embargo,  there  would  be 
a  collapse  of  morale  not  only  in  China  but  throughout  Asia. 


1  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  reply,  see  Churchill,  III,  530. 

2  The  Chinese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  expressed  concern  about  the  proposals  to 
Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr,  British  Ambassador  at  Chungking;  he  did  not  ask  the  British  Govern 
ment  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter.  On  December  2  the  Secretary  of  State  considered 
instructing  Lord  Halifax  to  tell  Mr.  Hull  that  we  had  received  no  representations  from 
the  Chinese,  since  Mr.  Hull  seemed  to  think  that  we  had  been  speaking  for  the  Chinese 
when  we  mentioned  our  doubts  about  the  modus  vivendi. 
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During  the  night  of  November  26-7  Lord  Halifax  reported  that 
Mr.  Hull  had  given  the  Japanese  the  general  statement  to  which  he 
had  referred,  but  not  the  modus  vivendi.  Lord  Halifax  concluded  that 
Mr.  Soong's  arguments,  and  perhaps  the  view  of  the  President,  had 
caused  the  abandonment  of  the  modus  Vivendi*,  Mr.  Hull  had  felt  it 
necessary  to  give  the  Japanese  something,  and  had  therefore  handed 
them  the  general  statement.  Lord  Halifax  thought  that  Mr.  Hull 
ought  not  to  have  acted  in  this  way  without  showing  the  British 
Government  so  important  a  document,  but  that  no  harm  would 
have  been  done.1  On  the  morning  of  November  27  Lord  Halifax 
asked  Mr.  Welles  whether  the  idea  of  a  modus  vivendi  had  now  been 
abandoned.  Mr.  Welles  said  that  in  view  of  the  sharp  Chinese 
reaction,  and  of  the  little  support  received  from  the  British  Govern 
ment,  Mr.  Hull  was  not  inclined  to  go  on  with  his  proposal.  Lord 
Halifax  pointed  out  that  we  had  made  comments  and  suggestions  in 
response  to  an  invitation  to  do  so,  but  that  we  had  in  fact  promised 
our  full  support  to  the  plan.  Mr.  Welles  said  that  the  Prime  Minister's 
message  did  not  give  this  impression.2 

On  November  28  the  United  States  naval  authorities  informed  the 
Admiralty  of  instructions  sent  to  the  American  naval  commanders- 
in-chief  that  negotiations  had  broken  down,  and  that  Japan  might 
attack  within  the  next  few  days.  The  Foreign  Office  had  not  received 
any  report  from  Lord  Halifax  of  the  breakdown  of  negotiations.  They 
telegraphed  to  Lord  Halifax  at  once,  and  heard  from  him  during  the 
course  of  the  day  that  Mr.  Hull  had  told  Mr.  Casey  that  nothing  of 
consequence  had  happened  at  a  meeting  between  the  President  and 
the  Japanese  representatives.  Later  Mr.  Welles  informed  Lord 
Halifax  that  the  President  had  left  Washington  for  Warm  Springs 
until  December  4.  Mr.  Welles  said  that  the  instructions  sent  out  by 
the  Navy  Department  had  been  based  on  the  expectation— which  the 
State  Department  shared—that  the  Japanese  would  not  accept  the 
communication  given  them  by  Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Welles  shewed  Lord 
Halifax  the  record  of  the  President's  conversation  with  the  Japanese. 
The  conversation  was  in  general  terms.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  said  that 
the  United  States  could  not  make  large  economic  concessions  to 
Japan  until  the  latter  had  given  clear  evidence  of  peaceful  intentions. 
If  this  evidence  were  forthcoming,  the  United  States  would  respond 

1  On  the  night  of  November  27-8  the  Foreign  Office  telegraphed  to  Lord  Halifax  that 
they  wanted  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  the  substance  of  the  general  statement  given  to 
the  Japanese.  They  were  uncertain— from  Lord  Halifax's  telegrams— whether  it  was  a 
mere  recital  of  principles  on  the  lines  of  the  preamble  to  the  modus  vivendi  (see  pp.  181-2) 
or  something  more  comprehensive  as  suggested  in  Lord  Halifax's  telegram  of  November 
22  (see  p.   1 80).  Lord  Halifax  replied  that  the  statement  was  that  mentioned  in  the 
telegram  of  November  22. 

2  Mr.  Hull  told  Mr.  Casey  on  November  27  that  he  blamed  the  Chinese  principally 
for  the  dropping  of  the  modus  vivendi,  though  he  would  have  liked  stronger  British  and 
Dutch  support.  Mr.  Casey  suggested  further  discussion  with  the  Chinese  Ambassador  but 
Mr.  Hull  thought  that  it  was  now  too  late. 
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to  it.  Mr.  Hull  told  Lord  Halifax  on  the  morning  of  November  29 
that  the  situation  had  not  changed,  but  that  he  expected  early 
Japanese  action.  Lord  Halifax  had  received,  meanwhile,  a  telegram 
from  the  Foreign  Office  about  the  British  attitude  towards  the  modus 
vivendi.  The  British  and  the  Dominion  Governments  had  been  unable 
to  estimate  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  and  had  had  to  rely  on  the 
judgment  of  the  United  States  Government.  They  had  approved  of 
the  attempt  to  reach  an  interim  agreement  with  Japan,  but  had  felt 
uneasy  that  the  American  counter-proposals  were  so  favourable  to 
Japan,  and  left  no  room  for  bargaining.  The  terms  also  seemed  to 
take  too  little  account  of  the  Chinese  reactions.  The  Foreign  Office 
hoped  that  Mr.  Hull  would  now  take  us  fully  into  his  confidence  and 
allow  time  for  us  to  consider  any  further  proposals  before  they  were 
put  to  the  Japanese.  We  still  thought  it  wise  to  aim  at  an  interim 
agreement  on  the  lines  we  had  suggested. 

Lord  Halifax  put  these  views  to  Mr.  Hull,  but  Mr.  Hull  saw  no 
hope  of  reviving  the  modus  vivendi.  He  spoke  with  some  bitterness  of 
the  'unbalanced  advice5  sent  by  Mr.  Soong  to  General  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  and  of  a  leakage  through  Mr.  Soong  to  the  press.1  He  gave 
Lord  Halifax  an  account  of  the  document  which  he  had  presented  to 
the  Japanese.2  He  also  mentioned  the  importance  of  the  Service 
Departments  preparing  themselves  for  war  with  Japan. 

During  the  early  hours  of  November  30  the  Prime  Minister  sent  a 
message  to  the  United  States  Embassy  for  transmission  to  the  Presi 
dent3  suggesting  a  plain  declaration  by  the  United  States  to  the 
effect  that  any  further  act  of  aggression  by  Japan  would  lead  imme 
diately  to  the  gravest  consequences.  We  would  make  a  similar 
declaration,  or  join  in  the  American  declaration.4  Lord  Halifax 
had  also  received  instructions  to  tell  the  United  States  Government 
that  we  expected  a  Japanese  attack  on  Thailand,  and  that  this  attack 
would  include  an  expedition  to  seize  strategic  points  in  the  Kra 
Isthmus.  We  proposed  to  counter  this  plan  by  a  rapid  move  into  the 

1  Mr.  Hull  said  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Soong's  influence,  Mr.  Stimson,  who  had  previously 
been  strongly  in  favour  of  measures  to  gain  time,  was  now  supporting  the  Chinese  view. 

2  Lord  Halifax  asked  whether  he  could  have  a  copy  of  the  document.  Mr.  Hull  was 
willing  to  give  him  a  copy,  but  could  not  find  one  on  his  table.  Lord  Halifax  later  wrote 
to  Mr.  Hull  asking  for  a  copy  to  send  to  Mr.  Eden.  He  was  not  given  a  copy  until  the 
afternoon  of  December  2.  The  Foreign  Office  had  instructed  Lord  Halifax  for  the  second 
time  to  ask  for  a  copy.  For  the  text,  see  For.  Rels.  ofU.S.,  Japan,  1931-41,  II,  768-70. 

3  Mr.  Roosevelt,  at  Mr.  Hull's  suggestion,  was  returning  to  Washington.  He  arrived 
on  December  i.  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  message,  see  Churchill,  III,  533. 

4  Lord  Halifax  reported  on  November  30  that  the  Japanese  representatives  had  asked, 
through  Mr.  Casey,  whether  he  could  receive  them.  Lord  Halifax  telegraphed  to  the 
Foreign  Office  that,  even  if  Mr.  Hull  saw  no  objection,  he  thought  that  a  meeting  would 
be  'unprofitable  and  dangerous1  since  it  would  become  known,  and  might  give  the 
appearance  of  a  difference  of  view  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Eden  agreed  with  Lord  Halifax,  but  instructed  him  to  tell  Mr.  Hull  before  he  refused  the 
Japanese  request,  since  we  did  not  want  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  unwilling 
ness,  at  any  stage  in  the  negotiations,  to  give  all  the  help  in  our  power. 
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Isthmus.*  We  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  should  get  American  support. 

Mr.  Hull  was  unwell  on  December  i,  though  he  telephoned  to 
Lord  Halifax  that  he  had  seen  the  Japanese  representatives.  They 
had  no  new  instructions  from  Tokyo,  and  had  spoken,  presumably  on 
their  own  responsibility,  about  the  question  of  an  interim  agreement.2 
In  the  afternoon  of  December  i  the  President  had  a  long  conversa 
tion  with  Lord  Halifax,  at  which  Mr.  Hopkins  was  also  present.3  The 
President  said  that  he  had  been  considering  a  parallel  statement  by 
the  two  Governments,  but  thought  it  better  to  begin  by  making  a 
communication  to  Japan  in  the  form  of  questions  about  the  latest 
movement  of  Japanese  troops,  i.e.  (i)  where  were  they  going,  and 
(ii)  if  they  were  going  to  Indo-China,  what  was  their  purpose.  Lord 
Halifax  asked  what  would  be  the  next  step,  since  the  Japanese  reply 
would  be  an  evasive  one  or  a  lie. 

The  President  thought  that  the  two  Governments  should  settle 
what  they  would  do  in  the  various  situations  which  might  arise.  In 
the  case  of  a  direct  attack  on  ourselves  or  on  the  Dutch,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said  that  'we  should  obviously  all  be  together,'  but  he  wanted  to  be 
clear  about  'matters  that  were  less  plain.'  He  therefore  asked  Lord 
Halifax  to  find  out  the  intentions  of  the  British  Government  (i)  if  the 
Japanese  reply  to  these  questions  were  unsatisfactory,  but  the  rein 
forcements  had  not  reached  Indo-China,  (ii)  if  the  reply  were  un 
satisfactory,  and  the  troops  had  reached  Indo-China,  (iii)  if  the 
Japanese  moved  against  Thailand  without  attacking  the  Kra  Isthmus 
or  if  they  did  no  more  than  enforce  concessions  from  Thailand 
of  a  kind  'dangerously  detrimental  to  the  general  position.'  (Lord 
Halifax,  in  reporting  the  conversation,  said  that  he  thought  the 
United  States  would  support  whatever  action  we  might  take  in  any 
of  these  cases.) 

The  President  said  that  we  could  count  on  American  support  if  we 
carried  out  our  move  to  defend  the  Kra  Isthmus  in  the  event  of  a 
Japanese  attack,  though  this  support  might  not  be  forthcoming  for  a 
few  days.  He  suggested  that  we  should  promise  the  Thai  Government 
that,  if  they  resisted  Japanese  attack  or  infiltration,  we  would  respect 
and  guarantee  for  the  fixture  their  full  sovereignty  and  independence. 
The  President  said  that  the  United  States  constitution  did  not  allow 
him  to  give  such  a  guarantee,  but  we  could  be  sure  that  our  guarantee 

1  We  should  thereby  secure  the  aerodrome  at  Singora,  the  port  facilities,  the  east  and 
west  railway,  and  the  road.  The  Isthmus  was  waterlogged  during  the  rainy  season 
(November-February) ;  there  would,  however,  be  great  tactical  advantages  in  seizing  it 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese. 

2  Mr.  Hull  said  that  he  had  repeated  that  the  United  States  could  not  meet  the 
Japanese  demands  for  oil,  for  stopping  aid  to  China,  and  for  keeping  more  than  a  token 
number  of  troops  in  Indo-China.  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  Lord  Halifax  that  Mr.  Hull  had 
said  to  the  Japanese  envoys  that  interim  arrangements  were  not  possible  on  a  unilateral 
basis,  i.e.  while  the  Japanese  continued  to  move  troops 

3  Lord  Halifax  later  saw  Mr.  Welles. 
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would  have  fall  American  support.  Mr.  Roosevelt  believed  that  there 
was  complete  understanding  between  Berlin  and  Tokyo  and  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  a  modus  Vivendi.  He  was  thinking  of  sending  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor  in  friendly  terms,  but  stating  that  a  continua 
tion  of  the  present  Japanese  policy  would  mean  war. 

The  Secretary  of  State  replied  on  the  evening  of  December  3  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  question  that  we  knew  Japanese  reinforcements  to  be 
arriving  in  Indo- China,  and  that,  if  the  Japanese  reply  to  the  Presi 
dent's  enquiry  were  unsatisfactory,  the  United  States,  British,  and 
Netherlands  Government  should  warn  Japan  that  if  she  used  Indo- 
China  as  a  base  for  further  aggression,  she  would  do  so  'at  her  peril.5 
If  the  warning  were  ignored  and  the  Japanese  attacked,  or  threatened 
to  attack  the  Kra  Isthmus,  our  plan—on  the  assumption  that  we 
should  get  American  armed  support— was  to  advance  along  the 
Isthmus  to  a  point  north  of  Singora.  If  we  were  sure  of  American 
support  we  would  make  this  advance  in  the  case  of  a  Japanese  attack 
on  Thailand  elsewhere  than  in  the  Kra  Isthmus.  We  could  not  give 
direct  help  elsewhere  to  the  Thais,  and  could  hardly  ask  them  to 
resist  Japan  in  return  for  a  guarantee,  since  we  should,  in  effect,  be 
asking  them  eto  accept  the  virtual  certainty  of  partial  extinction  in 
order  to  secure  their  ultimate  independence.5  The  Thai  Prime 
Minister  had  already  told  us  that  the  only  hope  of  saving  Thailand 
was  by  an  Anglo-American  warning  to  Japan. 

The  President  had  not  received  from  the  Japanese  an  answer  to  his 
enquiry  when  he  discussed  this  British  reply  with  Lord  Halifax  on 
the  evening  of  December  3.1  He  said  that,  when  talking  of  support, 
he  meant  'armed  support,'  and  that  he  agreed  with  the  British  plan 
for  operations  in  the  Kra  Isthmus  if  the  Japanese  attacked  Thailand 
(Lord  Halifax,  in  his  telegram,  was  sure  that  we  could  count  on 
'armed  support'  if  we  undertook  the  operation),  but  that  he  expected 
their  attack  to  be  directed  against  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  He  wanted 
to  know,  before  deciding  upon  a  simultaneous  warning,  whether  we 
meant  by  ethe  use  of  Indo-China  as  a  base  for  farther  aggression,' 
some  act  of  aggression,  or  merely  building  up  a  base  with  the  purpose 
of  further  aggression. 

The  President  saw  Lord  Halifax  late  in  the  evening  of  December  4. 
Lord  Halifax  had  been  instructed  to  express  our  'very  deep  apprecia 
tion9  of  the  President's  response  and  to  say  that  we  thought  the 
warning  should  apply  to  an  attack  by  Japan  on  Thailand,  Malaya, 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  or  the  Burma  Road  (through  Indo-China). 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  doubtful  about  including  the  Burma  Road,  but 
otherwise  agreed  to  the  warning.  He  thought  that  each  of  the  three 
Governments  should  give  it  independently,  and  that  the  American 
warning  should  come  first,  since  he  wanted  to  assure  opinion  in  the 

1  Mr.  Welles  was  also  present  at  the  discussion. 
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United  States  that  he  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  American  defence, 
and  not  just  following  a  British  lead.  He  had  not  given  up  all  hope  of 
a  temporary  agreement  with  the  Japanese.  Mr.  Kurusu  had  let  him 
know  indirectly  that  an  approach  to  the  Emperor  might  still  secure  a 
truce,  and  even  lead  to  a  settlement  between  Japan  and  China.  Mr. 
Kurusu's  plan  was  that  the  President  should  try  to  act  as  an  'intro 
ducer9  between  China  and  Japan  with  a  view  to  their  dealing  directly 
with  each  other.  The  'lines  of  settlement5  might  be  the  withdrawal  of 
the  bulk  of  Japanese  troops  from  Indo- China,  and  a  similar  with 
drawal  from  North  China  on  an  agreed  timetable.  The  President 
said  that  the  Japanese  would  obviously  require  'some  economic 
relief.'  He  did  not  put  too  much  importance  on  Mr.  Kurusu's 
approach,  but  he  could  not  miss  even  the  chance  of  a  settlement.  He 
also  thought  that  his  own  case  would  be  strengthened  if  he  had  been 
in  communication  with  the  Emperor.  Lord  Halifax  said  that  there 
was  some  danger  in  postponing  the  warning,  and  suggested  that  the 
communication  to  the  Emperor  might  serve  as  a  definite  warning. 
The  President  agreed  with  this  suggestion,  and  said  that  he  would 
decide  on  December  6,  after  getting  the  Japanese  reply  to  his  en 
quiries,  whether  to  approach  the  Emperor.  If  he  made  the  approach, 
he  would  hope  that  the  three-Power  warning  might  be  postponed 
until  he  had  had  an  answer  from  the  Emperor.  Lord  Halifax  was 
instructed  on  the  night  of  December  5-6  that  we  agreed  with  all  the 
President's  proposals.1 

The  Japanese  reply— presented  on  December  5— was  unsatisfactory. 
The  Japanese  explained  their  own  despatch  of  reinforcements  as  a 
precautionary  measure  against  alleged  Chinese  reinforcements  near 
the  Indo-China  border.  The  President  then  decided  to  send  a  message 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Emperor  on  the  morning  of  December  7 
(Japanese  time).  If  he  had  not  received  a  reply  by  the  evening  of 
December  8  (Washington  time),  he  would  follow  this  message  with  a 
warning  note  to  the  Japanese  Government  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening  of  December  9.  He  suggested  that  the  British  and  Dutch 
notes  of  warning  should  be  sent  on  December  10.  If  the  Japanese 

1The  situation  with  regard  to  Thailand  was  complicated  because  the  Thai  Prime 
Minister— who  expected  an  attack  within  the  next  few  days—asked  on  December  5  for 
an  immediate  declaration  that  we  should  go  to  war  with  Japan  if  the  latter  attacked 
Thailand.  Lord  Halifax  was  therefore  instructed  on  December  6  to  tell  Mr.  Roosevelt 
that  Mr.  Churchill  proposed  to  send  the  Thai  Prime  Minister  a  message  telling  the  Thais 
to  defend  themselves,  if  attacked,  and  promising  to  come  to  their  aid.  The  President 
agreed  with  the  proposal  (subject  to  a  change  in  wording)  and  said  that  he  intended  to 
send  a  similar  message.  Mr.  Churchill  accepted  the  President's  formula  and  sent  his 
message  on  the  night  of  December  6-7.  The  Thai  forces  at  first  resisted  both  a  Japanese 
landing  at  Singpra  and  a  British  attempt  to  seize  a  railway  station  at  the  Kra  Isthmus, 
but,  as  the  Foreign  Office  had  expected,  the  Thai  Government  did  not  find  it  possible  to 
hold  out  against  overwhelming  Japanese  force.  They  signed  as  agreement  with  the 
Japanese  on  December  8  allowing  the  passage  of  Japanese  troops.  They  refused  a  Japanese 
offer  of  territories  previously  lost  by  Thailand,  since  they  wanted  to  shew  that  they  were 
acting  under  duress  and  were  gaining  no  benefit  from  the  agreement. 
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moved  more  quickly  the  timetable  might  have  to  be  advanced.  The 
President  did  not  expect  an  earlier  move;  Mr.  Hull  thought  other 
wise.  In  fact,  the  Japanese  delivered  their  surprise  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbour  in  the  early  morning  of  December  7.1 


1  Sir  R.  Craigie,  in  a  final  report  of  February  4,  1943,  gave  his  opinion  that  the 
Japanese  decision  to  go  to  war  was  taken  on  or  about  November  27,  and  that  the  decision 
would  at  least  have  been  postponed  if  the  Japanese  proposals  of  November  20  had  been 
accepted  as  a  basis  of  negotiation.  Sir  R.  Craigie  considered  that  the  decision  on  the 
American  side  not  to  proceed  with  Mr.  Hull's  counter-proposals  was  'unfortunate',  and 
that  the  'final  reply'  of  the  United  States  Government  to  Japan  was  in  terms  which  the 
latter  was  certain  to  reject.  The  Foreign  Office  did  not  agree  either  at  the  time  or  in  1943 
with  Sir  R.  Craigie's  view  that  acceptance  of  the  Japanese  proposals  would  have  averted 
or  postponed  war. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Anglo-Russian  relations  from  Mr.  Eden's  visit  to 
Moscow  in  December,  1941,  to  the  end  of  1942:  the 
Anglo-Russian  treaty  of  May  26,  1942:  Russian 
demands  for  the  opening  of  a  second  front:  Russo- 
Polish  relations  from  June,  19415  to  April,  1943 

(i) 

Mr.  Ederfs  conversations  in  Moscow,  December,  194.1  :  Russian  frontier 
demands:  British  unwillingness  to  recognise  territorial  changes  effected  during 
the  war:  Anglo-  American  discussions  with  regard  to  the  Russian  demands: 
British  decision  to  accept  the  Russian  claims  except  with  regard  to  Poland 
(December  i$4i-March 


ON  November  29,  1941,  Mr.  Eden,  before  leaving  for  Moscow, 
decided  to  give  Stalin  a  memorandum  and  the  draft  of  a  pro 
posed  joint  declaration  of  policy.  He  would  say  that  the  pur 
pose  of  his  visit  was  to  remove  Russian  suspicions  that  we  intended 
to  make  an  'Anglo-American'  peace  without  reference  to  Russian 
interests,  and  that  we  should  not  take  sufficiently  drastic  measures  to 
render  Germany  incapable  of  aggression.  The  memorandum  would 
suggest  that  the  two  Governments  should  pledge  themselves  to  con 
tinue  the  war  until  the  total  defeat  of  Germany.  For  the  peace  settle 
ment  we  should  take  the  Atlantic  Charter  as  a  starting  point,  and 
link  it  with  a  statement  by  Stalin  on  November  6,  ig/ji,1  that  the  aims 
of  the  Soviet  Government  were  not  the  seizure  of  foreign  territory  or 
the  subjugation  of  foreign  peoples,  but  the  liberation  of  their  own 
territories  and  peoples.  They  wanted  to  assist  other  enslaved  peoples 
in  their  struggle  for  liberation;  they  did  not  intend  any  interference 
in  their  internal  affairs. 

The  memorandum  would  also  explain  that  it  was  premature  to 
attempt  a  post-war  settlement  on  the  lines  of  the  clause  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  that  territorial  changes  should  accord  with  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned.  We  realised  the 
need  of  strengthening  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe  so  that  they 
could  resist  German  pressure,  and  we  were  considering  the  pos 
sibilities  of  federation.  We  wished  the  Soviet  Government  to  take 

1  Sec  above,  p.  163. 
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part  in  future  discussions  on  economic  reconstruction,  and  we 
would  do  all  we  could  to  assist  in  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Eden  held  his  first  conversation  with  Stalin  and  Molotov 
on  December  16.  The  military  situation  was  now  different  in  two 
important  respects  from  that  of  mid-November.  The  German  offen 
sive  had  been  held;  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  entry  of  Japan 
into  the  war,  there  was  even  less  chance  of  finding  the  men  and  ship 
ping  necessary  for  a  British  force  anywhere  on  the  Russian  front.  On 
the  political  side,  however,  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  had  greatly  increased  the  importance  of  Anglo-American  co 
operation  ;  the  Russians  were  therefore  more  anxious  to  commit  Great 
Britain  to  their  plans  for  a  post-war  settlement.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  discussions  Stalin  said  that  the  Russians  wanted  an  agreement, 
not  a  declaration. i  He  shewed  Mr.  Eden  drafts  of  an  alliance  pro 
viding  for  military  assistance  and  an  agreement  on  the  post-war 
reconstruction  of  Europe  and  the  content  of  the  peace  treaties.  He 
suggested  a  secret  protocol  to  this  agreement  according  to  which  the 
East  Prussia  would  be  transferred  to  Poland,  and  Tilsit  and  German 
territory  north  of  the  river  Niemen2  to  the  Lithuanian  Republic  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  Rhineland  would  be  detached  from  Prussia;  Austria 
and  possibly  Bavaria  would  become  separate  States.  Stalin  said  that, 
if  France  did  not  emerge  from  the  war  as  a  Great  Power,  Great  Britain 
should  occupy  military  bases  such  as  Boulogne  and  Dunkirk,  and  also 
bases,  with  garrisons,  if  necessary,  in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 
Stalin  would  not  object  to  British  bases  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  He 
said  that  the  Russians  wanted  their  western  frontier  in  Finland  and 
the  Baltic  area  to  be  restored  to  its  position  in  June,  194.1 ;  the  Curzon 
line,3  with  slight  variations,  might  serve  as  the  frontier  with  Poland. 
Bessarabia  and  Northern  Bukovina  would  be  taken  back  from 
Roumania  and  Petsamo  from  Finland. 

Mr.  Eden's  second  conversation  with  Stalin  took  place  at  midnight 
on  December  17-18.  Mr.  Eden  had  already  told  Stalin  that  he  could 
not  sign  the  protocol  without  consulting  his  colleagues,  and  that  the 
British  Government  had  not  yet  considered  the  details  of  a  territorial 
settlement.  Stalin  and  Molotov  now  argued  at  length  that  the  question 
of  the  Russian  frontier,  and  especially  the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  should  be  regarded  as  settled  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Soviet  Government,  and  that,  unless  this 
Russian  demand  were  recognised,  it  would  be  necessary  to  postpone 
any  agreement,  Mr.  Eden  said  again  and  again  that  he  had  no 

1  Stalin  described  a  declaration  as  'algebra,'  and  an  agreement  as  'practical  arithmetic.1 

2  i.e.,  territory  ceded  under  the  treaty  of  Versailles  and  reannexed  by  Germany  in 
March,  1939. 

3  See  below,  p.  201,  note  i. 
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authority  to  accept  any  changes  of  frontier  and  that  the  British 
Government  had  agreed  with  the  United  States  Government  that 
such  changes  should  not  be  made  during  the  war.  The  argument 
continued  on  the  following  evening;  the  Russians  held  to  their 
demands.  On  December  20  Mr.  Eden  promised  to  report  the  de 
mands  to  the  War  Cabinet.  He  had  indeed  already  telegraphed  to 
London  a  report  of  the  situation.  The  War  Cabinet  replied  that  he 
could  not  say  more  than  he  had  said  about  discussing  the  Russian 
claims  on  his  return  home.  The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  from  his 
ship  on  the  way  to  the  United  States  that  the  demands  conflicted 
with  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  which  we  were  bound;  we  would 
consult  the  Dominions  and  the  United  States  but  all  questions  of 
territorial  frontiers  should  be  left  to  the  Peace  Conference.1 

The  consideration  of  the  Russian  demands  was  postponed  until 
the  Prime  Minister's  return  to  London.  At  the  end  of  January,  1942, 
the  Foreign  Office  drew  up  a  memorandum  pointing  out  that  we 
should  need  Russian  collaboration  after  the  war  as  a  counterweight 
to  Germany.  If  we  had  to  choose  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  we  should  choose  the  latter,  but  we  ought  to  try  to  harmonise 
Anglo-Russian  and  Anglo-American  policy.  Our  first  step  in  dealing 
with  the  Russian  demands  should  be  to  consult  the  President.  If  he 
would  not  agree  to  the  demands— which  were  put  forward  as  a  claim 
to  territory  lost  in  the  German  invasion—we  could  propose  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  should  support,  after  the  war,  either 
the  acquisition  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  bases  in  territories  contiguous  to 
the  U.S.S.R.,  especially  in  the  Baltic  or  Black  Sea  regions,  or  control 
by  the  Soviet  Government  of  the  foreign  policy  and  defence  of  the 
Baltic  States.  The  question  of  the  absorption  of  the  Baltic  States, 
Bessarabia,  and  parts  of  Finland  would  be  left  to  the  Peace  Con 
ference. 

Lord  Halifax  was  instructed  to  speak  in  this  sense  to  the  State 
Department.  He  was  told  by  Mr.  Welles  on  February  20  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  intended  to  approach  Stalin  through  M.  Litvinov,  and  also 
through  Admiral  Standley  who  was  shortly  going  as  Ambassador  to 
Moscow.  Meanwhile  M.  Maisky  had  asked  more  than  once  why 
there  was  so  long  a  delay  in  answering  Stalin's  questions  about  the 
1941  frontiers.  The  Foreign  Office  were  also  a  little  concerned  over  an 
order  of  the  day  issued  by  Stalin  on  February  23,  1942,  to  the  Russian 
army.  This  order  did  not  mention  Anglo-American  assistance  to 
Russia,  and  appeared  to  define  Russian  war  aims  not  as  the  over 
throw  of  the  Nazi  regime  but  as  the  liberation  of  Russian  territory. 
The  Foreign  Office  did  not  interpret  this  order  as  evidence  that 

1  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  telegram,  see  Churchill,  III,  615-16.  Mr.  Hull 
had  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Eden  before  he  left  for  Moscow  warning  him  of  the  effect  in  the 
United  States  of  the  conclusion  of  any  secret  agreements  with  the  Russians. 
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Stalin  was  considering  a  separate  peace,  but  they  could  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that,  once  the  Germans  were  turned  out 
of  Russia,  the  Soviet  Government  might  take  no  further  active  part 
in  the  war. 

On  March  7  the  Prime  Minister  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
that,  owing  to  the  gravity  of  the  war  situation,  'the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  ought  not  to  be  construed  so  as  to  deny  to  Russia 
the  frontiers  which  she  occupied  when  Germany  attacked  her.'1  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  however,  felt  the  greatest  difficulty  about  our  proposals, 
and  was  sure  that  the  Russians  would  not  'quit  the  war9  over  the 
question.  Mr.  Eden  instructed  Lord  Halifax  to  explain  that  the 
reason  why  we  wanted  to  satisfy  Stalin  was  that  we  hoped  to  get 
him  to  pay  some  attention  to  British  and  American  views,  for  ex 
ample,  on  the  question  of  Russian  participation  in  the  war  against 
Japan.2 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  persisted  in  his  plan  to  approach  Stalin 
through  M.  Litvinov.  He  told  M.  Litvinov  on  March  12  that  he  was 
entirely  in  favour  of  promoting  Russian  security,  but  that  he  could 
not  agree  to  any  treaty,  open  or  secret,  about  frontiers  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  Soviet  Government  did  not  think  that  they  were 
required  to  give  an  answer  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  observations.  The  War 
Cabinet  now  had  to  choose  between  giving  way  to  the  Russians  or  to 
the  Americans.  In  view  of  the  military  situation  they  decided  to 
satisfy  the  Russians.  Lord  Halifax  was  asked  on  the  night  of  March 
26-7  to  explain  to  the  Americans  that  as  a  European  Power  for  whom 
post-war  collaboration  with  Russia  was  essential,  we  had  to  accept 
the  Russian  decision— however  unreasonable— not  to  discuss  with  us 
major  matters  connected  with  the  war  until  the  frontier  question  had 
been  settled.  We  had  therefore  to  tell  the  Soviet  Government  that  we 
would  negotiate  a  treaty  including  implicit  recognition  of  their  claim 
to  their  1940  frontiers  other  than  that  of  Poland.3 


1  Mr.  Churchill  telegraphed  to  Stalin  on  March  9  that  he  had  urged  President  Roosevelt 
to  approve  the  signature  of  the  agreement  about  the  frontiers  of  Russia  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  For  the  text  of  these  two  telegrams,  see  Churchill,  IV,  293-4. 

2  Stalin  had  explained  to  Mr.  Eden  during  his  visit  to  Moscow  that  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment  could  not  undertake  war  against  Japan.  Mr.  Eden  had  answered  that  for  similar 
reasons  we  could  not  open  a  second  front  in  Europe  or  send  a  British  force  to  the  Russian 
front. 

3  Mr.  Roosevelt  maintained  his  view  about  the  treaty.  Mr.  Welles  explained  to  Lord 
Halifax  that  the  President  would  have  to  state  in  public  that  he  had  been  told  of  our 
intention.  He  would  try  to  say  no  more,  but  he  expected  his  silence  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
disapproval. 
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M.  Molotorfs  visits  to  London:  Russian  acceptance  of  British  proposal  for  a 
mutual  assistance  pact:  signature  of  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  of  May  26, 
1942:  M.  Molotov  in  Washington:  British  refusal  to  promise  a  second  front 
in  1942  :  Mr.  Churchill's  visit  to  Moscow,  August  12-16:  Russian  complaints 
of  the  failure  to  open  a  second  front. 

The  British  Government  had  given  way  to  the  Russian  demands  for 
three  reasons:  (i)  They  could  not  be  sure  that  the  Russians,  if  Hitler 
offered  them  a  chance  of  doing  so,  would  not  return  to  the  policy  of 
keeping  out  of  the  war-and  allowing  the  western  Powers  and 
Germany  to  fight  to  mutual  exhaustion,  (ii)  They  wanted  real  collab 
oration  with  Russia  after  the  war,  and  could  not  expect  to  build  up 
relations  of  confidence  if,  at  a  time  when  they  were  unable  to  draw  off 
any  large  number  of  German  troops  from  the  Russian  front,  they  also 
refused  the  claim  to  frontiers  which  the  Russians  regarded  as  essential 
for  their  defence  against  future  aggression,  (iii)  The  Russians,  if  they 
drove  back  the  Germans,  would  reoccupy  the  territories  in  question. 
It  would  then  be  impossible  to  turn  them  out.  Hence  the  best  course 
seemed  to  be  to  accept  their  claims,  and  in  so  doing  to  try  to  limit 
them,  especially  with  regard  to  Poland.  Nevertheless  the  acceptance 
of  the  claims  was  in  fact  a  surrender  of  principle,  and  perhaps  the 
most  significant  consequence  was  the  implied  admission  that  the 
Russian  use  of  democratic  phrases  could  be  allowed  to  cover  acts  in 
compatible  with  the  terms  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  freedom 
of  small  States.  The  British  Government  had  rightly  refused  hitherto 
to  recognise  the  methods  by  which  the  Russians  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the  surrender  of  their  independence. 
Once  this  make-believe'  had  been  accepted,  it  was  difficult  to  reject 
further  Russian  action  on  similar  lines.  Although  the  British  Govern 
ment,  in  the  spring  of  1942,  could  not  foresee  the  political  conse 
quences  of  their  surrender  of  principle,  their  own  negotiations  with 
the  Russians  in   1939  might  have  shown  them  that  the  Soviet 
Government  would  make  no  concessions  in  return,  but  would 
merely  exploit  the  surrender. 

The  Russians  indeed  attempted  this  kind  of  exploitation  at  once 
d      SUCSted  that  neg°tiations  for 


,  "  y     a  neg°tatons  or 

the  treaty  should  take  place  in  London.  He  invited  M.  Molotov  to 
come  for  the  signature.  M.  Molotov  replied  at  first  that  he  could  not 
leave  Moscow,  but  a  little  over  a  fortnight  later  this  decision  was 
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changed.*  Stalin  suggested  that  Molotov  should  go  to  London  to 
discuss  the  differences  of  view  which  still  remained  over  the  text  of 
the  proposed  agreements.  These  differences  of  view  were  important. 
The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  the  treaty  should  define  Anglo- 
Russian  collaboration  as  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  ;2 
there  should  be  some  mention  of  proposals  for  confederations  as  evi 
dence  of  the  British  intention  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  smaller 
European  States;  there  should  also  be  a  joint  statement  safeguarding 
the  question  of  the  Polish  frontier,  and  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
principles  of  'no  territorial  aggrandisement'  and  'non-interference/ 
The  Russian  counter-proposals  received  from  M.  Maisky  on  May  i 
excluded  any  reference  to  the  United  Nations  or  to  the  question  of 
European  confederations.  The  draft  implied  that  the  British  Govern 
ment  would  not  be  concerned  with  the  Soviet- Polish  frontier  nego 
tiations.  M.  Maisky  made  it  clear  that  the  Soviet  Government  would 
not  allow  any  form  of  local  autonomy  in  the  Baltic  States.  He  also 
asked  for  a  secret  protocol  in  which  the  British  Government  would 
agree  to  Russo-Finnish  and  Russo-Roumanian  pacts  of  mutual 
assistance.  Mr.  Eden  pointed  out  that  this  latter  demand  had  not 
been  made  during  his  visit  to  Moscow,  and  that  'it  was  despairing  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Government  when  they  invariably  raised 
their  price  at  every  meeting.5 

In  view  of  these  difficulties  the  Foreign  Office  favoured  a  new  offer 
to  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  form  of  a  post-war  alliance  directed 
against  the  revival  of  German  aggression;  the  treaty  would  not  men 
tion  frontiers,  but  would  safeguard  British  collaboration  with  the 
United  Nations.  M.  Molotov  arrived  in  London  on  May  20,  and  met 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  on  the  following  day.  The  Prime 
Minister  explained  once  again  why  we  could  not  accept  the  Russian 
proposals;  he  said,  however,  that  after  the  war  we  wished  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  to  work  together  in 
guiding  the  world.  If  we  could  maintain  friendship  and  trustful  co 
operation,  other  matters  would  easily  fall  into  their  place. 

Mr.  Eden  held  a  number  of  discussions  with  M.  Molotov  without 
reaching  agreement.  At  their  fourth  meeting,  on  May  22,  Mr. 
Eden  introduced  formally  the  alternative  proposal.^  He  gave  M. 

1  After  a  visit  of  General  Marshall  and  Mr.  Hopkins  to  London  for  discussions  in  con 
nexion  with  American  plans  for  a  large-scale  landing  in  northern  France  in  1943  and  a 
possible  landing  in  the  autumn  of  1942,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  the  Prime  Minister's  agree 
ment,  invited  Stalin  to  send  two  Russian  representatives  to  Washington.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
apparently  mentioned  M.  Molotov  by  name  in  his  invitation.  Stalin  then  decided  that 
M.  Molotov  should  stop  in  London  for  a  discussion  of  the  treaty. 

3  There  was  as  yet  no  United  Nations  Organisation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were 
no  reference  to  the  declaration  of  the  United  Nations  (see  below,  pp.  431-3),  it  might 
have  been  assumed  that  the  British  Government  were  not  only  departing  from  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  but  in  making  an  exclusive  treaty  with  the  U.S.S.R.  were 
leaving  what  might  be  called  the  'circle'  of  the  United  Nations. 

3  Mr.  Eden  had  mentioned  the  plan  to  M.  Molotov  at  an  informal  discussion  on  the 
previous  evening. 
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Molotov  the  draft  of  a  treaty  providing  a  pact  of  mutual  assistance 
for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Eden  said  that  this  treaty  would  shew  that  the 
two  governments  intended  to  work  together  for  at  least  a  generation. 
The  treaty  did  not  deal  with  frontiers,  but,  obviously,  if  we  were 
offering  a  twenty  years  pact,  we  must  wish  Russia,  as  our  ally,  to  be 
strong  and  secure. 

M.  Molotov  was  at  first  unwilling  to  submit  this  proposal  to 
Moscow  for  immediate  consideration.  On  May  25  he  said  that  he 
was  ready  to  discuss  the  new  draft1  and  that  he  might  receive  in 
structions  about  it  during  the  night  or  on  the  morning  of  May  26. 
The  treaty  was  in  fact  signed  on  May  26.  The  first  part  of  it  repeated 
earlier  undertakings  of  mutual  assistance  and  an  agreement  not  to 
conclude  a  separate  peace;  the  second  part,  which  was  to  remain  in 
force  for  twenty  years,  laid  down  the  bases  of  post-war  collaboration 
both  in  resisting  future  aggression  and  in  post-war 'reconstruction.2 


The  Foreign  Office—and  the  State  Departments—considered  the 
Anglo-Russian  treaty  as  a  step  of  great  importance  in  getting  the  con 
fidence  of  the  Russians.  Throughout  the  negotiations  the  British 
Ministers  had  done  their  best  to  convince  the  Soviet  leaders  that  the 
British  desire  for  post-war  collaboration  was  genuine,  and  that  it  was 
based  on  a  common  interest  which  would  continue  after  the  defeat  of 
Germany,  and  in  spite  of  fundamental  differences  between  the  internal 
regimes  of  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.  For  a  time  the  Russians 
were  equally  enthusiastic,  at  all  events  in  public,  about  the  treaty. 
During  the  next  five  months,  however,  the  immediate  issue  for  the 
Russians  was  one  of  military  survival  and  the  demands  which  they 
made  to  the  western  Powers  for  a  diversion  on  a  large  scale,  in  other 
words,  the  opening  of  a  second  front,  became  increasingly  strident. 
The  Foreign  Office,  obviously,  could  take  only  a  subordinate  and 
indirect  part  in  the  discussions  and  decisions  on  strategy  over  the 
months  between  M.  Molotov's  visit  to  London  and  the  'turn  of  the 
tide'  in  the  autumn  of  1942,  but,  apart  from  the  direct  exchanges 
between  the  Prime  Minister  and  Stalin,  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
British  Embassy  at  Moscow  were  the  channels  of  communication 
with  the  Soviet  Government,  and  the  more  so  because  there  was  no 

1  On  May  24  M.  Molotov  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Winant,  who  told  him  that  a  treaty  on 
the  lines  of  the  Russian  proposals  would  be  likely  to  make  a  bad  impression  in  the  United 
States. 

2  The  treaty  envisaged  an  organisation  of 'like-minded  States  ...  for  common  action  to 
preserve  peace  and  resist  aggression  in  the  post-war  period.'  Article  V,  dealing  with  post 
war  collaboration,  stated  that  the  two  parties  would  'take  into  account  the  interests  of  the 
United  Nations*  and  would  'act  in  accordance  with  the  two  principles  of  not  seeking 
territorial  aggrandisement  for  themselves  and  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  States.'  For  the  text  of  the  treaty,  see  Cmd.  6368  of  1942. 

3  Mr.  Welles  told  Lord  Halifax  that  he  thought  the  change  to  a  new  text  a  'miracle.' 
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Anglo-Russian  military  liaison  comparable  with  the  Anglo-American 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

M.  Molotov  had  told  the  Prime  Minister  on  May  21  that  he 
regarded  the  question  of  a  second  front  as  more  important  than  that 
of  a  treaty,  and  that  he  proposed  to  discuss  it  with  President  Roosevelt. 
On  May  22  the  Prime  Minister,  with  Mr.  Attlee,  Mr.  Eden  and  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  went  over  the  whole  matter  with  M.  Molotov.  The 
Prime  Minister  explained  once  more  why  proposals  for  the  landing 
of  a  large  force  were  physically  impossible.1  Nevertheless  M.  Molotov 
came  back  from  his  visit  to  Washington  with  a  communique—which 
was  to  be  issued  after  it  had  received  British  approval— stating  that 
cin  the  course  of  conversations  full  understanding  was  reached  with 
regard  to  the  urgent  tasks  of  creating  a  second  front  in  Europe  in 
1942.'  The  British  Government  had  not  been  consulted  about  this 
communique,  though  on  May  28,  before  M.  Molotov  had  begun  dis 
cussions  in  Washington,  the  Prime  Minister  had  warned  Mr.  Roose 
velt  of  the  'difficulties  of  1942.'  Mr.  Eden  now  told  M.  Molotov  that 
we  did  not  object  to  the  wording  of  the  communique,  since  it  might 
be  useful  as  a  means  of  worrying  and  deceiving  the  Germans.  M. 
Molotov  agreed,  but  added  that  there  should  be  cno  deception  between 
friends.'  There  was,  in  fact,  no  deception.  The  Prime  Minister  gave 
M.  Molotov  an  aide-memoire  on  June  10  summarising  the  action  which 
we  were  already  taking  and  would  continue  to  take  in  order  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  Russians,  but  stating  that  we  could  give  no 
promise  in  the  matter  of  a  second  front.2 

After  M.  Molotov's  return  to  Moscow  it  soon  became  clear  that 
the  Russians  were  intending  to  treat  the  communique  as  a  definite 
promise.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr3  reported  on  June  28  that  M.  Molotov 
had  Wept  aside'  his  suggestion  that  perhaps  no  'fast  promise  had 
been  given.'  M.  Molotov  said  that  the  test  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
treaty  would  be  the  opening  of  a  second  front.  At  Mr.  Eden's 
suggestion  the  War  Cabinet  agreed  that  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  should 
be  instructed  to  tell  M.  Molotov  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Eden  were  troubled  that  he  might  be  overrating  the  probability  of  an 
early  establishment  of  a  second  front  in  Europe,  and  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  difficulties,  especially  in  regard 
to  landing-craft.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  carried  out  these  instructions  on 
the  evening  of  July  4.  In  a  long  argument  M.  Molotov  said  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Soviet  Government  understood  the  position, 
but  that  the  Russian  people  not  unnaturally  fixed  their  attention 
upon  the  reference  to  a  second  front  in  the  communique. 

1  For  a  record  of  this  discussion,  see  Churchill,  IV,  297-300. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  passage  in.  the  aide-memoire,  see  Churchill,  IV,  305. 

s  Sir  S.  Cripps  had  left  Russia  on  January  9, 1942.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr,  who  was  appointed 
as  Ambassador  in  succession  to  Sir  S.  Cripps,  took  up  his  duties  on  March  14^  1942. 
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On  July  14  M.  Maisky  came  to  ask  Mr.  Eden  about  the  latest  convoy 
to  Russia.  Mr.  Eden  told  him  that  the  news  was  bad,  and  that  the 
First  Sea  Lord  considered  that,  if  he  were  on  the  German  side,  he 
could  ensure  that  no  ship  of  the  next  convoy  reached  port.  The 
Admiralty  considered  it  necessary  to  postpone  this  convoy  until  the 
autumn.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  long  message  to  Stalin  on  July  17 
explaining  the  reasons  for  this  postponement.  1  Stalin  replied  on  July  23 
in  unfriendly  terms.  Mr.  Eden  told  M.  Maisky  that  the  charges  made 
in  the  reply  would  not  influence  our  attitude  towards  our  Ally,  but  would 
have  'unhelpful  effects'  on  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  British  Govern 
ment.  Mr.  Eden  said  that  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  send  no  answer. 

The  Prime  Minister  did  not  answer  Stalin's  unfounded  accusation 
of  breach  of  faith.  On  July  28  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  suggested  to  Sir  A. 
Cadogan  that  Mr.  Churchill  should  come  to  Moscow  in  order 
to  explain  to  the  Russians  why  we  could  not  open  a  second  front. 
Although  M.  Molotov  said  that  he  had  passed  on  to  Stalin  what  he 
had  been  told  in  London,  he  did  not  appear  to  have  explained  'the 
Prime  Minister's  mind.'  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  thought  that  a  visit  by 
Mr.  Churchill  might  turn  the  scale  as  regards  Russian  morale. 

The  Prime  Minister  accepted  this  suggestion.  He  could  do  so  more 
easily  because  the  military  situation  in  the  western  desert  was  now 
better,  and  the  Americans  had  agreed  to  the  plan  for  an  expedition 
to  North  Africa.  On  the  other  hand  the  Germans  were  at  the  highest 
point  of  their  success  in  Russia,  and  the  Prime  Minister  could  offer  no 
hope  of  direct  relief  in  the  critical  months  before  the  winter.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  given  a  full  account  of  his  meetings  with  Stalin.2 
These  meetings  took  place  between  August  12  and  the  night  of  August 
15-16.  Mr.  Churchill  obviously  impressed  Stalin,  and  his  explanation 
—repeated  once  again— of  the  reasons  why  we  could  not  invade 
Northern  France  in  1942  with  any  hope  of  relieving  the  pressure  on 
the  Russians  had  some  effect,  especially  after  Mr.  Churchill  had  told 
Stalin  of  the  North  African  plans. 

Nevertheless  Russian  propaganda  in  favour  of  a  second  front  con 
tinued,  and  M.  Maisky  went  on  arguing  to  Mr.  Eden  that  the 
Russian  army  and  people  had  been  led  to  expect  this  second  front  in 
1942.  M.  Maisky  himself,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Foreign  Office,  was 
trying  to  persuade  newspaper  editors  in  London  to  exert  pressure  on 
the  Government.  The  Foreign  Office,  as  earlier,  thought  it  best  to 
take  no  notice  of  these  activities,  unless  M.  Maisky  went  wholly 
beyond  the  limit  permissible  to  an  Ambassador.  On  September  18 

1  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  message  and  Stalin's  reply,  see  Churchill,  IV, 
239-42. 

2  See  Churchill,  IV,  429-51.  At  the  Prime  Minister's  suggestion,  the  President  sent  Mr. 
Harriman,  Major-General  Maxwell,  and  Major-General  Bradley  as  representatives  of  the 
United  States.  Sir  A.  Cadogan,  General  Brooke,  General  Wavell,  and  Air  Chief  Marshal 
Tedder  went  with  the  Prime  Minister. 
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Mr.  Eden  had  to  send  for  him  in  order  to  complain  of  a  talk  which  he 
had  given  to  a  number  of  American  journalists  and  in  which  he  had 
said  that  a  second  front  in  1942  was  not  only  necessary,  but  'entirely 
feasible.'  M.  Maisky  gave  rather  a  lame  explanation  of  his  words,  and 
said  that  he  was  not  acting  under  instructions  from  Moscow.  A  week 
later  the  Foreign  Office  asked  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  to  point  out  to  the 
Soviet  Government  that  the  propaganda  (which  he  had  reported 
from  Moscow)  criticising  us  for  breaking  a  pledge  was  doing  harm  to 
Anglo-Soviet  relations  and  encouraging  the  Germans.  M.  Molotov 
listened  to  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr's  representations  without  shewing  any 
irritation,  and  tried  to  explain  away  the  Russian  press  criticisms.1 

With  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  failure  of  the  Germans  to 
take  Stalingrad,  the  demand  for  a  second  front  became  less  strident, 
but  the  suspicions  and  resentment  of  the  Russian  leaders  only  took 
a  different  form.  The  most  surprising  expression  of  resentment 
occurred  over  the  question  of  the  punishment  of  war  criminals.  The 
Allied  Governments  in  exile  had  raised  this  question  at  a  meeting  in 
January,  1942,  and  in  July  had  made  an  official  approach  to  the 
major  Allies.  On  August  6  the  British  Government  communicated  to 
the  Soviet  and  other  Allied  Governments  their  preliminary  ideas  on 
the  subject.  Later,  on  October  3,  they  informed  these  Governments 
of  a  statement  which  Lord  Simon  (as  Lord  Chancellor)  intended  to 
make  in  the  House  of  Lords  four  days  later.  The  Soviet  Government 
did  not  answer  the  note  of  October  3 ;  the  other  Governments  (except 
the  Chinese,  whose  reply  was  delayed)  agreed  with  the  proposed 
statement.  On  October  14,  without  any  reference  to  the  British  com 
munications,  the  Soviet  Government  issued  a  declaration  advocating 
the  immediate  trial  of  every  war  criminal  already  in  Allied  hands. 
Five  days  later  Pravda  published  an  article  on  Hess2  suggesting  that 
Great  Britain  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  gangsters  and  describing  the 
British  view  that  Hess  was  not  liable  for  trial  until  after  the  war  as  an 
attempt  to  ignore  his  crimes.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  considered  that  this 
article,  and  the  declaration  of  October  14,  were  intended  to  stir  up 
public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  against  the  British  Government.  The 
Foreign  Office  thought  it  necessary  to  make  some  reply.  Mr.  Eden 
therefore  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  October  2 1  that  pro 
posals  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  Commission  for  the 
investigation  of  war  crimes  had  been  submitted  to  all  the  Allied 
Governments ;  that  all  except  the  Soviet  Government  had  accepted 
them,  and  that  Hess  was  being  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

1  Mr.  Wendell  Willkie,  who  visited  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time,  told  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr 
that  M.  Molotov  was  unfriendly  to  us,  and  was  largely  responsible  for  prodding  Stalin 
into  suspicion  and  hostility.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  attended  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Willkie  in 
Moscow  on  September  26  at  which,  after  M.  Molotov  had  proposed  a  number  of  toasts 
without  mention  of  Mr.  Churchill,  Mr.  Willkie  himself  proposed  a  toast  to  Mr.  Churchill. 

3  Hitler's  'deputy',  who  had  flown  to  Great  Britain  in  May,  1941. 
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Mr.  Eden  complained  strongly  to  M.  Maisky  about  the  Pravda 
article,  and  also  instructed  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  to  find  out  what  the 
Russian  grievances  really  were.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  had  a  long  con 
versation  with  Stalin  and  M.  Molotov  on  November  5.  M.  Molotov's 
part  in  the  conversation  was  only  to  try  to  discredit  the  British  case. 
After  much  bickering  over  the  date  on  which  the  British  note  of 
October  3  was  delivered,1  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  mentioned  the  Pravda 
article.  Stalin  did  not  appear  to  know  much  about  the  article.  Sir  A. 
Clark  Kerr  noticed  that  when  he  began  to  study  it,  he  'dropped  it 
like  a  hot  potato.5  At  the  end  of  the  talk  Stalin  said  that  he  wanted 
the  British  and  Soviet  Governments  to  agree,  and  that  Hess  'was  not 
worth  all  this  trouble.^ 


(iii) 

Russo-Polish  relations  from  the  German  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  crisis 
over  the  Katyn  massacres:  Russian  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Polish  Government:  British  attempts  to  bring  about  a  Russo-Polish  detente 
(June,  1 9 41- -April,  1943). 

The  history  of  Russo-Polish  relations  between  the  Russo-German 
partition  of  the  Polish  State  and  the  German  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R. 
(which  drove  the  Russian  armies  to  the  east  of  the  Polish  frontier) 
was  a  grim  record  of  deportations  and  other  savage  measures  of  ad 
ministrative  repression.  After  the  German  attack  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment  did  not  change  their  fundamental  attitude  of  hostility  towards 
the  Poles,  though  for  obvious  reasons  they  were  now  willing  to  come 
to  a  formal  Russo-Polish  agreement.  A  Polish  Government3  had  been 
set  up  first  in  France  and  then  in  Great  Britain,  and  Polish  forces 
were  fighting  in  1941  with  the  British  forces.  The  British  Government 
had  helped  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-Polish  treaty  on  July  30, 
1941,  annulling  the  Russo-German  agreement  with  regard  to  Poland, 
and  exchanging  promises  of  mutual  aid  and  support  in  the  war 
against  Germany.  The  Soviet  Government  consented,  in  a  second 
agreement  of  August  14,  1941,  to  the  formation  of  a  Polish  army, 
under  a  Polish  commander,  on  Russian  territory.  They  also  granted, 
again  as  the  result  of  British  pressure,  an  amnesty  to  all  Polish  citizens 
detained  in  Russian  territory.  At  the  same  time  the  British  Government 

1  The  Foreign  Office  held  a  receipt  to  the  effect  that  the  note  was  delivered  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy  at  2.53  p.m.  on  October  3. 

2  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  thought  that  Stalin  really  had  been  afraid  that  the  British  Govern 
ment  might  send  Hess  back  to  Germany.  The  Prime  Minister's  view  of  the  affair  was  that 
*it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  run  after  the  Russians  in  their  present  mood ;  and  still  more 
to  run  around  with  them  chasing  a  chimera.1  See  Churchill,  IV,  521. 

3  This  Government,  headed  by  General  Sikorski,  was  representative  of  the  four  main 
Polish  parties  which  had  opposed  the  Pilsudski-Beck  regime;  the  Government  dissociated 
itself  from  this  regime.  For  the  connexion  between  the  Government  in  exile  and  the 
Polish  Underground  Movement,  see  below,  p.  251,  note  2. 
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gave  the  Polish  Government  an  assurance  that,  In  conformity  with  the 
Anglo-Polish  treaty  of  1939,  they  had  not  entered  into  any  under 
taking  with  the  Russians  affecting  Russo-Polish  relations,  and  did  not 
recognise  any  territorial  changes  effected  in  Poland  since  August,  1939. 
The  omission  from  the  Russo-Polish  treaty  of  any  positive  state 
ment  about  frontiers  was  significant.  The  Russians  tacitly  maintained 
their  decrees  of  November,  1939,  by  which  large  areas  of  territory 
legally  part  of  the  Polish  State  had  been  annexed  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  Poles,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  communist  minority,  main 
tained  their  right  to  all  territory  which  they  had  occupied  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  Germany.  A  military  and  political  agreement 
between  two  governments  with  such  conflicting  territorial  claims  was 
an  anomaly  made  possible  only  because  the  disputed  areas  were  in 
enemy  occupation.  The  Polish  position,  however,  was  weaker  than 
the  Russian  from  every  point  of  view.  Without  the  defeat  of  Germany 
there  was  no  chance  of  an  independent  Poland ;  after  the  German 
defeat  the  Russians  were  unlikely  to  make  territorial  concessions  to 
the  Poles.  The  Russians  might  be  exhausted  by  the  war;  the  exhaustion 
of  the  Poles  would  be  far  greater,  and  Russian  armies  would  probably 
be  in  physical  occupation  at  least  of  eastern  Poland.  Moreover  the 
moral  claim  of  the  Poles  to  the  major  part  of  the  territory  demanded 
from  them  by  the  Russians  was  not  strong;  the  British  view  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  had  been  that  the  Polish  territorial 
demands  were  unwise;  the  frontier,  known  as  the  Curzon  line,1 

xThe  Allied  Supreme  Council  in  1919  had  attempted  to  find  a  reasonably  close 
approximation  to  an  ethnographical  easrern  frontier  for  the  reconstituted  Polish  State. 
They  drew  a  line  which  at  its  northern  end  divided  the  former  Suwalki  province  between 
Lithuania  and  Poland— a  relatively  easy  task  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  clear-cut  ethno 
graphical  division.  Thence  the  line  ran  with  a  moderate  bulge  westwards  from  Grodno 
to  the  Bug  at  Brest-Litovsk,  leaving  both  towns  to  Russia,  but  giving  Bialystock  to 
Poland.  It  then  followed  the  Bug  to  the  Galician  border  near  Sokal.  From  this  point  to 
the  Carpathians  two  lines  (varying  according  to  the  status  of  Eastern  Galicia)  had  been 
suggested.  Line  A  ran  just  east  of  Przemysl;  fine  B  included  in  Poland  Lwowand  the  oil- 
bearing  area  of  Drohobycz.  The  British  Government  had  recommended  line  A.  The  line, 
with  variant  A  in  Eastern  Galicia,  was  the  line  to  which  Lord  Curzon  proposed  that  the 
Polish  troops  should  retire  in  July,  1920,  when  they  were  being  driven  westwards  by 
Soviet  forces.  The  line  was  not  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Government,  and  fighting  between 
Poles  and  Russians  continued,  unfavourably  to  the  Russians,  until  the  treaty  of  Riga  in 
July,  1921.  The  settlement  then  reached— though  it  did  not  go  as  far  as  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Poland  in  1772  before  the  first  partition— was  much  further  east  than  the 
Curzon  line.  The  additional  area  of  pre-ig^  Russian  territory  included  in  the  Polish 
State  was  about  46,000  sq.  miles,  with  a  population  of  4,000,000  of  whom  1,250,000 
(according  to  the  Polish  census  of  1921)  were  Polish-speaking;  in  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  territory  of  Eastern  Galicia  the  State  of  Poland  acquired  an  additional  18,000 
sq.  miles,  with  a  population  of  4,000,000  of  whom  (according  to  the  same  census) 
1,500,000  were  Polish-speaking.  The  Russo-German  line  of  partition  in  1939  ran  farther 
to  the  west  than  the  Curzon  line,  and  included  in  the  U.S.S.R.  purely  Polish  territory 
in  the  north,  and  a  mixed  area  in  the  south.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  an  offer  to 
accept  the  Curzon  line  by  the  Polish  Government  as  early  as  July,  1941,  or  soon  after 
wards,  would  have  satisfied  the  Russians  and  saved  Polish  independence.  The  Poles  did 
not  take  this  view,  and  in  any  case  a  Polish  Government  in  exile  could  hardly  have  made 
so  large  a  surrender  of  territory,  especially  in  view  of  the  declared  policy  of  the  British 
and  United  States  Governments  that  all  territorial  questions  should  be  reserved  for 
settlement  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

R 
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suggested  by  the  British  Government  in  1920  had  assigned  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  most  of  the  territory  annexed  by  the  Russians  in  1939. 

Even  on  what  might  be  called  a  day-to-day  basis  Russo-Polish 
relations  were  not  satisfactory.  The  Russians  began  by  releasing  a 
large  number  of  Polish  men  and  women  from  prison,  labour  camps, 
or  exile,  but  the  evidence  of  the  Poles  who  were  released  shewed  that 
very  many  others  were  still  unaccounted  for.  The  Soviet  Govern 
ment,  in  their  replies  to  enquiries,  said  that  they  had  ordered  the 
release  of  all  Poles,  and  that  all  Poles  must  therefore  have  been 
released.1  There  were  also  difficulties  about  the  size  and  equipment 
of  the  Polish  army.  Matters  improved  somewhat  after  a  visit  to 
Moscow,  in  December,  1941,  by  General  Sikorski,  and  the  signature 
of  a  Russo-Polish  declaration,  but  the  administrative  obstructions 
soon  reappeared,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  army,  and  the 
Polish  Embassy  failed  to  get  any  information  about  the  greater 
number  of  85ooo  Polish  officers  and  6,000  other  ranks  known  to  have 
been  prisoners  of  war  in  the  early  months  of  1940.  Meanwhile  by  a 
piece  of  chicanery  the  Soviet  Government  on  December  i,  1941, 
claimed  as  Russian  citizens  all  persons  who  on  November  1-2,  1939, 
were  on  Polish  territory  annexed  to  the  U.S.S.R.2  They  maintained 
that  their  willingness  to  exempt  from  this  claim  persons  of  Polish 
race  was  an  act  of  grace.  They  rescinded  this  'act  of  grace'  in  a  note 
of  January  16, 1943,  and  had  previously  drawn  up  a  list  of  complaints 
against  the  whole  course  of  Polish  policy  since  the  treaty  of  July, 
1941.  Mr.  Eden  asked  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  to  protest  against  the 
Russian  action.  The  Soviet  Government  then  withdrew  from  a  strict 
interpretation  of  their  note  of  January  16  and  agreed  that  the  whole 
question  should  be  made  the  subject  of  negotiation.  The  Russian 
concession  was  of  little  value  because  the  Soviet  Government  used 
administrative  measures  to  break  up  the  Polish  relief  organisations. 
County  Raczynski,  Polish  Ambassador  in  London,  asked  for  British 
intervention  in  the  matter.  The  Prime  Minister  inclined  to  think  that, 
in  view  of  the  Russian  attitude  on  the  question  of  convoys,3  the  time 
was  unfavourable,  but  the  Foreign  Office  pointed  out  that  the  Poles 
had  very  serious  grievances,  and  would  have  to  publish  their  case  if 


1  Among  those  who  were  released  many  were  sent  off  without  food  or  money,  and,  as 
winter  drew  on,  died  of  cold  or  hunger.  Others  were  left  where  they  were  without  any 
means  of  subsistence.  The  Polish  Government  protested  that  many  Russian  officials  were 
believed  to  have  told  the  Poles  concerned  that  their  misfortunes  were  due  to  obstruction 
or  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  their  own  Government  and  the  Polish  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

2  The  Poles  argued  that  this  claim  was  contrary  to  international  usage  and  that,  in 
particular,  it  violated  the  fourth  Hague  Convention  of  1907.  The  Soviet  action  was 
especially  harsh  since  nearly  all  the  Polish  citizens  in  the  U.S.S.R.  had  been  deported 
from  the  areas  concerned;  they  were  therefore  deprived— as  Soviet  citizens— of  any  relief 
which  they  had  been  receiving  through  Polish  organisations.  Many  of  them  were  families 
of  Polish  soldiers  serving  in  the  Middle  East. 

3  See  below,  p.  240. 
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nothing  were  done  about  it.i  The  Prime  Minister  therefore  agreed  to 
send  a  message  in  general  terms  to  Stalin,  and  to  suggest  that  we 
would  take  over  the  care  of  Polish  orphans  and  young  children,  and 
of  certain  categories  of  adults.  Before  the  terms  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
message  were  settled  a  new  crisis  had  arisen  between  the  Polish  and 
Soviet  Governments. 

With  the  advance  of  the  Soviet  armies,  the  question  of  the  Russo- 
Polish  frontier  was  already  coming  into  the  foreground.  On  February 
25,  1943,  the  Polish  Government  issued  a  statement  maintaining  their 
claim  to  the  frontiers  of  September  i,  1939.  The  Soviet  Government 
replied  in  a  press  statement  accusing  the  Poles  of  refusing  to  recognise 
the  historical  rights  of  the  Ukrainians  and  White  Russians  to  national 
unity.  Mr.  Eden,  before  leaving  for  Washington  in  March,  1943,2  was 
told  by  M.  Maisky  that  the  Soviet  Government  wanted  the  Curzon 
line,  with  minor  adjustments,  as  their  frontier  with  Poland,  and  that 
Russian  relations  with  Poland  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
Polish  Government.  Mr.  Eden  found  that  President  Roosevelt  was 
now  willing  to  accept  the  Curzon  line  and  also  the  Russian  claims  to 
the  Baltic  States.  The  Foreign  Office  therefore  had  to  consider 
whether,  in  spite  of  our  previous  unwillingness  to  commit  ourselves  to 
any  territorial  changes  during  the  war,  it  might  not  be  wise  to  try 
to  get  a  general  settlement  of  the  Russian  frontier.  Apart,  however, 
from  doubts  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  commit  himself  publicly 
to  the  Russian  claims,  the  difficulties  of  accepting  them  at  the 
present  stage  were  insuperable. 


In  any  case  the  serious  developments  in  mid-April  ruled  out  the 
possibility  of  a  friendly  discussion  of  the  frontier  question.  General 
Sikorski,  on  April  15,  gave  the  Prime  Minister  a  note  about  Polish 
officers  and  men  missing  in  Russia,  and  mentioned  to  him  German 
statements  about  the  discovery  of  the  bodies  of  large  numbers  of 
Polish  officers  and  others  in  a  common  grave  at  Katyn,  near  Smolensk. 
The  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  German  statement  was  obviously  a 
move  to  create  discord  between  the  Allies,  but  his  comment  after  the 
conversation  was  that  'the  facts  are  pretty  grim.3  On  April  17  the 

1  The  Foreign  Office  had  occasion  at  this  time,  and  later,  to  complain  to  the  Poles 
about  the  provocative  attacks  on  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  Polish  press  in  London.  This  provo 
cation  was  not  limited  to  the  press.  Mr.  Eden  spoke  to  Count  Raczynski  on  January  22, 
1943,  about  the  Polish  intention  to  give  the  name  Lwow  to  the  cruiser  Dragon  which  the 
British  Government  were  transferring  to  the  Polish  navy.  Since  Lwow  was  in  the  most 
disputed  frontier  area,  Mr.  Eden  suggested  that  the  Poles  might  choose  some  other  name. 
General  Sikorski,  to  whom  Mr.  Eden  also  spoke,  at  first  refused,  but  later  agreed  to 
name  the  cruiser  Gdansk.  The  press  attacks  did  not  come  only  from  the  Polish  side.  Mr. 
Eden  complained  to  M.  Maisky  of  thinly  veiled  attacks  on  the  Polish  Government  in  the 
Soviet  War  News>  issued  by  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  London. 

2  See  below,  pp.  437-9. 
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Polish  Ministry  of  National  Defence  (apparently  without  consulting 
General  Sikorski)  issued  a  communique  on  the  subject  of  the  missing 
officers.  The  communiqu6  referred  to  the  usual  lies  of  German  propa 
ganda,  but  claimed  that  an  investigation  into  the  German  allegations 
was  necessary,  and  stated  that  the  Polish  Government  had  asked  the 
International  Red  Cross  Committee  in  Geneva  whether  they  would 
make  the  investigation.  On  April  20  the  Polish  Government  again 
asked  the  Soviet  Government  for  information  about  the  whereabouts 
of  the  missing  officers  and  other  prisoners.  The  Soviet  Government 
replied  with  an  angry  note  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Poland,  and  accusing  the  Poles  of  connivance  with  the  enemy  in 
launching  a  campaign  against  the  Soviet  Government  in  order  to 
exercise  pressure  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  territorial  concessions. 
The  Polish  Government  denied  these  charges,  and  on  April  30 
announced  that  they  regarded  the  application  to  the  Red  Cross  Com 
mittee  as  having  lapsed,  since  the  Committee  had  said  that  they 
could  act  only  if  all  the  parties  invited  them  to  do  so. 

During  the  exchange  of  notes  the  British  Government  had  done 
their  best  to  try  to  bring  about  a  detente.*  M.  Maisky  brought  a  note 
from  Stalin  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  April  21  bitterly  attacking  the 
Poles,  and  announcing  the  'interruption'  of  Polish-Soviet  relations. 
Mr.  Churchill  replied  on  April  24  that  we  should  oppose  any  investi 
gation  in  territory  under  German  control,  and  that  he  hoped  that  the 
"interruption5  of  diplomatic  relations  was  not  final,  and  would  not  be 
given  public  announcement.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Churchill 
telegraphed  to  Stalin  that  the  Poles  had  not  synchronised  (as  Stalin 
had  alleged)  their  appeal  to  the  Red  Cross  with  a  statement  put  out 
by  the  Germans,  and  that  they  had  now  agreed  with  our  advice  not 
to  press  for  a  Red  Cross  investigation.  Stalin,  however,  told  Mr. 
Churchill  that  the  decision  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Poland  had  already  been  taken  and  must  be  published. 

On  April  30  the  Prime  Minister  sent  another  message  to  Stalin 
asking  him  to  consider  ein  a  spirit  of  magnanimity'  the  Polish  request 
that  the  dependants  of  their  forces  in  Iran  and  the  U.S.S.R.  should 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  He  also  mentioned  that  the 
Germans  were  suggesting  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  now  set  up  a 
Polish  Government  on  Russian  territory,  and  deal  only  with  it. 


r»™™  at  ^  indined  t0  think  that  ^  Ger^an  statements  were 

^rfr^f  •  P  7  T  WaS  g°°d  Ifuon1!  "  ^  of  the  fearful  atrocit*s  committed  by 
the  Germans  m  Poland,  to  assume  that  the  mass  executions  had  been  done  by  them.  At 
the  time  of  their  statements,  the  Germans  were  exterminating  the  Jews  in  the  Warsaw 
ghetto;  two  months  earlier  they  had  killed  some  thousands  of  rtiese  ^whom  Sad 
ured  out  of  the  ghetto  After  a  further  examination,  in  the  course  JO  "ttey^riwof 
the  evidence  then  available  the  Foreign  Office  were  unable  to  exclude  the  h  y^othesl 

™    f  reSP°^ilpy  -°r  thC  K^  massacres  lav  with  **  So^t  authorities     The 
report  of  a  special  Russian  commission  of  enquiry  in  January,  1044  (after  the  Russian 

not  seem  to  the  ke  * 
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The  Prime  Minister  warned  Stalin  that  we  should  be  unable  to 
recognise  such  a  government.1  M.  Maisky  brought  Stalin's  reply  to 
the  Foreign  Office  on  May  6.  Stalin  denied  that  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment  were  intending  to  establish  a  new  Polish  Government  in  Russia, 
but  suggested  that  the  three  Powers  might  'improve  the  composition' 
of  the  existing  Government.  He  repeated  to  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  on 
May  7  that  a  reconstruction  of  the  Polish  Government  was  necessary.2 


1  Mr.  Churchill  also  sent  for  M.  Maisky  on  April  30  to  protest  against  an  article  in  the 
Soviet  War  News  alleging  that  the  Polish  Government  did  not  represent  the  Polish  people, 
Mr.  Churchill  told  M.  Maisky  that  the  so-called  emigri  character  of  General  Sikorski's 
Government  was  'not  unconnected  with  a  double  occupation  of  Poland.'  He  took  up 
M.  Maisky  very  sharply  when  the  latter  spoke  of  Poland  as  a  country  of  20  million  people 
next  door  to  a  country  of  poo  million.  Mr.  Eden  also  found  it  necessary  to  tell  M.  Maisky 
on  May  6,  in  answer  to  his  comment  that  we  were  'too  tolerant  of  Polish  feelings,'  that 
we  had  gone  to  war  on  account  of  Poland. 

2  Stalin  said  that  the  Poles  were  trying  to  play  off  one  Ally  against  the  other.  They 
thought  themselves  clever  tacticians,  but  'God  has  given  them  no  brains.' 


CHAPTER   X 

The  Allied  landings  in  North  Africa:  the  Eisenhower- 
Darlan  agreement:  British  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  between  General  de  Gaulle  and  General 
Giraud:  establishment  and  recognition  of  a  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation 


(i) 

The  North  African  landings:  General  Eisenhowers  agreement  with  Admiral 
Darlan:  Foreign  Office  proposal  that  General  Eisenhower  should  be  given 
American  and  British  political  advisers:  appointment  of  Mr.  Macmillan  as 
Minister  Resident  at  Allied  Headquarters  in  Northwest  Africa, 

THE  military  decision  to  send  an  expedition  to  North  Africa  in 
1942  raised  for  the  Foreign  Office  a  number  of  complicated 
questions  upon  which  it  was  desirable  to  get  Anglo-American 
agreement  before  the  landings  took  place.  The  Foreign  Office 
assumed  that  many— perhaps  a  majority— of  the  French  officials 
would  remain  at  their  posts,  and  that  we  should  have  to  keep  them, 
but  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  general  declaration  of  policy. 
This  declaration  would  deal  with  the  question  of  annulling  Vichy 
legislation  and  administrative  measures  such  as  the  anti-Jewish  laws, 
and  with  the  protection  of  all  persons  who  had  suffered  damage 
owing  to  their  loyalty  to  the  Allied  cause.  Lord  Halifax,  who  was  at 
this  time  in  London,  was  given  a  memorandum  on  August  20  for 
submission  to  the  State  Department.  The  memorandum  discussed, 
among  other  matters,  the  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  the  Vichy 
Government.  The  Foreign  Office  view  was  that,  after  the  landings 
had  begun,  an  approach  should  be  made  to  Marshal  Petain  and 
Admiral  Darlan.  We  should  offer  them  assurances  about  the  future 
of  the  territories  concerned  and  ask  that  the  French  forces  in  North 
Africa  should  be  told  not  to  resist  us.  We  could  hardly  expect  Marshal 
P&ain  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  or  to  leave  France  and  establish 
a  new  government  in  North  Africa,  but  he  might  allow  others  to  leave 
for  this  purpose.  We  should  also  try  to  establish  contact  with  Generals 
Weygand  and  Giraud. 

The  arguments  against  bringing  the  Fighting  French  into  the 
operation  were  that  General  de  Gaulle  seemed  to  have  no  large 
following  in  North  Africa,  and  that  the  association  of  his  forces  with 
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us  might  stiffen  French  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  excluded 
him  entirely  from  North  Africa,  his  prestige  would  suffer  in  Metro 
politan  France,  and  there  would  be  a  difficult  situation  in  the  colonies 
which  had  joined  the  Fighting  French.  The  best  plan  would  be  to 
explain  to  him  a  few  hours  in  advance  why  we  had  been  unable  to 
invite  Fighting  French  forces  to  take  part  in  the  operation.  We  might 
ask  General  de  Gaulle  to  appoint  a  military  mission  to  represent  him 
with  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief,  but  we  should  have  to  say 
that  we  could  not  decide  upon  the  administration  of  North  Africa 
until  we  knew  the  attitude  of  the  French  army  and  civil  authorities, 
and  of  the  population  generally.  If,  as  we  hoped,  French  forces  of 
resistance  appeared  in  North  Africa,  they  and  the  French  National  Com 
mittee  would  have  to  settle  among  themselves  their  mutual  relations. 

Lord  Halifax  was  unable  to  discuss  this  memorandum  with  the 
President  until  September  10.  He  then  found  the  President  disin 
clined  to  make  any  definite  political  arrangement  or  to  allow  the 
State  Department  to  deal  with  the  political  questions.  Lord  Halifax 
thought  that  we  should  do  better  to  negotiate  directly  with  General 
Eisenhower.  The  War  Cabinet  accepted  the  President's  wish  that  in 
its  early  stages  the  operation  should  be  given  an  American  appearance, 
but  they  considered  that  reference  should  be  made  to  British  support 
and  collaboration.  In  fact,  the  first  texts  received  from  Washington 
of  a  proposed  public  statement  by  the  President,  and  of  messages 
from  him  to  Marshal  Petain  and  the  French  and  Moroccan  authori 
ties,  contained  only  one  reference  to  the  Allies.  Lord  Halifax  was 
instructed  to  explain  why  the  British  Government  thought  a  direct 
mention  of  British  participation  to  be  necessary.  The  President  agreed 
to  insert  it,  though  not  in  the  form  suggested  by  the  Foreign  Office. 

On  October  27  the  President  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  draft 
of  a  statement  to  be  issued  to  the  American  press  immediately  after 
the  landings.  This  statement  described  the  expedition  as  an  'effective 
Second  Front  assistance  to  our  heroic  Allies  in  Russia.'  The  Foreign 
Office  had  doubts  about  this  reference,  but  regarded  it  as  an  American 
affair.  The  Prime  Minister  was  strongly  in  favour  of  allowing  the 
text  to  stand.  He  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Eden  that  the  American 
communique  accepted  during  M.  Molotov's  visit  had  got  us  into 
trouble  over  a  second  front,  and  that  it  was  all  to  the  good  that  the 
Americans  should  get  us  out  of  the  trouble.  The  Foreign  Office  also 
thought,  on  receiving  the  text  of  the  message  which  President 
Roosevelt  proposed  to  send  to  Marshal  P6tain,  that  the  wording—in 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  addressed  the  Marshal  as  his  edear  old  friend'— 
would  do  great  harm  in  Metropolitan  France  and  with  the  Fighting 
French.  Mr.  Churchill  agreed  with  Mr.  Eden's  view,  and  wrote  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  asking  him  to  tone  down  the  text* 

1  For  the  Prime  Minister's  message,  and  the  President's  reply,  see  Churchill,  IV,  545-6. 
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The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Office  had  left  to  the 
Americans  the  negotiations  with  General  Giraud.*  Since  it  was  im 
possible  to  tell  General  Giraud  all  the  facts,  these  negotiations- 
almost  inevitably-resulted  in  misunderstanding  to  such  an  extent 
that   when,   somewhat   against   his  judgment,    the    General   was 
brought  to  Gibraltar  on  November  7,  less  than  twelve  hours  before 
the  kndings  were  due  to  begin,  he  caused  great  embarrassment  by 
his  insistence  on  claiming  the  supreme  command.  He  did  not  fly  to 
Algeria  until  November  g-when  his  American  sponsors  had  already 
found  the  political  situation  very  different  from  anything  they  had 
expected.  Contrary  to  the  forecasts  of  American  observers,  the  majority 
of  Frenchmen  in  civil  or  military  authority  in  North  Africa  regarded 
Marshal  Petain  not  as  a  'quisling,3  but  as  the  representative  of  the 
'powoir  legitime:  The  population  at  large,  except  for  a  small  Gaullist 
minority,  was  unwilling  to  run  any  risks  for  a  political  cause  or  to  put 
pressure  on  the  army  or  the  civil  administration.  General  Giraud 
therefore  would  have  had  very  little  support  even  if  he  had  been 
personally  less  unfitted  for  leadership,  and  if  Admiral  Darlan  had 
not  chanced  to  be  in  Algiers  on  a  visit  to  a  son  who  was  ill  with 
infantile  paralysis.  Admiral  Darlan's  presence  made  it  almost  im 
possible  for  General  Juin,  who  was  in  command  of  the  troops  in 
North  Africa,  and  in  close  relations  with  Mr.  Murphy,  to  take  inde 
pendent  action,  since  the  French  authorities  were  most  unlikely 
to  accept  his  orders  against  the  overriding  authority  of  Admiral 
Darlan. 


^  story  of  General  Clark's2  interviews  on  November  9  and  10 
with  Admiral  Darlan,  the  exchange  of  messages  between  Admiral 
Darlan  and  Marshal  Pftain,  and  the  acceptance  by  General  Eisen 
hower  at  Algiers,  on  November  13,  of  the  agreement  made  with 
Admiral  Darlan  by  General  Clark,  belong  to  the  military  history  of 
the  North  African  campaign.  The  negotiations  with  Admiral  Darlan 
took  place  without  reference  to  the  British  Government.  The  British 
authorities  in  London-including  the  Foreign  Office-had  very 


camn^n0^^'  wh°.ha<*  «F»P^  »  AP**>  W,  from  a  German  prisoner  of  war 
camp,  had  not  been  associated  with  die  defeatist  acts  of  Marshal  Petain  and  his  Govern- 

'      Tv/*    n°  C°ntlCt  Th  *e  Gaullist  m°vement.  He  had  been  approached  by 
T  '  c.omman^r  of  a  corps  at  Algiers,  and  a  group  of  officers  inNorth  IfricI 
h  **F°S$  a  ^u^7  reVOlt  t0  Coindde  with  the  exPected  invasion  of  norThern 
X  ™?  ^°  aPProached  Mr.  Murphy,  American  Consul  ™ 

?103?  ¥lp<  (As  the  senior  American  diplomatic  repre- 
urphy  had  been  in  charge  of  the  American  'obaenw'- 

-        T)3  I942'>  T?  aPP°inted  ^ident  Roosevelt's  special 
orth  Africa.)  The  plan  envisaged  by  Generals  Giraud  and  Mast  was  a  rising 

cdW  '  "  WCH  ^m  Nr^n>  V°  be  "^  ^  ^^^  forces  undef 
Giraud  s  command.  General  Giraud  at  first  refused  to  agree  to  the  Allied  plan 

eUef^ 
secure.  glVCn  suPreme  command  as  soon  as  the  landings  were 

2  General  Mark  Clark  was  General  Eisenhower's  Deputy  Commander. 
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little  information  of  what  was  happening.*  Even  if  they  had  known 
more,  they  could  not  easily  have  interfered  with  the  actions  of  the 
Commander-in-  Chief  during  the  first  dangerous  days  after  the 
landings. 

On  November  12  General  Eisenhower  reported  that  General 
Giraud  and  Admiral  Darlan  had  reached  a  tentative  agreement 
whereby  the  former  would  be  the  military  and  the  latter  the  political 
head  of  the  French  'mission5  in  North  Africa.  After  consultation  with 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Foreign  Office  instructed  Mr.  Mack2  on  the 
night  of  November  12-13  to  ask  whether  there  was  any  question  of 
accepting  Admiral  Darlan  as  head  or  member  of  any  French  adminis 
tration  set  up  in  North  Africa.  The  Prime  Minister  considered  that, 
if  Admiral  Darlan  could  bring  over  the  French  fleet  from  Toulon  or 
give  decisive  help  in  securing  Tunis,  he  would  have  established  a 
claim  to  a  cseat  on  the  band-wagon.'  Otherwise  his  inclusion  would 
cause  more  trouble  than  it  would  be  worth.3  Mr.  Mack  was  also  asked 
to  say  that  we  could  not  accept  General  Giraud  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  all  French  forces.  We  had  agreed  to  his  appointment  in 
North  Africa,  but  could  not  give  him  authority  over  the  colonies 
which  owed  allegiance  to  General  de  Gaulle  and  had  been  with  us 
'through  all  the  dark  days.'4  On  the  following  day  Lord  Halifax  was 
instructed  to  tell  the  President  or  Mr.  Hull  that  the  inclusion  of 
Admiral  Darlan  in  a  French  administration  would  be  most  un 
popular  in  Great  Britain  unless  he  had  brought  over  the  fleet,  and 
that  all  hope  of  unifying  the  French  Empire  against  the  Axis  would 

1  As  late  as  November  28  the  Foreign  Office  complained  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
reports  which  they  were  receiving  from  Allied  headquarters  (see  also  p.  212,  note  2). 
The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  to  the  President  on  November  n  that  the  British 
Government  were  'under  quite  definite  and  solemn  obligations  to  de  Gaulle  and  his 
Movement/  and  must  'see  they  have  a  fair  deal.'  Mr.  Churchill  wanted  above  all  to 
'avoid  the  creation  of  rival  French  emigre  governments,  each  favoured  by  one  of  us.'  Mr. 
Churchill  did  not  mention  the  name  of  Admiral  Darlan,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
in  mind  the  possibility  that  the  Admiral  might  be  maintained  in  authority.  The  context 
of  the  telegram  (for  the  text,  see  Churchill,  IV,  566)  was  General  de  Gaulle's  request  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  send  a  mission  to  North  Africa  to  confer  with  General  Giraud 
on  the  best  way  of  assuring  the  unity  of  French  resistance.  The  President's  reply  of 
November  12  (see  Churchill,  ib.)  referred  to  General  de  Gaulle  and  General  Giraud  in 
somewhat  disparaging  terms  and  mentioned  Admiral  Darlan  as  a  third  prima  donna  and 
a  rival  claimant  to  the  command  of  the  French  forces.  The  President's  telegram  showed 
that  he  still  had  no  idea  of  the  repugnance  with  which  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain 
would  view  a  bargain  with  Admiral  Darlan. 

2  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Mack,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  had  been  appointed  Political  Liaison 
Officer  with  General  Eisenhower  in  August,  1942. 

3  The  Foreign  Office  draft  of  this  telegram  had  stated  that  we  were  opposed  to  Admiral 
Darlan's  inclusion  in  the  administration  even  if  he  had  brought  over  the  fleet  and  had 
facilitated  a  rapid  advance  into  Tunisia.  In  fact,  the  admiral  commanding  the  fleet  at 
Toulon  refused  Darlan's  appeals,  and  considered  putting  to  sea  to  attack  the  Allied 
convoys.  He  was,  as  he  might  have  expected,  tricked  by  the  Germans,  and  finally  ordered 
the  fleet  to  be  scuttled. 

4  As  late  as  May,  1942,  Admiral  Darlan  had  sent  a  message  to  the  Vichy  forces  in 
Madagascar  violently  attacking  Great  Britain,  and  ordering  the  French  forces  to  'make 
the  British  pay  dearly  for  their  act  of  highway  robbery.' 
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be  lost,  since  neither  General  de  Gaulle  nor  anyone  else  in  his  Move 
ment  would  collaborate  with  the  Admiral. 

In  the  evening  of  November  13  Mr.  Mack  reported  that  he  was 
sure  that  General  Eisenhower  accepted  the  British  view  that  Admiral 
Darlan  should  not  be  included  in  the  administration  unless  he  had 
brought  over  the  fleet.  On  the  following  afternoon  a  message  from 
General  Eisenhower  to  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  received  in 
London.  He  explained  that,  contrary  to  Allied  expectations,  the  main 
facts  in  the  situation  were  the  supreme  importance  of  Marshal  P6taini 
and  the  view  of  the  French  authorities  that  Admiral  Darlan  alone 
had  a  right  to  'assume  the  Marshal's  mantle.'  If  the  Allies  repudiated 
the  agreement  with  the  Admiral,  they  would  lose  all  hope  of  organised 
French  cooperation  in  North  Africa  and  of  securing  the  French  fleet. 
General  Eisenhower  recognised  that  the  British  and  United  States 
Governments  had  commitments  to  'certain  elements'  of  the  French 
people  throughout  the  world.  He  was  not  attempting  to  extend  the 
argument  with  Admiral  Darlan  beyond  the  areas  in  which  it  was 
necessary  for  it  to  operate.2  Admiral  Cunningham  telegraphed  to  the 
Admiralty  on  November  14  that,  unless  we  accepted  Admiral  Darlan, 
we  should  have  to  undertake  a  military  occupation  of  the  whole  of 
North  Africa,  with  the  probability  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  with  the 
French. 

In  these  circumstances,  after  consulting  Mr.  Eden  (and  Field- 
Marshal  Smuts),  the  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  on  November  15 
to  the  President  that  we  felt  bound  to  accept  the  arrangement, 
though  we  did  not  regard  it  as  'permanent  or  healthy'— and  that  we 
expected  to  be  consulted  on  the  'long-term  steps.'3  On  November  17 
the  President  issued  a  statement  that  he  had  agreed  to  the  political 
arrangement  in  North  Africa  as  a  temporary  expedient  applying  only 
to  the  immediate  local  situation.  The  President  had  asked  for  the 
liberation  of  all  persons  in  North  Africa  imprisoned  owing  to  their 
opposition  to  the  Axis,  and  for  the  removal  of  legislation  inspired  by 
Nazi  Governments  or  ideology. 

The  British  Government  had  no  option  but  to  accept  this  statement 
and  to  try  to  secure  that  the  policy  laid  down  in  it  was  carried  out. 
The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  telegram  to  the  President  on  the  night  of 
November  17-18  pointing  out  the  deep  disapproval  felt  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  arrangement,  and  emphasising  that  it  must  be  only  a 

1  General  Be*thouart,  a  strong  friend  of  the  Allies,  summed  up  the  position  in  the  words: 
*Le  mystique  de  P&ain  est  ^pouvantable.' 

2  General  Eisenhower  also  telegraphed  on  November  14  the  draft  of  a  press  release  on 
the  agreement  with  Admiral  Darlan.  The  draft  contained  a  sentence  that  he  (General 
Eisenhower)  had  been  assured  that  all  important  elements  in  North  Africa  could  co 
operate  in  a  Provisional  Government  headed  by  Darlan.  The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed 
to  the  President  his  hope  that  'neither  this  draft  nor  anything  like  it'  would  be  published. 
A  new  text  was,  in  fact,  drawn  up,  and  issued  on  November  16. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  message,  see  Churchill,  IV,  567. 
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temporary  expedient.*  Mr.  Eden  gave  Lord  Halifax  a  statement 
on  similar  lines.  The  memorandum  referred  to  the  effect  which 
any  permanent  arrangement  would  have  on  public  opinion  in  France 
and  other  occupied  countries  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  on 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Government,2  and  summed  up  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  matter  in  one  unanswerable  sentence :  *  We  are  fighting 
for  international  decency,  and  Darlan  is  the  antithesis  of  this.' 


The  political  situation  in  North  Africa  remained  most  unsatis 
factory.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  a  draft  protocol  in  which 
General  Eisenhower  proposed  to  state  the  terms  of  the  arrangement 
with  Admiral  Darlan  was  too  favourable  to  the  latter,  but  the  Prime 
Minister  considered  that  the  document  merely  stated  the  fact  that 
Darlan  had  been  accepted  as  High  Commissioner  and  did  not  commit 
us  to  him  in  perpetuity.s  On  November  26  Mr.  Eden  wrote  a  minute 
to  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  French  authorities  were  not  following 
the  policy  laid  down  in  the  President's  statement  of  November  1 7. 
Admiral  Darlan  had  made  it  clear  that  he  interpreted  the  word 
^temporary'  in  regard  to  his  own  appointment  as  meaning  'until  the 
liberation  of  France,'  and  that  he  also  considered  himself  as  holding 
his  authority  from  Marshal  Petain.  Our  propaganda  to  France  was 
almost  at  a  standstill  because  we  could  not  speak  cwith  a  clear  voice' 
until  the  Vichy  element  had  been  eliminated  from  the  French  ad 
ministration  in  North  Africa.  In  Europe  as  a  whole  the  'filthy  race  of 
quislings,'  as  the  Prime  Minister  had  described  them,  now  had  reason 
to  think  that,  if  only  they  chanced  to  be  in  authority  when  the  forces 
of  the  United  Nations  arrived,  they  would  be  treated  as  the  govern 
ments  of  their  respective  countries.  Mr.  Eden  proposed  that  we  should 
discuss  at  once  with  the  United  States  the  means  of  giving  effect  to 
the  President's  statement  about  the  temporary  nature  of  the  arrange 
ment.  The  Prime  Minister  thought  it  better  to  wait  for  a  time.  On 
December  4  Mr.  Eden  repeated  his  proposal  for  a  discussion.  He 
mentioned  a  statement  by  General  Eisenhower  which  had  deeply 

1  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  message,  see  Churchill,  IV,  568. 

2  M.  Maisky  told  Mr.  Eden  on  November  16  that  the  Soviet  Government  were  anxious 
about  the  position  of  Admiral  Darlan.  Mr.  Eden  explained  at  this  conversation,  and  later 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Soviet  Government,  that  we  were  not  committed  to 
anything  more  than  a  temporary  arrangement.  Mr.  Eden  thought  that  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment  were  warning  us  of  the  danger  to  our  relations  with  them  if  we  came  to  any 
permanent  arrangement  with  men  such  as  Admiral  Darlan  who  had  been  notoriously 
anti-Russian.  M.  Molotov  spoke  to  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  on  November  24  about  the  position 
of  the  Admiral,  and  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Government  would  be  consulted 
about  the  establishment  of  a  Government  in  North  Africa.  The  Soviet  Government  seem 
to  have  been  reassured  by  the  positive  statements  on  the  British  side  that  the  arrangement 
with  Admiral  Darlan  would  not  be  lasting. 

3  General  Eisenhower  himself  cut  out  the  word  'protocol1  from  the  document. 
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offended  the  Fighting  French,*  and  suggested  that  the  United  States 
should  assist  General  Eisenhower  on  the  political  side  by  giving  him  a 
special  political  adviser. 

The  Prime  Minister  now  accepted  Mr.  Eden's  view.  Lord  Halifax 
was  therefore  instructed  on  December  5  to  tell  the  President  that  we 
should  insist  on  the  dismissal  of  pro- Axis  officials,  the  release  of  sympa 
thisers  with  the  Allies,  and  the  rescinding  of  anti-democratic  legis 
lation,  and  ask  that  American  and  British  political  representatives  of 
high  authority  should  be  sent  to  Algiers  to  deal  with  those  questions 
which  were  not  the  proper  concern  of  a  commander  in  the  field.  Our 
political  representatives  should  also  try  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
between  General  de  Gaulle  and  the  North  African  administration, 
but  such  an  agreement  was  impossible  under  a  regime  controlled  by 
Admiral  Darlan.2 

Lord  Halifax  had  an  interview  with  President  Roosevelt  on 
December  8.  The  Foreign  Office  did  not  regard  the  result  as  satis 
factory.  Lord  Halifax  thought  that  the  President  was  not  considering 
early  action  to  get  rid  of  Admiral  Darlan,  and  that  he  had  in  mind 
some  kind  of  Anglo-Franco-American  Commission  upon  which  the 
Admiral  would  serve  with  a  reduced  status.  The  President  agreed 
with  the  idea  of  sending  political  representatives  to  Algiers,  and  pro 
posed  Mr.  Murphy,  or  Mr.  Matthews,  of  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  London,  as  the  American  representative.3  The  Foreign  Office 
thought  that  the  President  did  not  wish  to  make  any  change  in  the 
existing  arrangement  for  political  liaison,  and  that  we  should  take 
the  initiative  by  naming  our  representative  and  sending  him  to 
Algiers.  Meanwhile  they  had  received  more  reports  about  the  lack 
of  control  over  the  French  administration,  the  continued  imprison 
ment  of  Allied  sympathisers,  and  the  freedom  allowed  to  pro-fascist 
organisations.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Prime  Minister  the  Foreign 
Office  drafted  for  him  a  personal  telegram  to  the  President  calling 

1  In  a  broadcast  of  December  3  General  Eisenhower  said  that  'all  Frenchmen  worthy 
of  their  country's  great  past'  had  'forgotten  their  small  differences  of  ideas'  and  were 
'ready  to  fight  hand  in  hand  to  vanquish  the  Axis.' 

2  On  December  4  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  London  sent  a  message  to  General  Eisenhower 
asking  for  more  information,  and  stating  that  they  found  much  difficulty  in  following 
accurately  the  course  of  operations.  General  Eisenhower  replied  with  a  personal  telegram 
to  the  Prime  Minister  on  December  5  giving  an  account  of  the  military  position,  and 
saying  that  Admiral  Darlan  was  being  treated  only  as  the  head  of  a  local  de  facto  organisa 
tion.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  reply,  said  that  he  felt  sure  that  General  Eisenhower 
would  avoid  all  long-term  commitments  with  the  Admiral. 

3  The  President  appointed  Mr.  Murphy  on  December  15  as  his  personal  representative 
with  the  diplomatic  rank  of  Minister.  The  Prime  Minister  explained  to  the  President 
that  we  proposed  to  send  a  junior  'political'  Minister  to  North  Africa.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
suggested  at  first  that  the  appointments  should  be  postponed;  he  agreed  to  them  after 
further  British  insistence.  The  War  Cabinet  appointed  Mr.  H.  Macmillan,  Under 
secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  with  the  title  of  Minister  Resident  at  Allied  Head 
quarters  in  North  Africa.  Mr.  Makins,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  accompanied  Mr.  Macmillan 
as  assistant.  Mr.  Mack  continued  for  a  short  time  as  British  Civil  Liaison  Officer  on 
General  Eisenhower's  staff. 
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attention  to  these  facts  as  evidence  of  the  need  of  immediate  political 
and  administrative  advice  for  General  Eisenhower.1 

General  Eisenhower  sent  an  answer  to  the  list  of  complaints  about 
the  French  administration.  The  Foreign  Office  considered  the  answer 
too  optimistic ;  the  facts  showed,  for  example,  that  the  reinstatement 
of  German  sympathisers  and  the  victimisation  of  our  friends  con 
tinued.  On  the  other  hand  we  ought  not  to  'snipe  at'  the  Americans. 
They  could  not  change  the  whole  basis  of  French  administration 
within  a  few  weeks,  or  transform  a  pro- Vichy  regime  without  a  long 
process  of 'disinfection  and  re-education.'  The  trouble  was  that  with 
Admiral  Darlan  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  process  would  not  operate 
effectively.  The  death  of  Admiral  Darlan2  altered  the  situation,  but 
did  not  remove  the  misgivings  on  the  British  side  about  American 
policy  in  North  Africa. 


General  de  Gaulle  and  the  North  African  landings:  relations  between  General 
de  Gaulle  and  General  Giraud:  General  de  Gaulle  and  the  Casablanca  Con 
ference  :  divergence  between  British  and  American  views  on  the  position  of 
General  Giraud. 

Mr.  Churchill  had  proposed  to  tell  General  de  Gaulle  of  the  North 
African  landings  immediately  before  they  took  place.  At  the  Presi 
dent's  request,  he  waited  until  after  they  had  begun;  General  de 
Gaulle  thus  first  heard  of  them  over  the  wireless  and  in  the  press.  Mr. 
Churchill  explained,  when  he  saw  the  General  at  i  p.m.  on  Novem 
ber  8,  that  he  had  felt  bound  to  conform  to  the  President's  wish  since 
we  had  agreed  to  American  command  in  policy  as  well  as  in  strategy. 
Mr.  Churchill  explained  the  arrangements  made  with  General 
Giraud,  and  hoped  that  General  de  Gaulle  would  be  able  to  settle 
matters  with  him  (General  Giraud)  and  form  a  single  party  of  resist 
ance.  He  assured  General  de  Gaulle  that  support  of  him  and  of 
Fighting  France  remained  a  basic  element  in  British  policy.  General 
de  Gaulle  agreed  about  the  need  of  unity,  and  regarded  General 

1 A  part  of  the  text  of  this  telegram,  which  was  sent  on  the  night  of  December  9-10,  is 
printed  in  Churchill,  IV,  572-3.  At  the  time  of  the  Christmas  parliamentary  recess— and 
before  Admiral  Darlan's  death— the  Prime  Minister  and  the  War  Cabinet  had  reason  to 
expect  very  strong  criticism,  after  the  reassembly  of  Parliament,  about  the  political 
situation  in  North  Africa. 

2  Admiral  Darlan  was  assassinated  on  December  24,  1942.  The  assassination  was 
apparently  organised  by  a  small  French  group  of  royalist  sympathisers  in  North  Africa. 
This  group  seems  to  have  hoped  that,  if  Admiral  Darlan  were  out  of  the  way,  the  Allies 
(with  the  possible  support  of  General  Giraud)  might  turn  to  the  French  pretender,  the 
Comte  de  Paris. 
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Giraud  as  an  excellent  choice.*  On  November  10  General  de  Gaulle 
asked  the  Prime  Minister  for  his  good  offices  in  favour  of  sending  a 
mission  to  confer  with  General  Giraud.  Mr.  Eden-  thought  the  plan 
reasonable  and  mentioned  it  to  the  United  States  Ambassador.  The 
President  made  no  objection,  but  General  Eisenhower  thought  it 
desirable  to  postpone  the  coming  of  the  mission.  After  hearing  of  the 
negotiations  with  Admiral  Darlan  the  French  National  Committee 
also  decided  on  postponement.  General  de  Gaulle  wanted  to  publish 
a  communique  dissociating  himself  and  the  Committee  from  the 
American  action  in  recognising  Admiral  Darlan.  At  the  request  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  he  waited  for  two  days.  He  then 
announced  that  he  and  the  French  National  Committee  were  taking 
no  part  in  the  negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  Vichy  and 
could  not  accept  any  confirmation  of  the  Vichy  regime  in  North 
Africa. 

On  November  19  General  de  Gaulle  and  M.  Pleven3  brought  to 
Mr.  Eden  messages  showing  the  serious  effect  upon  the  Resistance 
Movement  in  France  of  the  American  political  negotiations  in  North 
Africa.  General  de  Gaulle,  however,  did  not  think  it  impossible  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  French  authorities  in  North  Africa  to 
unite  the  French  Empire  in  the  war  if  Admiral  Darlan  were  removed 
from  office;  he  suggested  the  establishment  of  an  enlarged  National 
Committee  at  Algiers  with  General  Catroux  as  High  Commissioner 
or  Delegate-General,  and  General  Giraud  in  charge  of  military 
affairs.  After  Admiral  Darlan's  assassination  and  the  appointment 
(with  British  approval)  of  General  Giraud  as  High  Commissioner, 
General  de  Gaulle  repeated  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  his 
view  of  the  need  for  a  single  French  authority  rather  than  (as  the 
Americans  seemed  to  favour)  a  federation  of  which  the  Fighting 
French  would  form  part.  He  had  sent  a  message  to  General  Giraud 
on  December  25  proposing  a  meeting  in  Algeria  or  the  Lake  Chad 
region4.  General  Giraud's  answer— received  on  December  31— was 

1  General  de  Gaulle,  however,  spoke  more  critically  to  Admiral  Stark  about  General 
Giraud. 

2  The  Prime  Minister  was  not  available  at  the  time  for  consultation,  but  agreed  later 
with  Mr.  Eden's  action. 

3  M.  Pleven  had  succeeded  M.  Dejean  as  Commissioner  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  October, 
1942. 

*  General  de  Gaulle  had  sent  his  message  through  the  United  States  Embassy  in  London. 
The  Embassy  appears  not  to  have  regarded  the  message  as  urgent,  and  not  to  have 
despatched  it  until  the  late  afternoon  of  December  26  or  sent  a  copy  to  President  Roosevelt 
until  (on  December  27)  Mr.  Eden  asked  them  to  do  so.  General  Giraud  did  not  receive  the 
message  until  December  28.  The  French  National  Committee  was  suspicious  at  this  delay, 
since  they  already  considered  the  United  States  Embassy  and  military  headquarters  in 
London,  and  Mr.  Murphy  in  Algiers,  to  be  strongly  anti-GaulIist.  These  suspicions  that 
the  Americans  did  not  want  General  de  Gaulle  and  General  Giraud  to  join  forces  were 
increased  by  a  message  from  the  President  on  December  25  postponing— for  a  second 
time— a  visit  by  General  de  Gaulle  to  the  United  States.  The  President  gave  no  reason 
for  the  postponement,  but  the  French  National  Committee  noted  that  representatives  of 
General  Giraud  were  already  in  the  United  States  conferring  with  the  State  Department. 
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that,  owing  to  the  excitement  after  Admiral  Dalian's  assassination, 
the  time  was  not  yet  suitable  for  a  meeting  between  General  de  Gaulle 
and  himself.  He  suggested  that  General  de  Gaulle  should  send  a 
representative  to  arrange  for  the  cooperation  of  the  French  armed 
forces  now  engaged  against  the  common  enemy.  This  message  said 
nothing  about  General  de  Gaulle's  proposal  for  a  central  French 
authority.  The  French  National  Committee  therefore  issued  a  state 
ment  pointing  out  that,  without  even  a  provisional  governmental 
authority  of  some  kind.  Frenchmen  would  be  fighting  on  the  Allied 
side  but  there  would  be  no  political  representation  of  French 
interests.  The  Committee  proposed  that  a  provisional  government 
would  take  a  place  as  a  fifth  unit  in  the  United  Nations. 

General  de  Gaulle  replied  to  General  Giraud  that  they  might  meet 
at  Fort  Lamy,  Brazzaville,  or  Beirut,  if  Algiers  were  not  possible. 
General  Giraud  answered  on  January  5  that  he  had  no  free  time 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  No  arrangement  had  been  made  when 
the  Prime  Minister  on  January  16  invited  General  de  Gaulle  to 
Casablanca  for  discussions  with  General  Giraud.1  This  invitation 
followed  an  attempt  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  get  Anglo-American 
agreement  on  a  common  policy  towards  the  French  Empire.  Mr. 
Eden  instructed  Lord  Halifax  on  January  2,  1943,  that  we  thought  it 
desirable  to  propose  the  establishment  in  Algeria  of  a  single  authority 
in  place  of  the  French  National  Committee  in  London  and  General 
Giraud's  administration  in  Algiers.  We  should  recognise  such  an 
authority  not  as  a  provisional  government  but  only  as  a  de  facto 
administration  until  the  establishment  of  a  government  chosen  by  the 
French  people  themselves.  We  could,  however,  treat  the  administra 
tion  as  an  Allied  Power  which  could  be  admitted  to  membership  of 
the  United  Nations  and  exchange  representatives  informally  with 
other  Governments. 

The  Foreign  Office  regarded  Anglo-American  agreement  on  the 
matter  as  necessary  for  urgent  reasons  in  North  Africa  and  also  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  friction  between  the  two  Governments.  In 
spite  of  the  many  explanations  given  to  him  Mr.  Hull  continued  to 
complain  about  British  support  of  General  de  Gaulle,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  ignore  the  manifest  incapacity  of  General  Giraud.  He 
regarded  the  British  proposal  for  a  central  French  authority  as  likely 
to  lead  to  'political  jockeyings'  which  would  hamper  the  French 

1  The  Anglo-American  military  conference  at  Casablanca  opened  on  January  14,  1943- 
See  below,  pp.  436-7.  The  President  had  written  to  Mr.  Churchill  on  December  14 
that  they  would  need  *no  Foreign  Affairs  people'  with  them,  since  their  work  would  be 
'essentially  military.'  (See  Churchill,  IV,  599.)  The  Prime  Minister  accepted  this  view. 
Hence  neither  Mr.  Eden  nor  Sir  A.  Cadogan  went  with  him  to  Casablanca.  Mr.  Hopkins 
accompanied  the  President,  and  both  Mr.  Macmillan  and  Mr.  Murphy  attended  the 
conference,  but  the  absence  of  any  other  British  or  American  'political'  or  senior  diplo 
matic  representatives  had  the  indirect  effect  of  making  an  invitation  to  General  de  Gaulle 
even  less  attractive,  since  he  was  not  asked  to  take  part  in  the  military  conversations.  (See 
also,  below,  p.  217,  note  i). 
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military  effort;  he  was  also  afraid  that  a  de  facto  French  authority 
would  consider  itself  the  government  of  France  after  the  liberation  of 
the  co&ntry.  Mr.  Eden  therefore  gave  Lord  Halifax  on  January  15 
yet  another  note  of  explanation  for  the  State  Department.  The  note 
repeated  that  there  was  no  question  of  recognising  the  French 
National  Committee  even  as  a  provisional  government,  but  that 
General  de  Gaulle  deserved  the  measure  of  support  which  we  had 
given,  and  would  continue  to  give  to  him.  In  spite  of  difficulties 
caused  by  his  personality,  General  de  Gaulle  worthily  represented 
French  resistance  and— whatever  his  feelings  might  be  towards  Great 
Britain— believed  that  the  future  of  France  lay  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Powers  and  Russia,  and  not,  as  the  collaborationists  believed,  with 
Germany.  He  was  supported  by  people  of  all  shades  of  opinion  in 
France,  especially  Left  opinion,  and  we  thought  it  right  to  hand  over 
to  him— rather  than  take  the  risks  of  compounding  with  a  regime  of 
doubtful  loyalty— those  parts  of  the  French  Empire  liberated  by  us 
from  Axis  control.  We  were  not  backing  General  de  Gaulle  for  first 
place  in  North  Africa,  but  we  thought  that,  in  an  agreement  on  the 
lines  we  had  suggested,  General  de  Gaulle  could  bring  a  valuable 
contribution,  namely,  a  substantial  part  of  the  French  Empire,  and 
a  great  and  resounding  name.  We  hoped  therefore  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  come  to  look  upon  him  with  more 
understanding  and  sympathy. 

Before  these  instructions  reached  Lord  Halifax,  Mr.  Macmillan, 
who  had  arrived  at  Algiers  on  January  2,  1943,  had  agreed  with 
General  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Murphy  on  certain  lines  of  policy. 
They  recognised  that  there  was  wide  dissatisfaction  at  the  existing 
political  arrangements  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
many  former  collaborationists  with  Vichy  who  were  still  in  high 
office,  and  to  prevent  further  victimisation  of  Allied  supporters.  They 
regarded  an  early  understanding  between  Generals  de  Gaulle  and 
Giraud  as  essential.  General  Eisenhower  agreed  with  the  British  pro 
posal  for  a  unified  French  administration.  On  January  14  Mr. 
Macmillan  left  for  Casablanca  to  meet  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
President.  Here  he  found  that  they  had  already  decided  to  invite  the 
two  generals  to  a  discussion,  and  that  they  had  in  mind  an  agreement 
on  less  comprehensive  lines  than  the  plan  .proposed  by  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  Prime  Minister  had  taken  the  lead  in  suggesting  the 
invitation  and  drawing  up  the  terms  of  an  agreement.  These  terms, 
at  the  President's  wish,  did  not  go  as  far  as  an  immediate  fusion 
between  the  French  National  Committee  and  General  Giraud's 
administration,  but  were  limited  to  a  reconstruction  of  each  of  the 
two  bodies  to  include  representatives  of  both  parties.  A  fusion  might 
take  place  later.  The  proposals  also  allowed  for  the  appointment  of 
British  and  American  advisers  to  the  two  reconstituted  committees. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  was  asked  for  an  opinion  on  these  proposals. 
He  replied  on  January  22  that  General  de  Gaulle  would  regard 
as  incomplete  any  arrangements  which  did  not  establish  for  the 
whole  of  the  French  Empire  a  central  authority,  with  himself  as 
chairman  and  General  Giraud  as  commander-in-chief,  and  that  he 
would  object  to  the  participation  of  British  and  American  political 
advisers.  Meanwhile,  however.  General  de  Gaulle  nearly  wrecked  the 
future  of  the  French  National  Committee  and  the  chances  of  any 
French  union.  He  refused  (while  General  Giraud  accepted)  the  in 
vitation  to  Casablanca.  He  told  Mr.  Eden  on  the  morning  of 
January  1 7  that  he  did  not  wish  to  meet  General  Giraud  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Allies  since  they  might  press  him  to  accept  a  compro 
mise.  He  was  willing  to  meet  General  Giraud  alone  at  Fort  Lamy. 
The  right  course  for  General  Giraud  was  to  rally  to  the  Fighting 
French.  He  could  then  become  a  member  of  the  French  National 
Committee  and  be  appointed  Commander-in-Chief.  Mr.  Eden  said 
that  he  would  regret  a  refusal  by  General  de  Gaulle  to  cooperate 
with  the  Allies  in  winning  the  war.  General  de  Gaulle  answered  that, 
if  victory  were  won  for  the  Vichy  elements,  France  would  not  have 
won  much.  General  de  Gaulle  agreed  to  think  over  the  matter,  but 
he  came  back  in  the  afternoon  with  a  message  of  refusal  in  which  he 
repeated  his  argument  that  he  wanted  'simple  and  direct  talks  between 
French  leaders/  and  not  conversations  conducted  in  'the  atmosphere 
of  an  exalted  Allied  forum.' 

Mr.  Eden  and  Sir  A.  Cadogan  pointed  out  that  the  invitation  pro 
posed  direct  talks  between  the  two  Frenchmen,  and  that  General  de 
Gaulle  would  also  have  a  chance  of  explaining  his  position  to  the 
President.  General  de  Gaulle  answered  that,  if  the  President  wished 
to  see  him,  he  could  ask  him  to  America.  On  January  18  the  Prime 
Minister  sent  another  message  in  which  he  told  General  de  Gaulle 
that  the  invitation  came  from  the  President  as  well  as  from  himself. 
Mr.  Churchill  warned  General  de  Gaulle  that  if  he  refused  the  invita 
tion,  the  President  would  not  ask  him  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
British  Government  would  have  to  review  their  relations  with 
the  Fighting  French  Movement  while  he  (General  de  Gaulle)  re 
mained  as  its  head.  In  a  covering  message  to  Mr.  Eden  the  Prime 
Minister  said  that  if  General  de  Gaulle  did  not  take  the  chance 
offered  to  him,  we  could  no  longer  recognise  him  as  head  of  the 
Movement.1  General  de  Gaulle  did  not  answer  on  January  19.  At 

1  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  telegram,  see  Churchill,  IV,  610.  Mr.  Macmillan 
suggested  on  January  18  and  again  on  January  20  that  General  Giraud  should  invite 
General  de  Gaulle  to  Casablanca  in  reply  to  the  latter's  proposal  for  a  meeting.  The 
Foreign  Office  later  thought  it  unfortunate  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President 
had  not  accepted  this  suggestion.  General  de  Gaulle  told  Mr.  Macmillan  on  January  24 
that  he  regretted  that  military  questions  should  have  been  settled  at  the  conference  without 
reference  to  France.  He  said  that  he  would  have  come  immediately  if  he  had  been  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  military  work  oif  the  conference. 
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midnight  on  January  20-21  Mr.  Eden  telegraphed  that  the  General 
had  at  last  decided  to  accept  the  invitation.  Owing  to  bad  weather 
his  flight  was  postponed.  He  did  not  reach  Casablanca  until  midday 
on  January7  22. 

Whatever  the  logic  of  General  de  Gaulle's  attitude  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  he  had  put  the  Prime  Minister,  who  had  been  arguing 
on  his  behalf,  into  an  embarrassing  and  indeed  absurd  position.1  He 
had  also  given  a  strong  argument  to  those  Americans  who  had  always 
regarded  him  as  an  obstacle  to  French  unity.  Even  so  he  might  have 
done  something  after  his  belated  acceptance  to  repair  the  effects  of 
his  earlier  refusal,  but  he  continued  to  insist  that  the  Fighting  French 
alone  had  maintained  Tidee  frangaise'  and  that  General  Giraud— 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  man  of  Vichy— must  rally  to  them.  General 
Giraud  in  turn  rejected  this  plan.  It  was  thus  obvious  that  no  agree 
ment  would  be  reached  without  strong  Anglo-American  pressure. 
There  were  also  signs  that  the  President,  with  the  support  of  Mr. 
Murphy,  was  inclined  to  break  with  General  de  Gaulle.  Mr.  Mac- 
millan,  however,  and  on  the  American  side,  Mr.  Hopkins,  worked  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  two  French  leaders:  General  de  Gaulle 
was  willing  to  accept— on  certain  conditions— a  kind  of  co-equality— a 
fusion  between  the  two  French  organisations  by  means  of  a  Conseil 
de  Guerre  of  which  the  two  Generals  would  be  alternate  chairmen. 
No  agreement  could  be  reached  over  the  detailed  arrangements,  or 
even  over  the  terms  of  a  common  declaration.  Finally,  after  the 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  had  left  the  conference,  the  staffs 
of  the  two  Generals  settled  the  terms  of  a  brief  communique  an 
nouncing  their  meeting,  and  declaring  their  agreement  on  the 
common  purpose  of  the  liberation  of  France,  and  the  union,  in  this 
purpose,  of  all  Frenchmen  fighting  with  the  Allies. 


On  January  27  Mr.  Murphy  communicated  to  Mr.  Macmillan  two 
documents  which  shewed  only  too  plainly  the  reasons  for  General 
de  Gaulle's  distrust  of  the  Americans.  These  documents  had  been 
approved  by  the  President.  The  first— described  as  a  resume  of 
agreements  in  principle  reached  with  General  Giraud— dealt  with 
the  re-equipment  of  the  French  forces  in  North  Africa,  and  also 
stated  that  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  General 
Giraud  should  be  given  every  facility  for  bringing  about  the  union 
under  a  single  authority  of  all  Frenchmen  fighting  against  Germany. 
The  second  document  recognised  General  Giraud  as  having  'the  right 
and  duty  of  preserving  all  French  interests'  until  the  French  people 
were  able  cto  designate  their  regular  Government.'  The  document  also 

1  On  hearing  of  General  de  Gaulle's  refusal  to  accept  the  invitation  sent  to  him,  President 
Roosevelt  merely  laughed. 
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laid  down  that  the  Torm  of  relations  between  France  and  foreign  Powers 
temporarily  occupying  French  territory'  had  been  'defined  in  a  letter 
exchanged  between  Consul  Mr.  Murphy  in  the  name  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  General  Giraud  before  the  landing.'  The  details  of  the 
understanding  were  to  be  worked  out  by  General  Eisenhower  and  Mr. 
Murphy  in  the  light  of  conversations  already  held  in  Washington 
with  General  Giraud's  representatives  and  of  the  decisions  taken  at 
Casablanca  by  the  President,  Mr.  Churchill,  and  General  Giraud. 

Mr.  Macmillan  thought  that  the  President  had  not  seen  these 
documents  until  just  before  leaving  Casablanca  and  that  in  the 
pressure  of  business  he  had  not  realised  their  significance.  He  could 
not  have  intended  to  endorse  the  idea  of  a  sole  trusteeship  for  General 
Giraud.  The  Foreign  Office  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Macmillan  on 
January  29  that  the  two  documents  should  be  held  in  suspense  until 
the  British  Government  had  had  a  chance  of  considering  them.  We 
could  not  agree  to  a  sole  trusteeship  for  General  Giraud,  or  allow  the 
'elaboration  of  the  details'  by  General  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Murphy, 
apparently  without  reference  to  the  British  Government  and  on  the 
basis  of  Franco- American  conversations  in  Washington  about  which  we 
knew  nothing  and  decisions  at  Casablanca  of  which  we  had  no  record.1 

The  Prime  Minister,  who  did  not  return  to  London  until  February  7, 
telegraphed  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  from  Mr.  Eden  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  documents  and  that  the  President  had  not  consulted  him 
about  them.  The  Prime  Minister  saw  Mr.  Murphy  at  Algiers  on  his 
way  back  to  England,  and  agreed  with  him  on  a  revised  text  to  meet 
the  Foreign  Office  objections.  There  was,  however,  a  long  delay  on 
the  American  side  before  the  text  was  finally  settled.  The  text  was 
given  to  General  Giraud  on  May  28  jointly  by  Mr.  Macmillan  and 
Mr.  Murphy.  In  its  final  form,  it  stated  that  every  facility  would  be 
given  to  General  Giraud  and  to  the  French  National  Committee 
under  General  de  Gaulle  to  bring  about  the  union  under  a  single 
authority  of  all  Frenchmen  fighting  against  Germany. 


(iii) 

Further  British  attempts  to  bring  about  a  settlement  between  General  de  Gaulle 
and  General  Giraud:  establishment  of  a  French  Committee  of  National 
Liberation :  recognition  of  the  new  Committee^  August  26,  1943. 

At  the  time  when  it  was  signed  the  agreement  with  General  Giraud 
was  already  out  of  date  on  the  political  side.  Between  the  Casablanca 

1The  Foreign  Office  also  pointed  out  that  we  could  not  agree  that  the  relations 
between  France  and  foreign  Powers  other  than  the  United  States  could  be  regulated  by 
an  agreement  between  an  American  official  and  a  French  general. 
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Conference  and  the  end  of  the  Tunisian  campaign  on  May  13,  Mr. 
Eden  in  London  and  Mr.  Macmillan  in  Algiers  tried  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  between  General  de  Gaulle  and  General  Giraud. 
Apart  from  the  difficulty  that,  whatever  form  a  united  French  organi 
sation  might  take,  neither  General  would  yield  the  leading  place  to 
the  other,  the  American  official  attitude  towards  the  Gaullists  con 
tinued,  in  the  Foreign  Office  view,  to  be  prejudiced  and  unreal;  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  President's  advisers  there  was  almost  an 
element  of  personal  animosity  which,  as  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Eden  had  so  often  pointed  out,  General  de  Gaulle's  own  attitude 
did  nothing  to  lessen. 

The  Foreign  Office  were  quicker  than  the  State  Department  and, 
for  that  matter,  the  Prime  Minister,  to  realise  that,  if  French  support 
were  to  be  secured  after  an  Allied  landing,  and  if  civil  war  were  to 
be  averted  after  the  liberation  of  the  country,  the  Allies  must  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  political  groups  acceptable  to  the  French 
people,  and  there  must  be  some  form  of  central  organisation  and 
authority  in  order  to  ensure  that  Frenchmen  outside  the  area  of 
German  occupation  at  least  agreed  about  matters  such  as  the 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  officials— prefects,  mayors,  etc.— and  the 
selection  of  liaison  officers  to  be  attached  to  an  Allied  expeditionary 
force.  The  Foreign  Office,  again,  were  in  no  doubt  that  General  de 
Gaulle  was  gaining  the  support  of  the  Resistance  groups  in  France, 
and  that  General  Giraud,  owing  to  his  lack  of  political  judgment  and 
his  association  with  Petainist  and  reactionary  groups  in  North  Africa, 
was  losing  gound,  in  spite  of  American  backing. 

The  negotiations  between  the  two  Generals  dragged  on  until  June. 
In  the  middle  of  March  an  agreement  seemed  near.  The  French 
National  Committee,  while  maintaining  their  proposal  that  General 
Giraud  and  his  Administration  should  join  an  enlarged  National 
Committee,  had  put  forward  terms  of  military,  economic  and  diplo 
matic  cooperation  in  advance  of  a  general  agreement.  General  Giraud 
on  his  side  made  a  public  speech  on  March  14  accepting— indirectly— 
the  main  points  in  the  proposals  of  the  National  Committee.  The 
Foreign  Office  thought  that  the  British  and  United  States  Govern 
ments  should  welcome  this  progress,  and  state  that  they  now  saw  no 
difference  of  principle  between  the  aims  of  General  Giraud  and  those 
of  the  National  Committee.  Mr.  Hull  issued  a  statement  supporting 
General  Giraud's  declaration;  the  Prime  Minister,  in  answer  to  a 
parliamentary  question,  spoke  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Mr.  Hull  announced  his  agreement  with  the  Prime 
Minister's  statement.  Even  so  the  problem  of  French  union  was 
not  solved,  and  once  more  Mr.  Eden,  in  addition  to  persuading 
the  Prime  Minister,  had  to  argue  the  case  of  the  French  National 
Committee  with  the  Americans  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  General 
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de  Gaulle  from  wrecking  this  case  by  his  own  inflexibility.  Finally 
after  prolonged  discussions,  which  nearly  broke  down  for  personal 
reasons,  an  agreement  was  reached  on  June  3  for  a  new  Committee 
of  National  Liberation.  General  de  Gaulle  and  General  Giraud  were 
co-Presidents.  The  Committee  was  described  as  the  French  central 
authority,  exercising  its  powers  over  the  territory  and  forces  hitherto 
under  the  authority  of  the  French  National  Committee  or  of  the 
civilian  and  military  Commander-in- Chief  (i.e.  General  Giraud). 
The  Committee  proposed  to  take  at  once  all  measures  necessary  for 
the  administrative  fusion  of  the  two  organisations.  It  pledged  itself  to 
reestablish  the  laws  of  the  French  Republic  and  the  republican 
regime,  and  to  surrender  its  powers  to  a  provisional  government 
which  would  be  constituted  as  soon  as  the  liberation  of  the  metro 
politan  territory  of  France  allowed,  and,  at  the  latest,  on  the  total 
liberation  of  the  country. 

In  spite  of  these  solemn  affirmations  of  unity,  the  trouble  was  not 
yet  over.  General  de  Gaulle  resigned  within  a  week  over  the  question 
of  the  control  of  the  French  forces.  The  President  sent  a  message  to 
Mr.  Churchill  on  June  1 7  suggesting  in  strong  terms  that  the  time 
had  come  to  break  with  General  de  Gaulle.*  Mr.  Macmillan,  how 
ever,  reported  that  the  moderates  on  the  Committee  were  proposing 
a  compromise;  with  the  support  of  General  Eisenhower  they  per 
suaded  the  two  Generals— after  the  familiar  refusals— to  agree  to  an 
arrangement  setting  up  a  permanent  military  committee,  including 
both  of  them,  with  responsibility  for  the  unification,  organisation, 
and  training  of  the  armed  forces.  The  National  Committee  would  be 
responsible  for  the  general  direction  of  the  French  war  effort  and 
would  control  all  the  French  forces:  General  Giraud  would  be 
Commander-in-Chief  in  North  and  West  Africa,  and  General  de 
Gaulle  in  other  parts  of  the  French  Empire. 

Meanwhile  on  June  7  the  Foreign  Office  had  received  a  request 
from  the  Committee  for  official  British  recognition  of  their  status  as 
'qualified  to  ensure  the  conduct  of  the  French  effort  in  the  war  within 
the  framework  of  Allied  cooperation  as  well  as  the  administration  and 
defence  of  all  French  interests.9  From  the  Prime  Minister's  point  of 
view  the  advantage  of  the  new  arrangement  was,  as  he  told  Mr. 
Roosevelt  on  June  6,  that  it  brought  to  an  end  his  official  connexion 
with  General  de  Gaulle  as  leader  of  the  Fighting  French,  and  enabled 

1  The  President's  attitude  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  affected  not  only  by  General 
de  Gaulle's  wish  to  control  the  army,  but  by  a  misunderstanding  over  measures  taken  by 
the  Committee  to  form  an  inner  Cabinet  responsible  for  the  French  conduct  of  the  war 
and  a  Commissariat  for  the  discharge  of  business.  These  measures  involved  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  the  Committee.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  took  the  view 
that  General  de  Gaulle  intended  to  use  the  increase  in  numbers  as  a  means  of  'packing' 
the  Committee  with  his  own  supporters.  Mr.  Macmillan  reported  that  on  the  military 
question  the  majority  of  the  Committee  supported  General  de  Gaulle's  view  that  General 
Giraud  had  not  sufficient  professional  knowledge  to  deal  with  the  modernisation  of  the 
army. 
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him  to  transfer  the  relationship  to  the  new  Committee  as  a  body. 
Mr.  Churchill  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  8  that  the 
formation  of  the  Committee  'with  its  collective  responsibility5  super 
seded  the  situation  created  by  his  correspondence  with  General  de 
Gaulle  in  1940.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  'further  and  larger 
question5  of  the  'degree  of  recognition'  of  the  Committee  as  'repre 
sentative  of  France5  required  consideration  by  the  British  and  United 
States  Governments;  if  things  went  well,  a  solution  satisfactory  to  all 
parties  might  'shortly  be  reached.'  For  a  time  things  did  not  go  well, 
but  after  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  over  the  control  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  Foreign  Office  thought  it  desirable  to  take  up  the  'further 
question5  with  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Governments.  Mr.  Eden 
circulated  a  memorandum  to  the  War  Cabinet  on  July  2  suggesting  a 
limited  recognition.  The  Prime  Minister  at  first  regarded  Mr.  Eden's 
proposals  as  'altogether  premature, '  but  on  hearing  that  General 
Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Murphy  were  in  favour  of  immediate  recognition 
he  agreed  to  ask  the  President  for  his  opinion  and  to  send  him  the 
proposed  British  text. 

On  July  13  Mr.  Eden  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  a  Foreign  Office 
memorandum  dealing  generally  with  the  question  of  British  and 
American  policy  towards  France.  This  memorandum  stated  that  the 
United  States  Government  appeared  not  to  want  a  strong  central 
administration  for  the  French  Empire  to  be  built  up  in  Algiers.  They 
would  prefer,  if  possible,  to  deal  separately  with  each  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  considered  that  any  French  authority  should  accept 
their  demands  without  question.  They  had  stated  officially  that  they 
favoured  the  integral  restoration  of  the  French  Empire,  but  the 
President  had  suggested  privately  that  Indo-China  and  certain  French 
islands  in  the  Pacific  should  be  placed  under  United  Nations  trustee 
ship  and  that  Dakar  and  Bizerta  should  be  held  as  bases  by  the 
United  States  and  British  Governments  respectively.  The  President 
had  also  spoken  of  detaching  an  area  in  northeast  France,  including 
Alsace-Lorraine,  for  incorporation  into  a  new  buffer  state.1  Some  at 
least  of  the  governing  authorities  in  Washington  seemed  to  have  little 
belief  in  the  future  of  France  and  did  not  wish  to  see  her  restoration 
as  a  great  Imperial  Power.2 

Our  views  were  very  different.  We  had  declared  our  intention  of 
restoring  the  greatness  and  independence  of  France.  We  did  not  want 
any  French  territory,  or  approve  of  policies  aiming  at  the  disintegra 
tion  of  colonial  empires.  Our  main  problem  after  the  war  would  be 
to  contain  Germany.  The  Anglo-Soviet  treaty  was  signed  to  secure 
Soviet  collaboration  for  this  purpose;  we  also  needed  a  powerful 

1  See  below,  pp.  439-41. 

2  Dr.  Benes,  after  a  visit  to  Washington,  had  described  the  American  attitude  as  anti- 
French  rather  than  anti-Gaullist. 
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France  in  the  west,  whether  or  not  the  United  States  collaborated  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe.  France  had  twice  stood  between 
us  and  the  assault  of  the  German  aggressors.  We  should  have  regard 
to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  French,  which  was  natural  in  the  circum 
stances,  and  do  our  best  to  build  up  their  self-confidence.  Hence, 
while  we  should  concert  our  policy  with  the  Americans,  we  ought  not 
to  allow  it  to  be  governed  by  them.  It  was  not  to  our  interest  that  the 
feeling  which  was  growing  in  France  against  the  Americans  should 
be  directed  also  against  us.  Europeans  in  general  expected  us  to  have 
a  European  policy  of  our  own  aiming  at  the  support  of  all  who  were 
resisting  the  common  enemy  at  great  peril  to  themselves. 

The  Prime  Minister  himself  drew  up  a  note  about  American  policy 
towards  France.  He  wrote  that  he  was  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  the 
United  States  over  General  de  Gaulle  or  to  allow  any  dispute  in 
the  matter  to  offset  his  own  relationship  with  the  President.  He  was 
disquieted  about  General  de  Gaulle's  future  attitude  towards  Great 
Britain,  and  also  about  the  likelihood  of  opposition  to  him  in  France 
leading  to  civil  war  (which  would  be  contrary  to  British  as  well  as 
to  French  interests)  after  the  liberation  of  the  country.  He  thought 
that  General  de  Gaulle's  position  in  France  would  be  much  damaged 
if  it  were  known  that  he  was  losing  for  the  French  the  goodwill  of 
the  'rescuing  Powers'  and  especially  of  the  United  States.  We  had 
tried  to  bring  about  a  union  between  General  de  Gaulle's  committee 
and  the  French  whom  the  Americans  supported  in  North  Africa. 
We  ought  to  allow  time  for  the  new  Committee  to  acquire  a  collective 
character.  If,  in  the  next  few  months,  it  became  clear  that  General 
de  Gaulle  and  his  party  were  not  in  control,  we  might  secure  from 
the  President  the  kind  of  recognition  which  we  had  proposed.  Mean 
while  we  should  continue  to  deal  with  the  Committee  on  a  de  facto 
basis,  but  any  formal  recognition  would  cause  the  greatest  offence 
in  Washington.* 

The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  regarding 
Anglo-American  relations  too  much  in  terms  of  his  own  relations 
with  the  President  and  that  his  policy  towards  France  was  influenced 
too  much  by  his  distrust  of  General  de  Gaulle.  The  Prime  Minister 
and  the  President  seemed  to  leave  out  of  account  the  damaging  effect 
in  France  of  the  American  official  attitude  towards  General  de  Gaulle. 
The  Prime  Minister,  however,  was  influenced  by  further  reports 
from  Mr.  Macmillan  that  General  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Murphy 
were  advising  immediate  recognition.  The  President  had  not  replied 
to  the  telegram  in  which  Mr.  Churchill  had  sent  him  the  proposed 
British  formula  of  recognition.  Mr.  Churchill  sent  another  telegram 
on  July  2 1  that  the  Foreign  Office  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet 

1  After  reading  the  Foreign  Office  paper,  the  Prime  Minister  decided  not  to  circulate 
his  note  to  the  War  Cabinet. 
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were  putting  considerable  pressure  on  him  and  that  'force  of  circum 
stances'  was  leading  us  towards  a  recognition  of  the  Committee. 

The  President  replied  on  July  22  that  he  was  moving  towards  a 
'limited  acceptance'  of  the  Committee,  though  he  wanted  to  avoid 
the  term  'recognition.3  The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  this  pro 
posal  would  merely  anger  the  French,  and  that  the  President  was  in 
fact  proposing  to  grant  the  new  Committee  a  lesser  degree  of  recog 
nition  than  we  had  given  to  the  former  Committee.  The  Prime 
Minister,  however,  did  not  think  the  matter  urgent.  He  suggested 
that  it  could  be  postponed  until  the  meeting  of  the  Quebec  Con 
ference,  and  that  after  he  had  left  for  Quebec  a  message  from  him 
should  be  sent  to  the  two  Generals  and  other  members  of  the  Com 
mittee  that  he  was  going  to  try  to  settle  with  the  President  a  satis 
factory  formula  of  recognition. 

Mr.  Eden  argued  the  matter  with  Mr.  Hull  at  Quebec,  but  failed 
to  persuade  him.  Mr.  Eden  pointed  out  that  our  object  in  recognising 
the  Committee  was  to  build  up  its  collective  authority,  and  that  a 
refusal  would  only  strengthen  General  de  Gaulle's  personal  position. 
Finally  Mr.  Eden  said  that,  if  they  could  not  agree,  each  of  the 
two  governments  must  use  its  own  formula.  The  Prime  Minister 
told  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  the  American  formula  would  have  'a  bad 
press,'  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  answered  that  he  would  rather  have  a 
'sheet  anchor'  out  against  the  machinations  of  General  de  Gaulle. 

The  British  formula  of  recognition,  which  was  presented  to  the 
French  Committee  on  August  26  and  published  the  following  day, 
recognised  the  Committee  as  'administering  those  French  overseas 
territories  which  acknowledge  its  authority,  and  as  having  assumed 
the  functions  of  the  former  French  National  Committee  in  respect  of 
territories  in  the  Levant.'  The  document  noted  'with  sympathy'  the 
desire  of  the  Committee  to  be  regarded  as  the  body  qualified  to  ensure 
the  administration  and  defence  of  all  French  interests.  The  British 
Government  intended  'to  give  effect  to  this  request  as  far  as  possible, 
while  reserving  the  right  to  consider  in  consultation  with  the  Com 
mittee  the  practical  application  of  this  principle  in  particular  cases  as 
they  arise.3 


CHAPTER  XI 

The   unconditional  surrender   of  Italy:    Italian    'co- 
belligerency':  British  attitude  towards  the  demands  of 
the  Italian  political  parties  (to  June,  1944) 

(i) 

The  military  collapse  of  Italy:  the  fall  of  Mussolini  and  the  formation  of  a 
government  by  Marshal  Badoglio:  Italian  unconditional  surrender  (July- 
September,  1943}. 

THE  expulsion  of  the  Axis  forces  from  North  Africa  was  less 
rapid  than  the  Allies  had  hoped,  but  it  had  one  expected 
sequel— the  downfall  of  Italian  fascism.  Even  before  the  Allied 
invasion  of  Sicily  the  British  Government  received  overtures  from 
Marshal  Badoglio  who  had  followed  Mussolini  into  a  war  with  the 
expectation  of  a  rapid  and  easy  victory  and  was  now  prepared  to 
desert  him  in  the  hope  of  eluding  the  consequences  of  defeat.  1  In 
view  of  Marshal  Badoglio's  record,  and  of  the  obvious  fact  that  until 
the  Allies  could  give  direct  assistance,  and  the  Italian  people  were 
threatened  with  war  in  their  own  country,  there  was  little  chance  of 
an  Italian  move  against  the  Germans,  these  overtures  were  not  re 
garded  as  of  much  importance.  After  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  the 
bombing  of  Italian  targets  on  the  mainland,  the  fascist  Government 
collapsed.  On  July  25,  1943,  the  King  of  Italy  was  persuaded  to  dis 
miss  Mussolini  and  order  his  detention.  The  fascist  militia  did  not 
try  to  rescue  him,  or  to  oppose  the  King's  appointment  of  Marshal 
Badoglio  as  head  of  a  new  government. 

The  new  Government  was,  in  a  sense,  as  helpless  as  the  dictator 
ship  which  it  had  overthrown.  The  general  and  overwhelming  demand 
in  Italy  was  for  peace,  but  the  Government  could  not  make  peace. 
An  attempt  to  do  so  would  merely  reduce  Italy  from  the  status  of  a 
despised  ally  of  Germany  to  that  of  a  German-occupied  country. 
German  reinforcements  had  been  arriving  in  Italy  since  May,  and 
Marshal  Badoglio's  Government  had  no  plans  for  resisting  them,  or 
even  for  preventing  them  from  extending  their  control.  The  King  and 

1  Italian  approaches  had  been  made  to  the  British  Government  in  December,  1942. 
The  Foreign  Office  was  willing  to  listen  to  them,  but  did  not  think  any  successful  revolt 
against  fascist  control  likely  until  the  military  situation  had  become  even  more  unfavour 
able  to  the  Italians.  Mr.  Eden  informed  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Governments  of 
these  approaches. 
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Marshal  Badoglio  therefore  attempted— without  success— to  deceive 
the  Germans  by  announcing  that  they  would  continue  to  fight  in 
alliance  with  Germany;  at  the  same  time  they  hoped  that  the  Anglo- 
American  armies  would  rescue  them  from  their  absurd  position. 

On  the  Allied  side,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Americans  to 
commit  themselves  to  an  invasion  of  Italy,1  there  was  no  agreed  plan 
for  dealing  with  an  Italian  unconditional  surrender.^  The  Foreign 
Office,  after  consultation  with  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  sent  alternative 
draft  proposals  in  June,  1943,  to  the  United  States  Government. 
These  drafts  covered  (i)  the  signature  of 'articles  of  surrender,5  i.e.  an 
armistice  with  an  Italian  Government,  (ii)  an  Italian  collapse,  with 
the  consequence  that  there  would  be  no  government  with  which  we 
could  deal.  The  American  view  at  this  time  was  that  we  should  not 
sign  articles  of  surrender  with  an  Italian  Government,  but  that  we 
should  obtain  a  general  'unconditional  surrender'  from  the  King  of 
Italy,  Mussolini,  or  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  all  three,  and  the 
transfer  of  all  powers  to  the  Allies  who  would  set  up  their  own  ad 
ministration  until  other  arrangements  could  be  made.  The  Foreign 
Office  pointed  out  that  neither  the  King  nor  Mussolini  would  be 
likely  to  sign  such  a  document,  and  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
could  hardly  take  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation. 
Furthermore  the  American  plan  might  be  held  to  amount  in  law  to 
the  cession  of  legal  sovereignty  over  Italy  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  legal  rights  of  a  'military  occupant'  would  not  be  enough  for  us, 
but  we  did  not  want  to  take  over  the  burden  of  administering  the 
country. 

The  Americans  then  agreed  that  a  transfer  of  sovereignty  would 
be  undesirable  and  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  an 
Italian  administration.  The  only  difference  on  procedure  was  thus  on 
the  question  whether  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief  should  be 
entitled  to  deal  on  his  own  authority  with  a  request  for  the  termination 
of  hostilities.  Here  the  American  view  was  that  General  Eisenhower 
should  have  this  authority,  and  that  he  should  control  the  country 
until  the  two  Governments  had  come  to  a  decision  about  its  further 
administration.  After  the  fall  of  Mussolini  and  the  formation  of  the 

1  At  the  Casablanca  Conference  the  President  and  his  military  advisers  had  not  agreed 
to  ^  anything  more  than  the  occupation  of  Sicily.  They  were  doubtful  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  proposals  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  since  they  were  afraid  that  British  interests 
in  the  Mediterranean  would  divert  Allied  resources  from  the  cross-Channel  invasion 
which  they  considered  essential  to  the  rapid  conclusion  of  the  war  in  Europe.  After  a 
visit  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  Washington  in  May,  1943,  and  a  further  conference  at 
Algiers  the  Americans  still  refused  to  agree  in  advance  to  an  invasion  of  Italy.  General 
Marshall  recommended  only  the  occupation  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  General  Eisenhower 
favoured  an  invasion  of  southern  Italy  if  the  attack  on  Sicily  were  a  rapid  success.  No 
final  decision  was  taken  at  Algiers,  but  General  Eisenhower  was  instructed  to  make 
recommendations— not  merely  to  set  out  alternative  plans—in  accordance  with  the 
progress  made  in  Sicily. 

*  For  the  decision  to  demand  unconditional  surrender  from  the  enemy,  see  below,  pp. 
436-7. 
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Badoglio  Government  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  exchanged 
messages  about  joint  action  if  peace  proposals  were  made.  The  Presi 
dent  assumed  that  we  should  effect  an  Italian  surrender  by  obtaining 
the  signature  of  some  Italian  authority,  and  that  the  Allied  Com 
manders  would  not  conclude  any  general  terms  of  surrender  without 
the  approval  of  the  two  Governments. 

The  next  step  therefore  was  to  secure  Anglo-American  agreement 
on  the  terms  of  the  articles  of  surrender.  The  Americans,  having  in 
mind  principally  the  military  advantages  of  securing  a  rapid  Italian 
surrender,  suggested  two  stages— the  immediate  signature  of  a  docu 
ment  containing  the  military  terms,  and,  later,  the  dictation  of  the 
political  and  economic  terms  to  a  civil  administration.  The  British 
view  was  that,  since  we  were  willing  to  deal  with  the  King  and  the 
Badoglio  Government  without  committing  ourselves  to  the  main 
tenance  of  either  of  them,  we  should  get  the  full  terms  of  surrender 
signed  at  once.1  Otherwise  we  could  not  be  sure,  after  the  fighting 
had  stopped,  of  obtaining  Italian  assent  to  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
military  terms.  The  Foreign  Office  had  prepared  a  draft  of  the  full 
terms,  so  that,  if  there  were  Anglo-American  agreement  about  them, 
General  Eisenhower  would  not  be  kept  waiting.  The  President  was 
willing  to  tighten  up  the  terms  of  a  military  surrender,2  but  still  held 
to  his  view  that  General  Eisenhower  should  be  given  a  military  docu 
ment  for  immediate  use,  and  that  he  should  tell  the  Italian  Govern 
ment  that  details  would  be  discussed  later  and  settled  by  envoys 
appointed  by  the  interested  parties.  The  Prime  Minister  inclined  to 
accept  the  American  view.  He  regarded  the  military  terms  as  analo 
gous  to  the  heads  of  a  bill  agreed  by  the  Cabinet;  the  second  stage— 
the  actual  draft— would  follow.  Mr.  Churchill  thought  that  we  should 
not  risk  losing  American  goodwill  by  appearing  to  impose  delay  for 
the  sake  of  a  final  legal  draft.3  Mr.  Churchill,  however,  agreed  on 
July  31,  at  Mr.  Eden's  suggestion,  to  telegraph  to  the  President  that 

1  For  the  text  of  a  note  entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Fall  of  Mussolini*  drawn  up  by  the 
Prime  Minister  after  he  had  received  the  President's  message,  see  Churchill,  V,  52-4. 

2  The  first  American  draft  of  the  military  terms  did  not  mention  the  Allied  right  to 
impose  measures  of  disarmament  and  demobilisation,  to  require  the  surrender  of  war 
criminals,  to  attack  and  seize  German  armed  forces  and  war  material,  and  to  dispose  of 
Italian  merchant  shipping.  The  document  also  did  not  refer  to  the  Italian  obligation  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  the  United  Nations. 

3  On  the  other  hand  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  with  Mr.  Eden  that  it  was  un 
desirable  for  General  Eisenhower  to  broadcast  (as  he  had  proposed  to  do)  the  military 
terms.  The  Foreign  Office  wanted  to  avoid  the  risk  that  the  Italians,  after  accepting 
relatively  easy  military  terms,  should  feel  that  we  were  imposing  upon  them — when 
they  were  disarmed— more  stringent  conditions.  The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  that  there  were  *great  dangers  in  trying  to  dish  this  sort  of  dose  up  with  jam 
for  the  patient.'  (see  Churchill,  V,  56.)  The  Foreign  Office  regarded  the  danger  of  subse 
quent  trouble  as  serious  because  the  Italians  were  likely  to  put  forward  unrealist  claims 
for  lenient  treatment.  They  would  exaggerate  the  value  of  any  military  assistance  they 
could  give.  They  would  also  forget  the  accumulated  grievances  which  the  democratic 
peoples  had  against  them,  and  would  assume  that  in  getting  rid  of  the  fascist  regime 
they  had  freed  themselves  from  responsibility  for  its  acts. 
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we  hoped  for  agreement  on  the  full  text  of  an  instrument  of  surrender, 
and  that  we  could  not  understand  why  the  President  had  not  referred 
to  the  text  which  we  had  sent  to  him.*  The  President  replied  on 
August  3  that  he  thought  that  the  terms  sent  to  General  Eisenhower 
were  adequate  and  doubted  the  advisability  of  using  the  longer 
Instrument  of  Surrender. 

As  the  Foreign  Office  had  expected,  the  Italian  approaches  were 
not  made  to  General  Eisenhower.  Between  August  4  and  15  three 
different  envoys  approached  the  British  representatives  at  Lisbon, 
Tangier,  and  Madrid  on  behalf  of  Marshal  Badoglio.  The  Foreign 
Office  thought  it  necessary  to  make  clear  to  Marshal  Badoglio  that 
the  Allies  intended  to  enforce  unconditional  surrender  and  not  to 
involve  themselves  in  negotiations  about  terms.  The  Prime  Minister^ 
agreed  generally  with  the  Foreign  Office  view,  though  he  wanted  also 
to  let  the  Italians  feel  that,  while  they  had  to  make  a  'formal  act  of 
submission,5  we  intended  to  treat  them  with  consideration.  'Merely 
harping  on  "unconditional  surrender"  with  no  prospect  of  mercy 
held  out  even  as  an  act  of  grace  may  well  lead  to  no  surrender  at  all.' 
Mr.  Churchill  thought  that  we  might  use  the  term  'honourable  capit 
ulation*  already  employed  by  the  President.^  Mr.  Eden  replied  that, 
since  we  had  stated  in  public  our  demand  for  unconditional  surrender, 
and  Marshal  Badoglio  had  spoken  only  of  'negotiation,5  we  must 
keep  to  our  demand.  We  could,  however,  say  that  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  President  had  already  said  that  we  wished  to  see  Italy  occupy 
a  respected  place  in  the  new  Europe.4 

Signor  Berio,  of  the  Italian  Foreign  Office,  who  had  made  the 
approach  at  Tangier,  was  given  an  answer  in  these  terms  on  August 
14.  On  the  following  day  another  approach  was  made  to  Sir  S.  Hoare 
at  Madrid  by  two  Italians.  One  of  them,  a  General  Castellano,5 
brought  an  official  statement  from  Marshal  Badoglio  that  the  Italians 
wanted  peace,  but  that,  in  view  of  the  increasing  German  pressure, 
they  could  do  nothing  until  the  Allies  landed  on  the  mainland.  In  the 
event  of  an  Allied  landing,  the  Italians  were  prepared  to  join  the 
Allies  and  fight  against  Germany.  Sir  S.  Hoare  asked  what  was  the 

1  See  Churchill,  V,  58-9. 

2  The  Prime  Minister  left  England  for  Quebec  on  August  5.  Mr.  Eden  joined  him  there 
on  August  1 8. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  telegram,  see  Churchill,  V,  91. 
*  See  Churchill,  V,  92. 

5  General  Castellano  was  Chief  of  the  military  office  of  General  Ambrosio,  Chief  of  the 
Italian  General  Staff.  He  was  travelling  ostensibly  to  meet  the  returning  Italian  Ambas 
sador  from  Chile  at  Lisbon.  He  therefore  had  to  return  to  Italy  with  the  Ambassador. 
The  latter's  arrival  was  delayed,  and  General  Castellano  did  not  go  back  to  Rome  until 
August  25.  The  Italian  approach  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Lisbon  had  been  made  on 
August  4  by  an  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  did  not  mention  any  peace 
terms,  but  described  the  situation  in  Italy  in  similar  terms  to  those  used  by  General 
Castellano. 
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Italian  answer  to  the  demand  for  unconditional  surrender.  General 
Castellano  said  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  make  terms.  They 
would  accept  unconditional  surrender  if  they  could  join  the  Allies  in 
fighting  the  Germans.  In  reporting  this  offer  to  the  Prime  Minister 
on  August  1 6  Mr.  Eden  said  that  the  only  military  advantages  in  the 
Italian  offer  were  unopposed  landings  and  Italian  cooperation  in 
running  railways,  ports,  etc.  We  could  be  reasonably  sure  of  this 
collaboration  even  if  we  insisted  on  unconditional  surrender.  In  any 
case  military  cooperation  on  the  terms  put  forward  by  General 
Castellano  would  mean  that  the  Italians  retained  their  arms— in 
cluding  their  fleet— and  that  they  would  probably  claim,  later.  Allied 
status.  Mr.  Eden  therefore  thought  that  Mr.  Churchill  would  wish  to 
give  an  answer  similar  to  the  reply  to  Signor  Berio.1 

Before  Mr.  Eden's  arrival  at  Quebec,  however,  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  President  had  decided  that  they  must  answer  General 
Castellano  at  once,  and  in  terms  which  would  encourage  the  Italians 
to  fight  the  Germans.  They  considered— with  the  support  of  the  Com 
bined  Chiefs  of  Staff— that  the  advantages  of  getting  Italy  to  change 
sides  outweighed  the  political  risks  later  of  any  trouble  over  the  terms 
of  surrender.  Acceptance  of  the  Italian  proposals  seemed  the  best  way 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  Germans  setting  up  a  'quisling'  adminis 
tration  in  Rome  or  of  a  drift  into  anarchy.  We  were  not  making  any 
bargain  with  the  Italians ;  after  unconditional  surrender  they  would 
have  to  'work  their  passage.'  General  Eisenhower  was  therefore  in 
structed  on  the  night  of  August  17-18  to  send  an  American  and  a 
British  staff  officer  to  meet  General  Castellano  at  Lisbon,  and  to  give 
him  a  copy  of  the  military  terms,  with  a  statement  that  the  uncon 
ditional  surrender  of  Italy  would  be  accepted  on  these  terms  and  that 
the  political,  economic  and  financial  terms  would  be  communicated 
later  by  other  means.2  General  Eisenhower  was  instructed  to  add 
that  the  terms  did  not  envisage  active  Italian  assistance  in  fighting 
the  Germans,  but  that  the  extent  to  which  the  terms  might  be  modified 
would  depend  upon  the  amount  of  aid  which  the  Italian  Government 
and  people  provided  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  against  Germany. 

The  British  and  American  representatives  met  General  Castellano 
at  Lisbon  on  the  night  of  August  19-20.  General  Bedell  Smith,  the 
United  States  representative,  told  General  Castellano  that,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Italian  armed  forces  were  ready  to  surrender,  he 
was  authorised  to  communicate  the  terms  upon  which  General 
Eisenhower  would  agree  to  an  armistice.  These  terms  constituted  a 
military  armistice  only,  and  must  be  accepted  unconditionally. 
General  Castellano  said  that  the  purpose  of  his  coming  was  not  to 
discuss  armistice  terms,  but  to  ask  whether  the  Allies  intended  to 

1  For  a  note  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  President  on  August  1 6,  see  Churchill,  V,  92-3. 

2  For  the  text  of  these  instructions,  see  Churchill,  V,  94-5. 
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attack  Italy,  and,  if  so,  to  propose  that  Italian  forces  should  join  with 
them  in  expelling  the  Germans.  General  Bedell  Smith  repeated  that 
he  had  brought  with  him  the  only  terms  \vhich  the  Allies  would 
accept,  and  that  these  terms  must  be  accepted  unconditionally.  The 
question  of  Italian  participation  in  operations  against  Germany  was 
one  of  high  policy  which  would  have  to  be  decided  by  the  Heads  of 
the  British  and  United  States  Governments.  General  Castellano  then 
listened  to  the  terms.  He  tried  again  to  raise  questions  about  Italian 
collaboration,  but  General  Bedell  Smith  again  said  that  the  Allied 
representatives  \vere  discussing  a  military  capitulation,  not  an  arrange 
ment  for  the  participation  of  Italy  in  the  war  on  the  Allied  side. 

The  Allied  representatives  agreed  that,  if  the  Italian  Government 
accepted  the  Allied  terms,  General  Castellano  should  come  to  Sicily 
on  August  31.  Meanwhile  on  August  22  Mr.  Eden  telegraphed  from 
Quebec  that  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  full  terms  of  sur 
render,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Hull  were  recommending  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  President  that  these  full  terms  should  be  given  to 
the  Italians  when  they  returned.  There  was  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  full  terms  known  because  yet  another  envoy  had  arrived  in 
Lisbon.  This  intermediary  was  General  Zanussi,  principal  assistant 
to  General  Roatta,  Chief  of  the  Army  Staff.  The  Foreign  Office 
instructed  Sir  R.  Campbell,  British  Ambassador  at  Lisbon,  to  ask 
General  Zanussi  to  take  the  full  text  to  Rome,  so  that  General 
Castellano  might  be  given  powers  to  sign  it.  The  Foreign  Office  also, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden,  informed 
Mr.  Macmillan  of  their  action,  but  General  Eisenhower  did  not  want 
to  introduce  the  full  terms  at  this  stage.  The  Allied  landings  in  Italy 
were  planned  for  September  3,  and  the  overriding  consideration  in 
General  Eisenhower's  mind  was  to  secure  an  immediate  Italian 
surrender.  He  decided  therefore  that  General  Zanussi's  interpreter 
should  go  back  to  Rome  with  a  letter  to  General  Ambrosio  recom 
mending  the  immediate  acceptance  of  the  military  terms,  and  saying 
that  the  other  clauses  in  the  full  Instrument  of  Surrender  were  only 
of  relative  importance. 

These  arrangements  caused  considerable  disquiet  in  London.  Mr. 
Attlee  and  Mr.  Eden  thought  it  unfortunate  that  General  Zanussi 
had  been  allowed  to  tell  the  Italian  Government  that  the  non- 
military  terms  did  not  matter,  and  that  General  Eisenhower  had 
used  the  phrase  'negotiations  with  emissaries.'  They  suggested  on 
August  31  that,  if  General  Castellano  signed  the  short  terms  but 
would  not  sign  the  comprehensive  terms  on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  do  so,  he  should  be  told  to  take  them  back  to  Rome 
and  get  the  necessary  authority  at  once.  The  two  British  Ministers, 
however,  withdrew  this  suggestion  on  hearing  of  the  negotiations 
with  General  Castellano  in  Sicily  and  on  getting  Mr.  Churchill's 
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view  that  General  Eisenhower  ought  not  to  be  worried  over  minor 
matters  at  a  critical  time  when  he  needed  all  possible  Italian  assist 
ance.*  Mr.  Churchill  pointed  out  that  the  fact  of  unconditional 
surrender  overrode  all  detailed  terms,  and  that  the  latter  would  be 
no  more  than  instalments  of  directions  issued  to  the  defeated  Power. 

The  document  containing  the  military  terms  was  signed  in  Sicily  on 
September  3  by  General  Castellano  on  behalf  of  Marshal  Badoglio.- 
The  Italians  had  been  unwilling  to  sign  it  unless  they  were  assured 
that  the  Allies  could  guarantee  the  security  of  Rome  where  the  King 
and  Government  intended  to  remain.  General  Eisenhower  had  there 
fore  promised  to  send  an  airborne  force  to  Rome.,  if  the  Italians  would 
seize  and  hold  the  necessary  airfields,  stop  all  anti-aircraft  fire,  and 
fight  the  Germans  in  the  Rome  area.  The  Allied  landing  in  Calabria 
began  on  September  3,  but  the  Italians  had  been  told  that  we  should 
not  require  them  to  publish  the  armistice  until  the  main  landings,  i.e. 
at  Salerno,  had  taken  place.  On  September  8— the  day  before  the 
Salerno  landings— the  Italians  sent  a  message  that,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  German  forces  in  the  Rome  area,  they  found  it  impossible 
to  announce  or  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  or  to  guarantee 
the  availability  of  the  aerodromes  near  Rome.3 

General  Eisenhower  refused  to  accept  these  attempts  at  evasion. 
He  suspended  the  plan  to  send  an  airborne  force  to  Rome,  but 
announced  the  Italian  unconditional  surrender.  Marshal  Badoglio 
was  therefore  compelled  to  carry  out  at  least  part  of  the  agreed  pro 
gramme,  including  the  surrender  of  a  large  part  of  the  Italian  fleet.4 
After  the  announcement  of  the  Italian  surrender  the  Foreign  Office 
asked  Mr.  Macmillan  to  suggest  to  General  Eisenhower  that  the 
Italians  should  be  required  to  sign  the  full  terms  as  soon  as  possible, 

1  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  owing  to  our  delays  the  Germans  might  be  as  strong  as  our 
selves,  and  able  to  build  up  their  forces  in  Italy  more  quickly. 

2  General  Castellano  at  first  argued  that  the  signature  of  a  document  containing  terms 
of  surrender  was  unnecessary  because  the  Italian  Government  had  already  telegraphed 
their  acceptance  of  the  Allied  conditions,  and  all  that  was  now  required  was  an  arrange 
ment  for  military  cooperation. 

3  The  Italians  had  not  tried  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  seizing  the  airfields.  After 
the  announcement  of  the  armistice  the  King,  Marshal  Badoglio,  and  such  Ministers  and 
senior  officials  who  were  able  to  escape,  left  Rome  for  Brindisi.  In  their  haste  they  did 
not  send  adequate  instructions  to  the  small  force  guarding  Mussolini  in  the  Abruzzi. 
A  body  of  German  parachutists  on  September  12,  without  meeting  any  serious  resistance, 
took  Mussolini  away  to  Northern  Italy.  Here,  at  Lake  Garda,  on  September  15,  Mussolini 
set  up  a  'quisling*  fascist  government  of  no  importance.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  put 
to  death  the  Fascists  (including  Ciano  and  Marshal  de  Bono)  who  had  voted  to  deprive 
Mussolini  of  power  in  Italy.  The  establishment  of  this  'quisling'  government,  incidentally, 
offset  any  allegation  that  the  acceptance  of  Marshal  Badoglio's  Government  was  a 
repetition  of  the  policy  adopted  in  accepting  Darlan. 

4  The  fleet  suffered  heavy  casualties  from  German  air  attack  while  on  its  way  to 
surrender  at  Malta.  The  surrender  was  of  far-reaching  importance  since  it  freed  a  large 
number  of  Allied  ships  for  service  elesewhere.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  particular,  always 
had  in  mind  that  the  King  and  Marshal  Badoglio  had  done  a  service  to  the  Allies  in 
bringing  over  the  fleet.  British  and  American  opinion  generally  took  little  notice  of  this 
silent  change  in  the  distribution  of  naval  power.  The  Soviet  Government,  however,  was 
fully  aware  of  it,  and  put  in  a  claim  for  a  share  in  the  captured  ships. 
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since  the  absence  of  any  detailed  agreement  covering  economic  and 
other  matters  was  already  causing  inconvenience,  and  the  longer  we 
delayed,  the  more  difficult  we  should  find  it  to  get  Marshal  Badoglio's 
signature.  The  President  was  still  inclined  to  wait,  but  Stalin  agreed 
with  the  British  view.1  The  President  therefore  instructed  General 
Eisenhower  to  get  the  full  terms  signed  if  he  could  do  so  quickly.2 
The  full  instrument  was  signed  at  Malta  on  September  29. 


Italian  'co-belligerency9  :  the  King  of  Italy,  Marshal  Badoglio,  and  the 
Italian  political  opposition:  British  attitude  towards  the  opposition  demands: 
Anglo-American  differences  of  view  on  Allied  policy  towards  Italy  (October, 

me>  I944)- 


As  the  Foreign  Office  had  expected,  the  British  and  United  States 
Governments  were  faced  with  difficult  and  troublesome  political 
problems  as  soon  as  the  Allied  forces  landed  on  the  Italian  mainland. 
These  problems  were  harder  to  solve  because  there  was  a  considerable 
divergence  of  view  between  the  British  and  Americans  on  the  treat 
ment  of  Italy.  British  and  Dominion  troops  had  been  fighting  the 
Italians  since  1940;  the  Italian  entry  into  the  war  was  an  act  of 
deliberate  aggression  which  had  been  preceded  by  a  long  course  of 
similar  acts  and  was  followed  by  an  unjustified  attack  on  Greece. 
British  opinion  could  not  forget  the  Abyssinian  war,  the  Italian  sup 
port  of  General  Franco,  Mussolini's  boastfulness  over  the  Rome- 
Berlin  Axis,  and  the  Italian  attempts  to  undermine  British  influence 
in  the  Middle  East.  There  was,  however,  little  hostility  to  Italy  in  the 
United  States.  Mussolini's  earlier  acts  of  aggression  had  affected 
American  interests  only  indirectly,  and,  indeed,  by  a  curious  paradox, 
American  opinion  had  been  more  vocal  in  blaming  Great  Britain  for 
failing  to  stop  Mussolini's  lawless  acts  than  in  blaming  the  Italian 
people  for  acquiescing  in  them.  Moreover,  there  was  a  very  large  bloc 
of  voters  of  Italian  descent  whose  support  the  Administration 
could  not  afford  to  lose.  This  bloc  was  not  fascist,  but  shared  the 

1  Stalin  had  complained  somewhat  angrily  that  the  British  and  Americans  were  not 
consulting  or  even  informing  the  Russians  adequately  about  the  conditions  to  be  imposed 
on  Italy.  He  had  asked  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  smilitary-political  Commis 
sion*  of  representatives  of  the  three  Powers  to  discuss  questions  relating  to  the  negotiations 
with  governments  dissociating  themselves  from  Germany.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  it 
desirable  to  accept  this  proposal,  since  it  implied  reciprocity  on  the  Russian  side  in  dealing 
with  Germany  and  the  East  European  satellites.  At  the  Moscow  Conference,  however, 
in  October,  1943,  the  Russians  accepted  the  British  proposal  for  a  European  Advisory 
Commission;  the  idea  of  a  'military-political  Commission'  was  then  dropped,  and  an 
Allied  Advisory  Council  was  set  up  for  Italy.  See  below,  p.  246,  note  2. 

2  See  Churchill,  V,  171-2. 
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opinion  of  Italians  in  the  home  country  that  the  mere  fact  of  turning 
against  Germany  when  the  Germans  were  losing  the  war  effaced  the 
previous  history  of  collaboration  and  justified  Italian  claims  to  treat 
ment  as  an  Ally.  In  addition,  neither  the  President  nor  American 
public  opinion  realised  the  danger  to  public  order  in  Italy  from 
factional  politics,  and  the  risk  that  the  Communists  might  be  the 
ultimate  beneficiaries.  It  was  easier  to  assume  that  the  British  inclina 
tion  to  support,  at  least  temporarily,  the  King  and  Marshal  Badoglio 
was  due  to  a  special  tenderness  on  the  Prime  Minister's  part  for 
monarchical  and  conservative  regimes,  and  that  Great  Britain,  for  her 
own  alleged  imperialist  designs  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle 
East,  wanted  to  'keep  Italy  down.' 


The  question  of  Italian  status  had  to  be  settled  at  once.  Marshal 
Badoglio  asked  for  Allied  or  'quasi- Allied'  status  if  the  Italian  Govern 
ment  declared  war  on  Germany.!  Mr.  Macmillan  suggested  the  term 
'co-belligerency.'  The  President  agreed  with  this  definition,  but  the 
difference  between  the  British  and  American  attitudes  was  shown  in 
the  drafts  of  the  proposed  announcement.  The  American  draft  did 
not  mention  the  relevant  facts  that  the  Italian  Government  would  be 
held  to  the  armistice  terms,  and  that  the  terms  would  be  regulated 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  Italian  contribution  to  the  war  against 
Germany.  A  form  of  words  including  a  reference  to  these  facts  was 
agreed,2  and  accepted  also  by  the  Russians  on  October  4,  but  Marshal 
Badoglio  now  wanted  to  postpone  a  declaration  of  war  until  the 
Italian  Government  had  returned  to  Rome.  The  Prime  Minister  and 
the  President,  however,  insisted  that  the  declaration  of  war  should  be 
made  at  once.  The  King  of  Italy  therefore  declared  war  on  Germany 
on  October  13,  and  the  Allies  made  their  announcement  on  Italian 
co-belligerency.3  This  announcement— in  the  name  of  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  the  U.S. S.R.— mentioned  the  right  of  the 
Italian  people  to  choose  their  own  form  of  democratic  government 
after  the  Germans  had  been  driven  from  Italy.  The  Allies  had  made 
it  clear  that  it  might  well  be  necessary  to  make  earlier  changes  in  the 
government  and  probably  to  agree  to  the  abdication  of  the  King  of 

1  The  Foreign  Office  did  not  expect  Italian  military  cooperation  to  be  of  much  value. 
General  Eisenhower  shared  this  view,  and  later  experience,  with  certain  notable  exceptions, 
confirmed  it.  The  Italian  army  was  employed  mainly  in  non-combatant  services  (some  of 
which  were  often  dangerous,  e.g.  bringing  up  supplies,  clearing  mines,  etc.). 

2  See  Churchill,  V,  1 74-5. 

3  The  United  States  Government  also  proposed  that  the  King  and  Marshal  Badoglio 
should  issue  a  statement  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war.  The  American  draft 
directive  to  Marshal  Badoglio  about  this  statement  contained  the  phrase  'and  make  it 
clear  that  Italy  no  longer  is  at  war  with  Russia  or  any  of  the  United  Nations.'  The  Foreign 
Office  pointed  out  (i)  that  Italy  would  still  be  technically  at  war  with  the  United  Nations, 
and  (ii)  that  a  separate  reference  to  Russia  might  suggest  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  not  one 
of  the  United  Nations. 
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Italy,  whose  miserable  record  justified  his  unpopularity.  The  British 
Government  favoured  postponing  important  political  changes  at 
least  until  the  occupation  of  Rome. 

The  difficulty  of  broadening  the  basis  of  the  Badoglio  Administra 
tion  was  that  the  survivors  of  the  pre-fascist  regime  were  elderly 
figures  without  much  support  in  the  country.i  A  generation  of 
Italians  had  grown  up  without  the  accompaniments  of  free  govern 
ment  such  as  a  free  press   and  the  right   of  public  meeting.  The 
Communists  alone  had  an  anti-fascist  organisation  of  some  strength, 
but  their  cohesion  rested  largely  on  the  facts  that  they  shared  many 
of  the  authoritarian  features  of  fascism,  and  that  they  had  the  secret 
support  of  the  Russians.  In  any  case  it  was  less  easy  to  enforce  a 
political  moratorium  when  the  liberation  of  Rome  was  seen  to  be  a 
matter,  not  of  weeks,  but  of  months.  The  question  of  constitutional— 
or,  as  the  Italians  called  it  'institutional5— change  was  therefore  one 
of  timing,  and  again  the  President  and  the  State  Department  were 
readier  than  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Office  to  make  con 
cessions  to  the  more  loudly  expressed  demands  of  a  section  of  Italian 
opinion.  The  return  to  Italy  of  Count  Sforza  from  exile  in  the  United 
States  caused  further  trouble.  Count  Sforza,2  who  was  better  known 
and  more  highly  regarded  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Berle,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  on  September  23, 1943, 
pledging  his  support,  in  somewhat  vague  terms,  to  the  Badoglio 
Government.  In  view  of  his  record  as  an  anti-monarchist  as  well  as  an 
anti-fascist,  the  Foreign  Office  doubted  whether  he  would  keep  his 
promise.  They  were  not  reassured  by  long  statements  which  he  made 
in  England  on  his  way  back  to  Italy.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Eden  regarded  him  as  ambitious  and  untrustworthy. 

Events  showed  almost  at  once  that  this  estimate  of  Count  Sforza 
was  right.  Marshal  Badoglio  was  willing,  and  indeed,  anxious  to 
strengthen  his  Government  by  getting  the  support  of  the  moderate 
opposition  parties,3  but  Count  Sforza,  on  arrival  in  Italy,  refused  to 

1  Signer  Bonomi  was  70,  Signer  Croce  77,  and  Count  Sforza  70.  Marshal  Badoglio  was 
72.  The  Communist  leaders  were  younger;  Signor  Togliatti  was  50.  Signor  Croce's 
attitude,  as  shown  in  extracts  from  his  diary  (Croce,  the  King  and  the  Allies,  trans.  S.  Sprigge, 
1950),  took  little  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-American  forces,  in  driving  the 

rw«™  ™,+  ~r*u- *_.  were  doing  something  which  the  Italians  had  failed  altogether 

lat  the  Alliejs  therefore  had  a  moral  right  to  expect  leading 


Germans  out  of  the  country, 
to  do  for  themselves,  and  that 
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Italians  to  damp  down5  political  activities  likely  to  hamper  the  course  of  military  opera 
tions.  Signor  Croce  wrote  on  November  13,  1943:  'English  policy  .  .  .  wants  Italy  as  a 
battlefield,  but  wants  to  leave  its  people  in  a  condition  of  inferiority  and  impotence  so 
as  not  to  be  embarrassed  by  Italy  in  the  alterations  to  be  made  in  Europe.' 

»  Cpum  Sforza,  who  had  been  Foreign  Minister  in  1920-1,  had  left  Italy  in  1927,  and 
had  lived  in  Belgium  and  France.  He  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  already 
well  known,  in  1940. 

3  A  declaration  of  the  Allied  Foreign  Ministers  at  the  Moscow  Conference  on 
November  i,  1943,  included  a  statement  that  the  Allies  considered  it  essential  that  the 
Government  should  be  made  more  democratic  by  the  introduction  of  representatives  of 
those  sections  of  the  Italian  people  who  had  always  opposed  fascism.  See  also  below, 
p.  246,  note  2. 
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join  any  government  unless  the  King  abdicated.  Signor  Croce  sup 
ported  him  in  this  attitude.  The  King,  however,  refused  to  abdicate. 
The  Foreign  Office  regarded  Count  Sforza  as  largely  responsible  for 
the  crisis  which  now  arose.  They  thought  that  we  should  have  to 
accept  a  solution  found  by  the  Italians  themselves.  We  did  not  want 
the  responsibility  of  imposing  a  government  on  Italy,  and,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  told  the  President,  the  King  himself  was  'nothing  to 
us.'i  On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of  the  King  and  Marshal 
Badoglio  had  rendered,  and  was  rendering  useful  service.  Hence  the 
Foreign  Office  and,  even  more  strongly,  the  Prime  Minister,  con 
tinued  to  recommend  that  for  the  time  we  should  make  no  change, 
that  is  to  say,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  in  broadening  the  government, 
we  should  keep  the  King  and  Marshal  Badoglio  until  the  liberation 
of  Rome.  We  were  not  thereby  evading  the  Moscow  declaration;  the 
refusal  of  the  anti-fascists  at  present  available  to  join  a  government 
under  the  King,  and  the  refusal  of  the  King  to  abdicate  left  us  with 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  present  situation  until  we  had 
reached  Rome  and  the  Italian  people  were  better  able  to  express 
their  wishes. 

General  Eisenhower  agreed  with  this  view,  and  for  the  time  there 
was  further  reason  not  to  give  way  to  the  demands  of  Count  Sforza. 
The  leaders  of  the  anti-fascist  parties  in  Rome  sent  a  message  that 
they  would  support  a  Cabinet  in  which  Marshal  Badoglio  would  be 
military  but  not  political  chief  on  the  two  conditions  that  the  question 
of  broadening  the  government  should  be  postponed  until  the  occupa 
tion  of  Rome  and  that  the  final  decision  on  a  future  regime  should  be 
left  to  an  elected  assembly  after  the  liberation  of  the  country. 

At  the  King's  request  Marshal  Badoglio  therefore  remained  tem 
porarily  in  office.  He  decided  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  widen  the 
political  basis  of  his  Government  and,  instead,  to  try  to  improve  it 
administratively  by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  experts.  Count 
Sforza,  in  spite  of  his  pledges,  refused  collaboration  with  this 
'Government  of  technicians'  and  for  the  next  two  months  there  was 
a  confused  situation  in  which  the  politicians  continued  to  insist  upon 
the  abdication  of  the  King.2  Once  again  the  British  and  United 

1  See  Churchill,  V,  178-9. 

2  A  meeting  of  such  political  leaders  as  could  be  brought  together  in  the  south  took  place 
at  Bari  at  the  end  of  January,  1944.  This  so-called 'Congress',  which  was  given  considerable 
prominence  in  the  British  and  American  press,  set  up  an  executive  committee,  or  Giunta 
(usually  spelt  in  British  documents  in  the  Spanish  form  Junta),  representing  the  opposition 
parties.  The  Foreign  Office  did  not  regard  the  Junta  as  in  fact  representative,  or  consider 
that  there  was  any  reason  for  accepting  its  demands.  The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  more  inclined  to  take  the  proceedings  at  Bari  as  evidence  of  Italian  opinion  in 
general.  Count  Sforza  said  at  the  'Congress9  that  failure  to  get  rid  of  the  King  would 
be  an  embarrassment  to  Italy  at  the  Peace  Conference  when  the  Italians  rose  'to  defend 
the  sacred  borders  of  the  fatherland  and  our  old  and  honoured  colonies.7  Mr.  Eden  noted 
this  statement  as  an  indication  of  the  attempt  which  the  Italian  so-called  'democrats' 
would  make  to  escape  from  the  penalties  of  the  armistice. 
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States  Governments  had  to  decide  whether  their  main  purpose— the 
maintenance  of  order  and  the  service  of  the  Allied  armies—would  be 
served  better  by  giving  way  to  the  opposition  or  by  refusing  any  more 
drastic  changes  until  the  occupation  of  Rome  made  it  possible  to 
consult  wider  sections  of  Italian  opinion.  The  Prime  Minister  re 
mained  convinced  that  immediate  change  was  unnecessary  and 
dangerous ;  the  British  military  authorities  were  in  favour  of  getting 
rid  of  the  King.  The  Americans  in  general  inclined  to  the  military 
view,  and  there  were  somewhat  confusing  exchanges  between  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  President,  and  between  the  State  Depart 
ment  and  the  Foreign  Office.  1 

The  King  himself  now  proposed  to  announce  that,  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  would  abdicate,  and  nominate  the  Crown  Prince  as 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Realm  with  full  powers2,  but  a  new  turn 
was  given  to  the  situation  early  in  March  when  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment,  without  consulting  their  Allies,  decided  to  open  diplomatic 
relations  with  Marshal  Badoglio's  Government.  This  proposal  had  its 
disconcerting  aspects;  if  the  other  Allied  Powers  also  appointed 
Ambassadors  while  they  were  technically  still  at  war  with  Italy,  the 
status  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  would  be  undermined.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Soviet  Government  had  shown  that  they  were 
willing  to  work  with  the  Badoglio  Government,  and  to  leave  aside  the 
question  of  the  King's  abdication  until  the  occupation  of  Rome.  The 
Russians  qualified  their  policy  by  saying  that  Marshal  Badoglio  must 
do  everything  possible  for  the  union  of  the  democratic  and  anti-fascist 
forces  in  Italy,  and  must  reorganise  his  Government  to  this  end. 
Nevertheless  the  Russian  attitude  was  decisive,  since  through  the 
Italian  Communist  leader,  Signor  Togliatti— specially  sent  from 
Moscow  for  the  purpose— they  could  influence  the  left-wing  parties, 

1  For  the  Prime  Minister's  views,  see  Churchill,  V,  439-40  and  444-7.  On  February  18 
and  20,  General  Wilson*  reported  to  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  British  Chiefs 
of  Staff  his  opinion  that  we  should  give  way  to  the  pressure  put  on  us  by  the  Junta  and 
compel  the  King  to  abdicate.  Since  the  President  had  agreed,  for  the  time  at  least,  to 
accept  the  view  held  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Office  that  it  was  undesirable 
to  make  any  immediate  change,  the  position  was  now  somewhat  absurd.  The  British 
Chiefs  of  Staff  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  British  Joint  Staff  Mission  at  Washington  that 
the  political  question  was  being  considered  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President,  and 
should  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff;  the  State  Department,  however, 
had  already  received  copies  of  General  Wilson's  telegrams,  and  had  drafted  a  reply— 
which  was  approved  by  the  President—in  favour  of  his  recommendations.  The  Prime 
Minister  pointed  out  to  General  Wilson  that  he  was  putting  forward  proposals  which  he 
knew  to  be  contrary  to  official  policy.  The  War  Cabinet  and  the  Foreign  Office  agreed 
that  it  was  most  undesirable  to  make  any  changes  under  threats  from  the  Junta  that  they 
could  not  prevent  disorder  if  their  proposals  were  not  accepted.  We  might  avoid  criticism 
at  home,  and  disagreement  with  the  Americans  if  we  gave  way,  but  in  the  long  run  our 
acquiescence  might  cause  us  the  greatest  trouble. 

*  General  Sir  Henry  Maitland  Wilson  had  succeeded  General  Eisenhower  as  Allied 
Supreme  Commander  in  the  Mediterranean  after  the  latter's  appointment  to  the  com 
mand  of  the  expeditionary  force  for  the  cross-Channel  invasion. 

2  The  King  complained  that  his  position  had  become  impossible  because  the  Allied 
authorities  had  allowed  him  to  be  discredited  openly  and  attacked  through  the  Psycho 
logical  Warfare  Branch  headquarters  and  through  lax  censorship  of  the  press. 
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and,  if  the  Communists  joined  a  reorganised  government,  the  other 
parties  could  hardly  keep  out  of  it. 

The  result  was  another  compromise.1  The  King  agreed  to  announce 
his  own  abdication  and  the  appointment  of  the  Crown  Prince  as 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Realm.  The  formal  transfer  of  power  would 
not  take  place  until  the  Allies  entered  Rome,  but  the  King  would 
state  that  he  intended  to  withdraw  at  once  from  public  affairs.  On  this 
basis  Marshal  Badoglio  formed  a  new  administration  in  which  he  main 
tained  a  balance,  at  least  numerically,  between  the  parties.  The  new 
Ministers  (including  Count  Sforza,  Signor  Croce,  and  Signor  Togliatti) 
pledged  their  acceptance  of  the  obligations  undertaken  by  their  pre 
decessors,  and  promised  not  to  reopen  the  constitutional  question 
until  the  Italian  people  as  a  whole  were  free  to  express  their  views. 

In  spite  of  these  pledges  Marshal  Badoglio  early  in  May  made  an 
appeal  to  Sir  N.  Charles3  that  Italy  should  be  given  Allied  status. 
The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  black 
mail  in  this  demand.  Marshal  Badoglio  was  useful  to  us,  but  he  was 
not  indispensable.  Moreover  he  could  do  nothing  to  check  the  spread 
of  communism— the  chief  danger  now  apparent— in  Italy.  The  grant 
of  Allied  status  to  Italy  would  cause  grave  dissatisfaction  with  the 
French,  Greeks,  and  Yugoslavs,  and  be  extremely  troublesome  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  We  might,  however,  offer  Italy  a  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace  as  soon  as  the  military  situation  allowed  us  to  do  so, 
and  the  Italian  Government  had  authority  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  nation.  Above  all  we  should  try  to  improve  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country. 

This  proposal  for  a  preliminary  peace  treaty,  which  would  have 
included  the  British  demands  with  regard  to  the  fleet  and  the  colonies, 
did  not  get  far  at  this  time  because  the  Prime  Minister  regarded  it  as 
undesirable4  and  the  United  States  Government  showed  little  interest 
in  it.  In  any  case  another  sudden  development  made  it  unnecessary 
to  consider  buttressing  the  government  of  Marshal  Badoglio.  The 
Allies  entered  Rome  on  June  4,  1944.  The  appointment  of  the  Crown 
Prince  at  once  took  effect.  Marshal  Badoglio  resigned,  and  was 

1  The  British  Government  would  have  preferred  the  King's  plan  to  postpone  his 
abdication  until  his  arrival  in  Rome.  The  Americans  wanted  the  Junta  plan  of  immediate 
abdication  in  favour  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  delegation  by  the  latter  of  his  powers 
to  a  'Lieutenant-General  of  the  Realm'  (probably  Signor  Groce)  until  a  constituent 
assembly  had  decided  upon  the  future  of  the  country.  Mr.  Murphy  told  Mr.  Macmillan 
that  the  matter  was  of  considerable  domestic  importance  in  the  United  States  in  view 
of  the  Italian  vote  in  a  difficult  election  year.  The  Prime  Minister  considered  the  retention 
of  Marshal  Badoglio  as  more  important  than  the  date  upon  which  the  King's  abdication 
took  place. 

2  Marshal  Badoglio  had  addressed  two  similar  appeals  to  President  Roosevelt  in  April. 

8  Sir  N.  Charles  had  been  appointed  as  High  Commissioner  and  British  Member  of  the 
Allied  Advisory  Council  to  succeed  Mr.  Macmillan. 

4  The  Prime  Minister  commented,  on  May  22,  that  it  might  well  be  that  'even  when 
all  the  governments  meet  together,  there  will  be  no  peace  treaty  after  the  fall  of  Hitler, 
but  only  a  prolonged  armistice.' 
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invited  by  the  Crown  Prince  to  form  a  new  administration,  but  the 
party  leaders— Marshal  Badoglio's  own  colleagues  as  well  as  the  poli 
ticians  in  Rome— decided  that  the  head  of  the  new  government  should 
be  Signor  Bonomi.1  The  Crown  Prince  and  Marshal  Badoglio  gave 
way;  Sir  N.  Charles  was  at  Naples,  and  General  Macfarlane  did  not 
tell  the  Italians  that  they  had  no  legal  right  to  act  as  they  had  done 
without  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  Allies.2  The  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Foreign  Office  were  astonished  at  this  turn  of  events.  Sir  N. 
Charles  was  instructed  that  the  British  Government  would  not  recog 
nise  the  new  Administration  until  they  had  consulted  their  Allies. 
The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  on  June  10  to  the  President  that  he 
was  cnot  aware  . . .  that  we  had  conceded  to  the  Italians  who  have  cost 
us  so  dear  in  life  and  material  the  power  to  form  any  government 
they  chose  without  reference  to  the  victorious  Powers  and  without  the 
slightest  pretence  of  a  popular  mandate.'  Mr.  Churchill  also  told 
Stalin  that  the  'present  cluster  of  aged  and  hungry  politicians'  would 
try  to  push  Italian  claims,  and  might  cause  us  the  greatest  possible 
inconvenience. 

The  President  was  also  taken  by  surprise  at  the  Italian  action.  He 
agreed  with  the  Prime  Minister  that  we  should  assert  our  right  to  be 
consulted,  and  that  we  should  take  the  opinion  of  the  Allied  Advisory 
Council.  He  was,  however,  readier  to  accept  the  new  Government  on 
the  grounds  that  we  should  find  it  an  advantage  to  associate  Italian 
obligations  under  the  armistice  with  an  anti-fascist  Cabinet  containing 
the  most  representative  Italians  as  yet  available.  The  Prime  Minister 
himself  now  came  to  the  conclusion  that—subject  to  the  assurances 
upon  which  we  should  insist— we  should  accept  the  fait  accompli  and 
not  try  to  restore  Marshal  Badoglio.  Sir  N.  Charles  was  therefore 
instructed  to  recommend  to  the  Advisory  Council  the  immediate 
recognition  of  the  new  Government.  We  should  require  the  Ministers 
to  accept  in  writing  all  the  obligations,  including  the  full  armistice 
terms,  entered  into  by  previous  Italian  Governments,  and  to  under 
take  not  to  reopen  the  constitutional  question  without  the  prior  con 
sent  of  the  Allied  Governments.^  The  Advisory  Council  met  on  June 
17,  and  passed  a  resolution  in  these  terms.  The  British  and  United 
States  Governments  then  recognised  the  Administration  on  condition 
that  the  necessary  assurances  were  given. 

1  Signer  Bonomi  had  been  a  right-wing  Socialist  before  1914,  and  Prime  Minister  of  a 
Coalition  Government  from  June,  1921,  to  February,  1922.  He  had  lived  in  retirement 
from  open  political  activities  during  the  fascist  regime. 

2  General  Macfarlane  had  been  appointed  Deputy  President  of  the  Allied  Control 
Commission  in  Italy  in  January,  1944.  He  came  back  to  England  on  sick  leave  immedi 
ately  after  these  transactions  in  Rome.  Sir  N.  Charles  had  been  refused  permission  by 
General  Clark  to  go  to  Rome.  Mr.  Eden  considered  that  he  should  have  appealed  to 
London  against  this  refusal. 

3  The  State  Department,  according  to  a  telegram  from  Lord  Halifax,  were  prepared  to 
recognise  Signor  Bonomi's  Government  before  it  had  given  any  written  assurances. 
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frontier  and  of  the  Russian  attitude  towards  the  Polish 
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(i) 

Anglo-Russian  relations  from  January  to  October,  1943:  the  Prime  Minister's 
correspondence  with  Stalin  on  the  postponement  of  the  invasion  of  northern 
France :  the  Prime  Minister's  proposal  for  a  tripartite  meeting. 

IN  a  message  of  December  3,  1942,  supporting  the  President's  invita 
tion  to  Stalin  to  a  tripartite  meeting  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  a 
decision  had  to  be  taken  'on  the  best  way  of  attacking  Germany 
in  Europe  with  all  possible  force  in  I943-'1  Stalin  refused  the  invita 
tion,  but  referred  in  his  answer  to  the  question— which  he  mentioned 
in  a  message  nine  days  earlier— of  establishing  a  second  front  in 
western  Europe  in  the  spring  of  1943.  On  December  14  Stalin  re 
peated  to  the  President  his  confidence  that  the  'promises  about  the 
opening  of  a  second  front  in  Europe'  given  by  the  President  and  Mr. 
Churchill  'in  regard  to  1942,  and  in  any  case  in  regard  to  the  spring 
of  1943,'  would  be  fulfilled. 

The  Russians  continued  to  regard  a  'second  front  in  Europe'  solely 
as  a  front  established  by  the  invasion  of  northern  France.  Stalin  was 
therefore  not  satisfied  with  the  summary  sent  to  him  on  January  26, 
1943,  of  the  decisions  reached  at  Casablanca.  In  this  summary  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  President  said  that  they  believed  that  the 
Anglo-American  and  Russian  operations  might  well  bring  about  the 
decisive  defeat  of  Germany  in  1943,  and  that  strong  forces  were  being 
assembled  in  Great  Britain  for  a  re-entry  into  the  Continent  of 
Europe  'as  soon  as  practicable.'  Stalin  asked  for  more  detailed  in 
formation,  and  the  Prime  Minister— with  the  President's  approval- 
mentioned  an  operation  in  August  or  September,  but  with  the  quali 
fying  phrase  that  'the  timing  of  this  attack  must  of  course  be 

1  President  Roosevelt  had  suggested  on  November  26,  1942,  a  meeting  between  repre 
sentatives  of  the  British,  American,  and  Russian  staffs.  Mr.  Churchill  had  replied  that  *a 
meeting  between  principals'  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  deal  with  the  arguments 
which  the  Russians  would  certainly  put  forward  about  a  second  front  in  Europe.  The 
President  accepted  this  view,  and  on  December  3  sent  an  invitation  to  Stalin.  For  the 
exchanges  between  the  Prime  Minister,  the  President,  and  Stalin,  see  Churchill,  IV, 
593-600. 
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dependent  upon  the  condition  of  German  defensive  possibilities  across 
the  Channel.'  Stalin  replied  on  February  16  that  he  was  disappointed 
at  the  reference  to  August  or  September.  He  thought  that  the  'blow 
from  the  West'  should  be  delivered  in  'the  spring  or  in  the  early 
summer.'  Owing  to  his  illness,1  the  Prime  Minister  was  unable  to 
send  a  full  answer  until  March  1 1.  He  then  explained  once  again  the 
military  factors;  he  said  that  'in  case  the  enemy  should  weaken 
sufficiently,'  we  were  preparing  to  attack  earlier  than  August,  but 
that,  if  there  were  no  evidence  of  weakening,  a  premature  attack 
would  result  only  in  a  bloody  defeat  .  .  .  'The  Channel  situation  can 
only  be  judged  nearer  the  time,  and  in  making  this  declaration  of  our 
intentions  there  for  your  own  personal  information,  I  must  not  be 
understood  to  limit  our  freedom  of  decision.' 

In  spite  of  his  later  assertions,  Stalin  did  not  misunderstand  this 
message.  He  warned  the  Prime  Minister  on  March  15  'in  the  strongest 
possible  manner  how  dangerous  would  be  from  the  view-point  of  our 
common  cause  further  delay  in  the  opening  of  the  Second  Front  in 
France.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  uncertainty  of  your  statements 
concerning  the  contemplated  Anglo-American  offensive  across  the 
Channel  arouses  grave  anxiety  in  me  about  which  I  feel  I  cannot  be 
silent.' 

For  the  next  two  months  there  was  a  deceptive  lull  in  the  Russian 
demands  for  a  second  front  and  in  their  complaints  that  the  British 
in  particular  were  not  taking  their  full  share  in  the  war.  At  the  end  ol 
March  the  Prime  Minister,  with  the  agreement  of  the  President,  told 
Stalin  that,  owing  to  the  concentration  of  a  strong  German  naval 
force,  including  the  Tirpitz,  in  northern  Norway,  it  was  necessary  to 
cancel  the  sailing  of  the  March  convoy  to  North  Russia.2  In  any  case 
we  should  have  to  discontinue  the  convoys  for  some  time  after  May 
since  all  available  escort  vessels  would  be  needed  to  support  our 
offensive  operations  in  the  Mediterranean.  Stalin  replied  that  this 
'unexpected  action'  would  be  a  'catastrophic  diminution  of  supplies' 
which  could  not  fail  'to  affect  the  position  of  the  Soviet  troops,'  but 
his  next  message  was  less  bleak.3 

During  this  interlude  the  Foreign  Office  thought  it  desirable  to  try 
to  open  up  a  general  discussion  with  the  Russians  on  post-war  policy. 
Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  was  instructed  to  ask  whether  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment  had  any  definite  views  about  the  future  of  Germany,  and  to  say 

1  The  Prime  Minister  was  taken  ill  with  pneumonia  on  February  16.  For  the  text  of 
the  correspondence  between  the  Prime  Minister,  the  President,  and  Stalin,  see  Churchill, 
IV,  664-72. 

2  The  Admiralty  were  unwilling  to  risk  sending  capital  ships  into  the  Barents  Sea  east 
of  Bear  Island,  since  they  could  not  be  protected  from  attack  by  shore-based  aircraft. 
Without  an  escort  of  capital  ships  there  was  no  chance  of  the  convoy  reaching  Russian 
ports. 

8  For  the  correspondence  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  Stalin,  see  Churchill,  IV, 
675-8. 
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that  we  thought  an  agreement  desirable  on  questions  such  as  the  mode 
of  exercising  Allied  control.  The  Russian  answers  were  not  very 
friendly,!  and  the  Secretary  of  State  decided  not  to  take  the  matter 
further.  The  Russian  attitude  towards  the  Poles2  showed  the  diffi 
culty  of  finding  a  common  basis  of  discussion,  and  Stalin's  resentment 
at  the  Anglo-American  decision  at  the  end  of  May  to  postpone  a 
cross-Channel  invasion  until  1944  (except  in  the  event  of  a  German 
collapse  in  1943)  precluded  any  general  conversations.  A  message 
explaining  the  military  plans  was  agreed  by  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  sent  to  Stalin  on  June  2.  Stalin  replied  to  the 
President  on  June  1 1  complaining  that  the  postponement  would 
cause  'quite  exceptional  difficulties  for  the  Soviet  Union'  and  would 
make  a  'painful  impression  on  the  Russian  people  and  army.5  He 
ended  his  message  with  the  words:  'As  far  as  the  Soviet  Government 
is  concerned,  it  cannot  join  in  this  decision,  which  may  have 
grave  consequences  for  the  further  course  of  the  war,  and  which 
moreover  was  taken  without  its  participation,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  consider  together  the  question  of  such  tremendous 
importance.' 

Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  telegraphed  on  June  14  that  the  restraint  in  the 
tone  of  the  message  should  not  lead  us  to  think  that  Stalin  was  not 
feeling  real  resentment  or  that  his  faith  in  our  intentions  had  not  been 
severely  shaken.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  thought  that  we  should  be  unwise 
to  disregard  Stalin's  last  sentence.  We  could  indeed  make  out  a  case 
for  a  reply  to  his  objection  that  he  was  not  consulted,  but  the  position 
was  that  he  could  not  leave  Russia  and  that  there  was  no  one  of 
sufficient  calibre  to  represent  him  in  a  discussion  with  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  President.  'Thus  we  find  ourselves  in  the  unhappy 
position  of  being  in  fact  unable  to  consult  him  and  at  the  same  time 
of  provoking  his  anger  because  we  have  failed  to  admit  him  to  our 
counsels.'  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  thought  it  urgently  necessary  to  arrange 
a  meeting  between  Stalin  and  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President. 

The  Prime  Minister  replied  to  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  that  he  was  sending 
a  'soft  answer'  to  Stalin,  but  that  we  had  no  reason  to  apologize  to 
him.  The  Russians  themselves  'destroyed  the  second  front  in  1939  and 
1940,  and  stood  by  watching  with  complete  indifference  what  looked 
like  our  total  obliteration  as  a  nation.  We  have  made  no  reproaches, 
and  we  did  our  best  to  help  them  when  they  were  in  turn  attacked.' 
The  Prime  Minister  refused  to  allow  'a  useless  massacre  of  British 
troops'  in  order  to  remove  Soviet  suspicions.  He  added :  'I  am  getting 
rather  tired  of  these  repeated  scoldings  considering  that  they  have 

1  The  Prime  Minister's  comment  to  Mr.  Eden  on  reading  Stalin's  reply  to  these 
questions  on  post-war  arrangements  was  Tlease  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  bring  all 
this  stuff  up.9  See  also  below,  pp.  443-4. 

2  See  above,  pp.  204-5. 
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never  been  actuated  by  anything  but  cold-blooded  self-interest  and 
total  disdain  of  our  lives  and  fortunes.' 

The  Prime  Minister's  reply  to  Stalin  on  June  19  once  again  pointed 
out  the  physical  impossibility  of  carrying  out  a  successful  invasion  in 
1943.  Mr.  Churchill  referred  to  his  previous  messages  on  the  subject 
and  said  that  the  best  way  for  us  to  help  Russia  was  eby  winning 
battles  and  not  by  losing  them.'  He  proposed  a  meeting  between 
Stalin,  the  President  and  himself,  and  suggested  Scapa  Flow  as  a 
suitable  place.  Five  days  later  Mr.  Harriman  told  the  Prime  Minister 
of  a  proposal  made  to  Stalin  by  the  President  in  May  for  a  meeting 
(without  Mr.  Churchill)  in  Alaska.  Mr.  Churchill  telegraphed  to  the 
President  that  a  tripartite  meeting  would  be  more  desirable,  and  that 
enemy  propaganda  would  make  use  of  a  Russo- American  meeting 
from  which  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire  were  excluded. 
Mr.  Churchill's  visit  to  Moscow  in  August,  1942,  was  on  a  'lower 
level,'  and  at  a  stage  when  we  had  only  to  explain  why  a  second  front 
could  not  be  opened  in  1942. 

Stalin  sent  a  long  and  argumentative  reply  to  the  Prime  Minister 
on  June  25  in  which  he  again  complained,  angrily,  that  the  Soviet 
Government  had  not  been  consulted  on  the  strategic  plans.  The 
Prime  Minister  inclined  at  first  to  leave  this  message  unanswered. 
He  decided,  however,  to  send  an  answer  in  which  he  pointed  out 
once  more  the  military  reasons  why  we  could  not  carry  out  the  cross- 
Channel  invasion.  Mr.  Churchill  also  telegraphed  to  the  President  on 
June  29  that  in  view  of  Stalin's  message  and  his  own  reply,  he  had 
no  objection  to  a  meeting  between  him  (Stalin)  and  the  President 
cif  you  can  get  him  to  come.'  Mr.  Churchill  mentioned  that  the 
Russians  might  be  considering  a  change  of  policy,  but  said  that  Mr. 
Eden  and  the  Foreign  Office  were  definitely  of  opinion  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Churchill)  agreed  with  them.i  Mr. 
Churchill's  telegram  crossed  a  message  from  the  President  explaining 
that  he  had  not  suggested  a  meeting  with  Stalin  alone,  but  that 
Stalin  had  taken  him  to  mean  that  the  meeting  was  to  be  of  this 
kind.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  said  that  he  would  not  bring  any  military 
experts,  so  that  there  would  be  no  Collisions'  over  a  demand  for  a 
cross-Channel  invasion.  He  asked  Mr.  Churchill  whether  he  would 
come— soon  after  the  meeting  with  Stalin— to  a  meeting  in  Quebec.2 

1  The  Foreign  Office  received  fewer  rumours  of  Russo-German  contacts  in  1943  than 
in  1942.  There  were,  however,  reports  from  a  neutral  source  in  April,  1943,  of  peace 
conversations.  In  accordance  with  their  practice  of  passing  on  rumours  of  this  kind,  the 
Foreign  Office  informed  M.  Molotov  of  them.  M.  Molotov  stated  that  no  approach  had 
been  made  to  the  Soviet  Government,  or  would  be  listened  to  by  them.  A  second  batch 
of  rumours  of  Russo-German  contacts  came  from  Stockholm  in  August,  1943.  The  Foreign 
Office  regarded  them  as  of  even  less  substance  than  the  earlier  reports,  and  thought  their 
purpose  was  to  cause  trouble  between  the  British  and  the  Russians. 

2  The  President  said  that  he  was  sure  that  the  Canadian  Government  would  welcome 
them.  Stalin  did  not  send  a  final  reply  to  the  President's  invitation  until  August  8.  He 
then  said  that  he  could  not  be  away  from  Russia  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
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He  also  agreed  that  a  cfull-dress  meeting9  with  Stalin  should  be  held 
in  the  autumn. 

Mr.  Churchill  replied  at  once  repeating  that  he  no  longer  opposed 
a  meeting  between  the  President  and  Stalin  and  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  at  Quebec.  The  Prime  Minister  also 
asked  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  what  the  reactions  of  Stalin  had  been  to  his 
'patient  reply  to  Stalin's  offensive  message.'  He  thought  that  Stalin's 
message  raised  'anxious  questions'  and  that  he  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  'Churchill-Stalin  correspondence'  from  which  he  had  hoped  for 
some  kind  of  personal  contact.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  sent  a  long  answer 
on  July  i.  He  thought  that  the  weakness  in  our  case,  from  the 
Russian  angle,  was  'not  in  our  inability  to  open  this  second  front,  but 
in  our  having  let  [Stalin]  believe  we  were  going  to.'  He  did  not  think 
that  the  Prime  Minister's  message  would  be  'the  end  of  the  Churchill- 
Stalin  correspondence.'* 

After  the  sharp  exchange  of  messages  in  June  the  Prime  Minister 
gave  up  for  a  time  his  personal  correspondence  with  Stalin.  A  message 
of  August  7,  referring  to  the  Quebec  Conference,  was  transmitted  as  a 
note  from  the  Foreign  Office,  but  the  note  stated  that  the  Prime 
Minister  still  hoped  for  a  meeting  of  the  three  Heads  of  Governments. 
Stalin  replied  through  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  London  that  he  could 
not  leave  the  battle  front  even  for  a  week  and  hence  could  not  come 
to  Scapa  Flow  or  'any  other  distant  point.'  He  suggested  a  meeting 
of 'responsible  representatives'  of  the  three  States  to  decide  upon  the 
date  and  place  and  agenda  of  a  meeting  of  the  three  Heads  of 
Governments.2  On  August  18  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President 
sent  to  London  for  transmission  to  Stalin  a  joint  message  again 
proposing  a  tripartite  meeting,  possibly  at  Fairbanks  (Alaska). 
If  Stalin  could  not  accept  the  proposal,  they  would  agree  to  an 
'exploratory'  meeting  of  representatives  at  the  'Foreign  Office 
level.'  Stalin  replied  on  August  25  that  he  could  not  come  to 
Alaska;  he  agreed  to  the  proposal  for  a  meeting  of 'representatives  in 
charge  of  foreign  affairs'.  He  thought  that  this  meeting  should  not 
be  merely  exploratory,  but  should  enable  the  three  Governments 
to  take  definite  decisions.  After  the  usual  wrangle  over  places  of 
meeting,  the  three  Heads  of  Governments  agreed  that  the  conference 

1  In  a  talk  with  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  in  Moscow  early  in  August,  M.  Maisky  complained 
that  the  British  Government  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  what  he  called  the 
'inferiority  complex'  of  the  Russians.  *We  make  them  feel  like  country  cousins  and  they 
minded  because  they  knew  that  they  were  .  .  .  We  expected  them  to  be  as  grown  up  and 
as  metropolitan  as  ourselves.  They  were  not,  and  we  should  remember  that,  for  it  was 
very  important.'  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  pointed  out  that  'if  there  were  anything  in  this  theory, 
it  belonged  to  the  past.'  M.  Maisky,  however,  claimed  ihat  *we  were  still  not  treating 
his  people  as  equals,  as,  for  instance,  we  treated  the  Americans.'  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  wrote: 
'Again  I  protested,  but  in  my  heart  I  felt  that  he  was  right.  I  feel  that  we  are  still  holding 
these  people  at  an  arm's  length.' 

2  Extracts  from  the  exchange  of  correspondence  about  the  proposed  meetings  are 
printed  in  Churchill,  V,  247-5 l  • 
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of  Foreign  Ministers  should  be  held  in  Moscow,  and  their  own  meet 
ing  in  Teheran.1 


Political  discussions  at  the  Moscow  Conference,  October  19-30,  and  at  the 
Teheran  Conference,  November  sS-December  /,  1943. 

The  Moscow  Conference  was  on  the  whole  a  hopeful  sign  of  Russian 
collaboration,  though  the  most  controversial  post-war  questions,  e.g. 
frontiers,  affecting  the  Soviet  Union  were  not  discussed  at  any  length. 
Moreover  the  Russians  were  satisfied,  from  the  military  information 
disclosed  to  them,  that  the  British  and  Americans  really  intended  an 
invasion  of  northern  France  in  the  spring  of  1944;  they  had  also 
begun  to  understand— though  they  would  not  admit— that  the  Allied 
attack  in  Italy  was  more  useful  than  a  limited  offensive  in  northern 
Europe  in  relieving  pressure  on  the  Russian  armies.  The  meeting  had 
indeed  been  preceded  by  another  angry  message  from  Stalin  on  the 
question  of  convoys,  and  a  refusal  to  allow  an  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  British  naval  personnel  in  north  Russia  which  the  Admiralty  con 
sidered  necessary  for  the  safe  working  of  the  convoys.2  The  latter 
question  was  settled  in  conversation  when  Mr.  Eden  was  in  Moscow, 
and  the  sailing  of  the  convoys  was  resumed  in  November. 

The  agenda  suggested  by  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  Conference 
covered  a  large  number  of  questions  relating  to  the  war  and  to 
important  post-war  problems,  such  as  the  treatment  of  Germany, 
upon  which  Allied  agreement  was  desirable.3  The  American  pro 
posals  were  less  detailed,  but  even  wider  in  scope,  since  they  included 

1  Mr.  Churchill,  not  unreasonably,  suggested  a  place  in  Great  Britain  for  the  con 
ference.  (He  mentioned  Holyroodhouse  or  Windsor.)  The  President  was  willing  to 
agree  to  Great  Britain,  but  preferred  somewhere  less  accessible  to  journalists,  e.g. 
Casablanca  or  Tunis.  Stalin  insisted  on  Moscow  for  the  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting.  For 
the  conference  of  the  three  Heads  of  Government  Stalin  proposed  Teheran.  The  Prime 
Minister  said  that  Egypt  would  be  more  convenient,  and  also  suggested  Cyprus  or 
Khartoum.  He  offered  Stalin  the  use  of  a  British  ship.  The  Foreign  Office  were  sure 
that  this  offer  would  be  refused  since  the  Russians  would  suspect  hidden  microphones; 
they  thought  that  Stalin  would  not  go  to  any  place  outside  Russia  where  he  could  not 
stay  in  a  Soviet  Embassy.  Stalin,  in  fact,  refused  Egypt  on  the  ground  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  no  diplomatic  representation  there.  The  President  at  first  refused  to  go  to  Teheran, 
but  later  agreed  to  the  place  when  it  had  become  clear  that  Stalin  would  not  go  anywhere 
else. 

2  Stalin  had  also  complained  on  August  22  that  the  Russians  were  not  being  sufficiently 
informed  or  consulted  about  the  conditions  of  an  armistice  with  Italy.  See  above,  p.  232 
note  i . 

3  For  the  discussions  on  Germany,  see  below,  pp.  446-7.  The  Prime  Minister  drew  up 
a  short  ten-point  statement,  which  was  approved,  with  some  changes,  by  the  War 
Cabinet,  for  Mr.  Eden's  use  at  the  Conference.  This  document  (for  the  text,  see  Churchill, 
V,   251-2)    represented   the   programme  of  maximum  Anglo-American-Russian   co 
operation  for  which  the  British  Government  hoped  at  this  time. 
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a  plan  for  a  four-Power  declaration1  (which  the  United  States 
Government  had  already  suggested  at  the  Quebec  Conference)  pro 
viding  for  consultation  and  cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace  after  the  war.  The  main  item  put  by  the  Soviet  Government  on 
the  agenda  was  the  consideration  of  measures  for  shortening  the  war 
in  Europe. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  Conference  M.  Molotov  brought 
forward  the  Soviet  proposals.  He  asked  whether  the  Anglo-American 
promise  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  northern  France  in  the  spring  of 
1944  remained  valid,  and  proposed  that  the  three  Powers  should 
invite  Turkey  to  enter  the  war  and  Sweden  to  place  at  their  disposal 
air  bases  for  the  bombing  of  Germany.  On  October  20  Mr.  Eden  and 
Mr.  Hull  said  that  the  statements  with  regard  to  an  invasion  in  1944 
remained  valid  and  had  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  President  at  Quebec.  General  Ismay,  who  had  come  with  Mr. 
Eden,  and  General  Deane,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  explained 
the  military  requirements  of  the  invasion.  General  Ismay  said  that 
the  operation  would  be  practicable  only  if  there  had  been  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  German  fighter  force  in  northwest  Europe,  and  if 
the  German  mobile  land  forces  and  reserves  in  northern  France  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  twelve  divisions  at  the  time  of  the  landing, 
and  could  not  be  increased  by  more  than  about  fifteen  divisions 
within  two  months.  He  said  that  the  British  and  Americans  hoped 
that,  as  a  result  of  their  own  air  and  military  action,  and  of  Soviet 
attacks  in  the  east,  these  conditions  would  be  fulfilled.  The  Anglo- 
American  assurances  were  embodied  in  a  cmost  secret  protocol'  of  the 
Conference,  but  the  Prime  Minister  was  disturbed  on  hearing  of  the 
Russian  insistence  upon  an  invasion  of  northern  France  by  a  given 
date  without  regard  to  the  situation  elsewhere,  and  especially  in 
Italy.  He  asked  Mr.  Eden  to  warn  Stalin  that  the  assurances,  which 
were  themselves  subject  to  specified  conditions,  about  the  invasion 
might  have  to  be  modified  to  the  extent  of  a  postponement  until  July. 
Mr.  Eden  and  General  Ismay  therefore  had  a  long  and  not  unsatis 
factory  talk  with  Stalin  and  Molotov  on  October  29.2 

Mr.  Eden  did  not  think  that  we  needed  air  bases  in  Sweden ;  in  any 
case  the  Swedes  would  ask  for  air  support  which  we  might  not  be 
able  to  provide.  Mr.  Eden  regarded  Turkish  participation  in  the  war 
as  desirable,  but  he  asked,  as  in  the  case  of  Sweden,  what  induce 
ments  we  had  to  offer.  Furthermore  we  could  not  give  Turkey  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  air  assistance  which  we  had  promised  in  the 
event  of  an  attack.  Mr.  Hull  agreed  in  each  case  with  Mr.  Eden. 
M.  Molotov  accepted  their  views,  though  he  considered  that  we  could 

1  i.e.  including  China.  See  below,  pp.  445-6. 

2  For  the  correspondence  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden,  and  a  summary 
of  the  interview  with  Stalin,  see  Churchill,  V,  254-61. 
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compel  Turkey  to  come  into  the  war.1  On  the  political  side  Mr.  Eden 
and  M.  Molotov  accepted  the  American  proposal  for  a  declaration 
in  which  the  four  Powers  would  pledge  themselves  to  continue  their 
collaboration  after  the  war  and  would  recognise  the  necessity  of 
establishing  an  international  organisation  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security.  The  Conference  also  accepted  the  proposal  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Eden  for  setting  up  in  London  a  European  Advisory 
Commission  to  study,  and  make  joint  representations  upon  European 
questions  connected  with  the  termination  of  hostilities.2  Mr.  Eden 
circulated  to  the  Conference  a  memorandum,  in  the  form  of  a  decla 
ration,  on  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  liberation  of  Allied 
territory  in  Europe.  This  draft  was  in  general  terms  to  the  effect  that 
the  three  Governments  desired  the  restoration  of  self-government  as 
soon  as  possible  in  all  Allied  territory  in  Europe  liberated  from 
enemy  occupation.  The  declaration  was  referred  to  the  European 
Advisory  Commission;  it  might  have  had  a  less  easy  passage  if  the 
Conference  had  discussed  in  any  detail  the  question  of  Poland.3  The 
differences  of  view  between  the  British  and  Soviet  Governments  were 
less  'papered  over5  in  the  discussion  of  post-war  federations.  Mr.  Eden 
wanted  the  three  Governments  to  affirm  the  principle  that  each 
people  would  be  free  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government  and  way 
of  life,  provided  that  it  respected  equally  the  rights  of  other  peoples. 
All  States  were  therefore  to  be  free  to  associate  themselves  with  other 
States,  and,  in  particular,  the  three  Governments  would  assist  the 
European  States  to  form  such  associations,  and  would  not  'seek  to 
create  any  separate  areas  of  responsibility  in  Europe.' 

M.  Molotov,  however,  thought  that  the  establishment  of  federa 
tions  would  be  a  premature  step.  The  emigr6  governments4  in  Europe 
would  not  be  closely  in  touch  with  their  peoples,  and  the  federations 
might  be  interpreted  as  imposing  upon  these  peoples  decisions  which 
they  did  not  want.  M.  Molotov  said  that  some  of  the  plans  for  federa 
tions  reminded  the  Russian  people  of  the  policy  of  the  'cordon 
sanitaire'  formerly  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Eden  then 

1  For  the  discussions  on  Turkey,  see  below,  pp.  325-6.  M.  Molotov  also  asserted  a 
claim  to  a  large  share  in  the  Italian  fleet.  See  Churchill,  V,  262-3. 

a  Mr.  Eden  brought  forward  this  proposal  (which  the  Foreign  Office  wanted  on  general 
grounds)  in  relation  to  the  Russian  proposal  for  a  political-military  Commission  (see 
above,  p.  232,  note  i).  M.  Molotov  suggested  that  the  Advisory  Commission  should 
direct  the  work  of  the  various  organs  of  control  in  Italy.  Mr.  Eden  pointed  out  the  practical 
difficulties  in  such  a  plan.  M.  Molotov  then  agreed  that  the  European  Advisory  Com 
mission  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  body  dealing  with  Italian  questions.  For  the  latter 
the  Conference^set  up  an  Allied  Advisory  Council.  In  order  to  remove  Russian  suspicions 
of  Anglo-American  policy  in  Italy,  Mr.  Eden,  in  addition  to  suggesting  an  Allied  declara 
tion  on  policy  (see  above,  p.  234,  note  3),  explained  fully  the  steps  which  were  being 
taken  to  get  rid  of  fascist  influence  in  Italy. 

3  The  draft  was  not,  in  fact,  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

4Neither  Mr.  Eden  nor  Mr.  Hull  seems  to  have  questioned  at  this  time  the  application 
of  the  term  'emigre"'  by  the  Russians  to  legitimate  Governments  which  had  been  forced  to 
leave  enemy-occupied  territory. 
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agreed  that  the  question  might  wait  for  later  consideration.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  conference,  however,  he  brought  up  again  the  two 
general  points  of  freedom  of  choice  of  government  and  the  disclaiming 
of 'separate  areas  of  responsibility.5  He  proposed  that  these  two  points 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  public  documents  of  the  Conference. 
The  Russians  argued  that  the  three  Powers  had  already  agreed  to 
work  together  for  the  general  organisation  of  peace  and  that  it  was 
therefore  hardly  necessary  to  make  a  negative  declaration. 


The  meeting  of  the  three  Heads  of  Governments  at  Teheran  took  place 
from  November  28  to  December  i ;  the  absurd  choice  of  place  made 
a  long  stay  impossible,  especially  for  the  President.  The  subjects  for 
immediate  decision  were  mainly  military;  apart  from  the  Polish 
question,  and  the  discussions  on  Turkey,  the  talks  on  political  subjects 
were  somewhat  vague,  and  gave  little  indication  of  Russian  inten 
tions.1  The  military  decisions,  however,  had  a  political  importance 
of  their  own,  since  they  registered  a  significant  change  in  the  American 
attitude  towards  their  British  and  Russian  Allies.  The  Prime  Minister 
had  wished  to  reach  an  Anglo-American  agreement,  before  the  dis 
cussions  with  Stalin,  on  the  relation  between  the  plans  for  the  invasion 
of  northern  France  and  the  operations  in  the  Mediterranean.  Mr. 
Churchill  regarded  the  rigid  American  insistence  upon  the  time 
table  agreed  at  Quebec,  and  therefore  upon  the  withdrawal  of  seven 
divisions  and  a  number  of  landing  craft  from  the  Mediterranean,  as 
endangering  the  success  of  the  Italian  campaign,  and  making  it  im 
possible  to  regain  control  of  the  Aegean  or  bring  Turkey  into  the  war. 
The  American  military  authorities  did  not  want  to  reopen,  or  rather 
to  continue  the  argument  with  Mr.  Churchill.  The  President  was  also 
afraid  of  arousing  Russian  suspicions  by  holding  lengthy  Anglo- 
American  discussions  before  the  meeting  with  Stalin.  He  wished  at 
this  stage  to  get  Russian  collaboration  in  the  war  against  Japan,  and 
in  his  somewhat  unclear  plans  for  post-war  security.  He  even  suggested 
to  the  Prime  Minister  that  a  Russian  representative  should  be  invited 
to  attend  any  Anglo-American  meeting  held  before  the  Conference. 
The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  the  Russians  did  not  invite 
British  or  American  representatives  to  take  part  in  the  planning  of 
their  campaigns;  that  there  were  no  Russian  troops  on  the  Italian 
front,  and  that  there  would  be  none  in  the  cross-Channel  expedition. 
Nonetheless  the  President  invited  M.  Molotov  and  a  Russian  military 
representative  to  meet  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  Cairo,  and  on 
the  time-table  proposed  for  these  meetings  there  would  have  been 
hardly  any  opportunity  for  separate  Anglo-American  discussions. 

1  For  the  discussions  on  Poland,  see  section  (iii)  of  this  Chapter ;  for  those  on  post-war 
questions,  see  below,  pp.  447-8 ;  for  those  on  Turkey,  see  below,  p.  32  7. 
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The  President's  plan  fell  through  because  he  was  also  insisting  on 
the  presence  at  Cairo  of  General  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  Russians 
refused  to  come  to  the  meeting  because  they  were  not  at  war  with 
Japan,  but  again  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  the  Prime  Minister's  position 
more  difficult  by  promising  to  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  an  amphi 
bious  operation  in  the  spring  of  1 944  for  the  recapture  of  the  Andaman 
Islands.*  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  arrived  in  Cairo  before  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister  and  there  was,  in  fact,  no  time  for  adequate 
Anglo-American  discussion.  At  the  Teheran  Conference  the  Russians 
supported  the  American  military  views  against  those  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  They  wanted  the  cross-Channel  invasion  as  early  as  possible. 
They  regarded  the  Prime  Minister's  Mediterranean  proposals  as 
likely  to  cause  more  delay,  if  not  indefinite  postponement.  They 
suspected  that  Mr.  Churchill  would  welcome  such  postponement. 
They  also  now  gave  up  their  previous  emphasis  on  plans  to  bring 
Turkey  into  the  war.  This  change  of  policy  was  due,  probably,  to 
their  realisation,  after  the  discussions  at  the  Moscow  Conference,  that 
Turkish  belligerency— and  the  opening  of  the  Straits—could  be 
secured,  if  at  all,  only  at  a  price  of  military  and  air  assistance  which 
might  delay  the  date  of  the  cross-Channel  invasion.  Moreover,  they 
could  not  fail  to  see  that,  if  the  western  Powers  were  occupied  with 
the  Germans  in  northwest  Europe,  the  Russian  armies  would  be  able 
to  advance  into  all  the  countries  of  southeast  Europe  (except  Greece) ; 
for  this  reason  they  did  not  favour  a  proposal,  made  somewhat 
casually  by  the  President,  and  supported  by  the  Prime  Minister,  for 
an  expedition  to  assist  Marshal  Tito. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  written2  that  he  could  have  persuaded  Stalin  if 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not  been  'oppressed  by  the  prejudices  of  his 
military  advisers,'  and  had  not  'drifted  to  and  fro  in  the  argument.5 
Whether,  in  fact,  he  would  have  succeeded  must  remain  a  matter  of 
doubt,  since  Stalin  knew  what  the  American  military  authorities 
thought.  Stalin  had  already  spoken^  of  the  entry  of  Russia  into  the 
war  against  Japan  as  soon  as  Germany  had  been  defeated.  This 
promise  was  now  repeated  formally.  There  were  obvious  motives  of 
self-interest  behind  it,  but  it  inclined  the  Americans  to  be  more 
eager  to  discuss  with  Stalin  Russian-American  cooperation  in  the 
Far  East  than  to  argue  questions  of  European  strategy  with  the 
Prime  Minister. 

1  This  operation,  which  was  connected  strategically  with  a  general  plan  for  an  offensive 
in  Burma,  would  have  to  be  undertaken  mainly  by  British  forces,  and  the  diversion  of 
ships  and  landing  craft  would  have  added  to  the  difficulties  of  carrying  out  the  Prime 
Minister's  plans  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  proposal  was  abandoned,  but  the  President, 
the  Prime  Minister  and  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  issued  a  declaration  at  Cairo  on 
December  i  announcing  their  intention  to  deprive  Japan  of  her  empire.  See  also  below, 
P-  569- 

2  Churchill,  V,  305-6. 

3  At  the  Moscow  Conference,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Hull. 
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Since  the  Americans  and  the  Russians  were  united,  the  Prime 
Minister's  attitude  seemed  almost  obstructionist.  On  November  29 
Stalin  asked  Mr.  Churchill  directly  whether  he  and  the  British  staff 
really  'believed  in'  the  cross-Channel  invasion.  In  order  to  make  his 
case  clear  Mr.  Churchill  had  a  private  conversation  with  Stalin  on 
November  30,1  in  which  he  explained  the  British  plans,  and  Stalin 
repeated  his  argument  that  the  Soviet  Army  was  counting  on  the 
success  of  the  invasion.  The  Prime  Minister's  explanation  had  some 
effect  on  Stalin,  but  the  Russians  were  able  to  draw  from  the  con 
ference  two  political  conclusions,  firstly,  that,  in  the  case  of  Anglo- 
American  differences  of  view,  the  Prime  Minister  had  ultimately  to 
give  way  to  the  President,  and,  secondly,  that  the  President  was  closer 
to  his  military  than  to  his  diplomatic  advisers,  and  that  the  former 
did  not  take  much  account  of,  or  always  understand  the  political 
consequences  of  their  own  decisions.  Furthermore  the  Russians  could 
notice  that  the  Americans  were  inclined  to  regard  Stalin  as  a  useful 
counterweight  to  the  Prime  Minister,2 


(iii) 

The  questions  of  the  Russo-Polish  frontier  and  of  the  Russian  attitude  towards 
the  Polish  Government  and  Underground  Movement:  discussions  on  Poland  at 
the  Teheran  Conference :  British  attempts  to  persuade  the  Polish  Government 
to  accept  the  Russian  frontier  demands  (May-December,  1943). 

The  Russians,  after  they  had  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Poles,  had  said  that  they  required  changes  in  the  Polish  Government.3 
They  did  nothing  to  make  it  easier  for  General  Sikorski  to  make  any 
such  changes  in  a  direction  friendly  to  the  U.S.S.R.  They  announced 
the  conscription  of  Poles  in  the  U.S.S.R.  for  a  Polish  division  which 
would  form  part  of  the  Russian  army—a  measure  which  the  Polish 
Government  regarded,  with  good  reason,  as  an  infringement  of  their 
sovereign  rights.  Although  they  said  that  they  were  not  preventing 
Polish  subjects  from  leaving  the  U.S.S.R.,  they  maintained  their 
definition  of  Polish  citizenship,  and  thus  limited  the  numbers  of  those 
able  to  get  away. 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  1943,  M.  Maisky,  in  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  R.  A.  Butler,  said  that  we  ought  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  frontier  question  because  the 
Russians  would  advance  to  their  1941  frontiers  and  stay  on  them. 

1  For  an  account  of  this  conversation,  see  Churchill,  V,  332-6. 

2  See  also,  above,  Introduction,  p.  xxxvii,  note  2. 

3  See  above,  Chapter  IX,  section  (iii). 
U 
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The  Foreign  Office  thought  it  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  raise  the 
matter,  but  tried  to  get  American  support  for  the  immediate  and 
practical  problem  of  bringing  out  of  Russia  those  Poles  who  wanted 
to  leave.  The  American  view  was  that  we  could  not  hope  for  success 
until  we  had  settled  the  question  of  citizenship.  No  agreement  for 
common  action  had  been  reached  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  General 
Sikorski.i  The  President  of  Poland  then  appointed  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Mikolajczyk,2  as  Prime  Minister,  and  General  Sosnkowski 
as  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Foreign  Office  had  doubts  about  the 
latter  appointment,  owing  to  General  Sosnkowski's  anti-Russian 
views,  but  there  was  no  suitable  alternative. 

On  August  ii,  after  Anglo-American  agreement  on  an  approach  to 
Stalin  which  would  deal  with  the  question  of  citizenship  as  well  as 
that  of  evacuation,  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  and  Admiral  Standley,  the 
United  States  Ambassador,  had  an  interview  with  Stalin  and  M. 
Molotov.  The  reception  of  their  appeal  was  not  encouraging.  The 
Russians  listened  in  silence.  Stalin,  who  'appeared  to  be  glum,3  said 
that  he  could  not  give  an  answer  without  further  consideration  of  the 
two  questions.  If  he  were  away  at  the  front,  he  would  send  his  reply 
through  M.  Molotov.  Neither  Stalin  nor  M.  Molotov  met  the  Am 
bassadors  again  for  a  discussion.  M.  Molotov  communicated  a  formal 
reply  on  September  27  refusing  any  change  of  policy  about  citizen 
ship,  denying  that  there  were  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Polish 
citizens  leaving  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  maintaining  that  the  relief  organi 
sations  for  the  Poles  were  adequate.  The  note  also  repeated  the 
allegation  that  the  Polish  Government  had  used  the  German  charges 
about  the  Katyn  massacres  as  a  means  of  extorting  territorial  con 
cessions  from  the  Soviet  Government. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  that  is  to  say,  before  this  bleak  reply  from 
M.  Molotov  had  been  received,  the  Foreign  Office  came  to  the  con 
clusion  that  it  might  be  necessary  after  all  to  take  up  the  frontier 
question.  Their  view  was  that  the  Poles  should  recognise  the  Curzon 
line  (with  the  inclusion  of  Lwow)  as  their  eastern  frontier,  and  should 
receive  as  compensation  Danzig,  East  Prussia,  and  the  Oppeln  district 
of  Upper  Silesia.  The  Russians  would  also  be  allowed  to  absorb  the 
Baltic  States  and  retain  their  frontiers  of  1941  with  Finland  and 
Roumania.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  President  Roosevelt 
agreed  with  these  proposals.3  They  therefore  suggested  a  confidential 
Anglo-American  assurance  to  Stalin  that  the  two  Governments  would 
support  a  settlement  on  these  lines  at  the  Peace  Conference.  We 

1  General  Sikorski  was  killed  in  an  aeroplane  accident  on  July  43  1943,  while  returning 
from  a  visit  to  the  Polish  forces  in  the  Middle  East. 

2  M.  Mikolajczyk  was  one  of  the  leaders  before  1939  of  the  so-called  'People's  Party' 
(Peasant  party)  in  Poland,  and  had  favoured  good  relations  between  Poland  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

3  See  above,  p.  203. 
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should  be  acting  contrary  to  the  Atlantic  Charter,  but  there  was  no 
other  way  of  securing  Anglo-Soviet  collaboration  after  the  war  or 
getting  an  improvement  in  Polish-Soviet  relations.  We  should  have 
to  tell  the  Polish  Government  of  our  views,  and  to  advise  them  to  base 
their  policy  on  the  assumption  that  we  should  support  a  solution  at 
the  Peace  Conference  in  accordance  with  these  views. 

The  Foreign  Office  suggested  that  Lord  Halifax  should  be  in 
structed  to  discuss  the  whole  matter  with  President  Roosevelt.  No 
decision,  however,  was  reached  before  or,  indeed,  at  the  Quebec  Con 
ference.  Mr.  Eden  explained  the  British  view  to  Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Hull 
thought  that,  if  we  were  offering  such  large  concessions  to  the  Soviet 
Government,  we  should  at  least  require  something  in  return.  We 
might  say  that  our  concessions  on  the  frontier  question  would  depend 
on  the  general  agreement  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  our  ideas  of  a 
post-war  settlement.1 

Mr.  Eden  thought  that  the  question  could  not  be  left  without  a 
decision.  The  proposed  conference  in  Moscow  might  result  in  a  dead 
lock  if  we  could  not  shew  the  Russians  that  we  did  not  intend  to 
oppose  their  frontier  claims  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Mr.  Eden  sug 
gested  to  the  War  Cabinet  on  October  5  that  he  should  say  at  Moscow 
that,  if  the  Poles  accepted  our  proposals,  we  should  expect  the  Soviet 
Government  to  resume  relations  with  them,  and  to  cooperate  with 
them  and  with  us  in  finding  a  satisfactory  solution  to  questions  con 
cerning  Polish  Underground  Resistance,  and  to  the  problem  created 
by  the  Russian  support  of  a  rival  Polish  army  and  parties  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  hostile  to  the  Polish  Government.  Mr.  Eden  pointed  out 
that  the  questions  concerning  the  Underground  Movement  were 
urgent,  since,  with  the  advance  of  the  Russian  armies,  fighting  might 
break  out  between  the  Polish  guerrillas  and  the  Russians  in  eastern 
Poland.2  Moreover  the  Poles  were  asking  us  to  supply  arms  to  their 
Underground  forces.  If  we  did  so  without  consulting  the  Russians, 
they  would  say  that  we  were  equipping  a  force  to  be  used  against 
them.  There  was  little  doubt  that  the  Poles  would  resist  Russian 
encroachment  on  the  pre-igsg  frontiers  of  Poland.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Underground  army— for  the  Poles,  their  main  army— might 

1  From  Mr.  Hopkins'  conversation,  it  appeared  not  only  that  the  President  himself 
accepted  the  British  view,  but  that  he  had  said  as  much  to  MM.  Litvinov  and  Molotov. 

2  The  Poles  had  organised  both  an  underground  army— known  as  the  Home  Army— 
and  an  apparatus  of  government  and  administration.  The  organisation,  which  was 
supported  by  the  four  principal  Polish  parties  (none  of  which  was  communist)  was  in 
close  contact  with  the  Government  in  London.  If,  therefore,  the  Russians  wanted  to 
impose  upon  Poland  a  puppet  government  of  their  choice,  they  would  have  to  do  much 
more  than  disown  the  Government  in  London.  Hence  their  plan  was,  while  taking 
temporary  advantage  of  the  anti-German  activities  of  the  Home  Army,  to  weaken  its 
organisation  and  to  build  up  rival  military  forces—open  and  underground— and  a  rival 
political  organisation  of  communist  'partisans'.  It  does  not  seem  clear,  from  the  British 
documents,  whether  Mr.  Churchill  at  this  time  fully  realised  the  significance  of  the 
Russian  attitude  towards  the  non-communist  Underground  organisation. 
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take  a  decisive  part,  if  fully  equipped,  in  the  liberation  of  Poland  and 
the  subsequent  maintenance  of  order. 

Before  the  War  Cabinet  discussed  Mr.  Eden's  proposals,  Count 
Raczynski  brought  to  the  Foreign  Office  a  statement  on  Polish  policy. 
The  Polish  Government  were  now  afraid  that  they  might  have  the 
Russians  in  Polish  territory  before  they  had  safeguarded  their  fellow- 
countrymen  from  a  repetition  of  the  treatment  which  they  had 
received  in  1939.  The  note  affirmed  the  Polish  determination  to  stand 
by  the  integrity  of  the  eastern  territories  of  Poland.  The  Polish 
Government  did  not  want  even  a  temporary  and  partial  occupation 
of  Poland  by  Russian  forces;  if  such  an  occupation  were  necessary, 
it  must  be  preceded  by  a  Russo-Polish  agreement  which  would  allow 
the  Polish  sovereign  authority  and  its  agents  to  take  over  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  country.  Count  Raczynski  said  to  Mr.  Eden  that  the 
Polish  Government  were  afraid  that  the  Russians  would  set  up  in 
Poland  a  puppet  communist  State,  possibly  as  a  constituent  part  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  If  they  had  such  a  plan,  the  surrender  of  territory  would 
not  stop  them  from  carrying  it  out.  Hence  the  Poles  regarded  the 
resumption  of  Polish-Soviet  relations  as  a  test  of  Russian  intentions. 

The  War  Cabinet  accepted  Mr.  Eden's  proposals,  but  in  view  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Poles  to  agree  to  a  discussion  of  the  frontier  question 
at  Moscow,  and  of  the  American  unwillingness  to  consider  territorial 
frontiers  until  the  end  of  the  war,  no  progress  was  made  at  the  Con 
ference  towards  a  settlement.  The  subject  was  discussed  only  once, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Conference.  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Hull  said  they 
hoped  for  a  resumption  of  Russo-Polish  diplomatic  relations.  Mr. 
Eden  asked  about  sending  arms  to  the  Underground  Movement; 
M.  Molotov  said  that  arms  should  be  given  only  to  'safe  hands.' 

After  Mr.  Eden's  return  to  London  from  Moscow,  M.  Mikolajczyk 
at  first  continued  to  refuse  to  discuss  territorial  concessions,  but  on 
November  17  Count  Raczynski  brought  a  memorandum  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  which  the  Polish  Government  spoke  of  the  urgency 
of  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  Polish  Government  to  assume  the 
administration  of  the  country  as  soon  as  it  was  liberated  from  the 
Germans,  and  asked  for  the  Prime  Minister's  intervention  with 
Stalin.i  Count  Raczynski  explained  that  the  memorandum  was  not 
M.  Mikolajczyk's  'last  word.'  The  Polish  Government  could  not 
suggest  concessions  affecting  the  future  of  the  Polish  State  while  they 
were  in  exile  and  without  the  support  of  the  Polish  Parliament;  the 
position  would  be  different  if  the  friends  of  Poland  were  to  tell  her 
that  she  must  accept  such  and  such  a  settlement  in  order  to  safeguard 

1  M.  Mikolajczyk  wanted  to  go  to  the  Middle  East  in  order  to  put  the  Polish  case  to  the 
Prime  Minister  before  he  left  for  Teheran.  Mr.  Eden  told  him  that  a  mission  of  this  kind 
would  be  misinterpreted  either  as  an  Anglo-Polish  attempt  to  put  pressure  on  the  Russians 
or  as  an  attempt  by  M.  Mikolajczyk  to  prevent  Mr.  Churchill  from  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  Poland. 
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the  future  of  the  country.  This  settlement  would  have  to  be  guaranteed 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Eden  explained  to  the  Poles  that  it  might  be  possible  at  the 
Teheran  Conference  to  try  to  break  the  deadlock  with  the  Russians. 
He  did  not  ask  for  the  permission  of  the  Polish  Government  to  raise 
the  frontier  question;  he  asked  merely  that  they  should  not  refuse  to 
agree  to  any  mention  of  it.  M.  Mikolajczyk  accepted  this  position,  but 
wished  any  discussion  about  frontiers  to  include  Polish  claims  in  the 
west.  He  also  wanted  the  Polish  Government  to  be  given  a  chance  of 
expressing  their  views  after  consulting  their  Underground  Movement. 


The  Prime  Minister  raised  the  Polish  question  at  the  opening  of  the 
Teheran  Conference.  He  suggested  that  the  three  Heads  of  Govern 
ments  might  agree  upon  a  frontier  arrangement  which  we  would 
advise  the  Poles  to  accept.  Later,  on  December  i,  President  Roosevelt 
said  that  he  hoped  for  a  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland.  The  Prime  Minister  asked  Stalin  for  the 
Russian  views  on  the  frontier  question.  Stalin  had  already  suggested 
informally  that  the  western  frontier  of  Poland  might  be  moved  to  the 
Oder.  He  now  repeated  that  Russia  favoured  a  Polish  advance  at  the 
expense  of  Germany.  His  statement  that  Russia  wanted  the  territory 
recovered  in  1939  produced  an  argument  whether  the  line  of  partition 
in  1939  was,  in  fact,  the  Curzon  line,  and  whether  the  latter  had  or 
had  not  included  Lwow  in  the  Polish  State.1  Mr.  Roosevelt  asked 
whether  East  Prussia  and  the  territory  east  of  the  Oder  approximated 
in  size  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Poland.  Stalin  said  that  he  did  not 
know.  Mr.  Churchill  considered  that  the  value  of  the  land  to  be 
assigned  to  Poland  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Pripet  marshes, 
and  that  the  Poles  would  be  foolish  not  to  accept  the  offer.2  Finally, 
on  December  i,  when  the  frontier  question  again  came  under  dis 
cussion  (in  connexion  with  the  future  of  Germany)  $  Mr.  Churchill 
said  that  he  was  not  asking  for  any  agreement,  and  was  not  himself 
convinced  in  the  matter,  but  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  draw  up 
some  formula.  He  suggested  words  to  the  effect  that  eit  was  thought  in 
principle  that  the  home  of  the  Polish  State  and  nation  should  be 
between  the  so-called  Curzon  line  and  the  line  of  the  Oder,  including 
for  Poland  East  Prussia  and  Oppeln,  but  the  actual  line  required 

*  Mr.  Eden  suggested  that  the  Curzon  line  was  intended  to  run  east  of  Lwow,  but 
Stalin  said  that  he  could  produce  a  Russian  map  shewing  that  the  line  ran  west  of  Lwow. 
See  above,  p.  201,  note  i. 

2  Stalin  said  that  the  question  of  Soviet  relations  with  the  Polish  Government  in  exile 
was  different  from  that  of  the  security  of  the  frontiers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  He  would  be  glad 
to  renew  relations  with  the  Poles  if  they  would  give  up  killing  Partisans  and  fight  the 
Germans. 

3  See  below,  pp.  447-8. 
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careful  study  and  possibly  the  disentanglement  of  population  at  some 
points.'  Stalin  said  that  the  Russians  wanted  Konigsberg,  but  other 
wise  would  accept  the  Prime  Minister's  formula.  The  Prime  Minister 
asked  about  Lwow;  Stalin  merely  repeated  that  he  would  accept  the 
Gurzon  line. 


On  his  return  to  London  from  the  Teheran  Conference  Mr.  Eden 
found  the  Poles  even  more  concerned  about  what  was  to  happen  when 
the  Russians  entered  Poland.  Mr.  Eden  mentioned  Stalin's  charge 
that  the  Poles  were  not  fighting  the  Germans,  but  were  killing  the 
'partisans.'  Count  Raczynski  explained  that  owing  to  severe  German 
reprisals  the  Poles  had  latterly  restricted  themselves  to  action  against 
the  worst  members  of  the  Gestapo,  and  had  not  conducted  indiscri 
minate  war  against  all  Germans  in  Poland.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Russians  had  sent  a  number  of  agents  all  over  Poland ;  the  activities 
of  these  agents  had  brought  reprisals  on  the  Polish  population.  Ob 
viously  there  was  some  feeling  against  the  Russian  'partisans.'  Count 
Raczynski  also  gave  the  Foreign  Office  documents  shewing  why  the 
Polish  Government  so  much  feared  what  the  Russian  authorities 
would  do  when  they  came  into  Poland.  The  documents  described  the 
attempts  already  being  made  to  undermine  popular  confidence  in 
the  Polish  Underground  Movement.  There  was  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  agents  betrayed  Poles  to  the  Gestapo,  and  that  they  carried 
out  depredations  against  the  Polish  population,  especially  the  larger 
landowners  and  more  prosperous  peasants,  and  had  murdered  a 
number  of  soldiers  and  members  of  the  Underground  Movement.  In 
eastern  Poland  they  worked  for  union  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  in 
western  Poland  they  alleged  that  the  British  and  Americans  were 
selfish  imperialists  caring  nothing  for  Polish  interests. 

The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  the  few  independent  reports 
which  they  had  received  confirmed  the  Polish  charges,  but  that  all 
we  could  do  was  to  try  to  emphasise  the  Polish  resistance  to  the 
Germans  and  their  readiness  to  cooperate  with  the  Russians.  M. 
Mikolajczyk,  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Eden  on  December  20,  said 
that  he  was  prepared  to  answer  Stalin's  accusations,  but  that  it  was 
wholly  unnecessary  to  make  a  statement— as  Mr.  Eden  had  suggested— 
that  the  Poles  had  not  cooperated  with  the  Germans.  Mr.  Eden  then 
proposed  that  the  statement  should  be  put  positively— that  it  should 
mention  all  that  the  Poles  had  done  against  Germany,  M.  Mikolajczyk 
did  not  like  the  frontier  proposals.  He  objected  that  the  Curzon  line 
gave  both  Lwow  and  Vilna  to  Russia  and  that  the  compensations 
promised  in  the  west  did  not  justify  such  a  surrender. 

Mr.  Eden  asked  the  Polish  Ministers  to  think  over  the  matter.  They 
came  back  to  see  him  on  December  24.  After  this  second  interview 
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Mr.  Eden  telegraphed  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  it  was  difficult  to 
make  the  Polish  Ministers  understand  'realities'  with  regard  to  the 
Russian  frontier  claims.  M.  Mikolajczyk  did  not  want  large  areas  of 
German  territory  which  a  weakened  Poland  could  not  easily  absorb.1 
On  December  30  Count  Raczynski  brought  to  the  Foreign  Office  an 
aide-memoire  about  Polish  resistance,  with  a  request  that  the  Soviet 
Government  would  agree  to  discuss  military  and  political  co 
operation  in  the  war  against  Germany. 


1  The  Prime  Minister  had  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Eden  on  December  20  that  the  Poles 
should  be  advised  to  accept  the  offer  of  what  he  described  as  a  'magnificent  piece  of 
country,'  even  if  they  had  to  give  up  Lwow.  If  they  refused  the  offer,  it  was  difficult  to 
see  how  we  could  press  the  Russians  for  anything  more  for  them.  Mr.  Eden  told  the 
Prime  Minister  that  he  was  not  mentioning  to  the  Poles  the  Russian  demand  for  Konigs- 
berg,  since  he  hoped  that,  if  the  Poles  agreed  to  accept  the  Gurzon  line,  we  might  try 
to  persuade  the  Russians  to  give  up  this  additional  demand. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Great  Britain,  the  United  States.,  and  General  de  Gaulle 
from  August,  1943  to  July,  1945:  the  recognition  of 
the  French  National  Committee  as  the  Provisional 
Government  of  France:  the  affairs  of  Syria  and  the 
Lebanon,  1943-5:  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Eden  to  Paris  in  November,  1944;  the  question  of  an 
Anglo-French  treaty 

(i) 

The  situation  in  Syria  and  Lebanon  in  1943:  differences  between  the  views  of 
the  Foreign  Office  and  those  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  President  Roosevelt 
over  the  actions  of  the  French  National  Committee  in  North  Africa. 

THE  recognition  of  the  enew'  French  Committee  of  National 
Liberation  in  August,  1943,  did  not  make  the  Prime  Minister 
less  suspicious  or  the  President  and  the  State  Department  less 
prejudiced— no  kinder  word  can  apply— with  regard  to  General  de 
Gaulle.  Since  General  de  Gaulle  himself  remained  both  abrupt 
and  rigid— again  no  kinder  words  apply— the  Secretary  of  State  still 
had  to  argue  the  cause  of  the  French  with  Mr.  Churchill  and  the 
President,  and  to  do  so  without  much  French  help. 

Syria  and  the  Lebanon  to  an  extent  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  im 
portance  continued  to  trouble  Anglo-French  relations.  From  the  early 
months  of  1943  these  States  were  no  longer  in  serious  danger  of 
German  invasion.  The  inference  drawn  by  the  Syrians  and  Lebanese 
was  that  there  was  now  no  military  reason  against  the  transfer  of 
power  to  themselves.  The  long-deferred  elections  were  held  in  Syria 
in  July,  1943,  and  in  the  Lebanon  at  the  end  of  August.  In  each  State 
the  nationalists  won  a  large  majority.  The  nationalist  politicians  took 
for  granted  the  defeat  of  Germany  in  Europe,  and  therefore  assumed 
the  recovery  of  France  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time.  From  their  point 
of  view  the  nationalists  were  afraid  that  this  recovery  would  bring  a 
re-assertion  of  former  French  rights  and  privileges;  General  de  Gaulle 
and  the  French  administration  had  indeed  given  the  Syrians  and 
Lebanese  good  cause  to  take  this  view.  Hence  the  two  Governments 
wanted  to  safeguard  themselves  by  securing  at  once  the  full  attributes 
of  sovereignty.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  further 
concessions  until  they  had  obtained  treaties  reaffirming  in  the  new 
conditions  their  former  preeminence.  The  two  States  would  not 
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consider  any  treaties  until  they  could  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
complete  independence.  Unfortunately  General  de  Gaulle  still  re 
fused  to  see  that  Syrian  and  Lebanese  goodwill  would  be  won,  if  at 
all,  only  by  timely  concession  and  friendliness.  He  remained  more 
nervous  of  British  encroachment  upon  French  influence  than  he  was 
careful  about  winning  the  support  of  local  opinion.  Early  in  July, 
1943,  and  before  the  elections.  Sir  E.  Spears  had  sent  to  the  Prime 
Minister  a  long  and  unfavourable  report  about  the  French  attitude. 
The  Foreign  Office  commented  upon  this  report  that,  while  the  de 
scription  of  what  the  French  were  doing  was  true.  Sir  E.  Spears 
himself  was  not  making  matters  better  since,  in  spite  of  repeated 
instructions,  he  was  mistaken  in  his  view  of  British  policy. 

In  November,  1943,  the  Lebanese  Government  introduced  con 
stitutional  changes  which  greatly  reduced  French  authority  and 
influence.  The  French  then  arrested  the  President  of  the  Lebanese 
Republic  and  all  the  Ministers  whom  they  could  find.  The  British 
Government  protested  strongly  at  this  action,  and  insisted  on  the 
release  of  the  Ministers  and  their  'automatic'  reinstatement  as  the 
legitimate  government.  The  French  National  Committee— apparently 
against  General  de  Gaulle's  wish— gave  way.  The  British  view  was 
that,  although  the  French  should  not  have  taken  such  high-handed 
measures,  the  Lebanese  Ministers  had  been  unreasonable  in  their 
unilateral  abrogation  of  French  privileges.  Once  the  immediate  crisis 
was  over,  both  the  French  authorities  and  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese 
politicians  showed  more  moderation,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
General  Catroux  negotiated  with  the  two  Governments  over  one  of 
the  main  grievances— the  retention  in  French  hands  of  the  Funds  of 
Common  Interest.* 

The  Prime  Minister  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  Foreign  Office  view 
that  Anglo-French  relations  in  the  Levant  would  go  more  smoothly 
if  there  were  a  change  in  the  British  representation.  He  also  dis 
agreed  with  the  Foreign  Office  over  other  measures  taken  by  General 
de  Gaulle  which  were  of  immediate  consequence  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  In  November,  1943,  the  French  Committee  announced  a 
number  of  changes  in  its  composition.  The  purpose  of  these  changes 
was  twofold :  the  Committee  wanted  to  admit  representatives  of  the 
principal  French  political  parties  and  the  Resistance  Movement,  and 
to  separate,  in  their  own  words,  ethe  political  power  from  the  military 
command.5  The  most  important  feature  of  the  latter  plan  was  that 
Generals  Giraud  and  Georges  would  no  longer  be  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  that,  although  General  Giraud  remained  Commander- 
in-Chief,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  co-President  of  the  Committee. 

The  Foreign  Office  did  not  think  these  changes  unreasonable,  but 
expected  them  to  alarm  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  State  Department. 

1  See  above,  p.  122,  note  2. 
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The  first  signs  of  alarm,  however,  came  from  the  Prime  Minister. 
Mr.  Churchill  telegraphed  to  the  President  that  the  two  Governments 
should  retain  an  attitude  of  reserve  until  he  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
been  able  to  discuss  the  position.  Mr.  Eden,  however,  explained  to 
the  Prime  Minister  that  with  the  changes  the  Committee  was  in  fact 
more  representative  of  French  opinion,  and  that  the  new  members 
would  have  more  control  of  General  de  Gaulle. 

Although  the  Prime  Minister  accepted  this  view,  his  suspicions  of 
General  de  Gaulle  came  out  again  when,  on  December  21,  the  Com 
mittee  announced  the  arrest  of  MM.  Boisson,  Peyrouton,  and  Flandin. 
These  arrests  were  part  of  a  'purge'  which  had  already  included  M. 
Pucheu.i  Mr.  Churchill  was  at  this  time  at  Carthage  recovering  from 
an  attack  of  pneumonia;  he  telegraphed  indignantly  to  Mr.  Eden 
about  the  arrests.  He  said  that  the  surrender  of  Dakar  was  due  to 
M.  Boisson,  and  that  M.  Peyrouton  had  been  invited  to  North  Africa 
by  General  Giraud  with  American  approval.  We  had  no  obligation  to 
M.  Flandin,  but  he  had  succeeded  in  preventing  Laval  from  bringing 
about  an  alliance  with  Germany  and  from  authorising  an  expedition 
from  Dakar  to  the  Lake  Chad  area.  The  Prime  Minister  also  tele 
graphed  to  the  President  that  he  was  shocked  at  the  arrests,  and 
hoped  that  he  (the  President)  would  point  out  to  the  French  Com 
mittee  the  unwisdom  of  their  action. 

The  Foreign  Office  agreed  that  we  had  a  certain  responsibility  for 
the  acts  of  the  Committee,  since  whatever  its  members  might  say, 
they  would  be  returning  to  France  under  the  shelter  of  our  armies. 
On  the  other  hand  we  had  not  the  slightest  obligation  to  M.  Pucheu, 
and  M.  Flandin  had  not  done  anything  to  prevent  an  expedition  to 
Lake  Chad.  He  did  not  become  Foreign  Minister  until  Laval's  dis 
missal  in  December,  1940,  and  held  this  post  only  until  February, 

1941.  During  this  time  he  appeared  to  have  concerned  himself  solely 
with  Franco-German  economic  collaboration.  MM.  Peyrouton  and 
Boisson  had  tried  at  any  rate  to  'work  their  passage.'2 

1  M.  Pucheu,  an  industrialist,  and  a  member  of  the  so-called  'Worms  group'  (i.e.  a 
group  associated  with  the  French  bank  of  that  name),  had  been  Vichy  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  1941.  He  was  generally  hated  in  France  owing  to  the  savage  methods  by  which 
he  suppressed  opposition.  According  to  evidence  produced  by  the  Gaullists  at  his  trial,  he 
had  told  Marshal  Pe*tain  as  late  as  October,  1942,  that  French  interests  required  a  com 
promise  peace,  and  not  the  defeat  of  Germany.  General  Giraud  had  allowed  M.  Pucheu 
to  come  to  North  Africa  in  May,  1943,  on  condition  that  he  joined  a  French  fighting  unit. 
M.  Pucheu,  with  other  persons  accused,  was  tried  by  a  special  military  tribunal  set  up  in 
January,  1944.  He  was  found  guilty  and  executed  on  March  20. 

2  Later  Foreign  Office  minutes  pointed  out  that  M.  Boisson  had  not  assisted  the  Allies 
to  secure  Dakar.  He  did  not  come  over  to  the  Allies  until  a  fortnight  after  French  opposi 
tion  to  the  Allied  forces  had  ceased  in  Africa.  He  then  declared  his  allegiance  to  Admiral 
Darlan  after  satisfying  himself  that  the  latter  was  acting  with  Marshal  Plain's  approval. 
M.  Boisson  had  in  fact  no  alternative,  since  French  West  Africa  was  completely  isolated 
from  France.  He  still  maintained  his  allegiance  to  Marshal  P&ain.  Before  November, 

1942,  he  had  permitted  the  ill-treatment  not  only  of  Gaullists  in  French  West  Africa  but 
also  of  British  subjects— mostly  merchant  seamen— interned  in  the  territory  under  his 
control.  Some  of  these  internees  had  died  as  the  result  of  neglect  and  ill-treatment. 
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Mr.  Eden  asked  Mr.  Macmillan  to  put  the  Prime  Minister's  views 
to  M.  Massigli.1  Mr.  Macmillan  had  already  seen  M.  Massigli,  and 
had  been  told  by  him  that  the  trials  of  MM.  Flandin,  Boisson,  and 
Peyrouton  would  be  adjourned  until  after  the  liberation  of  France, 
and  that  the  pressure  on  the  Committee  to  make  the  arrests  had  come 
from  Resistance  as  well  as  Gaullist  sources.  Mr.  Macmillan  thought 
that  we  could  obtain  official  assurances  from  the  Committee  through 
ordinary  diplomatic  channels  and  that  there  was  no  need  for  any 
dramatic  presentation  of  notes.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  had  sent 
General  Eisenhower  a  note  instructing  him  to  tell  the  Committee 
that  they  must  not  take  any  action  against  the  three  men.  The  Prime 
Minister  agreed  with  this  note,  and  telegraphed  his  hope  that  the 
War  Cabinet  would  support  it.  He  did  not  regard  Mr.  Macmillan's 
proposal  for  assurances  through  diplomatic  channels  as  satisfactory. 

The  Foreign  Office  not  only  disagreed  with  the  Prime  Minister's 
view  of  the  record  of  the  three  men,  but  regarded  the  instructions  to 
General  Eisenhower  as  likely  to  result  in  the  resignation  of  the  French 
Committee.  We  should  then  have  no  alternative  to  an  administration 
headed  by  Generals  Giraud  and  Georges  and  based  on  such  support 
as  they  could  get  from  the  army.  The  effect  on  French  morale  would 
be  disastrous.  Further  cooperation  with  the  Resistance  groups  would 
probably  be  impossible,  and  there  would  be  a  risk  of  civil  war  in 
France  after  the  liberation. 

Mr.  Eden  put  these  considerations  to  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
pointed  out  that  General  de  Gaulle  could  have  arrested  the  three 
men  months  earlier.  The  fact  that  he  had  not  done  so  until  the 
Resistance  leaders  joined  the  Committee  showed  that  they,  and  not 
General  de  Gaulle  himself,  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  'purge.' 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Wilson,  United  States  diplomatic  representative  in 
North  Africa,  had  telegraphed  to  the  President  that  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Macmillan's  proposal.  The  President  therefore  sent  new  in 
structions  which  allowed  General  Eisenhower  not  to  present  any  note 
if  he  could  get  satisfactory  assurances  in  informal  discussion.  These 
assurances  were  given,  and  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  accepted 
them.2 


1  M.  Massigli,  who  had  come  from  France  to  join  the  Fighting  French,  succeeded 
M.  Pleven  as  Commissioner  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  February,  1943. 

8  General  de  Gaulle,  when  visiting  the  Prime  Minister  at  Marrakesh  on  January  14, 
1944,  showed  him  a  report  of  a  debate  in  the  French  Consultative  Assembly  during  which 
there  had  been  a  unanimous  demand  for  more  severe  penalties  against  collaborators. 
General  de  Gaulle  said  that  he  had  set  up  the  Assembly  (September,  1943)  in  accordance 
with  his  democratic  policy,  and  that  he  must  listen  to  its  demands.  He  assured  the  Prime 
Minister  that  the  three  men  would  not  be  tried  until  after  the  liberation  of  France. 
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Refusal  of  President  Roosevelt  to  allow  the  conclusion  of  a  civil  affairs  agree 
ment  with  the  French  National  Committee  before  the  Allied  landings  in  France. 

The  distrust  of  General  de  Gaulle  and  of  the  French  Committee  felt 
by  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  was  a  matter  of  more  serious 
difficulty  in  holding  up  decisions  of  great  political  importance.  The 
Allies  were  now  hoping  to  liberate  France.  They  assumed  that,  as 
soon  as  was  practicable  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans,  the 
French  people  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  choose  their  own 
government  and  to  settle  the  constitutional  regime  under  which  such 
a  government  would  function.  This  choice,  however,  could  not  be 
made  at  once.  No  one  could  foresee  how  long  the  Germans  would 
hold  out  in  France.  After  they  had  been  driven  out  there  would  be  a 
period  of  administrative  confusion  during  which  the  essential  need 
would  be  to  maintain  order  and  to  secure  the  efficient  working  of  the 
communications  and  other  services  of  the  Allied  armies  on  their 
advance  into  Germany.  The  deep  political  cleavage  between  Left  and 
Right,  which  had  been  one  of  the  causes  of  French  weakness  before 
the  war,  was  now  even  more  dangerous.  The  parties  of  the  Right  were 
associated  with  the  defeatism  and  collaboration  of  the  Vichy  r6gime; 
the  supporters  of  the  Resistance  Movements  came  mainly,  though 
not  entirely,  from  the  Left  and  included,  in  France  as  elsewhere,  a 
well  organised  and  much  advertised  communist  element  whose  aim 
was  to  secure  power  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Germans.  Hence  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  provisional  authority  was  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  the  inevitable  outburst  of  popular  feeling  from  developing 
into  a  civil  war  after  the  liberation  of  the  country. 

The  British  military  authorities  did  not  appear,  at  first,  to  the 
Foreign  Office  to  realise  the  political  importance  of  the  problem;  they 
looked  at  it  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  military  convenience, 
and  envisaged,  for  the  first  six  months  after  the  liberation,  the  estab 
lishment  of  an  Allied  Military  Government  in  France  on  lines  similar 
to  those  adopted  in  Italy,  with  a  military  administration  staffed  by 
British  and  American  Civil  Affairs  officers.  The  Foreign  Office 
pointed  out  the  bad  effects  which  any  such  plan  would  have  on 
French  opinion;  M.  Vidnoti  commented  to  Mr.  Eden  that  the  French 
people,  after  their  liberation  from  the  Germans,  would  not  under 
stand  why  they  had  to  go  on  living  under  a  foreign  regime,  even 

1  M.  Vidnot  was  appointed  Diplomatic  Representative  of  the  French  National  Com 
mittee  in  London  on  October  8, 1 943. 
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though  it  was  an  Allied  regime.1  In  any  case,  if,  as  they  hoped,  the 
Allies  made  a  rapid  military  advance,  they  would  not  have  sufficient 
resources  to  administer  the  civil  affairs  of  France.  The  Foreign  Office 
had,  in  fact,  already  sent  a  draft  plan  to  Washington  providing  that 
the  Allied  Commander-in- Chief  should  assume  responsibility  for  the 
civil  administration  only  until  such  control  had  ceased  to  be  necessary 
on  military  grounds.  The  transfer  of  responsibility  to  a  provisional 
French  authority  would  take  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  French  National  Committee  had  given  to  the  British  and 
Americans  on  September  9,  1943,  a  draft  of  their  own  proposals  that 
outside  the  zones  of  active  operations  the  administration  should  be  left 
to  French  officials  under  a  delegate  of  the  Committee.  The  Americans 
on  the  other  hand  suggested  the  continuance  of  something  like  Allied 
Military  Government  until  the  French  people  had  decided  by  a 
plebiscite  their  own  future  form  of  government.  The  Foreign  Office 
therefore  had  to  try  to  convince  the  French  that  there  must  be  a 
temporary  period  in  which  the  Commander-in- Chief  retained  full 
authority,  and  to  persuade  the  Americans  that  this  period  must  be 
short. 


During  the  last  three  months  of  1943  little  progress  was  made 
towards  the  solution  of  these  questions  because  the  President  did  not 
want  to  settle  them  by  negotiation  with  the  French  Committee.  At 
the  beginning  of  December  the  State  Department  had  come  round 
to  the  British  view  that  we  should  have  to  negotiate  a  civil  affairs 
agreement  with  the  Committee  as  we  had  negotiated  agreements  with 
the  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  Norwegian  Governments.  The  President, 
however,  refused  to  do  anything  which  had  the  appearance  of  giving 
more  recognition  to  the  Committee.  The  Foreign  Office  hoped  that 
the  Prime  Minister  would  have  tried  to  convince  the  President  at  the 
Teheran  Conference,  but  the  Prime  Minister  found  no  opportunity 
for  doing  so,  and  indeed  inclined  out  of  distrust  of  General  de  Gaulle 
to  support  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Thus  a  curious  situation  arose  in  which  the 
State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Office  were  near  to  an  agreement 
which  the  two  'principals'  were  unwilling  to  accept. 

On  January  6,  1944,  the  French  Committee  asked  that  the  two 
Governments  should  send  a  reply  to  the  French  proposals  made  four 
months  earlier.  The  Foreign  Office  was  not  surprised  that  the  Com 
mittee  was  showing  impatience.  There  was  some  hope  of  agreement 
when  the  State  Department  stated  on  January  8  that  the  United 
States  Government  had  eno  intention  of  having  any  dealings  or  rela 
tions  with  the  Vichy  regime  except  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  it.3 

1  The  French  had  received  from  an  American  source  a  garbled  version  of  the  military 
proposals.  The  Foreign  Office  complained  very  strongly  to  the  American  military 
authorities  of  this  unauthorised  and  inaccurate  communication. 
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The  hopes  of  the  Foreign  Office  increased  for  a  time  when  they 
received  a  revised  American  draft  proposing  that  the  Committee,  as 
the  only  body  capable  of  taking  over  the  civil  administration  of 
France,  should  be  responsible  for  the  restoration  of  full  representative 
government.  Unfortunately  the  President  would  not  accept  this  pro 
vision.  The  Prime  Minister  supported  his  opposition,  or  at  all  events 
was  not  willing  to  try  to  remove  it.  The  Foreign  Office  agreed  with 
the  Prime  Minister  that  we  could  not  know  in  advance  the  wishes  of 
the  French  people,  but  they  thought  that  we  had  an  obligation  to 
bring  the  Committee  and  Consultative  Assembly  back  to  France  as 
well  as  an  interest  in  recognising  them  as  an  authority  capable  of 
establishing  an  administration.  The  next  stage  would  be  the  endorse 
ment  of  this  provisional  authority  and  administration  by  the  French 
people  in  the  liberated  areas  and  the  establishment  of  an  assembly  of 
some  kind  to  control  it  until  the  holding  of  a  general  election.  Our 
responsibility  would  end  after  we  had  brought  the  Committee  into 
France,  and  given  them  the  opportunity  to  discuss  arrangements  with 
their  fellow  countrymen. 

At  the  end  of  February,  1944,  the  State  Department  was  still 
unable  to  convince  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  in  the  first  two  stages— i.e.  con 
sultation  about  arrangements,  and  setting  up  an  administration- 
there  was  no  alternative  to  working  with  the  Committee,  while  the 
Foreign  Office  still  found  the  Prime  Minister  unwilling  to  hurry  or 
"over-persuade5  the  President.  On  March  3  the  Foreign  Office  heard 
from  Lord  Halifax  that  the  President  had  written  his  own  'directive3 
on  civil  affairs  in  France,  and  had  gone  back  on  the  proposal  to  deal 
with  the  National  Committee,  and  that  the  State  Department  con 
sidered  some  of  the  passages  in  the  directive  'definitely  insulting'  to 
the  French.  Once  again  the  Prime  Minister  supported  Mr.Roosevelt, 
and  the  Foreign  Office  repeated  to  the  Prime  Minister  their  view  that 
we  ought  to  enable  the  Committee  to  get  into  touch  with  the  local 
leaders  in  the  liberated  areas  and  then  leave  the  French  to  make  their 
provisional  arrangements  for  themselves.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
afraid  that  the  Committee  might  carry  out  more  'purges'  of  the  kind 
against  which  he  had  protested  so  strongly;  the  Foreign  Office  argued 
that  there  was  less  risk  of  violence  if  the  French  people  saw  that  there 
was  a  French  authority  capable  of  dealing  with  French  traitors  by 
legal  means.  The  Prime  Minister  again  said  that  there  was  no  need 
for  haste.  We  might  well  find  ourselves  occupying  no  more  than  a 
bridgehead  in  France,  and  would  have  ample  time  to  decide  our 
policy  after  we  had  seen  how  the  French  Committee  were  behaving. 
Mr.  Eden's  answer  was  that  we  ought  to  have  arrangements  ready 
for  the  possibility  of  a  rapid  advance,  and  that  General  Eisenhower 
wanted  to  take  up  the  planning  of  civil  affairs  with  the  only  French 
authorities  now  available. 
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These  discussions  continued  throughout  April,  IQ44,1  and  indeed 
became  even  more  confused  because  Mr.  Hull  gave  a  broadcast  on 
April  9  which  went  beyond— though  in  somewhat  grudging  terms— 
the  President's  own  directive.  The  main  objections  of  the  Foreign 
Office  to  the  directive  were  that  the  President,  in  instructing  General 
Eisenhower,  had  used  the  terms  ;may  consult'  with  the  French  Com 
mittee,  and  cmay'  authorise  them  to  select  and  install  the  personnel 
necessary  for  civil  administration,  but  that  General  Eisenhower  was 
not  limited  to  dealing  only  with  the  Committee.  Mr.  Hull,  on  the 
other  hand,  stated  that  the  United  States  Government  were  disposed  to 
see  the  French  Committee  'exercise  the  leadership  to  establish  law  and 
order  under  the  supervision,  while  the  military  exigency  lasts,  of  the 
Allied  Commander-in- Chief.'  The  Committee  had  given  assurances 
that  it  wished  the  French  people  to  exercise  their  own  sovereign  will 
as  early  as  possible.  The  Committee  was  not  the  Government  of 
France  and  the  United  States  could  not  recognise  it  as  such,  but  it 
would  be  given  'every  opportunity  to  restore  civil  administration.5 

The  Foreign  Office  now  hoped  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  modify 
his  directive  in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  Mr.  Hull's  broad 
cast.  The  President  was  unwilling  to  make  any  change,  and  the 
Prime  Minister,  as  earlier,  was  unwilling  to  disturb  his  relations  with 
the  President  over  what  he  called  'small  points.'  Meanwhile,  on 
April  19,  with  General  Eisenhower's  approval,  General  Bedell  Smith 
had  invited  General  Koenig2  to  an  informal  talk,  and  had  explained 
to  him  that,  although  for  the  time  all  questions  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with  on  a  military  basis,  he  realised  that  the  French  Military  Mission 
would  require  advice  from  French  civil  experts  and  that  the  French 
Committee  had  appointed  a  delegate  with  responsibility  for  civil  affairs. 

The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  the  best  plan  might  now  be  not 
to  send  any  general  directive  to  General  Eisenhower,  but  to  follow  up 
General  Bedell  Smith's  informal  conversation  with  an  invitation  to 
the  Committee  to  discuss  matters  with  S.H.A.E.F.  through  General 
Koenig's  mission.  The  Americans  might  be  persuaded  to  include  in 
this  invitation  a  reference  to  the  French  Committee  taking  the  lead 
in  the  reorganisation  of  civil  administration.  We  should  thus  begin 
with  an  agreement  between  S.H.A.E.F.  and  the  French  delegation 

1  At  this  time  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  considered  that  they  had  another 
example  of  General  de  Gaulle's  indifference  to  their  wishes  in  the  cancellation  of  the 
appointment  of  General  Giraud  as  Commander-in-Chief.  General  de  Gaulle's  motive 
may  have  been  partly  that  he  wanted  to  obtain  complete  control  of  the  Resistance 
Movement  in  France,  where  one  important  military  group  was  in  touch  with  General 
Giraud.  In  any  case  the  British  and  United  States  military  authorities  regarded  the 
latter's  resignation  as  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  efficiency  of  the  French  army. 

2  General  Koenig  was  appointed  in  February,  1944,  by  the  French  National  Committee 
to  the  command  of  the  French  forces  of  the  Interior  (the  united  armed  forces  of  the 
Resistance  Movement).  In  April  he  was  designated  also  French  Military  Delegate  in 
London  and  chief  military  liaison  officer  with  General  Eisenhower  for  purposes  connected 
with  operations  based  on  the  United  Kingdom. 
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and  get  the  Americans  later  on  to  give  it  a  more  formal  character. 
The  President,  however,  intervened  again  with  instructions  to  General 
Eisenhower  that  all  arrangements  with  the  French  Committee  were 
to  be  tentative  until  an  agreement  had  been  reached  on  a  'civil  affairs 
formula/  and  that  it  should  be  made  clear  to  the  Committee  that 
the  arrangements  with  them  edo  not  preclude  consultation  with  and 
assistance  from  other  elements  of  the  French  people  with  whom  you 
(i.e.  General  Eisenhower)  may  feel  it  necessary  or  advantageous  to 
deal  while  your  forces  are  in  France.' 

This  revised  draft  was  communicated  to  the  Foreign  Office  on 
May  5.  The  Foreign  Office  described  it  as  wholly  unacceptable.  The 
Prime  Minister,  however,  was  not  willing  to  quarrel  with  the  Presi 
dent  over  the  matter,  and  still  thought  that  General  de  Gaulle's 
policy,  if  he  came  into  power,  would  be  most  unfriendly  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand  the  Prime  Minister 
accepted  a  suggestion  made  on  May  8  by  Mr.  Duff  Cooper,  1  with  the 
support  of  the  Foreign  Office,  that,  if  we  could  first  reach  agreement 
about  the  instructions  to  General  Eisenhower,  we  should  invite 
General  de  Gaulle  to  London.2  The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  to 
the  President  that  he  proposed  to  invite  General  de  Gaulle  and  one 
or  two  members  of  his  Committee  to  come  to  London  for  secret  dis- 
cussions.3  He  asked  whether  the  President  would  allow  General 
Eisenhower  to  represent  him  at  these  discussions  (which  should  cover 
outstanding  questions  of  military  and  political  collaboration)  or 
whether  he  would  send  over  a  special  representative. 

The  President  did  not  object  to  the  invitation  to  General  de  Gaulle 
but  was  unwilling  to  allow  General  Eisenhower  to  become  involved 
with  the  French  Committee  on  a  'political  level3 ;  he  repeated  also 
that  he  was  unable  to  recognise  any  government  of  France  until  the 
people  of  France  had  had  a  free  choice  in  the  matter.  The  fact  that 
the  French  Consultative  Assembly  had  recommended  that  the 
National  Committee  should  take  the  title  of  Provisional  Government 
was  unlikely  to  make  the  President  more  forthcoming,  though  the 
Foreign  Office  considered  that  we  might  well  recognise  the  change  of 
title,  and  that  there  were  advantages  in  accepting  from  the  French 
their  own  description  of  themselves  as  provisional.4 

1  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  had  been  appointed  on  January  i,  1944,  British  Representative  with 
the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation.  He  was  given  the  personal  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

2  Lord  Halifax  reported  on  May  4  that  Mr.  Hull  had  spoken  to  him  very  strongly 
about  the  President's  hostility  to  General  de  Gaulle. 

3  Owing  to  the  secrecy  arrangements  in  connexion  with  D-day,  the  representatives  of 
the  French  Committee  in  London  could  not  communicate  in  code  with  General  de  Gaulle 
and  the  Committee  in  Algiers,  and  any  representatives  coming  from  Algiers  to  London 
would  have  to  stay  in  London  until  after  D-day. 

m  4  Mr.  Eden  pointed  out  to  the  War  Cabinet  that  the  question  of  recognising  the  new 
title  would  not  arise  until  the  Committee  sent  a  formal  notification  to  the  British  Govern 
ment.  This  notification  was  not  received  until  June  9. 
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(iii) 

Discussions  with  General  de  Gaulle  before  D-D  ay:  recognition  of  the  French 
National  Committee  as  the  Provisional  Government  of  France,  October  23, 
1944. 

The  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not  want  to  invite  General  de 
Gaulle  until  £D-Day.'  The  Prime  Minister  therefore  sent  him  a 
message,  which  was  delivered  on  May  23,  inviting  him  to  London 
without  mentioning  a  definite  date.  The  Prime  Minister  also  tele 
graphed  again  to  the  President  asking  him  'earnestly'  to  send  over 
someone  of  the  rank  of  Mr.  Stettinius  to  express  his  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Churchill  repeated  that  there  was  'strong  sentiment  in  England 
in  favour  of  France/  and  that  no  one  could  understand  the  French 
'being  cold-shouldered.' 

General  de  Gaulle  was  doubtful,  up  to  the  last  moment,  whether 
he  should  come  to  London  without  receiving  assurances  that  he 
would  be  negotiating  with  the  Americans  as  well  as  the  British;  he 
was  afraid  that  otherwise  any  settlement  reached  in  London  might 
be  delayed  indefinitely  owing  to  a  reference  to  Washington.  Finally, 
however,  he  agreed  to  come  without  any  conditions.  He  reached 
London  on  June  3.! 

The  position  now  was  slightly  absurd.  Although  there  had  been 
satisfactory  informal  discussions  between  the  Allied  military  authori 
ties  and  General  Koenig,  the  obstinacy  of  the  President  had  prevented 
the  conclusion  of  a  formal  agreement,  at  the  highest  level,  about  the 
civil  administration  of  the  country  which  the  Anglo-American  armies 
were  hoping  to  liberate.  Unfortunately  General  de  Gaulle  did  not 
seem  to  realise  the  strength  of  his  own  position.  British  and  American 
forces  were  about  to  undertake  a  most  hazardous  and  costly 
operation.  If  this  operation  succeeded  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  French  Committee  of  Liberation  would  obtain  control  of  the  civil 
administration  of  France,  and  would  become  in  fact  the  provisional 
government  which  they  had  now  called  themselves.  General  de  Gaulle, 
having  waited  with  remarkable  tenacity  and  courage  for  four  years, 
had  now  to  wait  only  a  few  weeks  or  even  days.  Nevertheless  he  kept 
to  his  demand  for  an  American  signature,  and,  in  so  doing,  gave  the 
impression  that  he  was  haggling  over  unimportant  formulae  and 
matters  of  prestige,  and  hampering  the  efforts  of  two  great  nations 
to  give  back  to  France  the  liberties  which  she  could  not  recover 
without  their  help. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  saw  General  de  Gaulle  on 

1  A  message  from  the  Prime  Minister  inviting  him  to  come  at  once  was  given  to  General 
de  Gaulle  on  June  2.  He  carne  alone,  since  he  said  that  it  would  be  useless  to  bring 
members  of  his  Government  if  the  Americans  were  not  taking  part  in  the  negotiation «,. 
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June  4.  The  Prime  Minister  explained  that  he  had  wanted  to  tell 
General  de  Gaulle  in  person  of  the  forthcoming  operation.  He  wanted 
also  to  discuss  the  administration  of  liberated  France.  The  President 
had  refused  to  agree  to  conversations  on  political  matters  between 
representatives  of  the  three  countries,  but  Mr.  Churchill  was  sure 
that  if  he— General  de  Gaulle— suggested  that  he  should  go  to 
Washington,  the  President  would  receive  him.1  Mr.  Eden  added  that 
in  this  case  we  might  hold  preliminary  discussions  in  London  at 
which  Mr.  Winant  could  be  present.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Eden  argued  again  at  lunch  with  General  de  Gaulle  on  June  42  in 
favour  of  opening  discussions  on  the  question  of  administration  and 
explained  that  they  had  failed  to  persuade  the  President  to  make  a 
change  in  his  directive,  but  that  Mr.  Hull's  speech  had  been  much 
more  favourable  to  the  Committee.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Eden  then  took  General  de  Gaulle  to  see  General  Eisenhower. 
General  de  Gaulle  agreed  that  the  Resistance  groups  in  France 
should  take  their  instructions  from  General  Eisenhower  through 
General  Koenig.  He  also  agreed  to  deliver  a  broadcast  early  on 
D-day  immediately  after  General  Eisenhower,  but  he  was  still  un 
willing  to  discuss  civil  affairs  without  American  participation.  The 
Foreign  Office  thought  that  he  believed  his  invitation  to  London  to 
be  a  trap  with  the  object  of  giving  the  impression  to  the  French  people 
that  he  and  his  Committee  were  in  agreement  with  the  British  and 
United  States  Governments. 

In  the  afternoon  of  June  5  General  de  Gaulle  said  that  he  wished 
to  withdraw  the  French  liaison  officers  attached  to  the  Allied  forces, 
since  there  was  no  agreement  about  their  duties.^  Mr.  Eden  asked 

1  The  President  had  told  the  Prime  Minister  somewhat  grudgingly  on  April  8,  that  he 
would  see  General  de  Gaulle  if  he  wished  to  come  to  Washington.  The  Prime  Minister, 
through  Mr.  Duff  Cooper,  let  General  de  Gaulle  know  of  this  message.  On  April  15 
the  President  again  said  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  General  de  Gaulle,  but  would  not 
take  the  initiative  in  sending  him  an  invitation.  General  de  Gaulle  was  willing  to  follow 
the  Prime  Minister's  suggestion  that  he— the  Prime  Minister— should  ensure  that  an 
answer  to  an  enquiry  about  a  visit  would  be  favourable.  On  April  31,  however,  the 
President  telegraphed  that,  owing  to  pressure  of  work,  he  would  rather  not  have  such  an 
enquiry  for  another  month.  Mr.  Churchill  replied  that  he  had  hoped  that  the  President 
would  *go  a  little  further  than  this.'  He  pointed  out  the  assistance  which  General  de  Gaulle 
had  given  us.  The  President  replied  on  April  24  that  he  had  no  information  that  General 
de  Gaulle  and  his  Committee  had  as  yet  given  any  helpful  assistance  to  the  Allied  war 
effort.  He  was  willing  to  receive  a  request  from  General  de  Gaulle  towards  the  end  of 
May,  but  he  would  not  have  it  said  that  he  had  invited  him  to  Washington.  In  view  of 
this  answer  the  Prime  Minister  decided  that  for  the  time  he  could  do  nothing  more. 

2  Mr.  Bevin,  whom  the  Prime  Minister  had  asked  to  meet  General  de  Gaulle,  also  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  begin  discussions.  Mr.  Bevin  told  General  de  Gaulle  that  the  Labour 
Party  would  resent  his  refusal. 

3  There  was  a  certain  confusion  because  the  Foreign  Office  had  thought  that  General 
de  Gaulle  was  also  refusing  to  give  his  broadcast.  In  fact,  he  had  said  that,  owing  to  the 
omission  of  any  reference  to  himself  or  to  the  French  Committee  in  the  text  of  General 
Eisenhower's  broadcast,  he  did  not  want  to  speak  immediately  after  General  Eisenhower, 
but  that  he  would  broadcast  later  in  the  day.  The  Prime  Minister  remained  under  the 
impression  (and  told  the  President)  that  General  de  Gaulle  had  agreed  to  give  his  broad 
cast  only  after  severe  pressure  from  Mr.  Eden. 
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M.  Vi&iot  at  10.30  p.m.  to  try  to  persuade  General  de  Gaulle  to 
change  his  mind.  Mr.  Eden  pointed  out  that  the  question  had  been 
fully  discussed  between  representatives  of  S.H.A.E.F.  and  General 
Koenig  and  that  General  de  Gaulle  ought  to  send  the  officers  under 
the  arrangements  already  made  and  then  discuss  civil  affairs  with  us 
in  order  to  supplement  their  instructions.  M.  Vienot  came  back  at 
i  a.m.  on  June  6  to  see  Mr.  Eden.  Mr.  Eden  was  with  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  M.  Vienot  had  to  say  to  them  that  General  de  Gaulle  would  not 
change  his  mind  about  the  liaison  officers.  The  Prime  Minister  then 
spoke  very  strongly  about  his  lack  of  confidence  in  General  de  Gaulle. 

Mr.  Duff  Cooper  persuaded  General  de  Gaulle  on  June  6  to  agree 
to  send  at  least  some  of  the  officers.  He  spoke  of  the  bad  effect  on 
public  opinion  of  General  de  Gaulle's  refusal,  and  said  that  he  could 
limit  the  powers  of  the  officers  until  he  had  reached  an  agreement 
about  civil  affairs.  General  de  Gaulle  answered  that  he  wanted  to 
establish  good  long-term  relations  with  Great  Britain,  but  could  not  do 
do  so  at  the  present  time  unless  the  Americans  joined  in  the  discussions, 
since  they  would  have  the  last  word  in  the  immediate  future  of  France. 

Mr.  Eden  now  wrote  a  minute  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  we  could 
not  any  longer  evade  the  question  of  a  civil  affairs  agreement;  the 
question  of  currency,  for  example,  was  of  immediate  importance.1 
Mr.  Eden  asked  whether  the  Prime  Minister  would  send  another 
message  to  the  President  asking  him  to  allow  Mr.  Winant  to  take 
part  in  discussions  with  General  de  Gaulle  and  members  of  his  Com 
mittee.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  message  on  June  8,  though  in 
terms  which  showed  his  anger  at  General  de  Gaulle.2  Meanwhile, 
after  another  discussion  with  General  de  Gaulle,  the  Foreign  Office 
gave  to  M.  Vienot  on  June  8  a  formal  note  summarising  our  pro 
posals  for  discussion,  and  stating  that  we  were  willing  to  bring  to 
London  any  members  of  the  Committee  whom  General  de  Gaulle 
would  wish  to  include  in  the  discussions,  and  that  we  would  invite 
the  President  to  send  a  representative  or  allow  Mr.  Winant  to  take 
part  in  them.  We  would  recommend  to  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  any  agreement  which  might  be  reached. 

General  de  Gaulle  gave  way  on  June  9  to  the  extent  of  allowing 

1  This  question  had  already  caused  trouble.  In  the  case  of  Allied  countries  with  recog 
nised  governments  an  arrangement  had  been  made  whereby  the  latter  provided  new 
currency  notes  for  the  use  of  the  liberating  forces.  The  British  Government  were  prepared 
to  allow  the  French  Committee  to  issue  notes  for  France,  but  the  Americans-— following 
the  wishes  of  the  President—refused.  The  British  Government  had  therefore  to  agree  to 
the  printing  of  special  notes  in  the  United  States.  The  President  was  unwilling  to  allow 
the  words  'R^publique  franchise'  to  appear  on  the  notes.  General  Eisenhower  would  have 
to  proclaim  the  notes  as  legal  tender,  though  the  British  Government  hoped  to  cover  this 
action  by  a  supporting  proclamation  from  the  French  Committee.  General  de  Gaulle 
wanted  the  notes  to  be  replaced  as  soon  as  possible  by  a  currency  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Committee. 

2  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  writing  at  the  most  critical  and 
anxious  time  in  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  and  after  a  prolonged  period  of  very  great 
strain. 
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M.  Vienot  to  open  discussions  at  an  official  level.  The  Foreign  Office, 
indeed,  thought  that  there  were  advantages  in  conducting  the  dis 
cussions  through  officials,  and  submitting  the  agreements  thus 
reached  to  the  two  Governments.  The  discussions  began  on  June  19; 
no  American  representatives  were  present  at  them,  but  the  basis  of 
negotiations  was  a  draft  drawn  up  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  co 
operation  with  American  and  British  officers  of  S.H.A.E.F.  The 
situation  also  became  easier  because  the  attitude  of  the  French  people 
in  the  areas  already  liberated  was  clear  from  the  reception  given  to 
General  de  Gaulle  on  a  short  visit  to  Normandy  on  June  14.  As  the 
Foreign  Office  had  expected,  there  was  no  practical  alternative  to 
the  policy  of  dealing  solely  with  the  Committee.  The  Prime  Minister 
put  the  facts  in  his  own  way  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  June  20;  he  said 
that  General  de  Gaulle  and  the  Committee  represented  most  eof  the 
elements  who  want  to  help  us.  Vichy  is  a  foe,  and  there  is  a  large, 
middle  body  who  only  wish  to  be  left  alone  and  eat  good  meals  from 
day  to  day.  The  energizing  factor  of  General  de  Gaulle  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  our  treatment  of  the  French  problem.5 

On  July  2  the  documents  agreed  with  M.  Vi&iot  were  given  to 
Mr.  Winant  for  transmission  to  Washington.  No  reply  was  received 
for  some  time,  and  the  President  apparently  did  not  discuss  any 
matters  of  controversy  in  detail  with  General  de  Gaulle  on  the  latter 's 
visit  to  the  United  States.1  On  July  10  the  President  telegraphed  his 
general  acceptance  of  the  draft  agreement,  and  in  spite  of  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  over  details,  there  was  now  little  doubt  of  a  final 
settlement.  The  agreement  was  signed— in  identical  texts— in 
Washington  and  London  on  August  25.  Although  the  President,  for  no 
good  reason,  still  refused  to  concede  to  the  Committee  the  title  'Provi 
sional  Government5,  this  final  concession  would  soon  have  to  be  made. 

The  Foreign  Office  indeed  wanted  to  recognise  this  title  before 
events  compelled  us  to  do  so,  but  once  more  the  Prime  Minister 
thought  it  better  to  wait.  In  mid- August  the  Foreign  Office  suggested 
that  the  liberation  of  Paris  would  be  a  good  time  for  accepting  the 
new  title,  and  giving  up  the  fiction  that  there  was  no  French  Govern 
ment.  We  need  not  even  make  any  formal  act  of  recognition.  All 
we  had  to  do  was  to  find  some  graceful  means  of  dropping  the  old 
title  and  using  the  new  one.  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  argued 
that,  if  we  secured  the  liberation  of  the  west  and  south  of  France, 
including  Paris,  there  would  be  a  large  area  from  which  a  'real' 
provisional  government  might  be  drawn,  instead  of  a  government 
composed  entirely  of  the  French  Committee  whose  interest  in  seizing 
'the  title-deeds  of  France'  was  obvious.2 

1  General  de  Gaulle  arrived  in  the  United  States  on  July  6  and  left  on  July  n.  The 
President  told  Mr.  Churchill  that  the  visit  had  gone  off  Very  well.' 

2  General  de  Gaulle  had  not  made  matters  easier  by  refusing  to  see  the  Prime  Minister 
during  the  latter's  short  stay  in  Algiers  on  his  way  to  Rome. 
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Mr.  Eden  made  another  attempt  to  persuade  the  Prime  Minister 
early  in  September,  but  Mr.  Churchill  would  not  agree  to  any  change 
in  policy  until  after  his  meeting  with  the  President  at  the  second 
Quebec  Conference.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  decided 
at  Quebec  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  formal  recognition. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Churchill  telegraphed  to  the  President  after 
his  return  from  Quebec  that  he  had  found  a  very  strong  feeling  that 
we  should  go  further  towards  recognition.  Mr.  Roosevelt  answered 
on  September  28  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  wait  until  the  Germans  had 
been  driven  from  the  whole  of  France,  including  Alsace-Lorraine. 
On  October  14  the  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  to  the  President 
that  in  his  view  we  could  now  decide  upon  recognition,  and  that  the 
Provisional  Government  had  the  support  of  the  majority  of  French 
men.  Three  days  later  Mr.  Eden  sent  to  Lord  Halifax  a  draft 
formula  of  recognition.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  a  reply  of  October  20,  still 
held  out  for  delay  until  the  French  had  set  up  a  real  czone  of  the 
interior,3!  and  had  completed  the  enlargement  of  the  Consultative 
Assembly.  The  President  said  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  merely 
with  a  statement  of  intention  on  the  part  of  General  de  Gaulle.2  The 
Foreign  Office  were  therefore  much  surprised  to  hear  on  midnight 
on  October  20-21,  through  S.H.A.E.F.,  that  the  State  Depart 
ment  had  sent  a  'most  immediate'  telegram— dated  October  19— to 
Mr.  Caffery,  United  States  diplomatic  representative  in  Paris,  in 
structing  him  to  let  General  de  Gaulle  know  in  confidence  that  the 
President  would  agree  to  recognition  as  soon  as  the  Provisional 
Government  had  published  a  decree  regarding  the  zone  of  the 
interior.  Mr.  Caffery  had  acted  on  these  instructions,  and  had  then 
told  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  in  the  evening  of  October  20  of  the  President's 
intention. 

In  view  of  the  President's  reply  to  the  Prime  Minister,  this  action 
of  the  State  Department  seemed  incomprehensible  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  Sir  A.  Cadogan  asked  Lord  Halifax  urgently  for  an  explana 
tion.  He  replied  that  the  State  Department  said  that  they  had  given 
no  instructions  to  Mr.  Caffery  to  approach  the  French;  and  that,  as 
far  as  they  knew,  the  President  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind.s  ln 

1  i.e.  an  area— distinct  from  the  'forward  zone'  of  military  operations— in  which  a 
civilian  administration  could  be  fully  established  under  a  central  French  authority  exer 
cising  effectively  powers  of  government.  General  de  Gaulle  had  already  asked  S.H.A.E.F. 
to  declare  a  large  area,  including  Paris  and  about  three-quarters  of  France,  as  an  'interior 
zone.' 

2  The  President  also  said  that  he  wanted  to  handle  the  matter  directly  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  would  prefer  that  the  modus  operandi  should  not  be  discussed  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Office. 

3  The  State  Department  had  sent  Mr.  Caffery  a  summary  of  the  President's  message  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  thought  that  Mr.  Caffery  must  have  misunderstood  it.  The 
President  replied  to  a  telegram  from  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  regretted  that  his  absence 
from  Washington  had  resulted  in  more  precipitate  action  by  the  State  Department  than 
he  had  contemplated  in  his  message  of  October  20. 
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the  morning  of  October  22  the  United  States  Embassy  telephoned 
to  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  President  had  decided  to  recognise  the 
Provisional  Government  simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of 
the  establishment  of  an  Interior  Zone,  and  that  he  intended  to  release 
this  news  on  October  23.  The  Foreign  Office  at  once  instructed  Mr. 
Duff  Cooper  to  make  a  communication  to  M.  Bidault,1  and  also 
asked  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  to  tell  M.  Molotov  of  the  American  decision, 
and  to  explain  that  we  were  not  responsible  for  the  short  notice  but 
hoped  that  the  Soviet  Government  would  join  us  and  the  United 
States  Government  in  a  simultaneous  recognition  of  the  French  Pro 
visional  Government. 


(iv) 

Visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  to  Paris,  November  11-12,  1944: 
conclusion  of  a  Franco-Soviet  treaty:  the  question  of  an  Anglo-French  treaty. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  paid  a  visit  to  General  de  Gaulle 
in  Paris  on  November  11-12,  1944.  In  the  course  of  a  friendly  dis 
cussion  on  military  and  political  questions  the  Prime  Minister  told 
General  de  Gaulle  that  we  should  be  glad  to  hand  over  for  occupa 
tion  by  the  French  some  part  of  German  territory  allotted  at  present 
to  British  occupation.  He  agreed  that  the  area  so  handed  over  should 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  French  zone  of  occupation. 

On  his  return  to  London  the  Prime  Minister  wrote  to  President 
Roosevelt  a  favourable  account  of  his  visits  He  mentioned  the  French 
Atish  for  a  zone  of  occupation  in  Germany,  and  said  that  he  had  in 
nind  a  not  distant  time  when  the  American  armies  would  go  home, 
md  we  should  have  'great  difficulty  in  maintaining  large  forces  over- 
leas,  so  contrary  to  our  mode  of  life  and  disproportionate  to  our 
'esources.5 

^  In  spite  of  the  friendliness  of  his  reception  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
General  de  Gaulle  complained  sharply  in  December  at  the  British 
Lttitude  to  a  proposal  which  he  made  for  a  Franco-Soviet  pact. 
General  de  Gaulle  went  to  Moscow  early  in  December.  Stalin  had 
ent  a  message  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  December  2  that  the  General 
vould  probably  raise  the  questions  of  a  pact  and  of  an  extension  of 
he  French  frontier  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.3  The  Foreign  Office 
aw  no  objection  to  a  Franco-Soviet  pact  if  the  obligations  under  it 

1  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  greater  part  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  VI,  219-21. 

3  For  the  text  of  two  messages  from  Stalin  and  of  Mr.  Churchill's  reply,  see  Churchill 
1, 223-5.  ' 
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did  not  conflict  with  those  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  treaty;  they  thought, 
however,  that  the  best  plan  would  be  a  tripartite  Anglo-Franco- 
Soviet  treaty.  The  Prime  Minister  replied  in  this  sense  to  Stalin,  but 
the  French  then  understood  from  M.  Molotov  that  the  British 
Government  were  opposed  to  a  bipartite  Anglo-Soviet  agreement. 
General  de  Gaulle  was  most  indignant  at  this  apparent  refusal  to 
meet  French  wishes.  Mr.  Balfour,  British  charge  d'affaires  at  Moscow 
at  once  explained  the  facts  to  M.  Bidault,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
misunderstanding  would  not  have  arisen  if  the  French— like  the 
Russians— had  told  us  in  advance  of  their  proposal.  Mr.  Eden  gave 
a  similar  explanation  to  M.  Massigli.1 

The  French  Government  now  let  the  Foreign  Office  know  that 
they  intended  to  suggest  an  Anglo-French  treaty  on  lines  similar  to 
their  agreement  with  Russia.  The  basis  of  the  treaty  would  be  the 
commitment  of  either  party— subject  to  some  general  reservation  of 
the  overriding  powers  of  a  World  Organisation— to  assist  the  other  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  by  Germany.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that 
we  ought  to  agree  to  a  treaty  directed  against  a  revival  of  German 
aggression,  and  that  we  might  discuss  with  the  French  the  possibility 
of  establishing  some  kind  of  machinery  for  regional  defence  in  western 
Europe,  though  we  should  avoid  anything— beyond  our  existing  com 
mitments—which  made  us  responsible  for  guaranteeing  the  territorial 
integrity  of  France  or  of  our  other  western  Allies. 

The  discussions  about  an  Anglo-French  treaty  were  delayed,  partly 
because  the  French  wanted  the  treaty  to  cover  all  outstanding 
questions,  including  those  of  the  Levant  and  the  future  of  Germany, 
between  the  two  countries.  M.  Bidault  came  to  London  at  Mr.  Eden's 
invitation  in  the  last  week  of  February,  1945.  General  de  Gaulle  had 
been  unwilling  at  first  that  M.  Bidault  should  accept  this  invitation 
because  the  French  demand  for  representation  at  the  Yalta  Con 
ference  had  been  rejected.  In  fact,  the  British  Government  would 
have  agreed  to  French  representation,  at  all  events  on  limited  terms, 
but  President  Roosevelt  opposed  it  and  the  Prime  Minister  would 
not  argue  the  matter  further.2  A  later  visit  by  M.  Chauvels  was 


1  M.  Massigli  thought  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  used  the  British  proposal  for  a 


agreed  to  send  a  representative  to  Lublin  to  look  after  their  prisoners 

2  General  de  Gaulle  was  aware  of  the  American  refusal,  and  refused  in  turn  to  meet  the 
President  at  Algiers  on  his  way  back  to  the  United  States.  General  de  Gaulle  also  thought 
that  the  President,  who  was  returning  by  ship,  should  have  called  at  Marseilles.  Mr. 
Hopkins  went  to  Paris  early  in  February.  According  to  information  received  by  Mr.  Duff 
Cooper,  he  told  General  de  Gaulle  that  he  would  find  the  United  States  more  sympathetic 
than  Great  Britain  to  French  views  about  the  future  of  Germany.  He  was  also  said  to  have 
tried— without  success—  to  defend  American  policy  towards  Marshal  P^tain  and  Admiral 
Darlan. 

3  Secretary-General  at  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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cancelled,  somewhat  brusquely,  by  General  de  Gaulle,  and  the  crisis 
in  the  Levant  at  the  end  of  May  made  negotiations  impossible  for  a 
time.1  General  de  Gaulle  showed  his  displeasure  by  a  number  of 
minor  actions.2  The  Prime  Minister  continued  to  distrust  the  General's 
attitude  towards  Great  Britain,  and,  although  Sir  A.  Cadogan  noted, 
on  June  26,  with  characteristic  fairness,  that  he  suspected  'some  of 
the  difficulties*  with  General  de  Gaulle  to  be  'partly,  at  least,  of  our 
own  making,'  the  Foreign  Office  considered  it  hardly  possible  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  until  after  the  French  elections  in  October  or 
November,  1945.  Until  that  time  there  would  be  no  proper  repre 
sentative  assembly  in  France  in  which  opinion  could  make  itself  felt 
and  which  could  exercise  effective  pressure  on  the  Government. 
Meanwhile  we  knew  that  General  de  Gaulle's  attitude  towards  Great 
Britain  was  not  shared  by  French  opinion  generally,  and  indeed  was 
strongly  opposed  in  his  own  Government.  We  should  take  care  not 
to  alienate  this  opinion,  and  we  should  go  on  doing  everything 
possible  to  convince  the  French  that  we  were  not  trying— as  General 
de  Gaulle  persistently  believed—to  substitute  British  for  French 
influence  in  the  Levant. 

There  remained  also  a  difference  of  view  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  question  of  forming  some 
kind  of  ewestern  group.'  The  Foreign  Office—with  the  agreement  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff—  continued  to  hold  the  view  that  such  an  arrange 
ment—in  which  the  first  step  might  be  an  Anglo-French  treaty- 
would  be  of  advantage  to  us  (i)  strategically  because  it  would  give  us 
a  defence  in  depth,  (ii)  politically  because  in  association  with  the 
Western  European  countries  and  the  Dominions  we  could  hold  our 
own  more  easily  with  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  (iii) 
economically  because  our  own  position  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
by  close  economic  and  commercial  ties  with  Western  Europe.  The 
Prime  Minister,  however,  still  doubted  whether  a  western  group 
might  not  entail  more  liabilities  than  assets;  France,  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands  were  so  weak  militarily  that  an  agreement  with  them 
would  impose  a  heavy  military  burden  on  us,  while  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  our  own  defence  was  by  strengthening  our  own  air  and  sea 
forces.s  Thus  at  the  time  of  the  change  in  the  British  Government, 
no  decision  on  policy  in  the  matter  had  been  reached. 


1  See  below,  section  (v)  of  this  chapter. 

2  e.g.  a  refusal  to  invite  Air  Chief  Marshal  Tedder  and  General  Morgan,  when  on  a 
visit  to  Paris  with  General  Eisenhower  as  members  of  S.H.A.E.F.,  to  a  dinner  given  in 
honour  of  General  Eisenhower. 

3  See  also  below,  p.  464. 
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(v) 

The  situation  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  from  November,  1943,  to  the  Potsdam 
Conference. 

The  essential  features  of  British  policy  in  the  Levant  were  unchanged 
after  the  Lebanese  crisis  of  November,  1943.  The  British  Government 
were  concerned  directly,  and  for  military  reasons,  with  the  main 
tenance  of  order  in  the  Levant.  They  were  also  pledged  to  the  fulfil 
ment  of  the  promise  of  independence  to  Syria  and  the  Lebanon;  this 
promise  did  not  exclude  a  recognition  of  the  special  position  of  France 
in  relation  to  the  two  States.  The  Foreign  Office  indeed  continued  to 
regard  it  as  desirable  in  British  as  well  as  in  French  interests  that 
France  should  retain  at  least  some  part  of  her  old  position. 

The  issues,  however,  between  the  French  and  the  two  Republics, 
especially  in  the  latter  half  of  1 944,  were  now  sharper.  Syrian  national 
ism  was  not  less  emotional  and  uncompromising  than  the  nationalism 
of  other  small  'single-interest'  States,  but  the  matter  was  of  more  than 
local  concern.  Arab  and  Moslem  opinion  generally  watched  British 
and  French  policy,  and  trouble  in  Syria  could  easily  spread  through 
out  the  Middle  East.  The  attitude  of  the  United  States  and  of  Russia 
did  not  make  a  Franco-Syrian  settlement  easier.  French  claims  to  a 
privileged  position  seemed  to  American  opinion  a  form  of  'colonial 
ism'  which  the  United  States  Government  ought  not  to  support.  For 
different  reasons,  the  Russians  also  backed  the  Syrian  demands  for 
full  independence. 

The  British  Government  had  been  trying  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  Vichy  regime  in  Syria  to  persuade  the  French  to  offer  concessions 
which— at  least  for  a  time— might  have  satisfied  the  Syrian  national 
ists.  The  difficulty  now  came  from  the  other  side.  The  liberation  of 
France,  and  the  prospect  of  a  French  Government  established  once 
more  in  full  exercise  of  sovereignty  increased  the  determination  of 
the  Syrians  and  Lebanese  not  to  accept  anything  short  of  complete 
independence.  In  these  circumstances,  what  was  the  British  Govern 
ment  to  do  ?  They  had  put  pressure  on  the  French;  how  far  were  they 
to  go  in  their  pressure  on  the  Levant  States  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  France  ?  They  could,  and  did,  give  friendly  advice,  but  it  was 
clear  that  this  advice  would  not  be  taken.  Moreover,  as  earlier,  the 
Foreign  Office  doubted  whether  advice  given  through  the  British 
Mission  would  carry  persuasion— still  less  conviction— with  the 
Syrians  and  Lebanese.  They  also  knew  that  Sir  E.  Spears  had  en 
tirely  lost  the  confidence  of  the  French.  Hence,  though  they  realised 
that  the  post  of  British  representative  with  the  Levant  States  was  not 
an  enviable  one,  the  Foreign  Office,  rightly  or  wrongly,  considered  it 
essential  for  the  chances  of  a  settlement  that  a  new  appointment 
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should  be  made.  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  in  Algiers,  and  Lord  Moyne*  in 
Cairo  took  a  similar  view.  The  Prime  Minister  himself,  in  March, 
1944,  wrote  to  Sir  E.  Spears  about  the  situation.  On  the  other 
hand  Mr.  Churchill  refused  at  the  beginning  of  April  to  agree  to  Sir 
E.  Spears'  recall.  Mr.  Eden  repeated  his  opinion  at  the  end  of  June, 
and  again  a  month  later.  At  the  end  of  August  Mr.  Eden  made 
another  attempt  to  persuade  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Prime  Minister 
once  more  refused  an  immediate  recall,  but  agreed  to  make  a  change 
in  a  few  months  time,  i.e.  after  the  French  elections,  and  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  new  French  Government.  Meanwhile  Sir  E.  Spears 
would  be  given  another  directive,  and  instructed  that  he  should 
adhere  strictly  to  its  terms.  Mr.  Eden  again  asked  the  Prime  Minister 
at  the  end  of  September  to  allow  a  new  appointment.  The  Prime 
Minister  said  that  he  had  promised  Sir  E.  Spears  another  three 
months,  and  that  only  two  of  them  had  passed.  Finally,  after  the  visit 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  to  Paris  in  November,  the 
Prime  Minister  agreed  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  change.  Sir  E. 
Spears'  resignation  was  announced  on  December  5,  1944.2 

At  this  time  the  Syrians  and  Lebanese  were  still  refusing  any 
treaty  with  France.  They  had  obtained  diplomatic  recognition  from 
the  United  States  in  September  without  reference  to  the  privileges 
of  France.  The  Russians  were  taking  a  similar  line,  and  opinion  in 
the  Levant  States  was  becoming  restive  at  the  support  which  the 
British  Government  seemed  to  be  giving  to  the  French  claims.  Lord 
Killearns  at  this  time  thought  that  the  British  Government  were  in 
danger  of  pursuing  conflicting  policies— encouraging  Arab  union,  pro 
moting  Zionism  in  Palestine,  and  French  predominance  in  Syria.  On 
December  30  Sir  E.  Grigg  reported  a  statement  made  in  conversation 
with  him  by  a  member  of  the  French  Delegation  G&ierale,  on  the 
latter's  return  from  Paris,  that  no  French  Government  could  allow 
itself  to  be  accused  of  sacrificing  the  French  position  in  the  Levant; 
France  had  suffered  'grands  malheurs,5  and  needed  psychologically 
to  keep  a  'position  speciale'  in  the  Levant  States  such  as  that  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  other  Arab  States.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Shone 
reported  on  December  31  that  the  attitude  of  the  Syrian  and 
Lebanese  Ministers  was  'even  harder'  than  he  had  expected.  They 
said  that  a  treaty  was  unnecessary;  they  could  not  trust  the  French 
not  to  use  a  treaty  to  re-establish  a  situation  like  that  under  the 
mandate,  which— whatever  the  legal  position— they  regarded  as  dead. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  met  the  Syrian  President,  M. 

1  Lord  Moyne  was  appointed  Minister  of  State  Resident  in  the  Middle  East  on  January 
29,  1944.  He  was  assassinated  on  November  6,  1944,  by  Jewish  terrorists.  Sir  E.  Grigg 
was  appointed  Minister  Resident  on  November  21,  1944. 

2  Sir  E.  Spears  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Shone  as  Minister  to  the  two  Republics. 

3  Sir  Miles  Lampson  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Killearn  in  1943. 
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Quwatli,  while  at  Cairo  on  their  return  from  the  Yalta  Conference. 
The  Prime  Minister  explained  (and  M.  Quwatli  agreed)  that  we  did 
not  want  to  take  the  place  of  the  French  in  the  Levant.  We  thought 
that  the  French  must  recognise  the  independence  of  the  States,  and 
that  the  States  must  not  'throw  out  the  French  altogether.'  On 
February  27,  1945,  the  Prime  Minister  made  a  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  which  he  repeated  this  summary  of  British 
policy,  and  added  elt  is  not  for  us  alone  to  defend  by  force  either 
Syrian  or  Lebanese  independence  or  French  privilege.  We  seek  both 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  they  are  incompatible.  Too  much  must 
not  be  placed,  therefore,  upon  the  shoulders  of  Great  Britain  alone. 
We  have  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  Russia  and  the  United  States 
have  recognised  .  .  .  Syrian  and  Lebanese  independence,  but  do  not 
favour  any  special  position  for  any  other  foreign  country.'1 


At  the  end  of  April  the  Foreign  Office  heard  that  the  French  Govern 
ment  were  intending  to  send  three  battalions  of  French  North  African 
troops  to  the  Levant.  The  Foreign  Office  instructed  Mr.  Duff  Cooper 
to  speak  to  General  de  Gaulle  on  the  risk  that  this  action  might  cause 
trouble.  General  de  Gaulle  gave  no  sign  that  he  would  change  his 
mind.  The  Foreign  Office  on  May  i  asked  the  Prime  Minister2 
whether  he  would  write  to  General  de  Gaulle.  The  French— after 
long  delay— were  about  to  state  their  terms  for  a  treaty.  There  would 
be  strong  feeling  anyhow  if  (as  the  Foreign  Office  had  reason  to 
expect)  these  terms  included  a  demand  for  a  military  base.  If  the 
French  accompanied  their  demands  by  a  show  of  force,  they  might 
start  trouble  throughout  the  Middle  East.  The  Prime  Minister  refused 
at  first  to  send  a  personal  message,  since  he  thought  that  he  would 
get  nothing  more  than  an  insulting  answer.^ 

Later,  however,  after  consulting  the  War  Cabinet  and  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Mr.  Churchill  sent  a  message  to  General  de  Gaulle  offering 
to  withdraw  all  British  forces  from  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  as  soon  as 
treaties  between  France  and  the  two  States  were  in  operation.  He 
warned  General  de  Gaulle  of  the  danger  of  sending  French  reinforce 
ments  at  this  time.  General  de  Gaulle  did  not  cancel  the  despatch  of 
the  troops.  The  first  batch  arrived  on  May  6,  and  disembarked  with 
out  incident.  An  equivalent  number  of  troops  were  also  re-embarked, 
and  meanwhile  the  French  presented  their  terms  for  a  treaty.  The 
Syrian  Government  refused  even  to  discuss  the  terms,  and,  on  May 
23,  appealed  to  Mr.  Churchill  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  French. 

1  Parl.  Deb.  H  of  C.,  5th  ser.  vol.  408,  col.  1290. 
8  i.e.  during  Mr.  Eden's  illness. 

3  General  de  Gaulle  had  already  told  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  that  he  regarded  the  issue  as 
one  of  prestige  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  Levant. 
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The  Foreign  Office  instructed  Mr.  Shone  on  May  25  to  warn  the 
Syrian  Government  against  allowing  disorder;  they  also  asked  Mr. 
Duff  Cooper  to  warn  the  French  Government  of  the  growing  tension. 
On  the  following  day  the  Foreign  Office  issued  a  statement  regretting 
the  despatch  of  French  reinforcements  and  the  breakdown  in  the 
negotiations  over  a  treaty. 

On  May  29  heavy  fighting  broke  out  between  French  troops  and 
Syrians  in  Damascus,  and  the  French  began  to  shell  the  city.1  The 
Syrians  at  once  appealed  to  Mr.  Churchill.  The  War  Cabinet  decided 
on  the  evening  of  May  30  first  to  try  to  get  American  support  for  a 
message  to  General  de  Gaulle  informing  him  that  General  Paget2  had 
been  ordered  to  intervene  to  prevent  further  bloodshed,  and  calling 
upon  him  (General  de  Gaulle)  to  order  French  troops  to  withdraw 
to  barracks  and  to  cease  fire  except  in  self-defence.  The  Prime  Minister 
and  Mr.  Eden  left  the  meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet  for  a  time  to  tell 
M.  Massigli  of  our  intention,  and  to  say  that  once  order  had  been 
restored  we  should  be  glad  to  open  discussions  in  London. 

President  Truman3  did  not  reply  until  May  3 1 .  The  British  Govern 
ment  could  not  wait  for  his  answer,  and  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Duff 
Cooper  to  give  their  proposed  message  to  General  de  Gaulle.  Owing 
to  a  mischance  this  message  did  not  reach  General  de  Gaulle  until 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  Mr.  Eden  had  read  the  text  of  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  General  de  Gaulle  refused  to  see  Mr.  Duff 
Cooper  in  the  evening  of  May  31,  and  on  June  i  announced  that  the 
French  authorities  had  ordered  a  cease  fire  on  May  30.  The  Foreign 
Office  did  not  think  that  this  statement  was  accurate.  The  French 
had  not  notified  either  the  British  authorities  in  the  Middle  East  or 
the  British  Government  in  London  at  the  time,  and  firing  had  in  fact 
continued  through  May  31.  The  French  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Damascus  on  June  3,  and  on  the  same  day  a  British  detachment 
entered  the  city. 

The  proposals  for  a  tripartite  conference—French,  British,  and 
American— broke  down.  Hence  the  British  Government  could  do 
nothing  to  bring  about  a  settlement  in  the  Levant.  At  the  Potsdam 
Conference  the  Russians  proposed  a  four-Power  Conference  on  the 
situation  in  the  Levant  States.  The  Prime  Minister  once  more  ex 
plained  British  policy.  We  did  not  want  any  special  advantages  for 
ourselves  in  the  Levant  States.  We  had  told  General  de  Gaulle  that 
British  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  States  after  the  conclusion 
of  a  satisfactory  treaty  between  them  and  the  French.  An  earlier 
withdrawal  would  probably  lead  to  a  massacre  of  French  soldiers  and 

1  Disturbances  had  already  begun  elsewhere  on  May  27. 

2  British  Commander-in-Chief,  Middle  East. 

3  President  Roosevelt  had  died  on  April  12, 1945. 
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civilians,  cause  disturbance  throughout  the  Middle  East,  and  en 
danger  communications  necessary  for  the  war  against  Japan.  We 
hoped  that  the  Syrians  and  Lebanese  would  concede  special  privi 
leges  to  France,  but  we  could  not  go  beyond  giving  the  French  a 
friendly  support  in  the  negotiations.  President  Truman  said  that  he 
had  agreed  with  British  intervention,  but  that  he  did  not  think  that 
the  French  should  have  special  privileges  in  the  Levant  States  or 
that  the  States  would  grant  them.  Stalin  took  the  same  view,  and 
withdrew  the  Russian  proposal  for  a  conference. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Anglo-Russian  relations  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1944:  Russian  rejection  of  British  proposals  for  a 
RussoPolish  settlement:  the  Prime  Minister's  proposal 
for  a  temporary  division  of  spheres  of  action  in  the 

Balkans 


Further  British  attempts  to  secure  a  settlement  of  the  Russo-Polish  frontier 
dispute :  the  Prime  Minister's  messages  of  January  28  and  February  21  >  1944, 
to  Stalin :  Russian  allegations  against  the  Polish  Underground  Movement. 

ON  January  5,  1944,  the  Polish  Government,  in  view  of  reports 
that  the  Russian  armies  had  crossed  the  frontier  of  Poland, 
issued  a  statement  affirming  their  own  position  as  'the  sole  and 
legal  steward  and  spokesman  of  the  Polish  nation'  and  asking  for  the 
'earliest  re-establishment  of  Polish  sovereign  administration  in  the 
liberated  territories  of  the  Republic.' 1  They  said  that  the  Under 
ground  authorities  in  Poland  had  been  instructed  in  October  to 
continue  their  resistance  to  the  Germans,  avoid  conflicts  with  the 
Soviet  armies,  and  cooperate  with  their  commanders  in  the  event  of 
the  resumption  of  Polish-Soviet  relations.  Although  Stalin  made  a 
sarcastic  comment  on  this  declaration  in  a  message  of  January  7  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  a  Russian  statement  put  out  four  days  later  was 
not  altogether  unfriendly.  The  C£migr6  Polish  Government,  isolated 
from  its  people'  was  described  as  incapable  of  organising  active  resist 
ance  to  the  Germans  or  of  establishing  friendly  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  the  statement  concluded  with  a  reference  to  the 
interest  of  the  two  countries  in  'solid  friendly  relations.'  The  Russians 
asserted  that  the  incorporation  of  the  western  Ukraine  and  western 
White  Russia  into  the  U.S.S.R.  had  been  carried  out  by  a  fair  plebis 
cite  in  1939;  these  territories  would  not  be  returned  to  Poland.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Soviet  Government  would  accept  a  frontier  run 
ning  approximately  along  the  Curzon  line. 

Mr.  Balfour  reported  from  Moscow  that  in  his  view  M.  Molotov 
really  believed  that  the  Russian  statement  was  an  overture  of  which 
the  British  and  United  States  Governments  would  approve.  The 

1  The  original  draft  referred  to  'all  the  liberated  territories.'  Under  strong  pressure  from 
the  Foreign  Office  the  Polish  Government  omitted  the  word  'all'. 
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Foreign  Office  also  thought  that  an  agreement  might  be  reached. 
They  asked  the  Polish  Government  to  shew  them  the  draft  text  of 
their  reply,,  and,  again,  suggested  changes  in  it.  The  reply,  in  the 
form  of  a  statement  by  the  Polish  Government,  said  that  the  ceaseless 
war  waged  by  the  Polish  nation,  under  the  direction  of  their  Govern 
ment,  was  a  complete  answer  to  the  Soviet  allegations.  The  Polish 
Government  could  not  recognise  unilateral  decisions  or J "aits  accomplish 
they  were  approaching  the  British  and  United  States  Governments 
to  secure,  through  their  mediation,  a  discussion  of  all  outstanding 
questions  with  the  Soviet  Government.  In  giving  a  copy  of  this  state 
ment  to  M.  Gusev  on  January  14— the  evening  before  publication— 
Mr.  Eden  said  that  the  Poles  had  authorised  him  to  explain  that  'all 
outstanding  questions'  included  frontier  questions.  Mr.  Eden  insisted 
that  the  statement  was  honestly  meant,  and  gave  a  real  opportunity 
for  a  settlement. 

The  Soviet  Government  published  a  reply  on  January  1 7.  They 
said  that  the  Polish  statement  was  a  refusal  to  accept  the  Curzon  line. 
They  rejected  the  proposal  for  negotiations  on  the  ground  that  they 
could  not  negotiate  with  a  government  with  which  they  had  no 
diplomatic  relations,  and  that  the  existing  Polish  Government  did 
not  wish  to  re-establish  good  relations  with  them.  M.  Molotov  told 
Mr.  Balfour  that  the  resumption  of  relations  was  impossible  until 
there  was  an  'improved  Polish  Government.5 

Mr.  Eden  spoke  strongly  to  M.  Gusev  about  the  Russian  reply,  but 
to  no  effect.  The  Foreign  Office  inclined  to  think  that— as  the  Poles 
had  said— the  real  aim  of  the  Russians  was  to  set  up  a  Polish  Govern 
ment  which  would  give  them  control  of  Polish  territory  up  to  the 
German  frontier.  Mr.  Balfour  telegraphed  from  Moscow  on  January 
23  that  the  Soviet  censorship  had  cut  out  from  a  report  of  a  British 
journalist  in  Moscow  a  phrase  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  Poles  had 
accepted  the  Curzon  line  as  a  basis  of  discussion,  the  Russians  would 
have  agreed  to  open  negotiations.1 

Meanwhile,  on  his  return  to  London,  the  Prime  Minister,  with  Mr. 
Eden,  had  seen  M.  Mikolajczyk,  M.  Romer,  Polish  Foreign  Minister, 
and  Count  Raczynski.  The  Prime  Minister  at  this  time  continued 
to  be  less  sympathetic  than  the  Foreign  Office  with  the  Polish  diffi 
culties  in  accepting  the  Russian  demands.  He  had  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Eden  on  January  7  that  he  thought  of  making  a  public  statement 
that  we  had  never  undertaken  to  defend  the  existing  Polish  frontiers, 
and  that  the  Russians  had  a  right  to  make  sure  of  their  own  security. 

1  The  United  States  Government,  to  whom  the  Polish  Government  had  also  appealed, 
issued  a  statement  on  January  1 7  that  they  had  approached  the  Soviet  Government  with 
an  offer  to  try  to  arrange  Polish-Soviet  discussions  on  the  question  of  the  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations.  M.  Molotov  replied  that  the  conditions  for  mediation  would  not 
exist  until  the  Polish  Government  had  been  changed  by  the  exclusion  of  'pro-fascist 
imperialist  elements'  and  the  inclusion  of  "democratic  elements.' 
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He  thought  that  we  ought  not  to  give  the  Poles  the  slightest  hope  of 
further  help  or  recognition  unless  they  supported  the  decisions  which 
we  and  the  Russians  had  reached.  The  Prime  Minister  also  proposed 
to  send  a  message  to  Stalin  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  cto  bring  the 
Poles  to  reason.'1  Mr.  Eden  persuaded  the  Prime  Minister  not  to  send 
this  message,  but  Mr.  Churchill  said  to  the  Polish  Ministers  on 
January  20  that  there  was  little  room  for  negotiation  in  the  matter, 
and  that  the  Russians  had  certain  rights,  since  they  had  contributed 
a  great  deal  in  two  wars  towards  rebuilding  a  strong  and  independent 
Poland.  He  asked  the  Poles  to  let  him  tell  Stalin  that  they  would 
negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  Curzon  line.  If  they  agreed  to  do  so,  Mr. 
Churchill  would  protest  strongly  against  the  Russian  tendency  to  call 
in  question  the  authority  of  the  Polish  Government.  M.  Mikolajczyk, 
who  had  received  information  that  the  Russians  had  ordered  all 
Polish  Underground  detachments  to  be  disarmed,2  said  that  he  would 
consult  the  Polish  Government,  but  that  the  most  urgent  problem 
was  to  secure  agreement  about  cooperation  between  the  Russian 
forces  and  the  Polish  Underground  Movement.  On  January  23  Count 
Raczynski  put  a  number  of  questions  to  Mr.  Eden  on  behalf  of  the 
Polish  Government.  They  asked,  in  particular,  whether  they  could 
be  assured  of  taking  over  the  administration  of  Polish  territory  as  it 
was  freed  from  German  occupation,  and  whether  they  could  obtain  a 
guarantee  from  Great  Britain  and,  if  possible,  the  United  States,  of 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Poland  within  her  new  frontiers,  and  of 
Polish  independence  and  freedom  from  interference  in  internal  affairs. 

The  War  Cabinet  decided  on  January  25  that  in  this  most  difficult 
situation  the  best  approach  would  be  a  message  from  the  Prime 
Minister  to  Stalin.  This  message  was  given  to  Stalin  by  Sir  A.  Clark 
Kerr  on  February  i.  The  Prime  Minister  told  Stalin  of  his  discussions 
with  the  Polish  Ministers,  and  of  the  questions  which  they  had  put. 
He  said  that  we  had  advised  them  to  accept  the  Russian  proposals  (he 
had  not  mentioned  the  Russian  demand  for  Konigsberg),  in  return 
for  the  'fine  compensations'  offered  to  them  in  the  north  and  west.  He 
explained  that  the  Poles  were  greatly  concerned  about  the  relations 
between  their  Underground  Movement  and  the  advancing  Soviet 
armies.  He  pointed  out  that  the  creation  of  a  rival  Polish  Govern 
ment,  together  with  disturbances  in  Poland,  would  raise  issues  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  harmful  to  the  close  accord  between 
the  Great  Powers  upon  which  the  future  of  the  world  depended. 

Stalin  said  to  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  on  February  2  that  he  wanted  the 
'Polish  Government  in  exile'  to  state  definitely  that  they  accepted  the 
Curzon  line,  and  that  this  Government  must  be  'reconstructed'  before 

1  The  Prime  Minister  had,  in  fact,  used  these  words  to  Stalin  on  January  4  in  suggesting 
that  M.  Benes  might  help  to  bring  the  Poles  to  reason. 

2  In  at  least  one  instance  some  of  the  officers  were  said  to  have  been  shot. 
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the  Soviet  Government  could  resume  relations  with  it.  He  spoke 
sharply  about  the  way  in  which  the  Polish  Government  directed  the 
Underground  Movement,  and  said  that,  if  the  latter  opposed  the 
Russians,  they  would  be  attacked  and  disarmed.  If  they  cooperated 
with  the  Russians,  the  Red  Army  would  assist  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Stalin  said  that  the  Poles  need  not  be  anxious  about  their 
position  when  the  Red  Army  was  in  occupation  of  Poland  west  of  the 
Curzon  line.  The  Polish  Government  would  be  allowed  to  go  back 
and  to  establish  the  broad-based  kind  of  government  which  they  had 
in  mind.  After  the  war  the  Poles  would  be  free  and  independent,  and 
the  Russians  would  not  interfere  in  their  choice  of  government. 

Stalin's  reply— received  on  February  5— to  Mr.  Churchill's  message 
was  on  similar  lines,  but  insisted  upon  the  annexation  of  Konigsberg 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  a  settlement  was 
now  more  possible,  and  that  we  should  give  it  some  kind  of  guarantee 
even  though  the  United  States  would  not  join  us.  On  the  other 
hand  the  difficulty  was  that  the  Russians  would  get  what  they  wanted 
at  once  while  the  Poles  would  have  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  war 
for  the  territory  promised  to  them  in  the  west.  In  any  case  the  Poles 
did  not  believe  Stalin  to  be  sincere.  They  considered  that  the  Russians 
were  agreeing  to  deal  with  M.  Mikolajczyk  in  order  to  force  upon 
him  the  responsibility  of  accepting  the  Curzon  line  without  any  im 
mediate  quid  pro  quo.  The  result  would  be  to  divide  the  Polish 
Government,  and  possibly  to  bring  about  civil  war  in  Poland.  The 
Russians  would  then  set  up  their  own  puppet  government  in  Warsaw. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  saw  the  Polish  Ministers  on 
February  6,  and  advised  them  to  accept  the  Curzon  line  and  the 
Russian  demands  for  Lwow  and  Konigsberg.  M .  Mikolajczyk  said  that 
the  Underground  leaders  were  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  Russians 
even  if  Polish- Soviet  diplomatic  relations  were  not  re-established.  He 
was  unwilling  to  state  in  advance  his  acceptance  of  the  Curzon  line. 
He  suggested  that  a  demarcation  line  might  be  arranged,  and  the 
fixing  of  the  frontier  left  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  said  that  the 
Poles  in  Poland  would  not  agree  to  the  surrender  of  territory.  He  was 
sure  that  the  establishment  of  a 'National  Council  of  the  Homeland, 9i 
by  the  Communist  party  in  Warsaw  shewed  the  Russian  intention  to 
set  up  a  'Committee  of  National  Liberation'  composed  of  pro-Soviet 
Poles  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States,  and,  if  possible,  Great 
Britain.  After  they  had  crossed  the  Curzon  line  the  Russians  would 
establish  a  rival  'Polish  Government'  through  this  puppet  agency. 

1  This  'Council'  had  been  formed  in  December,  1943.  On  January  30,  1944,  a  Polish 
broadcast  from  a  Russian-controlled  station  described  the  purpose  of  the  Council  as  the 
organisation  of  national  resistance  to  the  Germans;  the  Polish  Government  in  London 
was  alleged  to  be  'incapable  of  carrying  out  this  task.'  (See  also  below,  p.  ago,  note  i.) 
M.  Gusev,  on  February  9,  denied  that  the  Russians  intended  to  set  up  a  Communist 
administration  in  Warsaw. 

W 
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The  Prime  Minister  still  argued  that  the  Russian  offer  was  advan 
tageous  to  the  Poles.  If,  however,  the  Poles  rejected  it,  he  would  do 
his  best  to  settle  the  frontier  question  with  the  Russians  and  to  secure 
humane  treatment  for  the  Poles.  With  this  intention  Mr.  Churchill 
drafted  a  message  to  Stalin  that  the  Polish  Government  were  willing 
to  discuss  the  frontier  question,  though  they  could  not  make  any 
public  declaration  accepting  the  Curzon  line,  because  they  would  be 
repudiated  by  their  own  Underground  Movement,  and  also  because 
the  arrangement  would  appear  one-sided  since  they  could  not  state 
publicly  or  precisely  the  compensation  which  they  would  receive.  In 
any  case  the  general  settlement  of  Europe  could  be  formally  agreed 
only  at  the  time  of  an  armistice  or  peace. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Polish  Government  realised  the  necessity  of 
a  working  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Government  in  view  of  the 
advance  of  the  Soviet  armies.  The  Underground  leaders  had  accepted 
instructions  to  collaborate  with  the  Russians  even  if  the  frontier 
question  had  not  been  settled  as  they  wished.  As  part  of  a  working 
agreement  the  Polish  Government  would  agree  secretly  with  the 
Russians  on  a  line  of  demarcation  corresponding  to  the  Curzon  line 
and  running  west  of  Lwow.  The  territory  east  of  this  line  would  pass 
at  once  under  Soviet  jurisdiction;  the  Polish  authorities  would  take 
over  the  administration  of  the  territory  west  of  the  line.  The  Polish 
Ministers  would  return  to  Warsaw  and  recreate  the  Polish  State  and 
Government  on  a  broad  basis.  They  could  not  agree  to  any  immediate 
changes  which  might  seem  to  be  forced  upon  them  by  foreign  dicta 
tion.  We  should  be  willing  to  guarantee  the  settlement  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  to  enter  into  an  agreement  at  once  with  the  Soviet 
Government  in  favour  of  the  Curzon  line.1 

The  Foreign  Office  suggested  that  the  terms  of  the  proposed  arrange 
ment  should  be  more  definite— otherwise  there  would  be  charges  of 
bad  faith— and  that  the  Poles  would  be  wise  to  agree  at  once  to 
certain  changes  in  their  Government.  The  Prime  Minister's  draft  was 
therefore  amended  to  state  that  the  Polish  Government  were  ready 
to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  Curzon  line  as  far  as  the  former 
Austrian  frontier,  and  a  line  thence  passing  west  of  Lwow  to  the 
Carpathians  and  leaving  Przemysl  to  Poland;  this  frontier  line  would 
be  altered  later,  where  necessary,  ein  the  interest  of  national  homo 
geneity.5  The  Polish  Government  would  remove  General  Sosnkowski 
from  his  post  as  Commander-in- Chief  and  obtain  the  resignation 
from  the  Polish  Government  of  two  Ministers2  to  whom  the  Russians 
objected.  The  British  and  Soviet  Governments  would  join  in  an 

1  The  Prime  Minister  also  mentioned  his  approval  of  the  Russian  claim  to  Konigsberg. 
Mr.  Eden  considered  that  we  should  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  support  this  'spurious* 
claim.  The  message  as  finally  sent  contained  an  approval  of  the  claim. 

2  The  two  Ministers  were  General  Kukiel  and  Professor  Kot.  See  below,  p.  289. 
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undertaking  to  recognise  and  respect  the  independence  of  Poland  and 
to  secure  the  incorporation  in  Poland  of  Danzig,  Upper  Silesia,  East 
Prussia  (west  and  south  of  a  line  not  defined),1  and  of  as  much  terri 
tory  up  to  the  Oder  as  the  Polish  Government  might  see  fit  to  accept. 
Since  the  Polish  Government  could  not  be  expected  to  recognise 
formally  the  cession  of  the  eastern  territories  before  they  had  obtained 
the  new  territory  in  the  west,  the  Curzon  line  should  be  taken  tem 
porarily  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  areas  of  Russian  and  of 
Polish  civil  administration. 

Neither  M.  Mikolajczyk  nor  M.  Romer  would  accept  a  tripartite 
agreement  on  these  terms.  They  were  unwilling  to  agree  in  principle 
to  cede  to  Russia  a  third  of  the  territory  of  the  Polish  Republic.  They 
did  not,  however,  refuse  to  discuss  the  frontier  question,  and  seemed 
willing  to  accept  a  line  somewhere  between  the  1921  frontier  and  the 
Curzon  line.  In  view  of  the  Polish  refusal  the  Prime  Minister  could 
not  send  his  proposed  message  with  the  changes  suggested  by  the 
Foreign  Office.  He  therefore  proposed  to  go  back  to  his  own  draft. 
He  and  Mr.  Eden  met  the  two  Polish  Ministers  again  on  February  16. 
M.  Mikolajczyk  presented  a  short  paper  stating  once  more  that  the 
Poles  could  not  accept  the  Curzon  line  or  agree  that  a  decision  on  the 
frontiers  should  be  put  into  effect  before  the  end  of  the  war.  They 
suggested  that  a  line  of  demarcation  running  east  of  Vilna  and  Lwow 
should  be  accepted  at  once.  They  also  said  that  the  inclusion  of 
Konigsberg  in  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  detrimental  to  Polish  interests, 
and  that  they  could  not  make  changes  in  their  Government  or  in  the 
command  of  their  armed  forces  at  the  demand  of  a  foreign  State.2 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  replied  that  the  Russians  would 
not  agree  to  a  proposal  merely  for  a  line  of  demarcation,  and  that 
there  was  no  practical  alternative  to  accepting  the  Curzon  line.  We 
could  not  stop  the  Russians  from  marching  through  Poland.  If  no 
settlement  were  reached,  they  might  set  up  a  puppet  government  in 
Poland,  and  hold  a  plebiscite  in  which  their  opponents  would  be  pre 
vented  from  voting.  The  Russians  might  reject  our  proposals ;  in  this 
case  there  would  be  serious  difficulties  between  them  and  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  If  they  did  not  reject  the  plan,  \ve 
should  at  least  have  some  time  in  which  to  work  out  an  arrangement, 
and  the  Polish  Government  could  go  back  to  Warsaw. 

The  two  Polish  Ministers  let  the  Foreign  Office  know  on  February 
1 7  that  they  were  in  favour  of  a  message  to  Stalin  on  the  general  lines 
suggested  by  the  Prime  Minister,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet 
would  not  agree  to  it.  M.  Mikolajczyk,  with  the  approval  of  M.  Romer 
and  Count  Raczynski,  had  therefore  decided  that,  although  he  could 

1  No  line  seems  to  have  been  agreed  at  the  Teheran  Conference.  See  above,  pp.  253-4. 

2  On  February  12  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Polish  Government  appeared  in  Pravda.  Sir 
A.  Cadogan  protested  to  M.  Gusev  against  this  attack. 
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not  put  forward  the  proposals  in  the  name  of  the  Polish  Government, 
he  could  tell  the  Soviet  Government  that  he  acquiesced  in  them  and 
would  not  later  disavow  them.* 

The  Prime  Minister,  after  making  changes  in  his  draft  to  meet  the 
Polish  wishes,  sent  the  message  on  February  2 1  through  Sir  A.  Clark 
Kerr.  In  its  final  form  the  message  began  with  the  statement  that  the 
Polish  Government  were  ready,  with  British  participation,  to  discuss 
with  the  Soviet  Government,  as  part  of  a  general  settlement,  a  new 
Russo-Polish  frontier.  Since  the  compensations  which  Poland  would 
receive  in  the  north  and  west  could  not  yet  be  stated  publicly  or 
precisely,  the  Polish  Government  could  not  publicly  declare  their 
willingness  to  cede  territory.  Until  they  had  returned  to  Poland,  and 
had  been  allowed  to  consult  the  Polish  people,  they  could  not  formally 
abdicate  their  rights  over  any  part  of  Poland,  but  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  collaboration  with  the  Soviet  armies  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  the  Soviet  Government  would  allow  the  return  of  the 
Polish  Government  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  in  consultation  with  their 
British  and  American  allies,  arrange  with  them  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Polish  civil  administration  in  given  districts.  The  Prime  Minister 
explained  that  he  had  told  the  Poles  that  the  Russians  would  not 
agree  to  leave  Lwow  and  Vilna  under  Polish  administration,  but  he 
wished  to  be  able  to  assure  them  that  the  area  west  of  the  Curzon  line 
would  be  under  Polish  administration. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that,  with  the  consent  of  their  Under 
ground  leaders,  the  Poles  had  ordered  full  collaboration  in  Poland 
with  the  Soviet  commanders.  They  also  assured  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment  that,  when  they  had  resumed  diplomatic  relations  with  them, 
they  would  include  in  their  Government  only  persons  determined  to 
cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Finally  the  Prime  Minister  said 
that  the  British  Government  would  support  the  proposed  settlement 
at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  guarantee  it  in  post-war  years.2 

Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  was  instructed  to  add  that  the  message  had  been 
drafted  in  close  consultation  with  MM.  Mikolajczyk  and  Romer,  and 
sent  with  their  authorisation,  and  that  a  Russian  rejection  of  the  offer, 
which  had  been  made  with  great  courage  by  the  Polish  Ministers, 
would  have  a  serious  effect  on  British  and  American  opinion.3 


1  M.  Mikolajczyk  said  that  the  Polish  Government  thought  it  most  important  that  Mr- 
Roosevelt  should  take  parallel  action  in  Moscow. 

*  The  Prime  Minister  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  22  that  the  Gurzon 
line  dealt,  at  any  rate  partly,  with  the  frontier  problem,  and  that  the  Russian  demand  for 
'reassurance  against  future  attacks  from  the  west'  was  neither  unreasonable  nor  unjust. 

3  The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  copy  of  his  message  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
telegraphed  to  Stalin  that  he  agreed  with  the  suggestion  for  a  tentative  settlement  of  the 
~  '  *  y,  and  hoped  that  Stalin  would  accept  it. 
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Stalin's  refusal  of  the  British  proposals  for  a  Russo-Polish  settlement:  British 
decision  to  delay  a  reply  :  M.  Mikolajczyk's  visit  to  the  United  States  :  secret 
Russo-Polish  conversations  in  London  :  sudden  increase  in  the  Russian  demands. 
(February  28-June  23,  1944). 

Stalin  received  the  Prime  Minister's  message  in  a  harsh  and  unfriendly 
way.  He  saw  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  on  the  night  of  February  28-9.  He 
tried  to  dismiss  'with  a  snigger5  the  position  of  the  Polish  Govern 
ment.  When  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  said  that  the  Poles  would  not  disavow 
the  Prime  Minister's  proposals,  Stalin  commented  :  6Is  that  serious  ? 
How  handsome  of  them.'  M.  Molotov  confused  the  issue  by  talking 
of  General  Sosnkowski.  After  a  long  argument,  Stalin  said  that  he  had 
little  hope  of  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the  Prime  Minister's  letter. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  Poles  really  wanted  a  settlement.  He  asked 
only  for  the  Curzon  line  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Polish  Govern 
ment.  He  would  not  agree  that  the  Polish  Government  could  not  now 
accept  the  Curzon  line,  and  that  the  reconstruction  of  their  Govern 
ment  should  await  their  return  to  Warsaw. 

Stalin's  formal  reply,  on  March  3,  was  in  similar  terms.  1  The  War 
Cabinet  agreed  with  Mr.  Eden's  view  that  we  could  not  leave 
matters  at  this  stage.2  We  had  an  obligation  to  the  Poles.  We  had 
persuaded  them  to  offer  concessions  and  ought  to  prote  ct  them  against 
Russian  intransigence.  The  Foreign  Office  therefore  drafted  a  reply 
which  was  sent  on  March  7  as  a  message  from  the  Prime  Minister  to 
Stalin.  The  Prime  Minister  repeated  that  his  proposals  gave  the 
Russians  a  de  facto  occupation  of  the  Curzon  line,  and  that,  if  a  general 
Russo-Polish  settlement  were  reached,  we,  and  doubtless  the  Ameri 
cans,  would  support  it  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Force  could  achieve 
much,  but  force  supported  by  the  good  will  of  the  world  could 
achieve  more.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  War  Cabinet  would  be 
sorry  indeed  if  Stalin  could  have  no  relations  with  the  Polish  Govern 
ment  which  we  should  'continue  to  recognise  as  the  Government  of 
the  Ally  for  whom  we  declared  war  upon  Hitler.'  Finally  the  Prime 
Minister  said  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  a  rift  between 
himself  and  Stalin,  since  all  his  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  world  were 
based  upon  the  friendship  and  cooperation  of  the  western  democ 
racies  and  the  U.S.S.R.3 

1  Stalin  said  to  Mr.  Harriman  on  March  4  that  the  Poles  were  'fooling*  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  that,  if  the  Polish  Government  were  not  reconstructed,  a  new  government 
would  appear. 

a  Mr.  Eden's  comment  on  Stalin's  reply  was  that  it  raised  'most  disquieting  thoughts' 
whether  the  Soviet  regime  would  ever  cooperate  with  the  west. 

5  The  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  message  had  been  sent  to,  and  was  approved  by 
President  Roosevelt. 
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Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  was  instructed  to  explain  to  Stalin  that  we  should 
have  to  tell  the  Poles  the  general  sense  of  the  Russian  answer.  The 
answer  might  become  public,  and  cause  great  disappointment  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  Prime  Minister  would  also 
have  to  make  a  statement  in  Parliament.  Furthermore  the  instructions 
sent  to  the  Polish  Underground  Movement  had  anticipated  a  friendly 
settlement.  If  fighting  now  broke  out  between  the  Underground 
movement  and  the  Russian  forces,  the  position  would  be  even  worse. 
We  could  not  give  up  our  recognition  of  the  Polish  Government  in 
London,  and  a  divergence  of  policy  in  the  matter  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  two  western  Powers  would  affect  the  operations 
which  all  three  were  about  to  undertake.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  was 
instructed  to  point  out  the  seriousness  of  these  considerations,  but  not 
to  say  anything  which  might  be  taken  as  a  threat,  or  as  a  change  of 
policy  towards  the  U.S.S.R.;  the  more  difficult  our  affairs  of  state 
became,  the  more  important  was  it  for  us  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  personal  relationships.  Finally  the  Prime  Minister  suggested  that 
the  worst  difficulties  would  be  avoided  if,  without  making  any  formal 
agreement  and  resuming  relations  with  the  Poles,  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment  observed  the  spirit  of  our  proposals. 

Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  asked  at  once  for  an  interview  with  Stalin.  No 
reply  was  given  to  him.  On  March  12  therefore  he  sent  the  Prime 
Minister's  message  to  M.  Molotov  and  again  asked  for  an  interview. 
On  March  16  Stalin  telegraphed  to  the  Prime  Minister  complaining 
of  a  leakage  of  his  (Stalin's)  last  message  to  the  press.  Mr.  Churchill 
replied  that  the  leakage  was  due  to  information  supplied  to  British 
and  American  correspondents  by  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  London; 
M.  Gusev  himself  had  given  the  information  to  the  British  corres 
pondent.1  The  Prime  Minister  again  reminded  Stalin  that  he  would 
soon  have  to  make  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  view  of 
the  failure  to  secure  a  Russo-Polish  arrangement  he  would  have  to 
say  that  we  continued  to  recognise  the  Polish  Government  with 
which  we  had  been  in  unbroken  relationship  since  the  invasion  of 
Poland  in  1939,  and  that  we  now  considered  that  all  questions  of 
territorial  change  must  await  the  armistice  or  Peace  Conference  and 
that  we  could  not  now  recognise  any  forcible  transfer  of  territory. 

Meanwhile  on  March  19  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  had  at  last  seen  M. 
Molotov.  M.  Molotov  said  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  arrange  an 
interview  with  Stalin  because,  in  his  present  military  preoccupations, 
Stalin  had  decided  to  cut  himself  off  from  politics.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr 

1  Stalin  denied  that  M.  Gusev  was  responsible  for  the  leakage.  After  further  investiga 
tion  the  Foreign  Office  found  that  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the 
British  correspondent,  and  that  he  had  obtained  his  facts  not  from  M.  Gusev  but  from 
reports  in  the  American  press.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  was  instructed  at  the  end  of  July  to 
inform  M.  Molotov  accordingly.  The  Foreign  Office  remained  convinced  that  the  original 
leakage,  though  not  made  to  a  British  correspondent,  came  through  the  Soviet  Embassy. 
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did  not  believe  this  explanation,  and  made  it  clear  that  we  expected 
an  answer  from  Stalin.  This  answer  came  in  a  long  and  argumentative 
message  on  March  23  in  which  Stalin  accused  the  Prime  Minister  of 
using  threats  and  of  breaking  the  engagement  which  he  had  made  at 
Teheran.  He  objected  to  the  statement  which  the  Prime  Minister 
proposed  to  make  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Soviet  Government 
were  merely  claiming  the  restoration  of  their  legal  rights  to  territory 
which  'even  Curzon  and  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allied  Powers 
recognised  in  1919  as  being  non-Polish.'  They  had  no  dispute  with 
the  Polish  people,  but  only  with  the  'emigre'  Government  in  London. 
The  Russian  people  would  consider  the  Prime  Minister's  statement 
as  an  undeserved  insult,  and  Stalin  would  regard  it  as  an  unjust  and 
unfriendly  act  towards  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  War  Cabinet  decided  to  delay  sending  an  answer  to  this  message, 
and  meanwhile  to  consult  the  President.  The  Prime  Minister  con 
sidered  that  there  had  been  no  firm  agreement  at  Teheran  about  the 
acceptance  of  the  Curzon  line.  The  Foreign  Office,  however,  thought 
that  Stalin  could  say  that  we  were  committed  in  principle  to  it.  We 
were  indeed  committed,  both  at  Teheran  and  in  our  subsequent 
messages,  to  the  Curzon  line  as  part  of  a  general  agreement.  It  was 
also  probably  in  Polish  interests  that  the  Russians  should  also  be 
committed  to  the  whole  settlement,  since  otherwise  they  might  argue 
that  they  were  free  to  ask  for  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  line  of  1939. 
Stalin  had  been  consistent  in  asking  only  for  two  things—the  Curzon 
line  and  a  reconstitution  of  the  Polish  Government.  Whatever  doubts 
we  might  have  about  the  future,  we  could  not  at  present  accuse  the 
Russians  of  any  breach  of  faith. 

The  War  Cabinet  decided  that  the  answer  to  Stalin  should  be  sent 
in  the  name  of  the  British  Government,  and  not  as  a  personal  message 
from  the  Prime  Minister.*  The  message  should  state  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  not  gone  back  on  what  he  had  thought  just  and  reason 
able  at  Teheran.  He  had  advised  the  Poles  to  accept  the  Curzon  line, 
and  his  messages  to  Stalin  had  suggested  a  working  arrangement  to 
get  over  the  difficulty  that  the  Poles  found  themselves  unable  to  agree 
publicly  to  the  Curzon  line  in  isolation  from  other  important  issues 
concerning  the  future  of  Poland  which  could  not  be  settled  at  present. 
We  felt  strongly  that  some  such  working  arrangement  was  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Polish  Underground 
Movement  which  was  controlled  by  the  Polish  Government  in 
London.  In  view  of  the  Russian  rejection  of  our  proposals,  a  formal 
settlement  of  the  frontier  question,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  would 
have  to  be  postponed  until  the  Peace  Conference.  We  could  only 

1  See  also  below,  p.  288. 
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maintain  our  previous  position  that  we  did  not  recognise  territorial 
changes  effected  during  the  war  other  than  by  agreement  between 
the  parties  concerned.  We  must  continue  to  regard  the  Polish  Govern 
ment  in  London  as  the  legitimate  Government  of  Poland.  This 
Government  controlled  important  armed  forces  now  fighting  with  us, 
and  our  relations  had  not  been  interrupted  since  the  German  attack 
on  Poland.  If  the  Soviet  Government  would  not  discuss  the  matter 
further,  we  could  only  withdraw  our  mediation  and  announce  its 
failure,  but  we  did  not  wish  to  insult  or  discredit  our  Russian  ally.1 

On  April  7  Count  Raczynski  gave  the  Foreign  Office  a  memo 
randum  describing  a  satisfactory  agreement  between  the  Polish 
Underground  forces  in  Volhynia  and  the  advancing  Soviet  armies  in 
the  area.  The  Poles  were  still  nervous,  but  hoped  that  similar  contacts 
might  be  made  elsewhere.  In  these  circumstances  the  Foreign  Office 
suggested  that  the  reply  to  Stalin  and  the  proposed  parliamentary 
statement  should  be  held  over  until  the  situation  was  more  clear. 
The  Foreign  Office  also  seems  to  have  thought  that  we  should  have 
more  chance  of  influencing  the  Russians  after  our  cross-channel  in 
vasion  had  taken  place.  Hence  no  personal  messages  about  Poland 
were  exchanged  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  Stalin  during  April 
or  May.2  On  May  24  the  Prime  Minister  made  a  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  which  he  tried  to  remove  Russian  suspicions 
of  our  motives.3 

At  the  end  of  May  the  Foreign  Office  considered  that  the  relations 
between  the  Poles  and  the  Red  Army  were  better  than  the  Polish 
Government  had  expected.  On  the  other  hand  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment  were  evidently  trying  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  Polish 
Government  and  to  find  Poles  who  were  willing  to  serve  them.  The 
Polish  Government  continued  to  think  that  the  loyalty  of  the  Under 
ground  Movement  to  them  enabled  them  to  resist  Russian  pressure 
because  the  Russians  needed  the  collaboration  of  the  Polish  forces. 
A  new  Russian  move  seemed  to  confirm  this  view.  On  May  23  M. 
Romer  told  Mr.  Eden  that— on  Russian  initiative4— M.  Lebedev, 
Soviet  Minister  to  the  Allied  Governments  established  in  London, 
had  held  a  secret  meeting  with  M.  Grabski,  President  of  the  Polish 
National  Council  in  London.  A  second  meeting  took  place  on  May  3 1 
at  which  M.  Grabski  proposed  that  a  special  delegation  headed  by 
the  Polish  Prime  Minister  should  go  to  Moscow  to  conclude  a  treaty 

1  In  sending  a  copy  of  this  draft  message  to  President  Roosevelt  the  Prime  Minister  said 
that  he  believed  the  Soviet  bark  to  be  worse  than  their  bite.  They  did  not  want  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  western  Allies,  and  might  be  more  careful  about  Poland  without 
giving  us  any  assurances  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Churchill  suggested  the  President  might  now 
invite  M.  Mikolajczyk  to  the  United  States.  The  President  replied  on  April  5  that  he 
agreed  with  the  terms  of  the  message. 

2  See  also,  below,  p.  291. 

8  Parl.  Deb.,  5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  400,  cols.  778-9. 

4  The  Russians  had  made  in  March  the  first  suggestion  for  contact  of  this  kind. 
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supplementing  the  Soviet-Polish  agreement  of  July,  1941,  and  settling 
the  question  of  collaboration  between  the  Polish  Underground  organi 
sation  and  the  Soviet  forces.  The  delegation  would  discuss  post-war 
relations  and  the  frontier  question.  The  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  would  take  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  M.  Benes 
also  called  on  M.  Mikolajczyk  to  tell  him  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
communicate  the  views  of  the  Soviet  Government  on  certain  questions 
which  the  latter  felt  it  difficult  to  raise  with  the  Poles.  The  Russians 
sincerely  wanted  an  agreement,  and  recognised  that  the  composition 
of  the  Polish  Government  was  a  matter  which  concerned  the  Poles, 
but  they  objected  to  General  Sosnkowski  and  to  M.  Kot  and  General 
Kukiel. 

At  this  point  M.  Mikolajczyk  went  to  the  United  States.  He  came 
back  to  London  on  June  14  well  satisfied  with  his  visit.  He  said  that 
the  President  thought  that  the  Polish  frontier  should  run  east  of  Lwow 
and  should  include  Konigsberg  as  well  as  Silesia,  and  that  he  had 
some  hope  of  persuading  Stalin  to  give  up  Vilna.  The  Foreign  Office 
thought  that  the  President—not  for  the  first  time—was  dangerously 
vague  and  optimistic.  Mr.  Churchill  warned  M.  Mikolajczyk  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  retaining  Vilna  and  that  the  Poles  would  be 
wise  to  give  up  Lwow.  He  also  said  that  the  Poles  should  not  put  too 
much  emphasis  on  some  favourable  remarks  which  Stalin  had  made 
to  a  Polish-American  Professor  Lange  whom  he  had  invited  to 
Moscow.*  The  Russian  change  of  attitude  might  well  be  due  only  to  a 
wish  to  get  the  help  of  the  Polish  Underground  Movement  which  was 
turning  out  to  be  of  more  value  than  they  had  expected. 

The  Prime  Minister's  warning  was  justified.  M.  Mikolajczyk  saw 
M.  Lebedev  on  June  20  and  22.  The  meetings  were  friendly.  M. 
Lebedev  had  no  proposals  to  make,  but  found  no  difficulties  in 
M.  Mikolajczyk's  suggestions  for  a  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations 
and  a  common  plan  of  action  for  military  collaboration  and  adminis 
tration.  M.  Lebedev  made  it  clear  that  the  Soviet  Government  still 
regarded  the  Curzon  line  as  the  only  acceptable  frontier;  he  did  not 
rule  out  of  discussion  M.  Mikolajczyk's  proposal  for  a  temporary 
demarcation  line.  On  June  23,  however,  there  was  a  sudden  change. 
M.  Lebedev  said  that,  before  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations, 
the  Soviet  Government  would  insist  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministers  obnoxious  to  them,  and  the  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
Polish  Government  to  include  representatives  of  the  'democratic* 
Poles  from  Great  Britain,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  States  and  the 
National  Council  in  Warsaw.  The  new  government  would  condemn 
the  previous  administration  for  their  error  over  Katyn,  and  would 

1  Professor  Lange  (of  the  University  of  Chicago)  and  a  Polish- American  Catholic  priest, 
Fr.  S.  Orlemanski,  had  visited  Moscow  at  Russian  invitation,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  President.  On  their  return  to  the  United  States  they  spoke  enthusiastically  about 
Stalin's  wish  for  a  strong,  free,  and  independent  Poland. 
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accept  the  Curzon  line  (leaving  Lwow  to  Russia).  M.  Lebedev  pre 
sented  these  terms  on  a  'take  it  or  leave  it  basis.'  In  these  circum 
stances  M.  Mikolajczyk  could  reply  only  that  he  had  nothing  more 
to  say.* 


(in) 

The  enigma  of  Russian  policy:  the  Pravda  article  of  January  77,  1944: 
the  Prime  Minister's  proposal  for  a  temporary  division  of  spheres  of  action  in 
the  Balkans:  American  objections  to  the  proposal. 

As  Mr.  Eden  had  noted  on  Stalin's  message  of  March  3,  1944,  to  the 
Prime  Minister^  the  indifference  of  the  Russians  to  the  views  of  their 
Western  allies  on  the  Polish  question  raised  'most  disquieting  thoughts.3 
British  policy  was  based  on  the  idea  of  cooperation  with  the  Russians 
after  the  war.  Without  such  cooperation  the  result  of  victory  over 
Germany  would  be  merely  to  substitute  one  danger  for  another,  and 
to  delay—perhaps  indefinitely— the  economic  recovery  of  Europe. 
The  British  Government  therefore  were  willing  to  go  a  very  long  way 
in  conceding  Soviet  demands.  Even  if  they  had  doubts  of  Russian 
good  will,  they  could  hardly  shew  them.  They  could  not  assume  a 
break  with  the  Russians  to  be  inevitable,  and,  if  it  were  not  inevit 
able,  the  only  sensible  policy  was  to  act  as  though  the  Russians  were 
not  less  anxious  than  themselves  for  collaboration. 

The  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  intentions  of  the  small  governing 
oligarchy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  apparent  in  minor  as  well  as  in  major 
questions.  Thus  on  January  17,  1944,  Pravda  published  a  story  from 
its  'Cairo  correspondent'  of  an  alleged  meeting  of  two  British  repre 
sentatives  with  Ribbentrop  to  discuss  the  terms  of  a  separate  peace. 
The  Foreign  Office  had  evidence,  including  a  statement  by  the  Soviet 
press  attache  at  Chungking  to  a  member  of  the  British  Embassy,  that 
the  Soviet  Government  had  sent  out  special  instructions  that  the 
report  should  be  given  wide  publicity.  The  Foreign  Office  also  estab 
lished  the  fact  that  Pravda  had  no  correspondent  in  Cairo.  The  Prime 
Minister  telegraphed  a  long  message  to  Stalin  pointing  out  the 
damaging  effect  of  reports  of  this  kind.  Stalin  made  a  somewhat 

1  On  this  same  day  the  Union  of  Polish  Patriots  (a  Communist  body  formed  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  spring  of  1943)  declared  its  unwillingness  to  recognise  the  Polish 
Government  in  London.  They  alleged  that  this  Government  was  based  on  the  'illegal 
constitution  of  1935'  and  that  the  ereal  representatives'  of  the  Polish  people  were 
the  'Polish  National  Council  of  the  Homeland'  which  was  preparing  the  way  for  the 
formation  of  a  Provisional  National  Government.  This  declaration  was  not  made  public 
until  July  i .  The  charge  of  illegality  had  not  been  previously  made  in  Russian  or  Russian- 
sponsored  propaganda  against  the  Polish  Government  in  London. 

2  See  above,  p.  285,  note  2. 
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argumentative  but  not  unfriendly  reply,  and  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr 
reported  on  February  13  that  the  Russians  did  not  seem  dissatisfied 
with  the  existing  state  of  Anglo-Russian  relations.  M.  Maisky,  in 
talking  to  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  about  the  Pravda  story,  had  agreed  that 
the  Soviet  Government  would  clike  to  see  the  whole  thing  forgotten.' 


At  the  beginning  of  April  Lord  Halifax  reported  that  Mr.  Hull  felt 
that  'the  tide  of  Moscow  and  Teheran3  had  ebbed,  and  that  he  was 
inclined  to  favour  'a  very  plain-spoken  approach3  by  the  President 
and  the  Prime  Minister  to  Stalin  'pointing  out  to  him  where  we 
should  get  to  if  he  went  on  taking  one-sided  action.31  The  Prime 
Minister  agreed  with  this  plan,  and  thought  that  meanwhile  we 
should  'relapse  into  a  moody  silence  so  far  as  Stalin  is  concerned.5 
Mr.  Churchill  would  send  no  more  personal  telegrams,  and  Sir  A. 
Clark  Kerr  should  not  ask  for  interviews.  Mr.  Churchill  was  'anxious 
to  save  as  many  Poles  as  possible  from  being  murdered.3  Argument 
with  the  Russians  merely  made  them  angry,  but  events  would  soon 
compel  them  to  come  to  us  with  questions  to  which  we  should  be  in 
no  hurry  to  reply.  Mr.  Churchill  could  not  feel  any  confidence  in  the 
Communist  leaders;  he  did  not  wish  'to  go  back  on  our  desire'  to 
establish  friendly  relations  with  them,  but  'our  and  especially  my 
very  courteous  and  even  effusive  personal  approaches  have  had  a  bad 
effect.3  Mr.  Eden  agreed  that  we  should  discontinue  for  a  time  any 
personal  messages,  but  thought  that  Mr.  Hull's  proposal  would  lead 
only  to  more  argument,  and  that  we  should  not  conclude  that  the 
Russians  had  decided  not  to  cooperate  with  us.  Nonetheless  Mr.  Eden 
was  disturbed  at  the  Russian  attitude.  On  April  3,  he  noted  on  a 
departmental  minute  putting  the  least  unfavourable  interpretation  of 
the  Russian  behaviour  that  he  would  'dearly  like  to  accept3  such  a 
summing-up,  but  that  he  was  increasingly  afraid  that  Russia  had  vast 
aims  which  might  include  'the  domination  of  eastern  Europe  and  even 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  "communising33  of  much  that  remains.3 


On  May  4  the  Prime  Minister  asked  Mr.  Eden  for  a  short  paper  on 
'the  brute  issues  between  us  and  the  Soviet  Government  which  are 
developing  in  Italy,  in  Roumania,  in  Bulgaria,  in  Yugoslavia,  and 
above  all,  in  Greece  .  .  .  Broadly  speaking  the  issue  is :  are  we  going 
to  acquiesce  in  the  Communisation  of  the  Balkans  and  perhaps  of 
Italy  ?  .  .  .  I  am  of  opinion  on  the  whole  that  we  ought  to  come  to 
a  definite  conclusion  about  it,  and  that  if  our  conclusion  is  that  we 
resist  the  Communist  infusion  and  invasion  we  should  put  it  to  them 

1  The  State  Department  was  at  this  time  much  worried  over  the  hostility  shewn  by  the 
Russians  to  the  American  advisers  to  the  Iranian  Government.  See  below,  p.  316 
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pretty  plainly  at  the  best  moment  that  military  events  permit.  We 
should  of  course  have  to  consult  the  United  States  first.'1 

On  May  5  Mr.  Eden  told  M.  Gusev  that,  in  return  for  our  willing 
ness  to  let  the  Soviet  Government  take  the  lead  in  policy  with  regard 
to  Roumania,  we  felt  entitled  to  ask  them  to  support  our  policy  in 
Greece.  M.  Gusev  reported  to  Mr.  Eden  on  May  18  that  the  Soviet 
Government  agreed  with  this  suggestion,  but  wanted  to  know  whether 
we  had  consulted  the  Americans  about  it.  Lord  Halifax  was  therefore 
instructed  to  ask  the  State  Department  whether  they  would  agree  to 
our  telling  the  Russians  that  we  should  take  the  lead  in  Greece,  and 
the  Russians  in  Roumania.  We  were  basing  this  proposal  on  'military 
realities.'  It  would  not  affect  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
three  Powers  at  the  Peace  Conference.  We  were  not  'carving  up'  the 
Balkans  into  spheres  of  influence,  still  less  excluding  the  United  States 
from  the  formulation  or  execution  of  Allied  policy. 

Lord  Halifax  mentioned  the  proposal  to  Mr.  Hull  on  May  30.  Mr. 
Hull  was  clearly  nervous  about  it.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  message 
to  the  President  about  the  proposal  on  May  31.2  He  spoke  of  the 
'disquieting  signs  of  a  possible  divergence  of  policy  between  ourselves 
and  the  Russians  in  regard  to  the  Balkan  countries,  and  in  particular 
towards  Greece.'  The  Prime  Minister  explained  that  we  had  already 
suggested  to  the  Russians  a  practical  arrangement.  Lord  Halifax 
—who  had  not  mentioned  this  fact— now  found  the  State  Department 
worried  that  we  had  not  consulted  them  before  putting  the  proposal 
to  the  Soviet  Government.  The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  to  Lord 
Halifax  on  June  8  that  there  was  no  question  of  spheres  of  influence. 
'We  all  have  to  act  together,  but  some  one  must  be  playing  the  hand 
...  no  fate  could  be  worse  for  any  country  than  to  be  subjected  in 
these  times  to  decisions  reached  by  triangular  or  quadrangular  tele 
graphing.'  The  President  replied  on  June  1 1  that  'the  military  respons 
ible  government  in  any  given  territory  will  inevitably  make  decisions 
required  by  military  developments,'  but  that  'the  natural  tendency 
for  such  decisions  to  extend  to  other  than  military  fields  would  be 
strengthened  by  an  agreement  of  the  type  suggested.'  The  President 

1  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  note,  see  Churchill,  VI,  63-4.  On  June  7 
Mr.  Eden  submitted  a  memorandum  on  Russian  intentions  in  the  Balkans.  The  memo 
randum  distinguished  between  the  'communisation'  of  the  Balkans  and  the  spread  of 
Russian  interests  in  the  area.  The  Russians,  under  the  influence  of  victory,  were  reviving 
their  traditional  policy  of  establishing  governments  in  the  Balkans  subservient  to  Russian 
demands,  but  there  was  as  yet  no  evidence  of  a  deliberate  attempt  at  communisation.  We 
were  indeed  ourselves  responsible  for  the  existing  situation  in  which  communist-led  move 
ments  were  the  most  powerful  elements  in  Yugoslavia  and  Greece.  The  Foreign  Office 
considered  that,  since  the  Russians  had  rejected  our  proposals  for  confederations  in  south 
east  Europe,  and  since  neither  we  nor  they  could  give  up  an  interest  in  the  Balkans  as  a 
whole,  our  only  feasible  plan  was  to  maintain  our  position  in  Greece  and  Turkey, 
encourage  friendship  between  these  two  countries,  and  do  what  we  could  to  spread  our 
influence  elsewhere  without  directly  challenging  the  Russians. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  messages  to  the  President  and  Lord  Halifax,  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Churchill,  VI,  64-6. 
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thought  that  arrangements  should  be  made  'to  establish  consultative 
machinery  to  dispel  misunderstanding  and  restrain  the  tendency 
towards  the  development  of  exclusive  spheres.' 

The  Prime  Minister  was  unwilling  to  accept  these  American  suspi 
cions  of  anything  like  a  return  to  the  doctrine  of  a  balance  of  power. 
He  replied  at  once  that  he  was  much  concerned  at  the  President's 
message.  A  consultative  committee  would  be  ca  mere  obstruction, 
always  overriden  in  any  case  of  emergency  by  direct  interchanges' 
between  the  President  and  himself  or  between  them  and  Stalin.  Mr. 
Churchill  suggested  giving  the  plan  a  three  months'  trial.  Although 
the  State  Department  sent  an  official  reply  in  the  terms  of  the  Presi 
dent's  message,  the  President  agreed  to  the  proposal  for  a  three 
months'  trial  on  condition  that  we  made  it  clear  that  we  were  'not 
establishing  any  post-war  spheres  of  influence.'1 

In  spite  of  his  acceptance  of  a  three  months'  trial,  the  President 
remained  uneasy.  Mr.  Hull  was  entirely  unconvinced,  and  seems  to 
have  persuaded  the  President  to  raise  the  question  again,  and  to  say, 
in  a  message  of  June  22,  that  the  United  States  Government  were 
especially  disturbed  because  they  had  been  consulted  only  after  we 
had  made  the  proposal  to  the  Russians.  The  Prime  Minister  then 
gave  the  President  a  longer  explanation  of  his  policy.2  The  President 
sent  a  friendly  answer,  but  the  Russians  now  saw  a  tactical  advantage 
for  themselves  in  the  American  unwillingness  to  regard  Greece  as 
temporarily  within  the  sphere  of  British  initiative.  Mr.  Eden  had  told 
M.  Gusev  on  June  19  of  the  President's  approval  and  of  our  hope 
that  the  Russians  would  agree  to  the  plan.  M.  Gusev  answered  in  a 
letter  of  June  30  that,  in  view  of  the  American  doubts,  the  Soviet 
Government  thought  it  necessary  to  consider  the  matter  further,  and 
were  themselves  taking  it  up  with  the  United  States. 

The  Prime  Minister  minuted  somewhat  angrily:  'Does  this  mean 
that  all  we  had  settled  with  the  Russians  now  goes  down  through  the 
pedantic  interference  of  the  United  States?'  Mr.  Churchill  tried 
again  to  get  the  acceptance  of  his  plan.  He  telegraphed  to  Stalin  on 
July  12  that,  although  the  Americans  had  agreed  to  the  plan,  Stalin 
himself  seemed  to  find  difficulties  in  it.  The  Prime  Minister  asked 
whether  Stalin  would  not  accept  a  three  months'  trial*  Stalin 
answered  that  since  the  Americans  had  doubts  about  the  plan,  it 
would  be  better  to  await  their  views.3 

On  this  same  day,  however,  the  United  States  Government  had 
told  the  Russians  that  they  accepted  the  plan  on  a  three  months'  basis 
but  that  they  did  not  want  it  to  lead  to  a  division  of  the  Balkans  into 

1  For  the  text  of  these  exchanges,  see  Churchill,  VI,  66-7. 

*  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  message,  see  Churchill,  VI,  67-8. 

3  For  the  exchange  of  telegrams  with  Stalin,  see  Churchill,  VI,  69-71. 
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spheres  of  influence  or  to  prejudice  the  efforts  to  direct  Allied  policy 
along  lines  of  collaboration.  The  British  Embassy  at  Washington  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  told  of  this  reply  until  July  25.  Sir  R.  I. 
Campbell*  then  reported  it  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Meanwhile  the 
Russians  had  sent  a  mission  to  E.L.A.S.2  in  Greece  without  previous 
consultation  with  the  British  Government.  Mr.  Eden  had  protested 
strongly  to  M.  Gusev  about  this  action,  and  did  not  wish  to  discuss 
any  general  agreement  until  the  question  of  the  Russian  mission  had 
been  settled. 


(iv) 

The  surrender  of  Roumania:  the  question  of  the  Bulgarian  armistice: 
extension  of  Russian  control  in  southeast  Europe. 

The  Prime  Minister's  proposal  was  thus  left  aside  for  a  time,  but  soon 
reappeared  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  Finland  asked  the  Russians 
for  terms  on  August  25,  1944.  The  Russians  opened  an  offensive 
in  Roumania  on  August  20.  Three  days  later  King  Michael  carried 
out  a  coup  d*etat  against  the  collaborationist  government  of  General 
Antonescu  and  at  once  began  to  surrender.3  On  September  12  a 
Roumanian  delegation,  headed  by  a  Communist,  signed  a  formal 
armistice  agreement  in  Moscow.  The  Roumanian  surrender  was 
made  to  the  United  Nations,  but  the  preamble  stated  that  the  imple 
mentation  of  the  terms  was  entrusted  to  the  control  of  the  Soviet  High 
Command  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Allied  Powers.  The  Allied  Control 
Commission  was  also  described  as  working  under  the  general  direction 
of  this  Command.  The  terms  thus  perpetuated  the  Prime  Minister's 
plan  for  a  temporary  division  of  spheres  of  influence ;  the  Russians 
would  certainly  use  the  wording  of  the  armistice  to  justify  them  in 
disregarding  American  views  on  joint  consultation.4 

1  British  Minister  at  Washington. 

2  See  below,  chapter  XVIII. 

8  A  new  government,  formed  under  General  Satanescu,  was  primarily  military  in  com 
position,  but  included  representatives  of  the  four  main  political  parties. 

4  Throughout  the  latter  half  of  1943  the  British  Government  had  received  a  number  of 
'peace-feelers'  from  Roumanian  sources.  They  had  mentioned  these  approaches  to  the 
Americans  and  Russians,  and  had  agreed  at  the  Moscow  Conference  to  consider  only  an 
offer  by  a  duly  authorised  emissary  to  sign  an  unconditional  surrender  to  the  three 
principal  Allies.  Other  approaches  were  made  in  February  and  March,  1944.  The 
Roumanians  were  then  told  that,  if  they  waited  to  surrender  until  an  Allied  force  could 
protect  them,  they  would  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  Allied  victory,  and  that  they 
must  assist  in  an  Allied  invasion  of  the  Balkans,  and  not  merely  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
Roumanians  would  not  risk  German  hostility,  and,  although  discussions  with  them  had 
drifted  on,  they  had  had  no  result.  Between  the  end  of  April  and  early  June,  1944,  there 
had  been  a  sharp  exchange  of  messages  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  M.  Molotov 
over  an  unfounded  Russian  allegation  that  a  British  mission  had  been  sent  secretly  to 
Roumania  *for  purposes  unknown  to  the  Soviet  Government.'  Even  after  Sir  A.  Clark 
Kerr  had  shewn  that  these  charges  were  unfounded,  M.  Molotov  made  no  apology  for 
the  offensive  tone  of  his  enquiry. 
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The  Bulgarians  had  also  offered  to  surrender,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  this  surrender  took  place  were  again,  from  the  British  point 
of  view,  disquieting.  On  August  26  the  Bulgarian  Government1  (after 
sending  an  emissary  to  Cairo)  announced  that  they  had  decided  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  complete  neutrality,  and  had  therefore  presented  a 
note  to  the  German  Legation  requesting  the  withdrawal  of  German 
troops  from  Bulgarian  territory.  The  Secretary  of  State  then  asked 
the  Soviet  Government  not  to  encourage  the  Bulgarians  to  think 
that  the  Allies  would  accept  a  change  to  neutrality.  The  Russians 
answered  by  opening  a  violent  press  and  radio  campaign  against 
the  Bulgarian  Government,  but  on  August  29  informed  the  British 
Government  that  they  did  not  wish  to  take  part  officially  in  the 
consideration  of  terms  of  surrender  for  Bulgaria  since  they  were  not  at 
war  with  her. 

Meanwhile  a  new  Bulgarian  Government  was  formed.  On  Septem 
ber  4  this  Government  repeated  the  statement  that  Bulgaria  would 
follow  a  policy  of  neutrality.  A  day  later— without  any  previous 
consultation  with  the  western  Powers— M.  Molotov  announced  that 
the  Soviet  Government  intended  to  declare  war  on  Bulgaria.  A 
Russian  army  invaded  the  country;  the  new  Government  was  over 
thrown  by  a  communist  coup  d'tiat,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  adminis 
tration  predominantly  communist,  which  asked  the  Russians  for  an 
armistice  and  declared  war  on  Germany.  The  Soviet  Government 
then  proposed  that  the  armistice  should  be  negotiated  not  in  Cairo, 
where  the  preliminary  Bulgarian  overtures  had  been  made,  but  in 
Moscow.  The  Foreign  Office  refused  Moscow,  and  the  Russians  sug 
gested  Ankara.  They  also  asked  that  the  armistice  should  be  signed 
by  a  Russian  general;  that  Bulgaria  should  be  given  co-belligerent 
status;  that  the  Allied  Control  Commission,  as  in  Roumania  and 
Finland,  should  be  under  Russian  direction,  and  that  the  British  and 
American  representatives  should  act  merely  as  observers  and  liaison 
officers. 

The  Foreign  Office  view  was  that  we  could  agree  to  hold  the  nego 
tiations  at  Ankara,  and  to  a  double  signature  of  the  armistice,  i.e. 
General  Wilson  would  sign  for  us  (and,  if  they  agreed,  for  the  Ameri 
cans),  and  a  Russian  general  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
We  should  probably  have  to  agree  to  Russian  chairmanship  of  the 
Allied  Control  Commission,  but  we  should  insist  upon  an  equal  share 
for  the  Americans  and  ourselves  with  the  Russians  in  the  actual  work 
and  responsibility  of  the  Commission.  We  could  not  allow  Bulgaria 

1  King  Boris  of  Bulgaria  had  died  in  August,  1943;  his  son,  King  Simeon,  was  a  boy  of 
six,  and  a  Regency  Council  had  been  formed  under  the  direction  of  King  Boris'  brother , 
Prince  Cyril. 
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co-belligerent  status,  and  we  should  have  to  insist  upon  the  evacua 
tion  of  Greek  and  Yugoslav  territory  by  Bulgarian  troops  as  a 
preliminary  condition  of  any  discussions.1 

Mr.  Eden  was  at  this  time  with  the  Prime  Minister  at  Quebec. 
They  telegraphed  on  September  17  that,  although  the  Soviet  action 
was  'exasperating  and  disingenuous/  we  had  recognised  that  the 
Russians  should  take  the  lead  in  Bulgaria  if  they  accepted  our  claim 
to  do  so  in  Greece.  On  this  condition  we  might  agree  to  their  pro 
posals  other  than  the  grant  of  co-belligerency.  We  might  also  try  to 
extend  this  arrangement  for  a  division  of  influence  to  the  Balkans  as  a 
whole.  The  Americans  would  probably  dislike  the  proposal,  but  the 
Prime  Minister  would  speak  to  the  President  about  it.  On  his  return 
to  England,  however,  Mr.  Eden  came  round  to  the  Foreign  Office 
view  that  we  ought  not  to  offer  a  'bargain'  over  Bulgaria.  We  could 
allow  Soviet  predominance  in  Finland  and  Roumania,  but  we  could 
not  do  so  in  a  country  which  bordered  on  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Turkey.  The  Prime  Minister  accepted  this  view. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  Roumania  and  Bulgaria  from  the  war,  the 
Russians  were  free  to  enter  Yugoslavia,  and  Marshal  Tito's  attitude 
towards  his  British  patrons  at  once  became  more  aggressive.  The 
Soviet  Government  had  already  signed  a  treaty  with  Czechoslovakia,2 
and  Hungary  was  prevented  from  changing  sides  only  by  German 

1  See  also  below,  p.  308. 

2  The  British  Government  recognised  in  December,  1939,  as  representative  of  the 
Czechoslovak  nation,  a  Czechoslovak  National  Committee  formed  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Benes.  After  the  collapse  of  France  this  Committee,  and  most  of  the  Czechoslovak 
troops  who  had  been  fighting  in  France,  escaped  to  Great  Britain.  The  Committee  then 
declared  itself  the  Provisional  Government  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  was  recognised  as  such 
by  the  British  Government.  In  August,  1942,  the  British  Government  informed  M.Jan 
Masaryk,  Czechslovak  Foreign  Minister,  that  they  did  not  recognise  any  territorial 
changes  effected  with  regard  to  Czechoslovakia  'in  and  since  1938.' 

The  Soviet  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  had  accepted  the  German  annexation  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  and  the  creation  of  a  separate  Slovak  Republic.  They  did  not 
change  this  policy  until  after  the  German  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  They  then  recognised 
the  Provisional  Government  as  the  national  Government  of  Czechoslovakia,  but  Dr. 
Benes— warned  by  the  Russian  use  of  Polish  Communists— was  afraid  of  the  possibility 
that  similar  use  might  be  made  of  Czechoslovakia^  Communists  in  exile  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
He  therefore  accepted  in  December,  1943,  a  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  and  guarantee 
between  Czechoslovakia  and  the  U.S.S.R.  M.  Benes  first  mentioned  to  the  Foreign  Office 
in  May,  1943,  the  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Government  for  an  agreement.  The  Foreign 
Office  did  not  regard  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  as  opportune,  since  it  was  likely  to 
exacerbate  Czecho-Polish  relations,  and  make  the  restoration  of  Polish-Soviet  relations 
more  difficult.  Furthermore  the  British  Government  had— or  thought  they  had— an  agree 
ment  with  the  Russians  (made  with  M.  Mplotov  while  he  was  in  London  in  1942)  that 
neither  Power  would  conclude  without  previous  mutual  discussion  a  treaty  with  any  of  the 
smaller  Allies.  The  purpose  of  this  'self-denying  ordinance',  from  the  British  side,  was  to 
avoid  competitive  bargaining  for  the  support  of  these  smaller  States  and  to  maintain 
post-war  collaboration  between  the  three  Great  Powers  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  view 
of  Russian  insistence,  however,  the  British  Government  gave  up  the  'self-denying  ordin 
ance'  and  acquiesced  in  the  Russo-Czechoslovak  treaty  if  it  included  a  protocol  providing 
for  ^  the  adherence  of  any  third  party  bordering  on  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Czechoslovakia 
which  had  been  the  object  of  German  aggression  during  the  war. 

In  May,  1944,  M.  Benes  signed  another  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  providing  for 
the  transfer  of  civil  administration  in  liberated  Czechoslovak  territory  to  the  Czechoslovak 
Government. 
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control.1  Meanwhile  in  Poland  the  Russians  were  working  openly  for 
the  establishment  of  a  puppet  government,  and  their  attitude  towards 
the  Polish  revolt  in  Warsaw  had  brought  about  a  serious  crisis  with 
the  western  Powers.2  In  other  matters  also  they  seemed  to  be  refusing 
to  cooperate  with  the  western  Powers.  They  were  trying  to  coerce  the 
Iranian  Government  into  granting  them  exclusive  rights  to  oil  con 
cessions  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  country. 3  At  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Conference  they  brought  forward  a  demand  for  separate  repre 
sentation,  in  the  new  World  Organisation,  for  each  of  the  sixteen 
constituent  Republics  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  were  insisting  upon  a 
right  of  veto  for  the  Great  Powers  in  the  proposed  Security  Council.4 


1  In  the  latter  part  of  1943  the  Hungarians,  like  the  Roumanians,  wanted  to  get  out  of 
the  war,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  both  German  reprisals  and  a  Russian  occupation. 
The  British  Government  treated  the  Hungarian  approaches  as  they  treated  those  from 
Roumania,  i.e.  they  informed  the  Russians  and  Americans  of  them,  and  made  it  clear 
to  the  Hungarians  that  they  could  not  surrender  only  to  the  Western  Powers,  and  that 
they  must  make  some  positive  contribution  to  the  Allied  victory.  The  German  occupation 
of  Hungary  in  March,  1 944,  had  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  Hungarian  attempts  to 
change  sides,  but  in  the  early  autumn  of  1944,  the  Regent  and  the  Hungarian  Govern 
ment  realised  that  a  Russian  occupation  was  certain.  They  tried  to  mitigate  its  severity 
by  an  early  surrender.  On  September  22  General  Nadoy  came  to  Italy  in  a  Hungarian 
aeroplane  with  a  message  from  Admiral  Horthy  authorising  him  to  ask  for  an  armistice. 
The  Foreign  Office  instructed  the  British  Ambassadors  in  Washington  and  Moscow  to 
inform  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Ambassadors  of  this  approach,  and  to  say  that 
General  Nadoy  seemed  to  be  a  suitable  channel.  The  United  States  Government  agreed, 
but  the  Soviet  Government  replied  that  they  did  not  regard  General  Nadoy  as  a  duly 
authorised  representative.  On  October  6  M.  Molotov  told  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  that  a 
Hungarian  mission  was  in  Moscow  with  authority  to  conduct  negotiations.  The  Hungarian 
Government  offered  to  join  in  fighting  the  Germans.  They  asked  for  the  occupation  of 
Budapest  by  Soviet  troops,  and  also  put  forward  a  request  that  Roumanian  forces  should 
not  cross  the  frontier  established  in  1940.  The  Soviet  Government  proposed  to  reply  that 
Hungarian  forces  and  civilian  officials  must  be  withdrawn  from  Czechoslovak,  Yugoslav 
and  Roumanian  territories  occupied  since  1937.  The  British  and  United  States  Govern 
ments  approved  these  terms,  and  agreed  that  negotiations  should  take  place  in  Moscow. 
The  Hungarian  Government  accepted  the  terms,  but  on  October  1 6  the  Germans  carried 
out  a  second  coup  at  Budapest  and  established  a  new  puppet  government  which  denounced 
the  armistice  negotiations.  Hungary  therefore  suffered  a  Russian  military  invasion.  A 
provisional  government,  established  with  Russian  support  in  the  east  of  the  country, 
signed  an  armistice  on  January  20,  1945,  but  fighting  continued  in  Budapest  until  mid- 
February  and  in  western  Hungary  until  mid-April.  See  also  below,  pp.  479-80. 

2  See  below,  Chapter  XV. 

3  See  below,  Chapter  XV. 

4  See  below,  Chapter  XXVI. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

British  attempts  to  secure  help  for  the  Poles  in  the 
Warsaw  insurrection:  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Mr.  Eden  to  Moscow,  October  9-18,  1944:  further 
unsuccessful  British  negotiations  to  bring  about  a  Russo- 
Polish  settlement:  Russian  demands  for  an  oil  con 
cession  in  Iran 


W 

Formation  of  the  Russian-sponsored  Polish  Committee  of  National  Liberation; 
M.  Mikolajczyk's  visit  to  Moscow:  outbreak  of  the  Warsaw  insurrection. 

AER  the  sudden  end  to  the  discussions  between  M.  Mikolaj- 
czyk  and  M.  Lebedev  in  London*  the  Foreign  Office  were 
afraid  that,  unless  the  Poles  took  some  positive  step  towards 
meeting  the  Russian  demands,  especially  with  regard  to  the  changes 
in  the  Government,  the  Russians  might  just  go  ahead  with  their  own 
plans.  M.  Mikolajczyk  asked  whether  we  would  propose  to  the 
Russians  that  he  should  visit  Moscow  for  a  personal  discussion  with 
Stalin.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  another  direct  proposal  by 
us  to  the  Russians  would  be  useless,  but  that  we  could  support  a 
Polish  suggestion.2  The  Prime  Minister  took  the  chance  of  a  message 
to  Stalin  on  July  20  about  the  resumption  of  Arctic  convoys  to  say 
that  he  had  avoided  any  discussion  of  the  Polish  problem  because  he 
trusted  Stalin  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Underground  Movement  if  it 
fought  really  hard  against  the  Germans.  Stalin  replied  on  July  23 
that  with  the  advance  of  the  Soviet  troops  the  question  of  adminis 
tration  on  Polish  territory  had  arisen  in  a  practical  form.s  The 
Russians  did  not  wish  to  set  up  their  own  administration,  and  had 
made  contact  with  the  newly  formed  Polish  Committee  of  National 
Liberation.  Stalin  said  that  the  Russians  had  found  no  other  forces 
in  Poland  capable  of  setting  up  an  administration.  He  described  the 
'so-called  Underground  organisations'  directed  by  the  Polish 

1  See  above,  pp.  289-90. 

2  President  Roosevelt  had  made  a  direct  suggestion  to  Stalin,  but  Stalin  had  answered 
that  M.  Mikolajczyk's  views  did  not  suggest  that  any  progress  would  result  from  a  visit 
by  him  to  Moscow. 

3  i.e.  the  Russians  had  now  crossed  the  Curzon  line.  They  refused  to  acknowledge  as 
'Polish  territory5  the  area  east  of  this  line. 
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Government  in  London  as  without  influence.  He  said  that  he  would 
receive  M.  Mikolajczyk,  but  that  the  latter  would  do  better  to 
address  himself  to  the  Committee  of  National  Liberation. 

The  Committee  of  National  Liberation  to  which  Stalin  referred 
had  been  set  up— as  M.  Mikolajczyk  had  forecast  early  in  February— 
by  the  National  Council  of  the  Homeland  on  July  si.1  The  Committee 
of  Liberation,  in  a  manifesto  to  the  Polish  people,  claimed  full  legal 
authority  in  virtue  of  the  Polish  constitution  of  1921,  and  referred  to 
the  London  Government  as  an  'illegal  and  self-styled  authority' 
which  was  'driving  Poland  to  a  new  disaster.'  On  July  27  the  Soviet 
Government  published  an  agreement  with  the  Committee  of  Libera 
tion  as  'the  only  lawful  temporary  organ  of  executive  power.'  The 
Polish  Government  in  London,  on  the  other  hand,  described  the 
members  of  the  Committee  as  usurpers  representing  only  a  communist 
minority. 

After  some  hesitation  M.  Mikolajczyk  agreed  to  meet  the  National 
Committee.2  The  Prime  Minister  therefore  telegraphed  to  Stalin  on 
July  25  that  M.  Mikolajczyk  hoped  for  a  full  and  friendly  conversa 
tion  with  Stalin,  and  that  he  was  going  to  Moscow  with  the  full 
support  of  all  his  colleagues  in  the  Polish  Government  which  we  con 
tinued  to  recognise.  Mr.  Churchill  also  telegraphed  to  the  President 
that  we  must  not  desert  the  Polish  Government  in  London.  Mr. 
Churchill  suggested  that  the  President  might  send  a  message  to  Stalin 
in  favour  of  a  united  Polish  government.  The  President  agreed  to 
do  so,  and,  on  Mr.  Eden's  suggestion,  to  send  also  a  message  of  en 
couragement  to  M.  Mikolajczyk.  On  July  27  Mr.  Churchill  repeated 
to  Stalin  his  hopes  of  a  settlement;  he  pointed  out  the  seriousness  of  a 
situation  in  which  the  Russians  and  the  western  democracies  recog 
nised  different  Polish  Governments. 

The  Polish  Ministers  left  London  on  July  26.3  They  saw  Stalin  and 
M.  Molotov  on  the  night  of  August  3-4.  The  meeting  was  friendly, 
and  the  Poles  were  impressed  by  Stalin,  though  they  thought  that  he 
was  ill-informed  about  the  Underground  Movement.  Stalin  listened 
with  good  humour  to  the  Polish  arguments  that  they  should  be  given 
Vilna  and  Lwow,  but  argued  that  with  East  Prussia  (except  Konigs- 
berg),  and  with  a  frontier  on  the  Oder  including  Stettin4  as  a  port, 
Poland  would  be  strong  and  of  a  good  size,  and  that  Breslau  was  a 
good  exchange  for  Lwow.  Stalin  said  that  the  question  of  frontiers 
was  not  immediate,  and  could  be  settled  after  M.  Mikolajczyk  had 

1See  above,  p.  290,  note  i. 

2  The  Prime  Minister  had  described  the  Poles  who  were  collaborating  with  the  Russians 
as  neither  quislings  nor  communists.  M.  Mikolajcyzk  said  that  they  were  nonentities  or 
persons  with  bad  records,  and  all  of  them  communist  agents. 

3  MM.  Romer  and  Grabski  accompanied  M.  Mikolajczyk.  The  three  Ministers  went 
to  and  from  Moscow  by  way  of  Teheran. 

*  The  mention  of  Stettin  took  the  Poles  (and  the  Foreign  Office)  by  surprise. 
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come  to  terms  with  the  Committee.  He  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
these  negotiations  between  Poles. 

M.  Mikolajczyk  had  three  meetings  with  the  Committee.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  meetings  was  the  emergence  of  a  M.  Bierut,  chair 
man  of  the  National  Council  in  Warsaw.*  M.  Bierut  asked  for  a  new 
Polish  Government  of  eighteen  Ministers,  fourteen  of  whom  would 
come  from  the  Committee,  and  only  four  (including  M.  Mikolajczyk 
as  Prime  Minister,  and  M.  Grabski)  from  London.  The  President 
would  be  replaced,  and  the  1935  constitution  abolished  in  favour  of 
the  constitution  of  1921.  M.  Mikolajczyk  said  that  he  would  have  to 
consult  his  colleagues  in  London.  Before  his  return  to  London  M. 
Mikolajczyk  had  another  friendly  meeting  with  Stalin.  Stalin  said 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  "communising5  Poland.2 


Stalin  telegraphed  on  August  8  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
meetings  had  been  of  value,  and  that  he  hoped  that  the  affair  'would 
go  better  in  future.'  The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  copy  of  this  message 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  the  comment  that  Stalin's  mood  was  6more 
agreeable  than  we  have  sometimes  met,"  and  that  we  should  perse 
vere  in  our  efforts.  A  new  and  sinister  factor,  however,  had  come  into 
the  situation.  A  general  rising  had  broken  out  in  Warsaw  on  August  i, 
and  the  Russian  attitude  towards  it  shewed  how  little  their  expressions 
of  good  will  were  worth.  The  Polish  Government  in  London,  the 
Underground  leaders  in  Poland,  and  the  British  Government  could 
not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Russians  were  well  satisfied  to  allow 
the  Polish  Underground  forces,  alone  and  unaided,  to  become  dis 
credited  as  well  as  defeated  in  a  hopeless  struggle  against  the  Germans. 
The  Warsaw  rising,  in  which  40,000  armed  men  took  part,  was  not 
an  unplanned  attack.  The  Polish  Government  and  Underground 
Movement  had  plans  ready  for  a  general  rising,  and  had  in  fact  asked 
for  British  assistance.  They  had  been  told  that  we  were  too  far  away 
to  meet  their  requests,  and  that  a  rising  would  be  effective  only  if  it 
took  place  in  agreement  and  cooperation  with  the  Russians.3  The 
Polish  plans  were  ready  before  the  Russians,  in  a  rapid  advance, 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Warsaw  on  July  29.  On  this  day  Moscow 

1  M.  Bierut  was  unknown  to  the  Polish  Ministers,  and  would  not  disclose  his  real  name. 
He  was  later  identified  as  a  Pole  named  Krasnodewski  who  had  been  imprisoned  in 
Poland  as  a  Communist  and  a  Soviet  agent,  and  exchanged  in  1927  for  a  Polish  agent 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  He  was  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Spanish  civil  war. 

2  Stalin  also  said  that  he  would  do  'everything  possible  and  impossible'  to  ensure  that 
Germany  could  not  fight  a  war  of  revenge.  When  M.  Mikolajczyk  mentioned  a  statement 
by  a  captured  German  officer  that  Germany  might  turn  communist  after  the  war,  Stalin 
said  that  communism  was  fino  more  fit  for  Germany  than  a  saddle  for  a  cow.' 

3  On  July  26  the  Polish  Government  again  informed  the  British  Government  that 
everything  was  ready  for  a  rising  in  Warsaw,  and  asked  for  certain  specified  forms  of 
British  assistance.  They  were  told  once  more  that  it  was  not  practicable— on  operational 
grounds— for  us  to  meet  their  requests. 
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radio  broadcast  an  appeal  from  the  Union  of  Polish  Patriots  to  the 
population  of  Warsaw,  and  asserting  that  the  time  had  come  for 
direct  and  decisive  action  in  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city.  In 
view  of  this  broadcast,  and  of  the  approach  of  the  Russian  armies, 
General  Bor-Komorowski,  the  Polish  Commander-in- Chief  in  Poland, 
ordered  an  insurrection  on  August  i.  The  Russians  were  then  only 
10  kilometres  from  the  city  and  the  Germans  had  begun  to  evacuate 
it.  General  Bor-Komorowski  was,  however,  unable  to  get  into  touch 
with  the  Soviet  military  authorities  before  issuing  his  orders.1 


Soviet  refusal  to  assist  the  Poles  in  Warsaw  or  to  allow  American  aircraft 
carrying  supplies  to  Warsaw  to  land  on  Russian  airfields:  British  protests  to 
the  Soviet  Government:  belated  Russian  acceptance  of  the  Anglo-American 
demands:  the  end  of  the  Warsaw  insurrection. 


M.  Mikolajczyk  had  said  to  M.  Molotov  on  July  31  that  before 
leaving  London  he  had  discussed  with  the  Polish  military  authorities 
the  details  of  the  rising  which  was  to  take  place  in  Warsaw  and  the 
need  of  airborne  supplies.  He  had  not  mentioned  a  date,  since  the 
decision  had  been  left  to  General  Bor-Komorowski.  On  August  2  M. 
Mikolajczyk  spoke  to  M.  Molotov,  and,  on  the  following  day  to 
Stalin,  about  the  rising,  and  asked  for  Russian  help.  Stalin  said  that 
he  would  consider  the  matter,  but  gave  the  impression  that  he  thought 
the  rising  premature.  On  August  4  Mr.  Churchill  telegraphed  to 
Stalin  that  we  were  dropping  supplies  into  Warsaw,  and  that  the 
Poles  had  told  us  that  they  had  appealed  for  Russian  aid.  Stalin 
replied  on  August  5  that  the  information  communicated  by  the  Poles 
to  the  Prime  Minister  was  'greatly  exaggerated'  and  did  not  'inspire 
confidence.'  He  argued  that  the  Polish  Home  Army  consisted  of  ea 
few  detachments  which  they  incorrectly  call  divisions,'  and  was  with 
out  artillery,  aircraft  and  tanks.  Stalin  could  not  imagine  how  such 

1 1  have  not  dealt  here  with  the  question  whether — as  the  Russians  asserted — the  Poles 
had  not  been  asked  by  them  to  begin  the  rising  at  once,  or  whether—as  the  Poles  asserted— 
the  Russians  had  definitely  asked  for  an  immediate  rising,  and  had  then  given  up  their 
attack  on  Warsaw  not  because  they  were  unable  to  carry  it  out  but  because  they  wanted 
the  destruction  of  the  Polish  Home  Army  in  Warsaw.  The  Poles  wanted  to  liberate 
Warsaw  for  themselves,  and  to  have  a  Polish  administration  at  work  before  the  Russians 
entered  the  city;  hence  they  needed  to  be  in  control  at  least  twelve  hours  before  the 
Russian  entry.  These  considerations,  however,  do  not  invalidate  their  claim  that  they 
were  acting  on  a  definite  appeal  from  the  Russians.  The  question  is  fully  discussed  in 
Grand  Strategy,  V,  ch.  IX,  section  iii. 
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detachments  could  capture  Warsaw,  for  the  defence  of  which  the 
Germans  were  using  four  tank  divisions.1 

The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  an  answer  should  be  sent  to  Stalin 
pointing  out  that  we  had  always  said  publicly  that  we  would  help 
anyone  who  was  fighting  the  Germans.  In  accordance  with  this 
promise  we  had  sent  help  to  Stalin's  friends  in  Yugoslavia  and  Greece 
who,  like  the  French  Resistance  forces,  did  not  have  aircraft  or 
tanks  or,  presumably,  artillery.  The  Foreign  Office  therefore  drafted 
a  message  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  Stalin  that  a  deliberate  refusal 
to  send  assistance  would  cause  serious  misunderstanding  in  Poland 
and  elsewhere.  In  view,  however,  of  M.  Mikolajczyk's  hopeful  report 
of  his  meetings  with  Stalin,  the  message  was  not  sent. 

At  this  time  the  British  authorities  had  little  information  about  the 
position  outside  Warsaw.  The  Germans  claimed  to  have  annihilated 
a  Soviet  armoured  force,  and  the  Russians  seemed  to  have  been 
checked.  On  August  8  M.  Kwapinski,  Deputy  Polish  Prime  Minister, 
came  to  the  Foreign  Office  with  a  memorandum  containing  messages 
from  the  Poles  in  Warsaw  that  the  Russians  were  doing  nothing  to 
help  them,  and  were  disarming  the  Polish  Home  Army  elsewhere  as 
soon  as  the  fighting  was  over,  and  that  they  were  arresting  and  even 
shooting  the  Polish  administrative  officials.  M.  Kwapinski  asked  that 
the  British  Government  should  issue  a  declaration  that  the  Under 
ground  Army  were  entitled  to  the  rights  of  regular  belligerents..  Mr. 
Eden  said  that  we  could  not  yet  assume  an  absence  of  good  will  on 
the  Russian  side,  and  that  the  Russian  army  appeared  to  have  been 
held  up.  We  had  wanted  to  send  more  technical  supplies  to  Warsaw, 
but  the  operational  difficulties  were  great.  Mr.  Eden  thought  that  a 
purely  British  declaration  about  the  status  of  the  Home  Army  would 
be  useless,  and  might  be  misinterpreted  by  the  Russians;  we  should, 
however,  be  willing  to  join  the  Russians  in  a  public  statement. 

At  his  final  interview  with  M.  Mikolajczyk  on  August  9  Stalin 
promised  Russian  help  for  Warsaw,s  but  no  help  arrived.  On  August 
12  the  Poles  appealed  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  President  Roosevelt 
for  assistance.  Mr.  Churchill  told  Stalin  of  a  Polish  message  describing 
the  desperate  situation  and  the  lack  of  outside  support,  and  asked 
whether  he  (Stalin)  could  not  send  further  help.3  He  also  suggested 

1  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  message  and  of  Stalin's  reply,  see  Churchill,  VI, 
115-6. 

^  In  view  of  this  promise,  and  of  messages  transmitted  through  London  for  communi 
cation  to  the  Polish  headquarters  in  Warsaw,  the  Prime  Minister,  on  August  10,  in  his 
telegram  of  thanks  to  Stalin  for  his  message  of  August  8,  said  that  he  was  glad  to  hear 
that  the  Soviet  Government  were  sending  supplies.  He  also  mentioned  the  attempts  of 
Polish  airmen  flying  from  Bari  to  drop  munitions  over  Warsaw.  For  the  attempts  to  send 
supplies  from  Italy,  see  Grand  Strategy,  V,  pp.  372-6.  The  Prime  Minister  left  London 
for  Italy  on  August  9.  He  returned  on  August  28,  and  left  for  the  Quebec  Conference 
on  September  5. 

8  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  VI,  1 16-7, 
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to  Mr.  Eden  that— as  a  more  informal  approach— he  (Mr.  Eden) 
should  send  a  message  through  M.  Molotov  pointing  out  the  unfor 
tunate  consequences  which  would  follow  a  belief  that  the  Russians 
had  deserted  the  Poles.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  was  therefore  instructed  on 
August  15  to  approach  the  Soviet  Government  again  if  they  had  not 
begun  to  send  supplies  to  Warsaw. 


The  chances  of  a  favourable  reply  did  not  seem  great.  The  Moscow 
press  was  putting  the  responsibility  for  the  rising  on  the  Polish 
Government  in  London.  At  President  Roosevelt's  request,  Mr. 
Harriman  wrote  to  M.  Molotov  asking  that  American  aircraft  should 
be  allowed  to  use  Soviet  landing  fields  in  order  to  run  a  'shuttle 
service'  over  Warsaw  from  Great  Britain.1  M.  Vyshinsky  replied  on 
August  15  that  the  Soviet  Government  could  not  allow  these  facilities 
and  that  the  rising  in  Warsaw  was  merely  the  cwork  of  adventurers.' 

In  view  of  this  statement  the  two  Ambassadors  asked  at  once  for  an 
interview  with  M.  Molotov.  M.  Molotov  was  out  of  Moscow,  so  they 
saw  M.  Vyshinsky.  M.  Vyshinsky  defended  his  words,  though  he  did 
not  explain  why  Stalin  had  told  M.  Mikolajczyk  that  he  would  send 
help  to  the  Poles.  The  Ambassadors  argued  that,  even  if  the  rebellion 
had  been  premature,  the  Poles  were  fighting  Germans,  but  M. 
Vyshinsky  would  not  change  his  view. 

The  Secretary  of  State  approved  of  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr's  action,  and 
asked  him  to  try  to  see  Stalin,  or,  at  all  events,  M.  Molotov  in  order 
to  let  them  know  our  anxiety  about  the  effect  of  their  attitude  not 
only  on  Polish-Soviet  but  on  Anglo-Soviet  relations.  Sir  A.  Clark 
Kerr  and  Mr.  Harriman  had  a  long  meeting  with  M.  Molotov  in  the 
evening  of  August  17.2  They  repeated  their  representations  in  favour 
of  helping  the  Poles.  M.  Molotov  was  unmoved;  he  returned  again 
to  the  theses  that  the  rising  was  the  work  of 'bankrupt  Polish  adven 
turers'  and  that  the  Polish  press  and  wireless  in  London  were  using 
it  as  an  opportunity  for  slandering  the  Soviet  Government.  He 
admitted  a  change  of  policy  since  Stalin  had  promised  to  send  assist 
ance  to  the  Poles,  but  said  that  the  change  had  occurred  after  the 
Soviet  Government  had  discovered  the  real  nature  of  the  rising. 
Stalin  had  already  (August  16)  telegraphed  to  the  Prime  Minister 

1  In  February,  1944,  after  much  delay  the  United  States  Air  Force  had  obtained  per 
mission  to  use  bases  in  Russian  territory  for  'shuttle  nights'  in  bombing  Germany.  After 
more  delay,  the  bases  had  been  established  in  the  Ukraine.  The  R.A.F.  had  no  arrange 
ment  of  this  kind,  and  no  ground  organisation  behind  the  Russian  front. 

2  On  the  evening  of  August  16  M.  Vyshinsky  had  read  a  statement  to  Mr.  Harriman 
that  the  Soviet  Government  could  not  object  to  British  or  American  aircraft  dropping 
arms  in  the  region  of  Warsaw,  but  that  they  'decidedly  objected'  to  such  aircraft  landing 
in  Soviet  territory.  (For  the  text  of  this  statement,  and  of  Stalin's  message  of  August  16, 
see  Churchill,  VI,  118.)  M.  Molotov  wrote  in  similar  terms  in  answer  to  a  letter  which 
Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  sent  to  him  on  receiving  Mr.  Eden's  instructions. 
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that  the  Soviet  Government  felt  that  they  must  dissociate  themselves 
from  the  'Warsaw  adventure.5 

Mr.  Eden  sent  for  M.  Gusev  in  the  afternoon  of  August  1 8  to  say 
that  the  British  Government  were  gravely  concerned  over  this  message 
and  the  Soviet  refusal  to  allow  American  aircraft  to  use  Russian 
airfields.  Two  days  later  (at  Mr,  Churchill's  suggestion,  and  in 
response  to  another  appeal  from  M.  Mikolajczyk)  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  President  sent  a  joint  message  to  Stalin  urging  him  either  to 
drop  supplies  in  Warsaw  or  to  help  Allied  aircraft  to  do  so.1  M. 
Mikolajczyk  told  Mr.  Eden  on  August  2 1  that  the  Soviet  Air  Force 
had  been  dropping  leaflets  on  Warsaw  saying  that  the  city  would 
soon  be  relieved,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  rising  would  be  punished. 
The  Poles  again  asked  whether  the  British  Government  would  make  a 
declaration  on  the  question  of  belligerent  rights  for  the  rebels.  They 
said  that  the  Germans  were  quoting  a  Tass  agency  statement  in  justi 
fication  of  their  intention  to  treat  prisoners  asfrancs-tireurs. 

The  War  Cabinet  agreed  to  consider  a  declaration,  but  before  it 
was  settled  an  answer  reached  London,  on  the  night  of  August  23-24, 
from  Stalin  to  the  joint  appeal  from  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  answer  merely  repeated  in  stronger  terms  the  charges 
that  the  rising  was  the  work  of  a  'group  of  criminals.3  The  Prime 
Minister  considered  it  necessary  to  reply  to  this  refusal,  but  the 
President  thought  that  nothing  could  be  done  unless  the  Russians 
allowed  the  use  of  their  airfields.2  Mr.  Churchill,  however,  tele 
graphed  Mr.  Eden  a  proposal  for  another  Anglo-American  message 
suggesting  that  American  aircraft  might  land  on  Soviet  territory 
without  enquiry  from  the  Russians  about  their  action  on  the  way. 
We  could  not  form  an  opinion  about  the  leaders  who  had  begun  an 
insurrection  which  was  certainly  called  for  repeatedly  by  Moscow 
radio,  but  our  sympathies  were  with  the  'almost  unarmed  people' 
(here  Mr.  Churchill  was  using  Stalin's  own  words)  whose  special 
faith  had  led  them  to  attack  German  guns,  tanks,  and  aircraft. 

The  Prime  Minister  thought  that,  if  Stalin  made  no  reply,  we 
should  send  the  aircraft.^  Mr.  Eden  agreed;  he  had  already  suggested 
to  Mr.  Winant  that  American  aeroplanes  should  'gate-crash'  on 
Russian  territory.  Mr.  Eden  transmitted  the  Prime  Minister's  mess 
age  at  once  to  President  Roosevelt.  The  President  answered  on 
August  26  that,  in  view  of  Stalin's  refusal  to  allow  the  use  of  Russian 
bases,  and  of  current  American  conversations  about  the  use  of  other 
such  bases,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  for  him  to  join  in  the 

1  For  the  text  of  these  messages  and  of  Stalin's  reply,  see  Churchill,  VI,  1 19-20. 

2  Mr.  Churchill  had  sent  to  the  President  some  eye-witness  accounts  of  the  situation  in 
Warsaw.  See  Churchill,  VI,  120-3. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  proposed  message  and  of  the  President's  reply,  see  Churchill,  VI 
123-4. 
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proposed  message,  though  he  did  not  object  to  the  despatch  of 
the  message  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Eden  saw  the  Polish  Ministers  again  on  August  28.  They  told 
him  that  the  position  in  Warsaw  was  now  almost  hopeless.  Mr.  Eden 
explained  the  President's  views,  and  the  impossibility  of  arranging  a 
large  expedition  from  Great  Britain  to  drop  supplies,  though  he 
promised  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  the  British  and  Polish  Chiefs 
of  Air  Staff  to  discuss  the  question.  He  also  said  that  he  intended  to 
speak  to  M.  Gusev  about  the  arrests  of  officers  of  the  Polish  Under 
ground  Movement  and  civil  administration,1  and  that  we  were 
awaiting  an  answer  from  the  United  States  Government  about  a  joint 
declaration  on  belligerent  rights,  but  that  in  any  case  we  should 
publish  our  own  declaration  on  August  sg.2 

The  War  Cabinet  decided  on  September  4  to  send  another  message 
to  the  Soviet  Government.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  was  therefore  instructed 
to  tell  M.  Molotov  that  it  was  becoming  generally  known  that 
material  help  could  not  be  sent  to  Warsaw  owing  to  the  Russian 
refusal  to  allow  American  aircraft  to  land  on  their  airfields.  If  the 
Poles  were  now  overwhelmed,  the  shock  to  British  opinion  would  be 
incalculable.  The  War  Cabinet  regarded  the  Soviet  refusal  as  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  Allied  cooperation,  and  made  another 
appeal  to  the  Soviet  Government.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  copy  of 
this  appeal  to  the  President  with  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
authorise  the  United  States  Air  Force  to  drop  supplies  on  Warsaw, 
and  to  land,  if  necessary,  on  Russian  airfields  without  the  formal 
consent  of  the  Russian  authorities.3 


The  Soviet  Government  did  not  reply  to  the  British  message  until  the 
evening  of  September  9.  The  reply  was,  in  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr's  words, 
a  'climb-down,'  though  it  included  another  denunciation  of  the 
'Warsaw  adventure.'  The  Soviet  Government  said  that,  if  the  British 
Government  were  convinced  of  the  value  of  dropping  supplies  on 
Warsaw,  and  insisted  upon  the  Soviet  Command  organising  such 
assistance  jointly  with  the  British  and  Americans,  they  would  agree 
to  do  so.  A  large  American  operation  for  the  dropping  of  supplies 
was  carried  out  on  September  18,  and  Polish  volunteer  crews  con 
tinued  to  fly  from  Bari.  The  Russians  also  continued  to  drop  supplies, 

1  Mr.  Eden  carried  out  this  promise  on  August  3 1 .  No  reply  was  received  until 
September  20.  The  Russians  then  said  that  the  Polish  allegations  were  untrue. 

2  The  United  States  Government  agreed  with  the  issue  of  simultaneous  parallel  declara 
tions.  The  British  declaration  was  published  on  the  night  of  August  29-30. 

3  The  Prime  Minister  also  telegraphed  to  the  President  a  copy  of  the  telegram  sent  on 
August  22  by  the  women  of  Warsaw  to  the  Pope.  Mr.  Churchill  was  much  moved  by  this 
tragic  appeal.  He  considered  whether  he  and  the  President  might  send  a  joint  telegram 
to  Stalin  that,  since  he  had  not  helped  the  Poles,  they  proposed  to  cut  off  the  convoys  to 
Russia.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  a  threat  of  this  kind  would  only  do  harm  to  the 
Poles.  The  Prime  Minister  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 
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and  to  provide  air  support  for  the  Poles.  They  resumed  their  attack 
in  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw,  but,  on  October  2— when  the  Poles  were 
near  to  surrender— refused  to  agree  to  another  American  air  opera 
tion.  On  October  3  General  Bor-Komorowski  was  compelled  to 
surrender  after  a  sixty-three  days'  fight  against  overwhelming  German 
forces.1 


Visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  to  Moscow,  October  p-/<9,  1944: 
further  unsuccessful  British  attempts  to  bring  about  a  Russo-Polish  settlement: 
Soviet  recognition  of  the  Polish  National  Committee  in  Lublin  as  a  Provisional 
Government. 

The  temporary  arrangement  put  forward  in  June  by  the  Prime 
Minister  for  a  division  of  spheres  of  action  in  the  Balkans  now  took 
on  a  different  appearance.  The  Russians  were,  in  fact,  exercising  com 
plete  control  wherever  their  armies  advanced.  Owing  to  the  Amerian 
rejection  of  the  Prime  Minister's  strategical  plans,  the  western  Allies 
had  deprived  themselves  of  any  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  control 
of  south-eastern  Europe  outside  Greece.  The  Russians  had  not  yet 
begun  to  impose  entirely  communist  regimes  in  the  areas  under  their 
control,  but  from  their  attitude  towards  the  Warsaw  insurrection, 
and  their  general  policy  in  Poland,  and  from  the  fact  that  their 
supporters  everywhere  came  from  the  Communists,  they  were  likely 
within  a  short  time  to  eliminate  non-Communists  from  the  left-wing 
coalitions. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  much  disturbed  at  this  situation.  He 
regarded  it  as  threatening  the  future  of  Anglo-Soviet  cooperation 
upon  which  British  post-war  policy  was  being  planned.  The  Ameri 
cans  seemed  as  yet  unaware  of  the  gravity  of  the  danger,  and  more 
inclined  to  suspect  British  motives  in  Greece  and  Italy  than  to  face 
the  possibility  of  a  new  Russian  imperialism.  In  addition  Mr.  Roose 
velt  was  occupied  for  the  time  with  the  presidential  election,  and 

1  The  surrender  of  General  Bor-Komorowski  made  it  impossible  for  the  Russian- 
sponsored  Polish  National  Committee  to  carry  out  their  declared  intention  of  bringing 
him  to  trial  for  the  'crime3  of  starting  the  insurrection.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  had  been 
instructed  to  make  very  strong  representations  to  the  Soviet  Government  if  the  Committee 
appeared  likely  to  carry  out  their  threat. 

The  Prime  Minister  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  October  5  about  the  heroic 
action  of  the  rebels.  He  also  sent  a  personal  letter  to  M.  Mikolajczyk  expressing  his  deep 
sorrow  at  our  inability  to  provide  more  effective  assistance.  A  broadcast  from  Warsaw, 
heard  in  London,  before  the  inevitable  surrender,  spoke  of  the  *  terrible  injustice  suffered 
by  the  Polish  nation.' 
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anxious  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  policy  which  might  raise 
criticism  in  the  United  States.* 

The  Prime  Minister  therefore  decided  to  try  to  convince  Stalin,  in 
personal  discussion,  of  the  genuineness  of  the  British  desire  for  co 
operation.  Mr.  Churchill  could  go  to  Moscow  with  considerable 
bargaining  power.  The  Western  Powers,  as  well  as  the  Russians,  had 
won  remarkable  victories.  A  total  collapse  of  Germany  now  seemed 
possible  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Anglo-American  armies  had 
entered  German  territory  on  September  n,  and  might  reach  Berlin 
before  the  Russians.2 

During  the  Quebec  Conference  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Presi 
dent  had  been  considering  another  meeting  of  heads  of  governments 
but  the  President  could  not  leave  the  United  States  until  after  the 
election.  The  Prime  Minister  suggested  on  September  127  to  Stalin 
that  he  or  Mr.  Eden  should  come  to  Moscow  in  October.  Stalin 
sent  a  friendly  answer.^  The  President  was  at  first  doubtful ;  he  then 
agreed  that  Mr.  Harriman  should  participate  as  his  Observer'  and 
return  to  Washington  to  report  on  the  meetings.  The  Prime  Minister 
was  a  little  guarded  in  his  reply.  He  said  he  was  sure  that  the 
President  would  not  want  to  prevent  private  conversations  between 
himself  and  Stalin,  or  between  Mr.  Eden  and  M.  Molotov.  The 
President  did  not  disagree,  though  he  made  it  clear  both  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Stalin  that  he  regarded  the  visit  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  tripartite  meeting.4 


The  British  Ministers  reached  Moscow  on  October  9  and  left  on 
October  18.  The  greater  part  of  the  political  discussions  were  on  the 
Polish  question,  but  at  his  first  talk  with  Stalin  on  October  9  and 
before  anything  had  been  said  about  the  Bulgarian  armistice  the 
Prime  Minister  suggested  informally,  and  Stalin  agreed,  that  the 
Russians  might  have  a  90  per  cent  predominance  in  Roumania  and  a 
75  per  cent  predominance  in  Bulgaria;  Great  Britain  would  have 
a  90  per  cent  predominance  in  Greece;  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia 
would  be  shared  on  a  '50-50'  basis.  At  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Eden  on 
October  10  M.  Molotov  asked  that  the  Russians  should  be  allowed 
a  75  per  cent  predominance  in  Hungary.  Mr.  Eden  said  he  would 
like  to  think  over  the  suggestion.  He  then  raised  the  question  of  the 

1  The  President  was  already  alarmed  at  public  criticism  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
Morgenthau  plan  (see  below,  pp.  471-4). 

2  In  July  the  Russian  press  had  contrasted  the  great  Russian  advances  with  the  small 
Allied  gains  in  Normandy.  The  success  of  the  Allies  soon  made  this  kind  of  criticism 
ridiculous,  and  the  Soviet  press  began  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  Allied  cooperation 
and  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  treaty. 

9  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  telegraphed  on  October  2  that  the  Russians  in  fact  welcomed  the 
Prime  Minister's  visit. 

4  For  this  exchange  of  correspondence,  see  Churchill,  VI,  186-19 1 . 
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Bulgarian  armistice.  He  agreed  to  the  consideration  of  the  terms  in 
Moscow,,  and  M.  Molotov  accepted  the  British  proposal  for  a  double 
signature.  An  argument  followed  about  the  formula  regarding  the 
British  and  American  shares  in  the  activities  of  the  Control  Commis 
sion  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  Germany.  M.  Molotov  reverted  to 
the  talk  about  percentages,  and  asked  that  the  Russians  should  have 
a  90  per  cent  share  in  Bulgaria.  Mr.  Eden  said  that  he  was  not  con 
cerned  with  percentages,  but  that  the  British  Government  wanted  a 
larger  share  of  responsibility  than  they  had  in  Roumania.  M.  Molotov 
then  suggested  75  per  cent  for  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia. 
On  Mr.  Eden's  refusal  of  these  figures  M.  Molotov  proposed  90  per 
cent  for  Bulgaria,  and  50  for  Yugoslavia.  Mr.  Eden  agreed  to  75 
per  cent  for  Hungary,  but  insisted  on  a  higher  British  figure  for 
Bulgaria.  Mr.  Molotov  then  proposed,  as  his  'limit'  of  concession, 
75  per  cent  as  the  Russian  figure  for  Bulgaria,  and.  60  per  cent  for 
Yugoslavia.  Mr.  Eden  said  that  he  could  not  make  this  suggestion  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  Yugoslavia.  He 
proposed  75  per  cent  for  Hungary,  80  per  cent  for  Bulgaria,  and  50 
per  cent  for  Yugoslavia.  Finally  M.  Molotov  thought  that  Stalin 
would  accept  75  per  cent  for  Bulgaria  and  60  per  cent  for  Yugoslavia. 
Mr.  Eden  repeated  that  he  did  not  care  much  about  exact  figures, 
but  that  Great  Britain  had  a  larger  interest  in  Bulgaria  than  in 
Roumania. 

In  the  afternoon  of  October  10  Mr.  Eden  and  M.  Molotov  met 
again.  M.  Molotov  now  suggested  80  per  cent  for  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria,  and  50  per  cent  for  Yugoslavia.  He  meant  by  his  figure  for 
Bulgaria  that  until  the  German  surrender  the  Allied  control  would 
work  as  in  Roumania,  that  is  to  say,  under  Russian  direction.  After 
the  surrender  of  Germany,  British  and  American  representatives 
would  participate  directly  in  the  control.  This  principle  was  agreed.1 
The  Russians  had  already  accepted  the  British  condition  that  Bul 
garian  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Greece  and  Yugoslavia. 
Hence,  after  more  bargaining  over  detail,  the  terms  of  the  Bulgarian 
armistice  were  settled  before  the  end  of  the  conference.  Meanwhile 
the  Prime  Minister  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  rough  per 
centage  basis  might  be  misunderstood.  He  drafted  a  letter— half 
appeal,  half  warning— to  Stalin  explaining  the  broad  principles  of 
British  policy,  but  decided  not  to  send  it.  In  a  message  to  the  War 
Cabinet  on  October  12  he  said  that  the  figures  were  cno  more  than  a 
guide'  for  the  'immediate  wartime  future,'  and  did  not  commit  the 
United  States.2 

1  In  spite  of  continued  British  protests,  the  Soviet  authorities  used  this  agreement  to 
put  severe  restrictions  upon  the  activities  of  the  British  and  American  representatives,  and 
even  refused  to  supply  them  with  the  Bulgarian  currency  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  missions. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  message  and  of  the  draft  letter  to  Stalin,  see  Churchill,  VI,  201-4. 
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Before  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  had  left  for  Moscow,  they 
had  persuaded  the  President  of  Poland— after  difficult  discussions—to 
agree  to  dismiss  General  SosnkowskU  They  regarded  this  step  as 
necessary  if  they  were  to  try  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between 
the  London  Poles  and  the  Committee  of  National  Liberation.2  M. 
Mikolajczyk  had  come  a  long  way  towards  accepting  the  proposals 
put  forward  by  the  Committee.  He  was  willing  to  set  up  a  govern 
ment  of  members  of  the  four  parties  in  the  existing  Government  and 
of  the  communist  party.  The  latter— that  is  to  say,  the  representatives 
of  the  National  Committee— would  be  given  more  than  one  fifth  of 
the  seats.  The  Foreign  Office  did  not  think  that  there  was  much 
chance  of  getting  an  agreement  on  these  terms.  The  Russians  could 
easily  find  reasons  for  delay  while  they  arrested  the  Underground 
leaders  and  broke  up  their  organisation.  We  might  insist  that  a  rapid 
and  equitable  solution  of  the  Polish  problem  was  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  future  Anglo-Russian  cooperation,  but  the  Russians  had 
seen  that,  although  the  British  Government  and  public  opinion  might 
become  indignant  for  a  time  at  the  Russian  treatment  of  the  Poles, 
this  indignation  was  never  lasting. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  asked  Stalin  at  their  first 
meeting  that  M.  Mikolajczyk,  M.  Romer,  and  M.  Grabski  should  be 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  conversations  on  Poland.  The  Poles  agreed 
to  come,3  and  left  London  on  the  night  of  October  10-11.  Mean 
while  the  British  Ministers  had  explained  to  Stalin  why  British  opinion 
was  interested  in  a  settlement;  Stalin,  on  his  side,  assured  Mr. 
Churchill  that  the  Russian  failure  to  relieve  Warsaw  had  been  due 
entirely  to  military  reasons.  The  Prime  Minister  accepted  this  expla 
nation,  and  Mr.  Harriman  spoke  in  similar  terms  of  the  view  taken 
in  the  United  States. 

The  first  meeting  on  October  13  between  the  British,  Russians,  and 
Poles  was  inconclusive.  Stalin— withdrawing  his  earlier  concession 
that  the  settlement  of  the  frontier  question  could  be  postponed— said 
that  the  Poles  must  begin  by  accepting  the  Curzon  line.4  M.  Miko 
lajczyk  repeated  the  Polish  arguments  against  immediate  acceptance, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  appealed  to  him  to  recognise  that  the  British 
Government  supported  the  Russian  frontier  claims  because  they 

1  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  General  Sosnkowski  was  especially  distrusted  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  was  opposing  M.  Mikolajczyk's  policy,  the  British  Government  had 
reason  to  complain  of  statements  by  him  blaming  the  Allied  Command  for  not  giving 
more  assistance  to  the  Poles  in  Warsaw. 

8  The  Committee  was  now  established  at  Lublin,  and  remained  there  until  the  Russians 
entered  Warsaw  in  mid-January,  1945. 

3  They  came  to  this  decision  before  they  received  urgent  messages  from  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  that,  if  they  refused  the  invitation,  they  would  lose  the  last 
chance  of  a  settlement. 

4  M.  Molotov  told  M,  Mikolajczyk  that  President  Roosevelt  had  agreed  to  the  Curzon 
line,  but  did  not  wish  for  the  time  to  make  public  his  agreement. 
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thought  them  justified.  Later  in  the  day  the  British  Ministers  and 
Stalin,  with  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  and  Mr.  Harriman,  met  the  leaders  of 
the  National  Committee.  The  Prime  Minister  was  not  impressed  with 
them.  He  described  them  as  'inverted  Quislings'  who  wanted  to  rule 
Poland;  he  told  Stalin  that  he  regarded  them  as  'only  an  expression 
of  Soviet  will.9  Stalin  appeared  at  the  meeting  to  be  concerned  mainly 
to  secure  acceptance  of  the  Curzon  line  (which  the  Committee 
readily  conceded)  and  not  to  care  much  about  the  domestic  ambitions 
of  the  Committee. 

On  the  morning  of  October  14  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden 
told  M.  Mikolajczyk  and  his  colleagues  that  the  Polish  Government 
would  never  again  have  such  a  good  opportunity  of  establishing  their 
relations  with  the  Russians.  If  matters  went  wrong  through  their 
fault,  the  Prime  Minister  would  have  to  make  a  statement  in  Parlia 
ment  shewing  a  great  change  in  our  attitude  towards  them.  Mr. 
Churchill  said  that,  if  the  frontier  question  were  settled,  the  other 
problems  would  disappear,  since  the  Russians  would  be  able  to  make 
their  Polish  puppets  etoe  the  line.' 

M.  Mikolajczyk  said  that  he  could  not  accept  the  frontier  decision 
without  considering  the  views  of  his  colleagues  and  of  his  supporters 
in  Poland.  Moreover  the  'other5  questions  were  also  important;  he 
could  not  safely  agree  to  merge  his  Government  with  the  Committee 
under  Soviet  control.  The  Prime  Minister  then  argued  strongly  that 
the  Great  Powers  had  now  spent  blood  and  treasure  for  a  second  time 
in  a  generation  in  order  to  liberate  Poland;  they  could  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  drawn  into  a  dispute  for  the  sake  of  a  Polish  domestic 
quarrel.  M.  Mikolajczyk  replied  that  he  knew  that  the  fate  of  Poland 
had  been  settled  at  Teheran,  but  that  he  was  not  without  patriotic 
feeling.  The  matter  was  not  solely  a  domestic  quarrel  between  Poles, 
but  a  quarrel  between  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union.  He  could  not 
deal  with  the  agents  of  the  Soviet  Union,  since  he  would  have  no 
security  for  the  future.1  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  time  was 
past  when  the  Poles  could  afford  the  luxury  of  indulging  their  patriotic 
feeling.  He  warned  M.  Mikolajczyk  again  that,  if  he  did  not  accept 
the  Curzon  line,  we  should  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  What 
mattered  was  that  M.  Mikolajczyk  and  his  friends  would  get  a  chance 
of  helping  to  administer  Poland  instead  of  being  swept  aside  and  even 
'liquidated.' 

Mr.  Eden  pointed  out  that  if  M.  Mikolajczyk  accepted  the  Curzon 
line,  he  could  count  on  British  support  in  other  matters.  After  further 
discussion  upon  a  formula  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  to  Polish 
opinion,  the  Prime  Minister  put  forward  a  draft  covering  the  western 
as  well  as  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Poland,  and  containing  an  assurance 

1  Later  in  the  discussion  M.  Mikolajczyk  said  that  the  Communists  needed  only  to 
secure  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  order  to  get  their  way  in  Poland. 
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of  the  independent  sovereign  authority  of  the  new  government.  The 
Prime  Minister  said  that  he  would  have  to  consult  his  colleagues  in 
London  about  it,  but  that  he  was  ready  to  ask  Stalin  whether  he 
would  accept  it. 

The  Polish  Ministers  agreed  to  this  proposal.  Stalin  also  accepted 
it.  The  Polish  Ministers,  however,  on  October  15,  insisted  on  the  so- 
called  'line  B'  in  Eastern  Galicia1— i.e.  the  line  leaving  Lwow  to 
Poland.  The  Prime  Minister  tried  again  to  get  this  concession,  but,  as 
he  had  expected,  Stalin  would  not  agree  to  it.  M.  Mikolajczyk 
appeared  willing  to  accept  the  loss  of  Lwow  as  inevitable,  but  said 
that  he  could  not  now  agree  publicly  to  the  Curzon  line.  He  suggested 
a  return  to  the  earlier  proposal  for  a  line  of  demarcation,  with  the 
difference  that  it  would  now  follow  the  Curzon  line.  Stalin,  however, 
refused  anything  less  than  the  acceptance  of  the  Curzon  line  as  the 
frontier.  Stalin  said  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  and  M.  Molotov 
were  the  only  members  of  the  Soviet  Government  who  wanted  to  deal 
'softly'  with  M.  Mikolajczyk. 

M.  Mikolajczyk  told  Mr.  Eden  again  on  October  1 7  that  if  he 
accepted  the  Curzon  line  as  a  final  frontier  settlement,  he  would  lose 
control  not  only  of  his  own  supporters  in  London  but  of  the  army  and 
the  Polish  people.  Nevertheless  before  leaving  Moscow  he  wanted  to 
try  to  get  an  agreement  with  M.  Bierut  on  the  other  issues  and  also 
to  see  Stalin.  He  thought  that,  if  he  could  settle  these  other  questions, 
he  might  persuade  his  colleagues  to  accept  the  Curzon  line.  M.  Miko 
lajczyk  found  M.  Bierut  willing  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a.  united 
Government,  though  he  held  out  for  a  majority  of  seats.  Stalin  seemed 
ready  to  agree  to  the  representation  of  the  five  parties  in  a  new 
government  with  equal  representation  for  the  supporters  of  the 
London  Government  and  those  of  the  Committee.2  M.  Mikolajczyk 
therefore  went  back  to  London.  The  Prime  Minister  advised  him 
strongly  to  return  to  Moscow  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  set  up  a 
government  in  Poland. 


On  his  return  to  London  M.  Mikolajczyk  found  even  greater  diffi 
culty  than  he  had  expected  in  persuading  the  Polish  Cabinet  and 

1  See  above,  p.  20 1 ,  note  i . 

2  The  Prime  Minister  told  M.  Mikolajczyk  in  London  that,  in  his  (Mr.  Churchill's)  last 
conversation  at  Moscow,  Stalin  had  seemed  to  imply  that  the  National  Committee  would 
want  more  than  half  the  seats  in  the  government.  Mr.  Churchill  had  said  that  a  Prime 
Minister  must  have  a  majority  in  his  own  government.  Stalin  did  not  seem  to  contradict 
this  view,  but  gave  no  clear  assent.  In  a  telegram  of  October  22  to  the  President  (for  the 
text,  see  Churchill,  VI,  209-1 1)  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  Stalin  had  first  mentioned 
'fifty-fifty'  but  had  Vapidly  corrected  himself  to  a  worse  figure.'  M.  Molotov  had  seemed 
'more  comprehending,'  and  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  think  that  the  composition  of  the 
government  would  be  'an  insuperable  obstacle  if  all  else  is  settled.'  M.  Mikolajczyk  once 
again  pointed  out  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  importance  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
e.g.  when  the  N.K.V.D.  came  into  Poland  with  the  Russians. 
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those  of  the  Underground  leaders  who  had  escaped  capture  in 
Warsaw  to  accept  his  proposals.  The  Polish  Government  asked  the 
Foreign  Office  on  October  31  (i)  whether  the  British  Government 
would  support  at  the  Peace  Conference  the  changes  in  the  western 
frontier  of  Poland  even  if  the  United  States  disapproved  of  them, 
(ii)  whether  they  would  favour  an  extension  of  the  western  frontier  to 
the  Oder,  (iii)  whether  they  would  guarantee  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  new  Poland.  The  Foreign  Office,  with  the  approval  of 
the  War  Cabinet,  replied  cyes'  to  the  first  two  questions,  and,  in 
answer  to  the  third  question,  said  that  we  would  give  a  joint  guarantee 
with  the  Soviet  Government,  and,  if  possible,  with  the  United  States, 
lasting  until  the  establishment  of  a  World  Organisation. 

The  Prime  Minister  again  on  November  2  advised  the  Polish 
Ministers  not  to  delay.  The  Soviet  Embassy  had  asked  the  Foreign 
Office  on  October  28  to  substitute  the  Polish  National  Committee  for 
the  Polish  Government  in  London  in  the  representation  of  Poland  at 
a  conference  on  European  Inland  Transport.  M.  Gusev  was  told  that 
the  Foreign  Office  regarded  a  request  of  this  kind  as  extraordinary  at 
a  time  when  the  Prime  Minister  and  Stalin  were  trying  to  get  agree 
ment  between  the  National  Committee  and  the  London  Government.1 

The  Poles,  however,  wanted  to  get  the  views  of  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  unlikely  to  commit  himself  until  after  the 
election  on  November  7.2  The  Polish  Government  had  asked  the 
United  States  Government  (i)  whether  they  would  accept,  or  at  least 
not  opposes  the  proposed  new  frontiers  of  Poland,  (ii)  whether— 
without  giving  a  binding  guarantee— they  would  do  all  in  their  power 
to  advocate  and  support  Polish  independence,  and  (iii)  whether  they 
would  promise  to  assist  the  new  Poland,  e.g.  in  economic  matters. 
On  November  22  Mr.  Harriman  brought  a  letter  from  the  President 
for  M.  Mikolajczyk.  The  President  wrote  that  the  United  States 
wanted  a  free  and  independent  Poland,  and  would  accept  a  frontier 
arrangement  approved  by  the  Polish,  British  and  Soviet  Govern 
ments.  They  would  give  Poland  economic  help;  they  could  not  offer 
a  guarantee,  but  were  working  for  a  World  Organisation  which  would 
assume  responsibility,  inter  alia,  for  the  inviolability  of  agreed  frontiers. 
Mr.  Harriman  was  also  authorised,  if  the  Poles  so  desired,  to  make 
another  attempt  to  retain  Lwow  for  Poland. 

On  November  23  M.  Mikolajczyk  told  Mr.  Harriman  that  he 
could  not  get  support  for  his  policy  from  his  colleagues  outside  his 
own  Peasant  Party,  and  that  he  had  decided  to  resign.  He  submitted 
his  resignation  to  the  President  of  Poland  without  consulting  the 

1  On  March  13,  1945,  the  Soviet  Government  refused  to  take  part  in  setting  up  the 
European  Inland  Transport  Organisation  unless  the  Lublin  Poles  were  represented  on  it 

2  On  November  9,  in  answer  to  a  message  from  the  Prime  Minister  explaining  the 
reasons  for  the  Polish  delay,  Stalin  said  that  M.  Mikolajczyk  was  losing  much  valuable 
time  and  thereby  diminishing  his  chances. 
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British  Government,  but  explained  later  that  he  had  resigned  because 
his  colleagues  thought  that,  even  if  he  came  to  some  arrangement  with 
the  National  Committee,  the  Russians  would  soon  drive  him  from 
office.  M.  Mikolajczyk  himself  understood  this  risk,  but  considered 
that  the  alternative  to  an  arrangement  might  well  be  the  deportation 
of  the  best  elements  of  the  Polish  population  to  Siberia  and  the 
destruction  of  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  told  M.  Mikolajczyk  on  November 
23  that  they  thought  his  decision  was  wise,  and  that  they  expected 
him  to  return  to  office  in  a  short  time.  Meanwhile  we  should  treat 
coldly,  but  correctly,  any  new  Polish  Government.!  Mr.  Churchill 
agreed  to  send  a  message  to  Stalin  explaining  our  position,  and 
hoping  that  Stalin  would  act  with  us  in  trying  to  prevent  any  increase 
in  the  tension  between  the  London  Poles  and  the  Committee.  Stalin's 
answer  was  that  the  Polish  ministerial  changes  in  London  were  of  no 
importance;  M.  Mikolajczyk  had  merely  served  as  a  cover  for  the 
criminal  terrorists  acting  behind  his  back  against  the  Russian  forces 
in  Poland.  The  National  Committee  was  working  well,  and  carrying 
out  reforms  in  Poland,  and  we  ought  now  to  transfer  our  support 
to  it. 

The  Prime  Minister  made  a  full  statement  on  December  15  in  the 
House  of  Commons  about  the  British  attitude.  On  the  same  day  the 
President  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Churchill  suggesting  that  he  (Mr. 
Roosevelt)  might  send  a  message  to  Stalin  proposing  that  he  should 
delay  action  on  the  Polish  question  until  he  had  discussed  it  at  a 
meeting  of  the  three  Heads  of  Governments.  The  Prime  Minister 
asked  him  to  send  the  message  at  once  in  view  of  the  likelihood  of  an 
immediate  Russian  move  to  recognise  the  Committee  as  a  govern 
ment. 

Stalin's  reply  to  the  President  on  December  27  summed  up  at 
length  the  Russian  allegations  against  the  '  emigre'  Government  and 
their  supporters  in  Poland,  and  invited  the  Allied  Governments  to 
exchange  representatives  with  the  National  Committee  in  order  to 
recognise  it  as  the  legitimate  Provisional  Government.  President 
Roosevelt  replied  with  a  strong  refusal.  Stalin's  answer,  on  January  i, 
1945,  was  that  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  had  decided  on 
December  27  to  recognise  the  Committee  as  the  Provisional  Govern 
ment  of  Poland.  Stalin  sent  a  similar  message  on  January  4  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  Prime  Minister  replied  that,  pending  a  joint 
discussion  of  the  matter,  we  should  continue  to  recognise  the  London 
Government.2 


JA  new  government  was  formed  on  November  29  by  M.  Tomasz  Arciszewski. 
2  For  the  text  of  the  exchange  of  letters,  see  Churchill,  VI,  290-4. 

Y 
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(iv) 

Great  Britain,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Iran  after  the  treaty  of  January  sg,  1942: 
Russian  demands  in  1944  for  an  oil  concession  in  northern  Iran:  Iranian 
resistance  to  the  demands:  Foreign  Office  proposals  for  an  early  withdrawal 
of  Allied  troops  from  Iran. 

The  Iranian  Government,  which  had  accepted  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.  under  compulsion,1  did  little  except  under 
further  compulsion  to  carry  out  its  requirements.  They  were  slow  in 
rounding  up  the  Germans  still  in  the  country;  they  also  hesitated  to 
break  with  Japan,  and  did  not  close  the  Japanese  Legation  in  Teheran 
until  April  23,  1942.2  On  the  other  hand  they  expected  a  great 
deal  from  the  Allies— and  especially  from  Great  Britain— to  meet 
their  economic  needs,  and  did  very  little  to  assist  in  measures  to  solve 
their  own  problems.  These  problems  indeed  were  forced  upon  them 
by  the  war,  and  were  common  to  the  Middle  Eastern  countries.  The 
most  serious  difficulties  were  the  scarcity  of  grain  and  the  inflation  of 
the  currency  and  consequent  rise  in  prices  which  was  increased  by 
the  shortage  of  consumer  goods. 

In  normal  times  Iran  was  more  than  self-sufficient  in  the  production 
of  wheat;  the  trouble  in  1941-2  came  partly  from  bad  harvests,  but 
was  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  the  administration  to  use  its  compre 
hensive  powers  of  pre-emption  to  secure  a  fair  distribution  of  supplies, 
and,  especially,  the  provisioning  of  the  cities.  The  Iranian  administra 
tion,  which  at  best  was  not  highly  competent,  had  been  disorganised 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Shah ;  the  Ministers  and  officials  merely  put 
to  the  Allies  very  large  demands— which  took  no  account  of  Allied 
shipping  difficulties  and  the  needs  of  neighbouring  countries— 
and  then  complained  at  the  lack  of  consideration  shewn  to  them.s 
The  British  authorities  had  to  take  the  chief  burden  of  this  criticism. 
Public  opinion  set  the  blame  for  the  monetary  inflation  wholly 
upon  British  requirements  for  currency,  though  in  fact  the  currency 
was  needed  to  meet  the  heavy  local  expenditure  connected  with 

1  See  above,  Chapter  VII,  section  (v). 

2  The  Iranian  Government  declared  war  on  Germany  and  signed  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  in  September,  1943. 

3  Sir  R.  Bullard,  British  Minister  at  Teheran,  had  strongly  recommended  the  Iranian 
Government  to  ask  for  the  services  of  American  advisers.  Dr.  A.  G.  Millspaugh,  an 
American  citizen  who  had  been  Adviser  to  the  Persian  Government  from  1922  to  1927, 
was  reappointed  to  advise  in  the  reorganisation  of  finance.  Another  American,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  was  appointed  Adviser  in  regard  to  food  supplies  in  September,  1942.  Since 
it  was  impossible  to  provide  more  British  transport  personnel  for  a  promised  increase 
of  supplies  to  Russia  through  Iran,  the  United  States  Government  agreed  in  September, 
1942,  to  take  over  the  operation  of  the  ports,  the  Trans-Iranian  railway,  and  most  of 
the  road  traffic  to  Russia.  The  British  authorities  remained  responsible  for  security 
and  for  inland  water  transportation,  and  for  the  transport  of  material  sent  through 
Kermanshah. 
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developing  and  maintaining  the  transport  of  supplies  across  Iran  to 
Russia.  Owing  to  pressure  in  the  Majlis,  which  possessed  almost  un 
limited  powers  of  criticism  and  no  administrative  responsibilities,  the 
Iranian  Government  threatened  in  the  late  autumn  of  1942  not  to 
provide  any  more  currency  unless  their  demands  for  wheat  were  met. 

Sir  R,  Bullard  thought  that,  if  we  were  to  get  adequate  cooperation 
from  the  Iranian  Government,  we  should  have  to  put  pressure  on 
them  to  obtain  emergency  powers.  The  Americans,  however, 
believed  that  their  own  prestige  and  previous  disinterestedness  in 
Iran  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  our  requirements.  A  compromise 
agreement  was  reached  on  December  4,  1942,  in  which  the  Iranian 
Government  were  guaranteed  sufficient  supplies  of  grain  in  return  for 
the  provision  of  currency.  This  agreement  did  not  reduce  the  cost  of 
living,  and  a  few  days  later  rioting  broke  out  in  Teheran.  The 
Government  was  able  to  suppress  the  trouble,  but  the  situation 
alarmed  the  Americans.  The  State  Department,  partly  owing  to 
wrong  information  received  from  the  United  States  Minister  at 
Teheran,  inclined  to  blame  British  high-handedness.  The  Foreign 
Office  sent  a  very  strong  answer,  with  a  full  explanation  of  the  facts. 

This  explanation,  and  a  visit  by  Mr.  Casey  to  Washington,  did  a 
great  deal  to  improve  Anglo-American  cooperation.  The  Russians, 
however,  continued  to  be  suspicious  both  of  the  British  and  Americans, 
and  to  hold  off  proposals  for  collaboration.  They  refused  early  in  the 
occupation  a  proposal,  made  by  Sir  R.  Bullard,  and  supported  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  for  a  joint  British,  Russian,  and  Iranian  Commission 
in  Teheran  to  deal  with  non-military  questions.  They  added  greatly 
to  the  food  problem  in  the  winter  of  1942-3  by  their  own  demands, 
and  by  their  unwillingness  to  allow  the  transport  of  wheat  to  Teheran 
from  Azerbaijan  and  Khorassan.i  They  made  the  largest  demands 
for  the  transport  of  material  for  themselves  and  were  well  satisfied  to 
allow  the  British  authorities  to  incur  unpopularity  in  putting  the 
movement  of  this  material  before  the  convenience  of  the  local  popula 
tion.  They  were  equally  uncooperative  towards  the  Americans.  The 
State  Department  in  September,  1943,  asked  whether  the  British 
Government  could  get  more  Russian  support  for  Dr.  Millspaugh  and 
his  staffs 

The  difficulties  of  Iran  were  discussed  at  the  Moscow  and  Teheran 
Conferences  in  1943.  At  the  Moscow  Conference  the  Russians, 

1  Even  after  the  Soviet  Government  had  promised  to  assist  in  the  transport  of  grain 
from  the  north,  their  local  representatives  continued  to  hold  up  the  supplies.  When  they 
finally  decided  to  send  wheat  to  Teheran,  they  made  great  propagandist  use  of  the 
deliveries,  though  in  fact  they  provided  less  than  the  normal  quantity  which  would  have 
come  to  Teheran  from  the  northern  provinces  (where  the  harvests  were  better  than  they 
had  been  in  the  south). 

2  The  Russians  had  warned  the  Iranian  Government  against  the  'principle'  of  accepting 
American  advisers.  A  Foreign  Office  comment  described  the  Russian  attitude  towards 
these  advisers  as  one  of 'non-cooperation  tempered  with  obstruction.' 
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somewhat  ominously,  refused  a  British  proposal  for  a  declaration  which 
would  reassure  the  Iranians  about  present  and  future  Allied  aims.  At 
the  Teheran  Conference,  however,  the  Russians  were  more  forth 
coming,  at  least  in  verbal  assurances.  Stalin  was  friendly  and  affable 
to  the  Shah,  and  willing  to  sign  a  tripartite  declaration  (issued  at  the 
end  of  the  Conference)  which  renewed  previous  assurances  safe 
guarding  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  country, 
and  promised  economic  aid  after  the  war. 

Any  confidence  in  the  assurances  given  by  Stalin  at  the  Teheran 
Conference  could  hardly  have  survived  a  careful  study  of  Russian 
policy  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  American  advisers  to  the 
Iranian  Government  were  unable  to  extend  their  reforms  to  the  areas 
under  Russian  control  or  even  to  visit  them  freely,  while  in  Teheran 
Russian  propaganda  continued  to  attack  the  advisers  and  the  'sub 
servience'  of  the  Iranian  Government  in  employing  them.  The  State 
Department  were  now  much  disturbed  at  the  situation.  Mr.  Stettinius 
and  Mr.  Wallace  Murray,  on  their  visit  to  London  in  April,  1944,* 
agreed  with  the  Foreign  Office  upon  an  approach  to  the  Russians  for 
closer  collaboration,  and,  in  particular,  the  establishment  of  a  tripar 
tite  committee  in  Teheran.  The  Russians  were  willing  to  discuss 
economic  questions  with  the  British  and  United  States  Ambassadors2  at 
Teheran,  but  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  set  up  a  special  committee. 

In  September,  1944,  when  there  had  been  some  signs  of  improve 
ment  in  relations  with  the  Russians,  the  Soviet  Government  sent  a 
special  mission  to  Teheran  to  ask  for  a  five-year  exploratory  oil  con 
cession  covering  the  five  northern  provinces  of  Persia.  This  explora 
tory  concession  would  be  followed  by  a  grant  of  rights  over  a  smaller 
area  in  which  oil  had  been  found.  The  Russians  also  asked  that  all 
other  foreign  oil  companies  should  be  excluded  from  the  area  to 
which  their  proposed  concession  applied.  Sir  R.  Bullard's  view  was 
that,  if  the  Iranian  Government  granted  this  concession  to  the  ex 
clusion  of  other  competitors,  they  would  be  surrendering  political 
control  of  their  northern  provinces.  The  Russians  were  unlikely  to 
keep  troops  in  Iran  after  the  war  in  contravention  of  their  treaty,  but 
they  would  encourage  Spontaneous'  applications  for  annexation,  and 
create  economic  enclaves  in  northern  Persia  under  the  guise  of  oil 
concessions.3 

1  See  below,  pp.  395-6.  Mr.  Stettinius  was  at  this  time  Under-Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Wallace  Murray  was  Political  Adviser  for  Middle  East  Affairs  (including  India)  in 
the  State  Department. 

8  In  February,  1944,  the  British  Legation  at  Teheran  was  raised  to  the  status  of  an 
Embassy.  The  United  States  Government  took  a  similar  step  with  regard  to  their  Legation. 

a  The  Russians  were  already  shewing  special  favour  in  their  zone  to  the  Iranian  Tudeh 
party.  This  party  was  pro-Russian,  and  reformist,  but  not  proletarian.  It  included  a 
number  of  landowners  dispossessed  by  Riza  Shah.  The  Russians,  using  their  familiar 
method,  put  their  proteges  of  the  Tudeh  party  into  the  control  of  the  local  adminis 
tration  in  the  areas  under  Soviet  occupation. 
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These  demands  were  awkward  for  the  British  and  United  States 
Governments,  since  they  had  already  given  their  approval  to  appli 
cations  for  oil  concessions  from  British  and  American  companies.  The 
difference  was  that  the  Russian  demands  were  exclusive,  and— in  view 
of  the  Russian  state  control  of  industrial  enterprises— entirely  govern 
mental,  and  that,  as  Sir  R.  Bullard  had  pointed  out,  Russian  mono 
poly  control  of  oil  resources  would  certainly  be  followed  by  political 
control.  The  British  and  United  States  Governments,  however,  could 
not  use  this  argument  plainly  with  the  Russians,  since  they  would  at 
once  deny  it.  In  any  case  the  argument  was  weakened  by  the  fact 
that  the  Americans  were  obtaining  something  very  like  indirect 
political  control  in  Saudi  Arabia.1 

The  British  Government  wanted  a  British  company  to  share  in  the 
new  concessions  in  the  south— in  order  to  increase  the  sources  of 
'sterling  oil'— but  if,  owing  to  British  and  American  advice  and  en 
couragement,  the  Iranian  Government  refused  the  Russian  demand 
in  the  north,  the  Russians  would  see  to  it  that  no  concessions  were 
granted  in  the  south.  The  Iranian  Government  themselves  wanted  to 
postpone  giving  any  oil  concessions  until  after  the  war.  The  Foreign 
Office  thought  that  the  political  interest  concerned— the  preservation 
of  the  independence  of  Iran— was  more  important  than  the  economic 
interest  in  securing  a  British  concession  in  the  south. 

The  Russians  did  harm  to  their  own  case  by  making  violent  propa 
gandist  attacks  on  the  Iranian  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues 
when  they  proposed  the  postponement  of  all  concessions  until  after 
the  war.  The  Iranian  Government  then  asked  for  British  or  American 
representations  to  the  Russians.  The  two  Governments  protested  to 
the  Soviet  Government  at  the  beginning  of  November  that,  in  view 
of  the  treaty  of  1942  and  of  the  Teheran  Declaration,  the  Iranians 
had  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  would  grant  con 
cessions  during  the  war.  This  protest,  and,  still  more,  the  publicity 
given  to  the  high-handed  methods  by  which  the  Russians  were  trying 
to  enforce  their  demands,  had  some  effect,  but  the  pressure  on  the 
Iranian  Government  continued.  On  November  9  the  Iranian  Prime 
Minister  resigned  in  the  belief  that  the  Russians  would  then  feel  able 
to  give  up  their  demands  without  loss  of  prestige. 

After  a  further  British  approach  to  the  Russians  had  gone  un 
answered  the  War  Cabinet  agreed  that  the  Prime  Minister  should 
suggest  a  joint  message  from  the  President  and  himself  to  Stalin  that 
they  would  like  to  discuss  the  matter  at  their  next  meeting.  Mean 
while  Sir  R.  Bullard  was  instructed  to  tell  the  Iranians  of  our 
approach  to  the  Russians,  and  our  hope  that  the  new  Iranian  Govern 
ment  would  not  give  way  to  the  Russian  demands.  In  fact,  the  Majlis 
went  much  further  than  the  British  or  the  Russians  had  expected. 

1  See  below,  pp.  399-40 1 . 
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Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Mussaddiq,  a  leading  politician  and 
opponent  of  all  oil  concessions  (including  those  of  the  Anglo-Persian 
Oil  Company),  they  passed  a  bill  on  December  2  forbidding  Iranian 
Ministers  or  officials  to  conclude  or  even  discuss  any  oil  agreement 
without  parliamentary  approval. 

The  Russians  were  angry  at  this  final  and  abrupt— and  public- 
rejection  of  their  demands.  They  warned  the  Iranian  Government 
that  their  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  could  not  be  good  until  the  new 
law  had  been  amended.  They  also  complained  of  British  interference. 
The  Secretary  of  State  sent  a  reply  pointing  out  that  Iran  as  an  inde 
pendent  sovereign  State  had  a  right  to  grant  or  withhold  concessions, 
and  that  the  Russian  persistence  in  pressing  their  demands,  after  they 
knew  of  the  Iranian  refusal,  had  provoked  the  Majlis  into  passing  the 
law  of  December  2. 

Thus,  for  the  time  at  least,  the  question  of  oil  concessions— including 
those  asked  for  by  the  British  and  American  companies— was  dropped. 
The  Foreign  Office  suggested  that  at  the  Yalta  Conference,  we  might 
give  a  hint  that,  after  foreign  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  Iran, 
the  three  Great  Powers  chiefly  responsible  for  world  security  might 
discuss  with  the  Iranian  Government  the  future  of  the  undeveloped 
oil  deposits  in  the  country.  A  proposal  of  this  kind  would  shew  the 
Russians  that  our  aim  in  supporting  the  independence  of  Iran  was 
not  to  exclude  them  permanently  from  any  share  in  Iranian  oil. 


Throughout  this  time  the  Foreign  Office  had  been  considering  the 
question  of  the  withdrawal  of  British  and  Russian  troops  from  Iran 
after  the  war.  Sir  R.  Bullard  pointed  out  again  and  again  the  import 
ance  of  getting  the  Russians  out  as  soon  as  possible.  As  long  as  they 
were  in  the  northern  provinces,  they  could  bully  or  even  exclude 
Iranian  police  and  troops,  incite  mobs  to  violence  against  the  Govern 
ment,  and  hold  up  food  supplies  for  the  capital.  The  Foreign  Office 
agreed  that  the  withdrawal  should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
in  any  case  not  later  than  the  time  laid  down  in  the  treaty,  i.e.  six 
months  after  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Russians,  however,  were  un 
likely  to  leave  the  north  until  the  British  left  the  south,  but  owing  to 
the  need  to  protect  the  transit  route  to  Russia  a  British  force  might 
have  to  be  maintained  as  far  north  as  Teheran  if  the  Russians  came 
into  the  war  with  Japan,  and  needed  oil  from  Iran.1 

On  December,  1944,  Mr.  Churchill  wrote  to  Mr.  Eden  that,  in 
view  of  the  general  difficulties  with  Russia,  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  withdraw  our  garrisons  from  Iran.  Mr.  Eden  replied 
that  there  was  no  question  of  immediate  withdrawal.  The  problem 

1  Sir  R.  Bullard  commented :  'What  luck  the  Russians  have.  The  more  we  help  them, 
the  greater  their  chance  of  strangling  Persia.' 
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was  to  get  the  Russians  out  of  Iran;  we  should  withdraw  only  pari 
passu  with  them.  We  did  not  want  a  repetition  of  the  policy  of  1907 
and  the  division  of  Iran  into  spheres  of  influence;  our  policy,  to  which 
we  were  committed  by  our  undertakings,  was  that  we  and  the 
Russians  should  keep  out  and  leave  the  Iranians  to  run  their  own 
country.  The  Prime  Minister  agreed,  though  he  doubted  whether  the 
Russians  would  withdraw. 

The  Foreign  Office  thus  wanted  to  use  the  Yalta  Conference  as  an 
opportunity  for  coming  to  a  general  arrangement  with  the  Russians. 
The  Iranian  Government  themselves  asked  whether  we  could  try  to 
get  the  Russians  to  conform  to  the  treaty  and  the  Teheran  declara 
tion.  The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  we  could  point  out  that  the 
smaller  Powers'  dislike  of  a  'Great  Power  veto9  on  the  Security 
Council  would  be  dangerously  increased  if,  in  the  first  test  case  of 
Iran,  one  of  the  three  Powers  was  seen  to  be  breaking  specific  obliga 
tions  in  its  private  interest  and  the  other  two  to  be  making  no  effective 
protest. 

With  the  support  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  therefore,  Mr. 
Eden  proposed  on  February  8  at  Yalta  that  the  three  Powers  should 
agree  not  to  interfere  in  Iranian  affairs;  that  they  should  leave  the 
question  of  oil  concessions  until  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops,  and 
that  they  should  make  a  statement  that  they  would  begin  this  with 
drawal  earlier  than  the  final  date  laid  down  in  the  treaty  and  as  soon 
as  the  supply  route  to  Russia  had  been  closed.  M.  Molotov  thought 
that  there  was  no  need  for  a  'self-denying'  agreement,  or  for  a  state 
ment  to  reassure  the  Iranians  about  oil  or  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops.  The  Prime  Minister  tried  to  get  Stalin  to  accept  some  state 
ment.  Stalin  and  Molotov  repeated  that  Russia  had  no  intention  of 
putting  pressure  on  Iran,  and  stood  by  the  treaty  and  the  declaration. 
Stalin  also  refused  any  preliminary  discussion  of  the  withdrawal  of 
Allied  troops,  but,  after  a  talk  with  Mr.  Eden,  undertook  to  examine 
the  matter  further  on  his  return  to  Moscow. 

Early  in  April,  1945,  the  Foreign  Office  considered  what  they  could 
do  to  meet  further  pressure  by  the  Russians  on  Iran.  The  Russians 
had  shewn  in  Poland,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria  how  they  dealt  with  a 
government  which  they  wished  to  destroy.  They  alleged  that  this 
government  was  unable  to  keep  order,  and  was  therefore  a  threat  to 
Soviet  authority,  and  also  that  the  government  was  'fascist'  and 
should  be  replaced  by  a  'democratic5  government  which,  in  M. 
Vyshinsky's  words,  would  'give  their  efforts  to  the  service  of  the 
people.'  On  these  lines  the  Russians  might  claim  that  their  interests 
were  threatened  by  disorders  in  Azerbaijan  or  even  in  Teheran,  and 
that  the  government  was  fascist. 

The  Foreign  Office  thought  that,  if  the  Russians  tried  'shock 
tactics,9  as  in  Roumania,  we  should  make  immediate  representations, 
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and  disprove  any  claim  that  their  nominees  represented  the  demo 
cratic  forces'  of  the  country.  We  should  have  a  list  of  cases  in  which  the 
Russians  had  prevented  the  Iranian  Government  from  keeping  order 
and  should  see  that  they  (the  Russians)  did  not  stop  messages  from 
press  correspondents  describing  what  was  happening.  The  only  real 
safeguard,  however,  was  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops.  The 
Foreign  Office  were  therefore  most  disquieted  at  the  unwillingness  of 
the  British  military  authorities  to  agree  to  a  rapid  withdrawal  of 
British  forces  in  the  south.  On  May  19  the  Iranian  Government  asked 
the  British,  Russian  and  United  States  Governments  for  the  with 
drawal  of  their  troops.  Mr.  Eden  wanted  to  make  a  public  offer  to 
take  the  British  troops  away  before  the  final  treaty  date  if  all  other 
foreign  troops  also  left  the  country,  but  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  thought  it 
necessary  to  keep  a  force  to  protect  the  oil  installations  against 
sabotage  and  damage  by  bandits. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  unwilling  to  overrule  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  Foreign  Office,  however,  continued  to  recommend  a  withdrawal 
as  soon  as  possible.  Sir  R.  Bullard  reported  in  July  that  the  Russians 
were  making  a  great  effort  to  get  control  over  Iran  before  their  troops 
were  withdrawn.  They  were  backing  the  disruptive  tactics  of  the 
Tudeh  party,  and  were  intimidating  the  supporters  of  the  Govern 
ment  in  order  to  secure  control  of  the  Majlis.  Mr.  Eden  put  the  case 
once  again  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  obtained  his  consent  to  the 
submission  of  proposals  to  the  Potsdam  Conference  for  a  complete 
joint  withdrawal  in  three  stages.  Mr.  Churchill  himself  supported  the 
proposal  at  the  Conference.  The  United  States  Delegation  also 
favoured  withdrawal,  but  Stalin  would  not  agree  to  anything  more 
than  a  first  stage— i.e.  the  evacuation  of  Teheran.  The  Conference 
agreed  to  ask  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  consider  the  further 
stages  of  withdrawal. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Great  Britain,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Turkey  from  the  Adana 
Conference  in  January,  1943,  to  the  Potsdam  Conference 

(i) 

Mr.  Churchill's  meeting  with  the  Turkish  President  and  Ministers  at  Adana, 
January  30-31,  1943:  Turkish  unwillingness  to  enter  the  war:  uncertainty 
of  British  policy  with  regard  to  Turkey, 

THE  German  attack  on  Russia  postponed,  though  it  did  not 
remove,  the  danger  of  an  advance  through  Turkey.  For  a  time 
indeed  in  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1942,  the  threat 
was  serious,  but  even  in  August,  1942,  the  British  military  authorities 
did  not  expect  the  Germans  to  make  a  move  into  Turkish  territory 
before  the  spring  of  1943.  Within  four  months  of  this  estimate  the 
danger  had  receded.  The  Allies  had  regained  the  military  initiative, 
and,  with  it,  much  greater  bargaining  power  in  negotiating  with  the 
neutral  States  at  either  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  military  re 
covery  of  Russia,  however,  was  less  welcome  to  Turkey  than  to  the 
Western  Powers.  From  the  Turkish  point  of  view,  a  vast  German 
defeat  in  Russia  might  well  have  as  serious  consequences  as  a  German 
victory. 

The  Turkish  Government  were  also  afraid  that  Great  Britain  might 
be  unwilling,  and  perhaps  unable  to  protect  them  from  Russian 
demands.  They  had  been  uneasy  over  Mr.  Eden's  visit  to  Moscow  in 
December,  1941,  and  over  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  treaty 
in  May,  1942.  In  each  case  the  Foreign  Office  had  tried  to  reassure 
them  about  Russian  intentions.  Mr.  Eden  had  sent  a  personal  message 
from  Moscow  through  Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  to  the  President 
of  the  Turkish  Republic  that  the  Russian  attitude  towards  Turkey 
was  entirely  satisfactory.  On  the  day  of  the  signature  of  the  Anglo- 
Soviety  treaty  Mr.  Eden  gave  the  Turkish  Ambassador  a  declaration 
confirming  the  adherence  of  the  British  Government  to  the 
Montreux  Convention,  and  their  intention  to  observe  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Republic,  and  also  offering  Turkey  assistance 
if  she  were  attacked.*  The  Soviet  Government  gave  assurances  on 
similar  lines. 

1  For  the  negotiations  over  the  supply  of  arms  to  Turkey,  and  the  attempts,  especially  in 
1942,  to  prevent  Germany  from  getting  any  large  quantities  of  Turkish  chrome,  see 
Medlicott,  II,  Chap.  VIII,  (ii). 
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Until  the  last  months  of  1942  there  was  no  question  of  trying  to  get 
Turkey  to  enter  the  war  on  the  Allied  side.  The  Allies  could  neither 
give  direct  military  aid  nor  supply  the  Turks  with  arms  on  a  sufficient 
scale.  In  any  case  the  Turkish  Government  shewed  no  sign  of  wishing 
to  change  their  policy  of  neutrality.  After  the  battle  of  El  Alamein, 
and  the  successful  landings  in  North  Africa,  the  Prime  Minister 
thought  that  the  Allies  should  try  to  bring  Turkey  into  the  war  in  the 
spring  of  1943.  For  a  time  President  Roosevelt  also  took  this  view.  He 
suggested  in  a  telegram  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  November  12  that 
the  British  and  American  staffs  might  survey  the  possibilities  of  get 
ting  Turkish  support  for  a  flank  attack  against  Germany  from  the 
Black  Sea.i  The  Prime  Minister  welcomed  this  opportunity  of  opening 
the  Dardanelles  and  bombing  the  Roumanian  oil  fields.  He  proposed 
as  a  first  stage  the  offer  of  a  joint  British,  American,  and  Russian 
guarantee  of  territorial  integrity  to  Turkey.  Within  a  week,  however, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  replied  in  much  more  guarded  terms  about  future 
action  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  did  not  even  mention  Turkey. 
Stalin  also  wanted  to  be  sure  that  proposals  about  Turkish  belliger 
ency  (with  a  consequent  change  in  Allied  military  plans)  did  not 
mean  the  postponement  of  the  opening  of  a  second  front  in  Europe 
in  1943. 

The  Foreign  Office  was  much  less  confident  than  the  Prime  Minister 
that  Turkey  would  give  up  her  neutrality.  Sir  H.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  likelihood  of  a  change  in 
policy;  the  Turkish  Government  realised  that,  however  much  we 
might  be  displeased  with  their  refusal  to  come  into  the  war,  we 
should  want  them  to  be  strong  and  friendly  to  us.  Nevertheless  at  the 
Casablanca  Conference  Mr.  Churchill,  after  discussing  the  matter 
with  the  President,  proposed  to  go  to  see  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister. 
Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Eden  telegraphed  that  they  thought  this  proposal 
unwise,  but  the  Prime  Minister  replied  that  he  did  not  want  to  lose  a 
cgolden  opportunity.'  He  would  not  try  to  get  any  pledge  from  the 
Turks,  but  would  offer  them  a  guarantee,  substantial  aid  in  muni 
tions,  and  a  promise  of  help  if  they  were  attacked.  He  did  not  think 
that  any  bad  consequences  would  follow  if  they  refused  his  offer.2 

The  Prime  Minister  met  the  Turkish  President  and  Ministers  at 
Adana  on  January  30-31.3  Mr.  Churchill  first  gave  them  a  note  as 
'background'  for  the  discussions.  He  then  stated  his  proposals  for 
aiding  Turkey  to  prepare  her  own  defence,  and  explained  the  assist 
ance  which  the  Allies  could  provide  if  Turkey  were  drawn  into  the 
war.  Mr.  Churchill  set  out  for  the  Turkish  Ministers  his  own  views  on 

1  For  the  text  of  the  President's  telegram,  see  Churchill,  IV,  566. 

2  For  the  Prime  Minister's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Eden,  see  Churchill, 
IV,  626-9. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Adana  conversations,  and  the  relevant  part  of  the  text  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  note  about  post-war  security,  see  Churchill,  IV,  631-7. 
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the  world  organisation  of  security  after  the  war.  He  tried  to  meet  the 
Turkish  fears  of  Russian  'imperialism'  after  the  war  by  pointing  out 
that  the  safest  policy  for  Turkey  would  be  to  establish  her  position 
as  one  of  the  victorious  belligerents  and  an  ally  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Russia.  If  Turkey  became  a  full  belligerent,  Great 
Britain  would  offer  her  a  guarantee  of  territorial  integrity  and  post 
war  rights  in  a  treaty  either  alone  or  with  the  U.S.S.R. ;  the  Americans 
were  also  likely  to  associate  themselves  with  the  guarantee.  Mr. 
Churchill  did  not  ask  the  Turkish  Government  to  enter  the  war  before 
their  armed  strength  had  increased  and  the  Germans  had  withdrawn 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  Turkish  frontiers,  or  at  a  risk  of  ex 
hausting  the  country's  resources.  He  thought  that  they  might  even 
render  assistance  without  entering  the  war,  e.g.  by  allowing  the  Allies 
to  attack  the  Roumanian  oil  fields  from  Turkish  bases. 

The  Turkish  Ministers  were  friendly  and  forthcoming.  They 
listened  to  the  Prime  Minister's  exposition,  and  were  obviously 
relieved  that  he  did  not  ask  them  to  enter  the  war  at  once.  The  Prime 
Minister  thought  their  attitude  realistic  and  encouraging.  During  the 
next  few  months,  however,  Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  continued 
to  report  that  he  saw  no  signs  of  any  'advance'  in  Turkish  policy  from 
strict  neutrality.  On  April  16-17  General  Wilson  went  to  Ankara. 
He  and  Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  told  M.  Sarajoglu,  the  Turkish 
Prime  Minis ter,i  that  we  were  not  thinking  yet  of  asking  Turkey  to 
come  into  the  war,  but  that  the  time  might  come—probably  not  until 
September,  or  even  later— when  the  Turkish  Government  could  assist 
in  shortening  the  war  either  by  coming  into  it  or  by  allowing  the 
Allies  the  use  of  Turkish  territory.  Three  weeks  later  Mr.  Eden  told 
the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London  that  he  hoped  that  Turkey  would 
soon  cease  to  be  a  non-belligerent.  Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  also 
spoke  plainly  to  M.  Sarajoglu  that  Turkey  would  soon  have  to  choose 
between  entry  into  the  war  and  isolation. 

The  Turkish  Ministers  continued  to  argue  that  Turkey  was  not 
ready  for  war,  and  that  the  only  result  of  her  entering  it  would  be  the 
destruction  of  her  large  towns  by  the  German  air  force.  Sir  H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen  thought  that  the  Turks  might  have  been 
warned  by  the  Germans  of  air  attack  if  they  entered  the  war  or 
allowed  the  Allies  to  use  their  territory.  At  all  events,  as  the 
military  position  of  the  Allies  improved,  and  the  time  for  their  request 
to  Turkey  to  give  up  her  neutrality  seemed  to  be  approaching,  the 
Turkish  Government  talked  even  more  strongly  of  the  risks  they 
would  run— 'Istanbul  would  be  in  ashes  in  twenty-four  hours'— with 
out  securing  any  compensating  advantage  to  the  Allied  cause. 

Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  was  sure  that  the  Turks  would  never 

1  M.  Numan  Menemencioglu  had  succeeded  M.  Sarajoglu  as  Foreign  Minister  in 
August,  1942. 
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enter  the  war  willingly.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  they  were 
bargaining  for  more  material  help;  the  Prime  Minister  continued  to 
assume  that,  if  Italy  were  driven  out  of  the  war,  and  the  three  major 
Allies  asked  for  the  use  of  Turkish  bases  in  order  to  bomb  Ploesti,  the 
Turks  could  hardly  refuse  them.  At  the  end  of  June,  however,  it  was 
clear  that  Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen's  estimate  was  right.  The 
Turks  remained  firmly  on  the  Allied  side;  they  realised  that  co 
operation  with  the  three  Great  Powers  was  their  only  sure  protection 
against  Russia,  but  they  maintained  that  they  had  been  left  free  to 
choose  their  own  time  to  come  into  the  war.  They  did  not  regard 
themselves  as  bound  to  do  so  under  their  Treaty  of  Alliance  with 
Great  Britain. 

In  these  circumstances  the  British  Government  had  to  consider 
whether  they  should  go  on  sending  military  equipment  into  Turkey, 
and,  generally,  whether  they  should  warn  the  Turkish  Government 
that  they  might  lose  British  political  support.  The  Foreign  Office  did 
not  want  to  risk  any  threat  of  this  kind,  since,  apart  from  the  possi 
bility  that  the  Turks  might  then  turn  to  Germany,  there  was  a  danger 
that  if  they  felt  they  could  not  rely  on  British  friendship  after  the  war, 
they  might  'compound'  with  Russia  in  an  agreement  which  would 
give  the  Russians  control  of  the  Straits. 

In  any  case  the  Foreign  Office  were  in  some  difficulty  because  they 
did  not  know  whether  the  Anglo-American  military  plans  after  the 
Sicilian  invasion  would  now  require  the  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  war. 
The  Chiefs  of  Staff  themselves  could  not  give  a  definite  opinion  until 
these  plans  had  been  decided  by  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  At  the  end  of  September  it  was 
clear  that  the  military  plans  at  all  events  in  1943  would  not  require 
Turkish  cooperation  or  the  use  of  Turkish  bases.  We  could  not,  how 
ever,  let  the  Turks  know  this  since  sufficient  information  might  reach 
the  Germans  to  enable  them  to  guess  what  our  plans  were.  Sir  H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen  was  therefore  instructed  to  tell  the  Turkish 
Government  that  for  the  present  we  were  not  putting  any  definite 
request  to  them  to  enter  the  war,  though  we  might  do  so,  and  that 
we  regarded  them  as  bound  by  the  Anglo-Turkish  treaty  to  join  us 
if  we  required  them  to  do  so.  Meanwhile  we  wanted  help  in  other 
ways,  e.g.  the  stoppage  of  supplies  of  chrome  to  Germany,  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  Montreux  Convention  in  order  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  German  shipping  of  military  importance  through  the 
Straits;  the  completion  of  airfields  and  general  improvement  of 
facilities  in  Turkey. 
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Russian  proposals  at  the  Moscow  Conference  in  October,  1943,  for  bringing 
Turkey  into  the  war:  Mr.  Ederfs  conversations  with  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister  in  Cairo:  discussions  on  Turkey  at  the  Teheran  Conference:  the 
Cairo  meetings,  December  4-7,  1943. 

During  the  operations  in  the  Dodecanese  which  aimed—  unsuccess 
fully—  at  the  capture  of  Rhodes,  the  Turkish  Government  complied 
with  British  requests  amounting  in  fact  to  the  use  of  Turkish  territory 
as  a  base  of  supply.  Allied  ships  made  use  of  Turkish  territorial  waters 
and  military  transport  flew  over  the  coast.  The  Foreign  Office  re 
garded  this  cooperation  as  most  satisfactory,  but  it  was  not  the  same 
thing  as  the  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  war.  The  failure  of  the  opera 
tions  against  the  islands  was  unlikely  to  make  the  Turks  any  readier 
to  give  up  their  neutrality,  and  we  were,  in  fact,  unable  either  to 
provide  the  assistance  which  we  had  promised  or  to  make  use  of 
Turkish  belligerency. 

The  Russians,  however,  were  now  showing  by  a  press  campaign 
and  by  direct  statements  to  the  Turkish  Government  that  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  Turkish  neutrality,  and  suspicious  that  the  British 
supply  of  arms  to  Turkey  was  not  for  use  against  the  Germans  but 
was  intended  to  'build  up'  Turkey  against  Russia  after  the  war.  The 
Turks  on  their  side  were  afraid  that  the  Russians  wanted  to  weaken 
them  by  pushing  them  into  a  war  in  which  the  Germans  would 
certainly  do  them  immense  damage. 

At  the  Moscow  Conference  in  October,  1943,  M.  Molotov  pro 
posed  that  the  three  Governments  should  suggest  to  the  Turks  that 
they  should  enter  the  war  at  once.  Mr.  Eden  thought  that  we  should 
ask  the  Russians  why  they  wanted  Turkey  to  act  at  once,  and  that 
we  should  suggest  delay  until  we  had  the  forces  available  to  make  use 
of  Turkish  belligerency.  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  after  dis 
cussions  with  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Sir  A.  Cadogan,  decided  that  we 
ought  to  be  more  forthcoming  to  the  Russians.  He  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Eden  on  October  23,  and  again  two  days  later,  agreeing  that,  if  we 
forced  Turkey  into  the  war,  she  would  insist  upon  air  support,  etc., 
which  we  could  not  provide.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Turkey  came  in 
on  her  own  initiative,  we  should  not  have  the  same  obligations  of 
support,  and  might  get  great  advantages.  cThe  prize  would  be  to  get 
into  the  Black  Sea  with  supplies  for  Russia,  warships,  and  other 
forces.'  Mr.  Churchill  did  not  think  that  the  Germans  would  be  able 
to  invade  Turkey.  He  agreed  that  we  should  find  out  the  reasons  for 
the  Russian  proposal,  but  did  not  want  us  to  'begin  by  crabbing 
everything.' 

Mr.  Eden  had  already  asked  Stalin  why  he  wished  to  get  Turkey 
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into  the  war  at  once.  He  pointed  out  that  we  were  weak  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean;  that  Istanbul  was  vulnerable,  and  that  we 
could  not  send  the  air  supplies  promised  to  the  Turkish  Government. 
Stalin  said  that  Turkish  belligerency  would  not  be  necessary  in  1944, 
and  that  the  arms  supplied  to  her  would  have  been  wasted.  She  could 
now  draw  off  some  ten  German  divisions,  and  Germany  could  do 
nothing  against  her. 

Mr.  Eden  circulated  a  memorandum  to  the  Conference  after  getting 
the  Prime  Minister's  telegram  of  October  23.  He  agreed  that  the 
entry  of  Turkey  into  the  war  would  help  the  Allies.  If  we  could  not 
persuade  her  to  come  into  the  war,  we  might  ask  for  the  use  of  air 
fields  in  south-west  Anatolia.  Mr.  Hull  also  explained  that  the  United 
States  Government  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  accept  the  diversion 
of  Allied  resources  which  would  be  necessary  if  we  put  pressure  on 
Turkey  to  come  into  the  war ;  we  should  only  request  the  lease  of  air 
bases  and  transport  facilities.  After  further  argument,  in  which  M. 
Molotov  again  enquired  why  we  were  supplying  Turkey  with  arms  if 
we  did  not  want  her  to  enter  the  war,  the  Russians  agreed  to  Mr. 
Eden's  proposal  to  ask  at  once  for  the  use  of  airfields,  while  Mr.  Eden 
agreed  to  include  in  the  protocol  of  the  Conference  a  statement  that 
it  was  most  desirable  for  Turkey  to  enter  the  war  before  the  end  of 

1943- 

After  the  Moscow  Conference  Mr.  Eden  met  M.  Numan  at  Cairo.* 
Mr.  Eden  had  suggested  that  the  Russians  might  wish  to  be  repre 
sented  at  the  meeting;  M.  Molotov  was  willing  to  leave  the 
negotiations  in  British  hands.  Mr.  Eden  had  four  meetings  with  M. 
Numan  between  November  5  and  8.  He  asked,  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  use  of  air  bases  for  operations  against  Rhodes,  and, 
on  behalf  of  the  three  Allied  Governments,  that  Turkey  should  enter 
the  war  before  the  end  of  the  year,  though  she  need  not  undertake  any 
offensive  operations.  He  said  that  we  did  not  expect  the  Germans  to 
attack  Turkey  if  she  granted  us  bases.  He  also  warned  M.  Numan 
that,  if  the  Turks  refused  our  request,  we  could  not  continue  to  send 
them  supplies.  M.  Numan  thought  that  the  Germans  would  certainly 
attack  Turkey  if  she  allowed  us  the  use  of  bases.  He  was  most  suspi 
cious  of  Russian  plans  for  dominating  the  Balkans  after  the  war,  and 
argued  that  Turkish  belligerency  would  be  of  no  value  to  Great 
Britain  if  the  country  were  left  militarily  exhausted.  Finally  he  agreed 
to  put  Mr.  Eden's  requests  to  the  Turkish  Government,  though, 
obviously,  he  did  not  expect  a  favourable  answer.  On  November  15 

1  The  initiative  for  this  meeting  came  from  the  Turkish  side.  Mr.  Eden  was  inclined  not 
to  accept  the  suggestion,  but  the  Foreign  Office  pointed  out  that  the  entry  of  Turkey  into 
the  war  was  desirable  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  Balkan  countries  from 
falling  entirely  under  Russian  influence.  If  the  Turks  maintained  their  neutrality,  British 
forces  would  probably  be  unable  to  get  into  the  Balkans  before  the  Russians  had 
established  themselves  there. 
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M.  Numan  told  Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  that  Turkey  must 
refuse  Mr.  Eden's  two  requests. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  Moscow  Conference  the  Russians  were 
less  interested  in  Turkish  belligerency,  and  unwilling  to  put  any 
pressure  on  her  if  it  meant  a  diversion  of  Allied  forces  and,  possibly,  a 
postponement  of  the  cross-Channel  invasion  for  six  or  eight  weeks. 
The  Prime  Minister,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  anxious  to  get 
Turkey  into  the  war,  and  more  hopeful  of  persuading  her  6to  come 
in.5  The  question  was  discussed  at  the  Teheran  Conference  from  the 
point  of  view  of  general  Allied  strategy.  The  President  agreed 
with  the  Russian  view  that  expeditions  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
other  than  on  a  small  scale,  might  cause  delay  in  the  western  offensive 
Stalin,  however,  was  willing  to  promise  to  declare  war  on  Bulgaria  if 
the  latter  attacked  Turkey.  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  he  would  tell  the 
Turks  that  if  they  refused  a  tripartite  invitation,  the  British  Govern 
ment  would  lose  interest  in  Turkish  territorial  rights,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus.i 

The  Conference  agreed  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  President 
Roosevelt  should  invite  the  Turkish  President  to  meet  them  in  Cairo, 
and  that  they  should  try  to  get  Turkey  to  enter  the  war  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  thought  that  Turkey 
was  still  not  prepared  for  war,  and  that  public  opinion  would  strongly 
oppose  action  by  the  Government  to  enter  the  war  under  foreign 
pressure.  In  any  case,  before  the  opening  of  the  conversations  on 
December  4,  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  suggested  that  for  military 
reasons  mid-February  would  be  a  better  date  than  the  end  of  Decem 
ber.  The  Turkish  President  and  Ministers  used  the  familiar  arguments 
about  air  attack,  but  were  ready  in  principle  to  agree  to  come  into  the 
war.  Mr.  Churchill  proposed  that  the  Turks  should  begin  at  once 
with  the  preparation  of  aerodromes,  and  allow  the  infiltration  of 
Allied  technicians.  On  February  15,  1944,  American  and  British 
squadrons  would  fly  into  Turkey.  Mr.  Churchill  made  it  clear  that  if,  in 
February,  the  Turks  refused  to  admit  the  air  squadrons,  the  Allies  would 
direct  their  resources  elsewhere  and  give  up  hopes  of  cooperation  with 
Turkey.  If  they  agreed,  Allied  reinforcements  would  be  sent  at  once. 

1  M.  Molotov  later  asked  Mr.  Churchill  what  he  had  in  mind  about  the  Straits.  Mr. 
Churchill  said  that  he  could  not  commit  the  War  Cabinet,  but  that  he  thought  that  the 
regime  of  the  Straits  should  be  reviewed.  At  luncheon  on  November  30  with  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  President  Stalin  raised  the  question  of  warm  water  ports.  Mr.  Churchill 
said  that  on  the  British  side  there  were  'no  obstacles.'  Stalin  then  said  that  the  question 
Df  the  Straits  would  have  to  be  considered.  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  he  wanted  to  get 
Turkey  into  the  war,  and  that  the  moment  was  awkward  for  raising  the  question  of  the 
Straits.  Stalin  replied  that  the  time  would  come  later.  The  President  thought  that  the 
Dardanelles  ought  to  be  free  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  In  answer  to  a  question  from 
Stalin,  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  that  such  freedom  would  apply  to 
Russian  commerce. 
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(iii) 

Turkish  unwillingness  to  carry  out  the  plan  proposed  at  Cairo :  final  phase  of 
Anglo- Turkish  relations:  British  opposition  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  to  the 
Russian  demands  on  Turkey. 

On  December  1 1,  1943,  M.  Numan  told  Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen 
that  the  Turkish  Government  accepted  the  British  plan— again  'in 
principle3— but  that  the  crucial  question  was  the  amount  of  aid  which 
the  Allies  would  provide.  The  Turkish  demands  were  very  high,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  inclined  at  first  to  instruct  Sir  H.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen  to  warn  the  Turkish  Government  that  a  refusal  on  February 
15  would  mean  ethe  virtual  end  of  the  alliance/  and  that  'making 
impossible  demands  is  only  another  way  of  saying  no.'  The  instructions 
finally  sent  to  Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  were  that  he  should  make 
an  adequate  offer  of  supplies,  and  say  that  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  or 
deliberate  procrastination  we  should  have  to  consider  cutting  off  the 
supplies,  and  leaving  Turkey  in  isolation  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Owing  to  the  development  of  air  warfare  the  status  of  the  Dardanelles 
had  ceased  to  be  a  vital  interest  to  us  and  Turkey  could  not  always 
count  on  our  support  to  resist  Russian  demands.  Sir  H.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen  was  also  instructed  on  December  18  to  say  that  the  three 
Commanders-in-Chief,  Middle  East,  would  go  to  Ankara  for  dis 
cussions. 

The  Turkish  Government  considered  that  this  visit  would  be  a  final 
provocation  to  Germany.  They  refused  to  receive  the  Commanders- 
in-Chief,  and  asked  that  officers  of  lesser  rank  should  be  sent.  They 
complained  that3  under  Russian  influence,  we  were  driving  them  into 
war  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  themselves,  and  that  they  did 
not  know  our  general  plans,  i.e.  whether  we  intended  attacks  on  the 
Germans  elsewhere.  M.  Numan  assured  Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen 
on  January  6,  1944,  that  Turkey  would  come  into  the  war  as  soon  as 
operations  in  the  west  had  begun  successfully.  1  Obviously  no  direct 
answer  could  be  given  to  an  offer  of  this  kind.  Air  Marshal  Sir  John 
Linnell,  however,  went  to  Ankara  at  the  head  of  a  military  mission,2 
but  it  was  clear  that  the  Turkish  Government  did  not  intend  to  risk 
committing  themselves  to  war  until  they  were  sure  that  the  Germans  , 
could  not  retaliate  against  them.  The  Foreign  Office  considered, 

1  It  became  known  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  January,  1944,  that  von  Papen  had  secured 
possession  from  an  agent  of  documents  in  the  British  Embassy.  The  documents  included 
the  telegram  containing  this  statement  by  M.  Numan,  and  papers  concerned  with  the 
Cairo  Conference  in  November  and  the  meetings  with  the  Turkish  Ministers  at  Cairo  in 
December,  1943.  No  later  leakages  are  known  to  have  taken  place.  M.  Numan  told  Sir 
H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  on  January  6,  1944,  that  von  Papen  'knew  considerably  more 
about  what  is  going  on  than  was  good  for  him.' 

8  I  have  not  dealt  with  Air  Marshal  Linnell's  discussions  at  Ankara. 
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rightly,  that  they  still  took  the  view  that  on  balance  they  had  more  to 
gain  than  to  lose  by  remaining  neutral  and  that,  whatever  we  might 
say,  they  could  be  sure  of  our  support  for  them  against  Russian 
demands  after  the  war.  The  question  therefore  was  whether  we  should 
tell  them  that  a  refusal  would  mean  a  break  with  us. 

The  Prime  Minister  again  inclined  to  the  more  drastic  action,  but 
the  Foreign  Office  did  not  think  that  we  should  give  the  Turks  an 
ultimatum.  We  should,  in  fact,  need  a  friendly  Turkey  after  the  war, 
and  ought  not  to  risk  our  long-term  political  interests  unless  the 
immediate  military  reasons  for  doing  so  were  strong.  Since  the  Cairo 
Conference  we  had  had  to  postpone  once  again  the  operations  we  had 
planned  against  Rhodes  and  in  the  Aegean,  and  for  which  we  had 
specially  wanted  Turkish  belligerency.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  thought  it 
undesirable  to  do  anything  which  would  allow  the  Germans  to  con 
clude  that  they  need  take  no  account  of  a  possible  declaration  of  war 
by  Turkey.  The  best  policy,  therefore,  in  the  circumstances,  was  that 
we  should  withdraw  our  military  mission,  and— without  any  explana 
tion—give  up  for  the  time  sending  supplies.  The  Prime  Minister 
summed  up  this  policy  as  'just  silence  and  fade  away.' 

Such  a  policy  might  be  desirable  as  a  means  of  showing  dissatis 
faction  at  the  Turkish  refusal  to  carry  out  their  treaty  obligations, 
but  it  could  not  be  described  as  'long-term.5  At  the  beginning  of  May, 
1944,  the  Turkish  Government  agreed,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  to 
put  an  embargo  on  all  exports  of  chrome  to  Germany,1  even  though 
in  so  doing  they  were  acting  contrary  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Germans.  There  were  also  signs  that  they  wanted  to  resume  Anglo- 
Turkish  military  conversations.  The  British  Government  asked  them 
at  the  end  of  June  to  break  off  military  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany.  This  action  would  leave  the  Germans  uncertain  about  the 
possibility  of  Allied  operations  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  but  was 
unlikely  to  provoke  a  German  attack  on  Turkey  and  thus  produce  a 
Turkish  demand  for  assistance  which  we  could  not  easily  provide. 
The  Soviet  Government  regarded  our  proposal  as  insufficient,  and 
wished  Turkey  to  come  into  the  war  at  once,  but  their  reasons  for 
doing  so  were  now  suspicious.  They  had  now  little  military  reason  for 
wanting  Turkish  belligerency,  and  might  well  be  trying  to  isolate  and 
discredit  Turkey  after  the  war.3 

The  Turkish  Government  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany  on  August  2,  1944.  Two  months  later,  Mr.  Churchill 
thought  of  asking  the  Turkish  President  to  meet  him  on  his  way  to 
Moscow,  and  of  trying  once  more  to  get  Turkey  to  declare  war,  but 

1  For  these  economic  negotiations  with  Turkey,  see  Medlicott,  II,  ch.  XVIII,  especially 
section  iv.  ' 

2  For  an  exchange  of  telegrams  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  Stalin  on  the  question 
of  Turkish  belligerency,  see  Churchill,  VI,  69-71. 
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the  Foreign  Office  pointed  out  that  Turkey  could  no  nothing  now  to 
help  in  shortening  the  war.1  The  Foreign  Office  were  indeed  more 
concerned  with  the  demands  which  the  Russians  were  likely  to  make 
for  the  revision  of  the  Montreux  Convention.  They  realised  that  some 
modification  was  necessary.  Thus  Japan  was  one  of  the  signatories, 
and  the  terms  of  the  Convention  had  been  drawn  up  to  fit  in  with  the 
organisation  of  the  League,  and  with  provisions  in  naval  treaties 
which  were  now  obsolete. 

The  Russians  raised  the  question  of  the  Straits  at  the  Moscow 
meeting  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden.  The  Prime 
Minister— partly  in  reaction  to  the  refusal  of  the  Turks  to  take  his 
advice— was  more  forthcoming  than  Mr.  Eden  and  the  Foreign  Office 
could  have  wished;  they  thought  that,  even  if  we  could  not  resist  the 
Russian  demands,  we  need  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  agree  that  they 
were  justified.  Mr.  Churchill,  however,  committed  himself  only  to  a 
general  promise  of  support  and  a  request  to  the  Russians  to  say  what 
they  wanted. 

The  Soviet  Government  did  not  state  their  demands  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Yalta  Conference.  At  the  sixth  plenary  meeting  of  the 
Conference  on  February  10,  1945,  Stalin  asked  for  a  revision  of  the 
Convention.  The  matter  was  discussed  by  the  Foreign  Ministers,  but 
the  Russians  made  no  detailed  proposals,  and  agreed  that  the  Foreign 
Ministers  should  consider  the  question  at  their  first  meeting  in 
London.2  Since  the  Foreign  Ministers  did  not  meet  before  the  Potsdam 
Conference,  the  Russians  were  unable  to  submit  proposals  to  it.  They 
shewed  the  general  extent  of  their  demands  in  reply  to  a  Turkish 
approach  for  a  new  Russo-Turkish  treaty.  The  Russian  reply—on 
June  7, 1 945— was  for  the  cession  of  the  provinces  of  Kars  and  Ardahan, 
the  grant  of  bases  in  the  Straits3  and  a  revision  of  the  Montreux 
Convention  by  a  Russo-Turkish  agreement. 

The  Turks— obviously— refused  the  first  two  of  these  demands,  and 
were  glad  to  agree  to  a  British  proposal  for  an  Anglo-American 
statement  to  the  Soviet  Government  supporting  their  refusal.  The 
United  States  Government  would  not  join  in  any  statement,  but  the 
Foreign  Office  instructed  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  to  ask  the  Russians  to 
postpone  further  consideration  of  their  demands  until  the  Potsdam 
Conference.  They  put  forward  their  demands  again  at  the  Potsdam 
Conference.  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  he  could  not  support,  or  ask  the 
Turks  to  agree,  to  the  fortification  of  the  Straits  by  means  of  a  Russian 
base  or  to  the  proposal  that  Russia  and  Turkey  alone  should  deter 
mine  the  regime  of  the  Straits.  He  also  objected  to  the  Russian 

1  For  the  Turkish  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  see  below,  p.  492,  note  2. 

2  See  below,  p.  487,  note  3. 

3  M.  Molotov  appears  to  have  said  later  that  the  Russians  would  want  bases  only  in 
war  time.  The  Russian  demands  at  Potsdam  were  not  qualified  in  this  way. 
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demand  for  the  cession  of  Kars  and  Ardahan.  Stalin  said  that  Kars 
was  part  of  Armenia  and  Ardahan  part  of  Georgia,  and  that,  if 
Turkey  wanted  an  alliance  for  the  defence  of  frontiers,  the  Soviet 
Government  would  first  require  the  existing  frontiers  to  be  changed. 
If  Turkey  did  not  agree,  the  alliance  would  be  dropped,  but  the 
Russians  would  be  willing  to  make  an  agreement  about  the  Straits. 
If  Turkey  would  not  allow  a  Russian  naval  base  in  the  Straits,  the 
Soviet  Government  wanted  one  elsewhere  for  the  repair  and 
refuelling  of  their  fleet.1 

President  Truman  said  that  the  territorial  questions  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  should  be  settled  between  them,  but  that  the 
question  of  the  Straits  and  other  international  waterways  concerned 
the  whole  world  and  must  be  settled  by  the  Great  Powers.  The 
President  then  read  out  a  paper  on  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  Tree  and  unrestricted  navigation  of  international  inland  water 
ways.'2  Mr.  Churchill  accepted  Stalin's  proposal  for  the  opening  of 
the  Straits  to  Russian  merchant  vessels  and  warships  whether  in 
peace  or  war,  and  the  President's  proposal  that  this  freedom  of  navi 
gation  should  be  guaranteed  by  all  concerned.  He  asked  Stalin  to 
consider  this  proposal  rather  than  press  for  a  Russian  naval  base  near 
Istanbul. 

Stalin,  however,  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  Russian  demand  for 
a  base.  The  discussion  therefore  came  to  an  end  without  an  agree 
ment.  The  President,  however,  would  not  allow  his  larger  proposal 
to  fade  out  of  sight.  He  asked  that  it  should  be  discussed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  September,  1945.3  He 
also  stipulated  that  he  should  be  free  to  disclose  his  proposals  in  a 
public  statement.  The  President  made  this  statement  in  a  broadcast 
on  August  9.  Meanwhile  the  Foreign  Office  had  told  the  Turkish 
Government  of  the  proposal  for  the  internationalisation  of  the  Straits, 
and  had  pointed  out  to  them  the  importance  for  Turkey  of  the 
association  of  the  United  States  with  an  international  regime.  After 
the  President's  broadcast,  M.  Sarajoglu  said  to  the  British  Ambas 
sador  that  the  Turkish  Government  were  prepared  to  accept  the 
principle  of  internationalisation  provided  that  Turkish  sovereignty  was 
not  impaired. 


1  Stalin  asked  Mr.  Churchill  at  dinner  on  July  23  whether  he  would  agree  to  allow  the 
Russians  a  fortified  base  at  Dedeagach.  Mr.  Churchill  evaded  the  question  by  answering 
that  he  would  always  support  the  Russian  claim  'to  the  freedom  of  the  seas  all  the  year 
round.*  Churchill,  VI,  579. 

2  See  below,  pp.  567-8. 

3  See  below,  pp.  537  and  541. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

British  policy  towards  Yugoslavia  from  the  capitulation 

of  the  Yugoslav  army  to  the  formation  of  a  United 

Yugoslav  Government  in  March,  1945* 

(i) 

The  situation  in  Tugoslavia  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Yugoslav  army: 
British  policy  towards  the  Cetniks  and  the  Partisans  until  the  autumn  of  1943: 
Brigadier  Maclean's  report  of  November,  1943^ 

THE  treatment  of  Yugoslavia  by  the  Germans  and  Italians, 
after  the  capitulation  of  the  Yugoslav  army  in  April,  1941, 
is  a  grim  record  of  their  lack  of  constructive  statesmanship. 
The  conquerors,  and  particularly  the  Germans,  used  their  powers 
most  savagely.  As  elsewhere,  they  relied  on  force  and  terrorism  to 
maintain  a  hated  and  hateful  authority.  They  broke  up  the  Yugoslav 
State.  The  Germans  annexed  about  one  half  of  Slovene  territory, 
and  allowed  the  Italians  to  take  the  rest.  The  Italians  treated  their 
new  Slovene  subjects  with  some  slight  consideration.  The  Germans 
introduced  their  familiar  machinery  of  mass  murder  in  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  Slovene  intelligentsia  and  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  to  carry  out— in  the  most  cruel  conditions— large-scale 
deportations  for  forced  labour.  They  also  set  up  an  'independent' 
Croat  State,  nominally  as  a  kingdom  under  the  Duke  of  Spoleto— a 
member  of  the  house  of  Savoy—but  actually  controlled  by  the  terrorist 
Pavelic  with  the  support  of  German  and  Italian  troops.2  With  their 
support  Pavelic  organised  in  1941  a  massacre  of  Croatian  Jews  and 
of  Serbs,  especially  in  northern  and  western  Bosnia.^ 

A  great  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  Yugoslav  State  was  partitioned 
or  annexed.  Montenegro  became  an  Italian  protectorate,  though  the 
Italians  were  not  able  to  exercise  much  control  over  it.  Yugoslav 
Macedonia  was  given  to  Bulgaria.  Serbia  itself  was  held  under 
German  military  occupation,  with  a  German-controlled  government 
headed,  after  August,  1941,  by  the  Serbian  General  Nedic.  Nedic 

1  This  summary  of  British  policy  does  not  attempt  a  full  analysis  of  the  conditions  in 
Yugoslavia  during  the  period  of  enemy  occupation.  It  deals  with  military  policy  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  explain  the  attitude  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

2  The  new  State  included  the  former  Croatia-Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  parts 
of  Dalmatia.  The  greater  part  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  was  annexed  to  Italy. 

3  The  number  of  victims  is  unknown;  the  figures  are  probably  not  less  than  503ooo  Jews 
and  between  50,000  and  100,000  Serbs. 
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was  not  a  "quisling"  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term;  he  had  submitted 
to  the  occupying  Powers  only  because  he  thought  that  further  resist 
ance  would  mean  useless  loss  of  life.1 

In  spite  of  their  organised  barbarism,  the  Axis  forces  continued  to 
meet  civil  disobedience,  sabotage,  and  guerrilla  opposition  in  large 
parts  of  Yugoslavia  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  other  occupied 
country.  German  ferocity  would  have  driven  even  a  docile  people  to 
do  what  they  could  to  save  their  lives.  The  population  of  Yugoslavia 
was  not  docile,  and  the  country,  especially  in  the  mountain  areas  of 
Serbia,  favoured  guerrilla  activities.  Warfare  of  this  kind  was  familiar 
to  the  Serbs.  There  was  in  existence  an  organisation  known  as  the 
Cetniks2  dating  back  to  the  old  fighting  between  Serbs  and  Turkish 
forces.  After  1918  this  organisation  was  extended  to  provide  what 
might  be  called  a  guerrilla  militia.  The  Cetniks,  however,  remained 
predominantly  Serb;  owing  to  their  association  before  1941  with  a 
centralising  and  dictatorial  government,  they  were  distrusted,  parti 
cularly  in  Croatia. 

The  German  victory  had  been  won  by  rapidly  moving  armoured 
columns  which  had  by-passed  large  numbers  of  Yugoslav  infantry. 
Many  of  these  latter  went  home  without  giving  up  their  arms.  Among 
the  officers  who  escaped  capture  was  a  Colonel  (later  General)  Draza 
Mihailovic,  the  most  prominent  Cetnik  leader  in  Serbia,  though 
not  the  official  head  of  the  organisation.^  General  Mihailovic,  who 
had  a  good  record  in  the  first  World  War,  established  himself  with  a 
small  group  of  followers— officers  and  men— in  the  mountains  of 
western  Serbia.  He  was  joined  by  volunteers,  and  hoped  to  organise 
resistance  at  a  favourable  time.  He  regarded  immediate  insurrection 
as  useless— and  here  British  military  policy  agreed  with  him— because 
it  could  have  little  military  effect  and  would  lead  only  to  more 
reprisals  against  the  civil  population.  General  Mihailovic's  political 
views  were  pan-Serb,  and  thus  unlikely  to  get  him  the  support  of  the 
Croats  or  Slovenes  or  indeed  of  any  Yugoslavs— least  of  all  the  Com 
munists—who  were  opposed  to  a  restoration  of  the  pre-war  Serbian 
hegemony. 

The  German  attack  on  Russia  put  General  Mihailovic  in  a  diffi 
cult  position.  The  Yugoslav  Communists— an  underground  party 
before  the  war— began  to  organise  guerrilla  bands  outside  the  area 
of  Mihailovic's  influence.  The  most  important  leader  among  these 
'Partisan5  groups  was  a  certain  Josip  Broz,  better  known  under  the 

1  Before  Nedic  took  office  the  Germans  had  announced  that  i  oo  Serbs  would  be  killed 
as  a  reprisal  for  the  killing  of  any  German  soldier,  and  even  for  the  desertion  of  a  local 
official  to  the  guerrillas. 

2  So-called  from  Ceta,  a  band. 

8  The  official  head,  Kosta  Pecanac,  joined  General  Nedic.  His  followers  were  thus 
known  as  'legal*  Cetniks,  while  those  of  General  Mihailovic  were  'illegal9  Cetniks. 
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pseudonym  of  Tito.1  The  entry  of  Russia  into  the  war  not  only 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  Yugoslav  Communists,  but  gave  the 
peasantry,  who  were  by  tradition  Russophil,  though  not  communist, 
a  new  hope  of  liberation.  It  was  thus  easy  for  the  Communists  to 
stir  up  a  rising.  General  Mihailovic  on  the  other  hand  still  regarded 
a  general  rising  as  unlikely  to  be  of  serious  military  value,  and  certain 
to  provoke  fearful  reprisals.  If,  however,  he  and  his  Cetnik  sup 
porters—he  claimed  to  have  about  50,000— took  no  part  in  a  rising, 
they  would  be  blamed  for  its  failure  and  the  leadership  of  guerrilla 
resistance  would  pass  to  the  Communists  who  would  then  use  their 
position  to  set  up  a  Communist  State  after  the  war.  General 
Mihailovic  therefore  felt  obliged  to  come  forward  and  take  part  in 
the  fighting.  A  broadcast  appeal  by  him  was  picked  up  in  August, 
1941,  and  in  September  a  British  liaison  officer,  Major  (later  Colonel) 
Hudson,  was  landed  on  the  Montenegrin  coast,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  Cetnik  headquarters. 

The  Foreign  Office  had  little  knowledge  of  what  was  happening  in 
the  mountains  of  Yugoslavia,  but  the  evidence  seemed  to  shew  the 
beginnings  of  a  revolt  almost  on  a  national  scale.  The  Soviet  Govern 
ment  also  had  information  about  the  rebellion;  they  suggested 
through  M.  Maisky  that  the  rebels  should  be  helped  and  that  British 
and  Russian  policy  towards  Yugoslavia  should  be  'coordinated.'  The 
difficulty  was  that  the  Cetniks  and  Partisans  had  already  began  to 
fight  one  another.  Such  fighting,  which  reflected  bitter  feuds  of  the 
past  and  anxieties  about  the  future,  was  almost  inevitable  between 
semi-independent  local  groups.  Each  side  accused  the  other  of  aggres 
sion,  and  in  view  of  the  general  lack  of  discipline  and  the  fact  that 
fighting  broke  out  in  more  than  one  place,  each  may  have  been  right. 
In  any  case  it  was  clear  that  the  Russians  would  support  the  Partisans 
and  that  their  idea  of  'coordinating'  British  and  Russian  policy  would 
mean  allowing  the  Partisans  to  suppress  the  Cetniks. 

On  the  British  side  there  was  more  of  a  conflict  between  short-term 
and  long-term  policy.  The  military  authorities  in  the  Middle  East, 
while  taking  care  to  avoid  increasing  the  sufferings  of  the  occupied 
country,  were  concerned  primarily  with  short-term  factors— that  is  to 
say,  with  securing  the  greatest  damage  to  enemy  communications, 
etc.,  and  the  largest  diversion  of  enemy  forces.  They  therefore  in 
clined,  without  much  regard  to  political  considerations,  or,  for  that 
matter,  without  much  understanding  of  them,  to  support  in  Yugo 
slavia  the  guerrilla  groups  which  were  shewing  the  greatest  immediate 

1  Broz-Tito,  a  Croat  of  peasant  stock,  was  born  in  1892.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  metal 
worker.  He  served  in  the  Austrian  army  in  the  First  World  War  and  was  captured  by  the 
Russians.  He  joined  the  Red  Army,  and  on  his  return  to  Croatia  became  in  1923  one  of 
the  organisers  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party,  and  was  imprisoned  for  illegal  activities. 
Until  the  summer  of  1941  he  took  the  usual  communist  line  that  the  war  was  an  imperialist 
quarrel  with  which  the  workers  were  not  concerned. 
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activity  against  the  enemy.  Obviously,  at  a  time  when  they  had  very- 
few  arms  to  spare,  they  wanted  to  send  them  where  they  would  be 
used  to  effect. 

The  Foreign  Office,  on  the  other  hand,  had  also  to  consider  British 
long-term  interests.  It  was  not  in  British  interests  to  put  the  Yugoslav 
Communists  into  a  position  which  would  enable  them,  after  the  war, 
to  transform  Yugoslavia  into  a  Communist  State  under  Russian 
influence.  The  fact  that  the  communist  party  was  in  a  small  minority 
was  hardly  relevant  in  view  of  the  possibilities  open  to  them  if  they 
obtained  control  of  the  machinery  of  State  and  were  free  to  liquidate 
their  opponents.  The  British  Government  were  also  under  an  obliga 
tion  towards  King  Peter  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  Yugoslav  Government 
in  exile.  There  was  no  question  of  enforcing  after  the  war  the  return 
of  a  monarchy  associated  with  a  dictatorial  regime  disliked  by  large 
numbers  of  the  population.  The  point  was  that  the  question  of  the 
post-war  regime  in  Yugoslavia  ought  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  handing 
over  control  in  advance  to  the  Communists.  Long-term  and  short- 
term  British  policy  therefore  coincided  at  first  in  aiming  at  the  recon 
ciliation  of  Cetniks  and  Partisans  which  would  strengthen  their 
common  resistance  to  the  enemy,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  civil  war 
in  Yugoslavia  after  the  defeat  of  the  Axis.  This  policy  met  with  little 
response  because  Cetniks  and  Partisans— Mihailovic  and  Tito—alike 
realised  that,  whereas  the  war  against  the  Axis  could  not  be  won  in 
Yugoslavia,  their  own  local  struggle  for  political  control  of  the 
country  would  be  decided  largely  by  the  respective  positions  which 
they  could  secure  for  themselves  in  the  hour  of  liberation. 

These  considerations  led  General  Mihailovic,  in  particular,  along 
the  dangerous  line  of  suspending  action  against  the  Axis  and  even 
allowing  his  subordinates  to  compromise  themselves  and  him  by 
collaborating  with  the  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  getting  food  and  also 
arms  which  they  would  use  against  the  Partisans,  and,  ultimately, 
against  the  Germans  and  Italians  who  supplied  them.1  The  result 
was  that  the  weight  of  British  military  opinion  turned  more  strongly 
towards  the  Partisans.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  the  British 
military  authorities  exaggerated  the  value  of  the  Partisans'  activities, 
but  they  could  not  contest  the  advantages  of  supporting  the  resistance 
groups  who  were  doing  the  most  harm  to  the  enemy.  They  continued 
to  work  for  reconciliation,  and  to  give  warning  that,  by  supporting 
Tito  against  Mihailovic,  we  should  be  putting  the  Communists  into  a 

1  In  a  report  of  April,  1945,  on  the  disintegration  of  General  Mihailovic's  Movement, 
Colonel  F.  W.  Deakin  (see  below,  p.  337,  note  i)  pointed  out  that  General  Mihailovic 
and  his  commanders  failed  to  understand  the  British  view  of  their  'collaboration' ;  they 
believed  that  the  British  authorities  must  share  the  view  that  communist  control  of  Yugo 
slavia  was  a  worse  (i.e.  because  a  more  lasting)  evil  than  German  occupation.  General 
Mihailovic's  own  words,  at  his  trial  in  1946,  that  he  had  been  'caught  up  in  a  whirlwind' 
are  perhaps  the  best  description  of  the  tragedy  of  his  Movement. 
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position  from  which,  after  the  war,  they  could  seize,  or  rather  retain 
power  for  themselves  alone. 

Unfortunately  the  King  and  his  Government  in  exile  were  more  of 
a  burden  than  a  help  in  British  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Yugoslav 
factions.1  The  Government  was  representative  of  the  leading  political 
parties,  but  there  had  been  no  administration  on  western  parlia 
mentary  lines— before  the  coup  d'ttat  of  March  27,  1941— since  the 
establishment  of  a  royal  dictatorship  in  1929.  The  politicians  who  met 
in  London— with  time  on  their  hands— maintained  only  too  easily  the 
deep  internal  dissensions  of  the  previous  twelve  years.  The  King  was 
young,  inexperienced,  and  unlikely,  by  temperament  or  manner,  to 
win  a  commanding  position  for  himself. 

The  Cetniks  and  Partisans  came  to  an  agreement  at  the  end  of 
November,  1941,  for  common  action  against  the  Germans,  but  the 
agreement  was  not  kept.  As  the  Germans  broke  up  the  rebellion, 
General  Mihailovic  retired  into  the  mountains,  and  reverted  to  his 
policy  of  keeping  the  Cetniks  from  any  large  action.2  Most  of  the 
Partisans  were  also  driven  back,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Sanjak.  In 
the  spring  of  1942,  and  again  in  August,  the  Foreign  Office  tried  to 
get  Russian  support  in  reconciling  the  two  groups.  The  Russians 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  General  Mihailovic  and  accused 
him  of  collaboration  with  the  Italians  against  the  Partisans.  The 
Yugoslav  Government  in  London  denied  these  charges  of  collabora 
tion,  but  the  Foreign  Office  had  some  evidence  of  them,  though  it  was 
hard  to  assess  and  could  be  interpreted  as  part  of  General  Mihailovic's 
tactics  to  get  supplies  and  arms  in  order  to  keep  his  guerrilla  forces  in 
being.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  clear  that  General  Mihailovic  was 
trying  to  break  up  the  Partisan  groups  and  that  the  latter  were  no 
less  determined  to  break  up  the  Getniks.  There  was  also  no  doubt- 
though  again  much  of  the  evidence  was  unreliable— that  the  Partisans 
were  more  active  than  the  Cetniks  in  guerrilla  attacks  and  were 
holding  down  more  enemy  divisions. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  risk  that,  if  we 
continued  to  support  General  Mihailovic,  and  took  no  account  of  the 
Partisans,  we  should  be  committing  ourselves  to  his  pan-Serb  views 
about  the  future  of  Yugoslavia,  and  thus  risking  the  loss  of  Yugoslav 
support  outside  Serbia  in  the  event  of  operations  in  Croatia  or  on  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  Since  the  policy  of  reconciliation  had  failed,  we 
might  try  to  get  into  contact  with  the  Partisans,  and  thus  support 
both  sides— on  condition  that  our  support  would  be  withdrawn  from 

xThe  fact  that  in  January,  1942,  the  Yugoslav  Government  in  London  appointed 
General  Mihailovic  Minister  of  War  must  have  confirmed  the  general's  impression  that 
his  policy  was  understood  and  approved  in  London. 

2  On  October  21,  1941,  the  Germans  massacred  some  7,000  inhabitants  (including 
several  hundred  schoolchildren)  of  the  Serbian  town  of  Kragujevac  as  a  reprisal  for 
Partisan  attacks. 
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either  group  if  we  found  it  to  be  using  our  arms  to  attack  the  other. 
The  first  stage  in  this  plan  was  to  send  British  officers  into  Croatia 
and  Slovenia  in  order  to  make  contact  with  the  Partisans  and  judge 
whether  we  should  send  them  arms.  Since  the  military  authorities 
wanted  the  intensification  of  guerrilla  activities  as  part  of  the  1943 
campaign,  the  Foreign  Office  also  tried  to  stir  General  Mihailovic 
into  action.  This  step  was  necessary  anyhow  since  at  a  meeting  of  his 
followers  General  Mihailovic  himself,  in  the  presence  of  the  British 
liaison  officer.  Colonel  Bailey,1  had  criticised  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government,  and  declared  his  intention  of  exterminating  the  Parti 
sans  and  using  Italian  support  as  long  as  the  Italians  remained  his 
only  source  of  assistance. 

The  Foreign  Office  therefore  instructed  Sir  G.  Rendel,  British 
Ambassador  to  the  Yugoslav  Government,  to  inform  the  latter  that 
we  hoped  to  increase  our  supplies  to  Mihailovic  but  that  we  should 
not  do  so  until  we  were  assured  that  he  was  not  using  them  for 
attacking  his  fellow-countrymen  in  collaboration  with  our  Italian 
enemies.  In  approving  these  instructions  the  Prime  Minister  agreed 
that  we  could  not  tolerate  General  Mihailovic's  attitude,  but  noted 
that,  since  we  could  do  nothing  for  him,  he  might  well  ask  how  he  was 
to  keep  alive  until  the  United  Nations  could  bring  some  help  to  him. 
He  was  certainly  treating  us  wrongly;  the  Prime  Minister  thought 
that  he  was  also  'double-crossing5  the  Italians.  His  position  was  terrible, 
and  it  was  not  much  use  preaching  to  the  ctoad  under  the  harrow.* 

Early  in  May  the  Foreign  Office  received  a  copy  of  the  reply  sent 
by  General  Mihailovic  to  the  Yugoslav  Government.  The  reply  was 
not  sufficiently  definite,  and  on  May  9,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Mr.  Eden  (in  the  Prime  Minister's  absence)  sent 
another  message  through  the  Yugoslav  Government  insisting  that 
the  primary  aim  of  General  Mihailovic's  policy  must  be  resistance  to 
the  Axis;  that  he  must  not  collaborate  with  the  Italians,  or  with 
Nedic;  that  he  must  try  to  arrange  collaboration  with  all  other 
guerrilla  groups  in  Croatia  and  Slovenia,  and  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  Partisans  in  Serbia.  Mr.  Eden  wrote  privately  to  the  Yugo 
slav  Prime  Minister  that,  if  General  Mihailovic  rejected  these  terms, 
we  might  have  to  change  our  policy.  General  Mihailovic  accepted 
the  terms,  but  in  fact  did  not  undertake  any  operations  against  the 
Germans  or  Italians.  Meanwhile,  in  view  of  the  strongly  expressed 
wish  of  the  British  military  authorities  in  the  Middle  East,  supplies 
were  sent  to  the  Partisans  on  condition  they  agreed  not  to  use 
them  in  warfare  against  the  Cetniks.  At  the  end  of  May,  1943, 
Captain  (later  Colonel)  Deakin2  had  been  dropped  by  parachute  in 

1  Colonel  S,  W.  Bailey,  who  had  lived  in  Yugoslavia  since  1928,  had  been  appointed 
senior  liaison  officer  with  General  Mihailovic  in  December,  1942. 

2  Colonel  Deakin  was  a  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
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Montenegro,  and  in  July  Brigadier  Maclean*  was  appointed  head  of  a 
liaison  mission  with  Tito.  Brigadier  Maclean  arrived  in  Yugoslavia 
at  the  end  of  September.  Late  in  October  he  went  back  to  Cairo, 
where  he  drew  up  a  report  on  the  Partisan  Movement.  This  report 
reached  the  Foreign  Office  on  November  12. 

Brigadier  Maclean  reported  that  the  movement  was  on  a  larger 
scale  than  the  British  authorities  had  previously  thought,  and  that  it 
was  likely  to  be  a  decisive  factor  in  Yugoslavia  after  the  war.  The 
surrender  of  Italy  had  greatly  increased  the  strength  of  the  Partisans, 
and  the  amount  of  arms  in  their  possession.  Their  organisation  was 
overwhelmingly  communist,  though  they  were  willing  to  cooperate 
with  other  resistance  groups— except  those  of  General  Mihailovic. 
Brigadier  Maclean  thought  that  only  armed  intervention  on  a  large 
scale  would  prevent  them  from  taking  power  after  the  German  with 
drawal,  and  that  General  Mihailovic,  whose  policy  was  pro-Serb  and 
anti-Croat.,  would  be  unable,  even  in  the  most  favourable  circum 
stances,  to  unite  the  country. 


Further  British  attempts  to  secure  collaboration  between  the  Royal  Yugoslav 
Government  and  the  Partisans:  differences  of  view  between  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Foreign  Office:  withdrawal  of  British  support  from  General 
Mihailovic :  Marshal  Tito's  refusal  to  allow  the  return  of  King  Peter  to 
Yugoslavia :  meeting  between  Marshal  Tito  and  M.  Subasic. 

Brigadier  Maclean's  report  set  the  Foreign  Office  a  difficult  problem. 
The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  the  report  exaggerated  the  strength 
of  the  Partisans  outside  Slovenia,  Slavonia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and 
Bosnia,  but  that  it  shewed  the  impracticability  of  supporting  both 
sides  in  an  effort  to  reconcile  them.  Brigadier  Maclean  made  it  clear 
that  the  Partisans  were  as  determined  to  break  up  the  Cetniks  as  the 
latter  to  destroy  the  Partisans.  The  problem  therefore  was  that,  if  we 
decided  to  back  General  Mihailovic,  and  not  the  Partisans,  we  should 
be  leaving  the  future  regime  of  Yugoslavia  to  be  decided  by  civil  war, 
with  the  chances  in  favour  of  the  Communists ;  at  least  the  result 
would  be  the  division  of  the  country  into  two  states.  One  of  them, 
comprising  Old  Serbia,  would  be  agrarian  and  monarchist,  the  other, 
and  larger  part,  would  be  communist.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  gave 
our  full  support  to  the  Partisans,  the  most  likely  result  would  be  a 

1  Mr.  (later  Brigadier)  Maclean  had  been  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Office  staff  from 
J933  to  J941-  He  then  resigned,  joined  the  army,  and  also  entered  Parliament. 
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unified  Communist  State,  closely  linked  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  using 
terrorist  methods  to  suppress  opposition. 

There  seemed  no  way  out  of  this  dilemma.  The  Foreign  Office 
thought  that  we  might  consider  the  'bare  possibility5  of  substituting 
for  General  Mihailovic  some  one  of  more  moderate  views  who  might 
reconcile  Cetniks  and  Partisans  in  common  resistance  to  the  Germans. 
The  matter  was  now  complicated,  on  the  British  side,  by  the  visit  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  to  Cairo  while  on  their  way  to 
Teheran.  The  Prime  Minister  seems  to  have  been  convinced  by 
Brigadier  Maclean's  arguments  that  we  should  abandon  General 
Mihailovic  and  transfer  our  full  support  to  Tito  even  though  this 
action  would  almost  certainly  result  in  a  communist  control  of 
Serbia.  Mr.  Churchill,  while  in  Cairo,  told  King  Peter  and  M.  Puric, 
the  Yugoslav  Prime  Minister,1  that  we  had  'irrefutable'  evidence  of 
General  Mihailovic's  collaboration  with  the  enemy,  and  that  in  the 
future  we  might  ask  for  his  dismissal.  M.  Puric  protested  most  strongly 
that  we  should  be  letting  loose  a  communist  regime  on  Yugoslavia 
which  the  peasants  would  resist  in  a  long  and  devastating  civil  war. 
He  blamed  British  propaganda  for  the  rise  of  the  Partisans  to  power, 
and  did  not  accept  Mr.  Churchill's  estimate  of  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  Movements.  When  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  the  Partisans 
were  not  held  back  by  threats  of  reprisals,  M.  Puric  answered  that 
they  did  not  care  what  happened  to  the  civilian  population. 

A  new  and  serious  difficulty  now  arose.  On  November  29,  1943, 
the  Partisans'  'Anti-Fascist  Council  of  National  Defence'2  set  up  two 
bodies,  a  Supreme  Legislative  Council  and  an  Executive  National 
Committee  for  the  Liberation  of  Yugoslavia.  The  latter  body  was 
presided  over  by  Tito,  who  was  now  given  the  title  of  'Marshal  of 
Yugoslavia.'  The  Committee  was  described  as  having  the  powers  of  a 
temporary  government,  and  its  members  were  allotted  posts  equiva 
lent  to  those  of  Ministers.  On  December  17  a  broadcast  from  a  Tree 
Yugoslav'  radio  station  on  Soviet  territory  demanded  recognition  of 
the  Council  as  the  sole  government  of  Yugoslavia  during  the  war, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  all  rights  from  the  government  in  exile.  The 
Council  condemned  the  Royal  Government  and  General  Mihailovic 
as  traitors,  and  King  Peter  for  supporting  them.  A  copy  of  the 

1  On  August  10,  1943,  King  Peter  had  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  factious  disputes  which 
were  damaging  Yugoslav  credit.  He  dismissed  the  Yugoslav  Cabinet,  and  appointed  a 
'non-political'  administration  of  officials  under  M.  Puric,  a  former  Yugoslav  Minister  to 
France,  The  King  and  his  Government  moved  to  Cairo  in  October,  1943,  in  order  to  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  Yugoslav  armed  forces  and  the  Allied  military  authorities.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  G.  Rendel  in  August,  1943,  as  British  Ambassador  to 
the  Yugoslav  Government,  went  with  them  to  Cairo. 

2  Known  from  its  initial  letters  as  A.V.N.OJ.  Tito  had  called  this  Council  ^  together 
in  October,  1942.  Most  of  its  members  were  Communists,  and  communist  officials  were 
set  up  in  all  areas  under  Partisan  control. 
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resolution  of  November  29  brought  by  a  Partisan  delegate  to  Cairo 
stated  that  the  King  would  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  Yugoslavia. 


In  these  circumstances  the  Foreign  Office  felt  that  we  could  not  ask 
King  Peter  to  break  with  General  Mihailovic  until  he  (the  King)  had 
a  guarantee  of  some  arrangement  with  the  Partisans.  The  Foreign 
Office  therefore  suggested— again  without  much  hope— that  the  King 
himself  might  go  to  Marshal  Tito's  headquarters,  and  in  due  course 
form  a  new  Government  there;  obviously  General  Mihailovic  would 
not  be  included  in  it.  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Brigadier  Maclean  thought 
this  plan  impracticable.  Their  view  was  that  we  should  try  for  a 
working  arrangement  with  the  Partisans  on  lines  that  (i)  the  latter 
(and  the  British  Government)  should  confirm  their  intention  to  allow 
the  Yugoslav  people  a  free  choice  of  government  after  their  liberation; 
meanwhile  the  Partisans  would  not  ask  for  immediate  formal  recog 
nition  of  their  Provisional  Government;  (ii)  the  British  Government 
would  give  full  support  to  the  Partisans,  and  withdraw  all  support 
from  General  Mihailovic,  but  would  continue  formally  to  recognise 
the  King  and  the  Royal  Government.  Mr.  Stevenson  telegraphed  on 
December  25  that  these  proposals  were  based  on  three  assumptions : 
(i)  the  Partisans  would  be  the  rulers  of  Yugoslavia;  (ii)  they  were  of 
such  military  value  to  us  that  we  should  back  them  to  the  full,  and 
subordinate  political  to  military  considerations;  (iii)  the  monarchy 
was  probably  not  a  unifying  influence  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  Foreign  Office  did  not  accept  these  assumptions.  They  con 
sidered  that  many  of  the  Partisans  were  loyal  to  the  King  and  were 
supporting  Marshal  Tito,  not  out  of  political  conviction,  but  because 
of  his  successful  resistance  to  the  Germans.  They  therefore  told  Mr. 
Stevenson  that  they  wanted  to  see  whether  Marshal  Tito  would 
accept  their  plan  that  thje  King  should  go  to  Yugoslavia  in  order  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Partisans.  The  Prime  Minister 
agreed  that  this  proposal  should  be  made  to  Marshal  Tito,  but 
he  differed  from  Mr.  Eden  in  accepting,  without  qualification, 
Brigadier  Maclean's  estimate  of  the  Partisans  and  their  political 
and  military  prospects,  and  in  thinking  that  we  should  withdraw 
our  missions  from  General  Mihailovic  before  we  had  any  assurance 
that  Marshal  Tito  would  consent  to  an  arrangement  with  the  King. 
The  Prime  Minister  was  therefore  prepared  to  telegraph  to  Marshal 
Tito  that,  while  we  could  not  honourably  break  with  the  King,  and 
must  remain  in  official  relations  with  him  and  his  Government, 
we  should  have  no  further  dealings  with  General  Mihailovic, 
and  had  asked  the  Royal  Government  to  dismiss  him.i  After 

1  Mr.  Churchill  proposed  to  add:  'I  hope  that  there  may  be  an  end  to  the  polemics 
on  either  side  once  Mihailovic  has  been  turned  out  as  he  has  richly  deserved  to  be.' 
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considerable  persuasion,  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  to  a  suggestion 
from  Mr.  Eden  that  his  message  should  be  amended  to  read  'give  no 
further  military  support  to  Mihailovic  .  ,  .  and  we  should  be  glad  if 
the  Royal  Yugoslav  Government  would  dismiss  him  from  their 
councils.'* 

On  January  12,  1944,  the  Foreign  Office  received  a  full  report 
from  S.O.E.2  in  Cairo  on  the  evidence  against  General  Mihailovic. 
This  evidence  was  that  some  of  the  General's  commanders  had 
collaborated  with  the  Germans  or  Italians—or  both— and  that  General 
Mihailovic  himself  had  condoned  and  in  certain  cases  approved  their 
action.  There  was  also  evidence  that  in  March,  1943,  he  had 
directed  operations  in  the  Neretva  valley  against  the  Partisans  in 
collaboration  with  an  Axis  offensive  against  them.  In  all  cases  this  col 
laboration  had  been  against  other  Yugoslavs,  and  had  been  accepted 
as  a  means  of  fighting  what  was,  in  fact,  a  civil  war  a  Foutrance  in 
Yugoslavia.3  For  the  time,  however,  the  problem  was  how  to  get  rid 
of  General  Mihailovic  without  giving  Marshal  Tito,  indirectly,  a 
complete  victory  in  this  civil  war.  The  Prime  Minister  had  not  made 
a  solution  of  this  problem  easier  by  entering  into  direct  correspond 
ence  wi.th  Marshal  Tito,  and  thereby  increasing  his  status.  Further 
more  Mr.  Churchill  told  Brigadier  Maclean  that  he  could  use  his 
discretion  about  the  timing  of  the  King's  return.  Since  the  Marshal 
was  unlikely  to  raise  the  question  himself,  we  should  have  nothing 
to  offer  the  King  in  return  for  his  abandonment  of  the  only  people  of 
Yugoslavia  who  remained  loyal  to  him.  When  the  Prime  Minister 
came  back  to  London  Mr.  Eden  suggested  to  him  that  we  should 
instruct  Brigadier  Maclean  to  say  to  Marshal  Tito  at  once  that,  if  he 
would  agree  to  discuss  collaboration  with  the  King,  we  would  tell 
the  King  that  he  must  dismiss  General  Mihailovic. 

The  Prime  Minister  would  not  agree  to  these  instructions.  He  still 
thought  that  the  King  should  get  rid  of  General  Mihailovic  before 
putting  any  question  to  Marshal  Tito.  Mr.  Churchill  received  an 
answer  to  his  message  to  Marshal  Tito  in  friendly  but  non-committal 

1  The  words  'no  further  military  support'  were  suggested  by  General  Wilson,  whom, 
the  Prime  Minister  had  advised  Mr.  Eden  to  consult.  General  Wilson  was  opposed  to  a 
complete  breach  with  General  Mihailovic.  He  thought  that  the  Getniks  at  least  were 
holding  down  two  Bulgarian  divisions.  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  message  as 
finally  sent,  see  Churchill,  V,  416-7. 

2  See  below,  p.  353,  note  i . 

8  In  September,  1944,  the  Foreign  Office  received  from  the  United  States  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  a  collection  of  53  captured  Getnik  documents  dating  from  July,  1942, 
to  April,  1943.  These  documents  showed  that  the  local  Getnik  commanders  in  areas 
outside  Serbia  were  working  with  enemy  forces.  The  commanders  concerned  seemed  to 
be  acting  with  General  Mihailovic's  approval,  though  they  were  not  operating  directly 
under  his  command.  The  general  impression  given  by  these  documents  confirmed  the 
view  of  the  Foreign  Office  that  General  Mihailovic's  collaboration  with  the  Axis  was 
determined— and  limited— by  his  conception  that  his  first  duty  was  to  prevent  a  communist 
control  of  Yugoslavia  after  the  war. 
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terms  that  he  (Marshal  Tito)  understood  our  engagements  towards 
the  King  and  his  Government,  but  that  the  internal  political  situation 
represented  the  'irresistible  desire  of  all  patriots.'  Mr.  Churchill  tele 
graphed  in  reply  on  the  night  of  February  5-6  that  he  understood 
Marshal  Tito's  position  of  reserve  with  regard  to  the  King,  and  that 
he  had  been  in  favour  for  several  months  past  of  asking  the  King  to 
dismiss  General  Mihailovic.  He  had  not  taken  this  step  because  it 
would  have  meant  advising  the  King— for  whom  he  felt  a  personal 
responsibility— to  break  with  his  only  supporters.  The  Prime  Minister 
therefore  asked  Marshal  Tito  directly  whether  the  dismissal  of  General 
Mihailovic  would  make  friendly  relations  possible  between  the  King 
and  the  Partisans,  and  allow  the  King,  later  on,  to  return  to  Yugo 
slavia,  on  the  understanding  that  the  future  of  the  monarchy  would 
not  be  decided  until  after  the  liberation  of  the  country.* 

Marshal  Tito's  answer  was  that  the  Yugoslav  Government  in 
Cairo  must  be  dissolved,  and  General  Mihailovic  dismissed,  and  that 
the  Allies  must  recognise  the  National  Council  of  Liberation  as  the 
sole  government  of  Yugoslavia.  On  these  conditions  the  National 
Council  would  not  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  King,  but  the  question 
of  the  future  of  the  monarchy  would  have  to  stand  over  until  after  the 
liberation  of  the  country.  A  special  arrangement  with  the  King  during 
the  war  would  cause  'serious  anxiety  and  suspicion'  in  Yugoslavia. 

Brigadier  Maclean  considered  that  the  King  should  accept  these 
terms,  but  the  Foreign  Office  was  unwilling  to  treat  Marshal  Tito's 
answer  as  final,  or  to  advise  the  King  to  agree  to  his  demands,  which 
meant  imposing  the  Partisan  government  on  the  whole  of  Serbia,  in 
return  for  nothing  more  than  an  offer  to  discuss  cooperation.  We  had 
to  give  Marshal  Tito  military  support  because  he  was  fighting  the 
Germans  (as  well  as  the  Cetniks)  but  we  had  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  majority  of  the  population  of  Yugoslavia  wanted  either  his 
government  or  his  politics.  The  Prime  Minister  suggested  that  he 
should  ask  Marshal  Tito  for  an  assurance  that,  after  the  King  had 
freed  himself  from  General  Mihailovic  and  'other  bad  advisers,'  he 
would  be  invited  to  join  his  countrymen  in  the  field.  The  Foreign 
Office  pointed  out  that  Marshal  Tito  had  already  rejected  the  Prime 
Minister's  proposal,  and  that  we  could  not  recognise  the  Yugoslav 
National  Council  as  the  sole  government  without  contradicting  our 
assertion  that  the  Yugoslav  people  should  be  free  to  choose  their  own 
government  as  soon  as  conditions  allowed.  Until  free  elections  could 
be  held  in  Yugoslavia  we  had  to  work  for  a  Provisional  Government 
including  all  sections  of  opinion  opposed  to  the  existing  German 
domination.  The  Prime  Minster  agreed  that  instructions  should  be 
sent  to  Brigadier  Maclean  that  we  wished  Marshal  Tito  to  accept  the 
return  of  King  Peter  to  Yugoslavia  where  he  would  form  a  new 

1  For  the  text  of  this  correspondence,  see  Churchill,  V,  417-9. 
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government  under  the  presidency  of  the  Marshal,  and  consisting 
mainly  of  members  of  the  National  Council,  but  with  the  addition  of 
representatives  of  all  other  Yugoslav  groups  opposed  to  the  Germans. 
The  composition  of  this  government  must  be  acceptable  to  the  King 
as  well  as  to  Marshal  Tito.  We  should  recognise  such  a  government, 
and  regard  it  as  provisional  only  in  the  sense  that  the  Yugoslav  people 
would  have  a  right  to  settle  their  own  government  by  free  election 
after  the  war.1 

These  instructions  were  sent  to  Brigadier  Maclean  on  March  9. 
Marshal  Tito's  answer— received  on  March  15— was  that  he  would 
consider  extending  the  basis  of  his  government2  to  include  repre 
sentatives  at  present  outside  Yugoslavia,  but  that  the  decision  of  the 
National  Council  did  not  allow  the  return  of  the  King.  The  King's 
long  connexion  with  the  Puric  Government  and  General  Mihailovic 
had  discredited  him,  and  it  would  be  some  time  before  the  Partisans 
accepted  the  idea  of  cooperation  and  reconciliation.  In  reply  to 
another  message  from  the  Prime  Minister,  Marshal  Tito  repeated  on 
March  27  that  the  National  Council  would  not  accept  the  return  of 
the  King. 

Meanwhile  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been  trying  to  get  the  Kings 
to  form  a  new  government.  At  the  end  of  March,  after  receiving 
Marshal  Tito's  uncompromising  reply,  Mr.  Eden  suggested  that  the 
King  should  issue  a  declaration  that  all  internal  issues  should  be  post 
poned  until  the  end  of  the  war;  that  the  Yugoslav  people  must  then 
be  free  to  decide  on  their  regime,  and  that  he  would  accept  their 
decision.  Mr.  Eden  did  not  think  much  of  the  King's  prospects  of 
making  an  arrangement  with  Marshal  Tito,  but  his  delays  were  losing 
him  any  chance  of  a  bargain.  Among  the  new  personalities  for  in 
clusion  in  a  new  government  the  Foreign  Office  recommended  M. 
Subasic.4  The  Prime  Minister,  who  still  thought  that  the  King 

1  The  Prime  Minister  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  (Parl.  Deb.  5th  ser., 
H.  of  C.,  vol.  397,  cols.  692-9)  on  February  22  on  the  position  in  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Greece.  He  shewed  the  draft  of  his  statement  to  Mr.  Eden.  Mr.  Eden  suggested  that  he 
should  be  less  strong  in  his  praise  of  Marshal  Tito,  since  we  did  not  want  him  to  think 
that  we  were  already  so  much  pleased  with  him  that  he  need  make  no  concessions  with 
regard  to  co-operation  with  the  King. 

2  The  Foreign  Office  were  uncertain  whether  Brigadier  Maclean  had  explained  to 
Marshal  Tito  that  we  were  proposing,  not  that  he  should  strengthen  his  existing  Com 
mittee,  but  that  the  King  should  form  a  new  government  in  Yugoslavia  with  which 
Marsha]  Tito  should  be  associated.  Brigadier  Maclean  reported  on  March  20  that  Marshal 
Tito  understood  our  proposal. 

3  The  King  had  returned  from  Cairo  to  England  for  his  marriage  with  Princess 
Alexandra  of  Greece.  There  were  considerable  political  objections  to  this  marriage,  but 
the  Foreign  Office  held  the  view  that  the  marriage  would  have  no  influence  either  way 
on  the  prospects  of  the  King's  return  to  Yugoslavia. 

4  M.  Subasic  had  been  appointed  Ban  (roughly,  Viceroy)  of  Croatia  after  a  decree  of 
August,  1939,  granting  a  measure  of  autonomy  to  Croatia.  He  had  taken  considerable 
part  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  decree.  M.  Subasic  had  left  Yugoslavia  in  1941, 
and  had  been  living  in  the  United  States,  where  he  had  been  trying  to  secure  unity  among 
the  different  Yugoslav  groups.  M.  Subasic  supported  the  monarchy  as  the  only  regime 
likely  to  secure  the  unification  of  the  country. 
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should  have  dissociated  himself  unconditionally  from  General 
Mihailovic,  lost  patience  with  his  hesitation  to  get  rid  of  his  'present 
millstone  advisers',  and  at  the  end  of  April  suggested  to  Mr.  Eden 
that  if  the  King  did  not  take  some  vigorous  action,  we  should  tell  him 
that  we  would  recognise  Marshal  Tito's  Committee  as  a  government.* 
The  King  finally  agreed  to  ask  that  M.  Subasic  should  be  invited  to 
come  to  London  from  the  United  States.  M.  Subasic  reached  London 
on  May  9,  and  put  his  views  to  King  Peter.  The  King  accepted  M. 
Subasic's  advice  that  he  should  form  a  small  government  of  a  non- 
political  character.2  He  could  not  get  the  Serb  politicians  to  support 
this  government,  but  none  the  less  appointed  M.  Subasic  as  Prime 
Minister  on  June  i. 

At  this  time  a  determined  raid  by  the  Germans  on  Marshal  Tito's 
headquarters  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Vis  on  the 
Adriatic  coast.  British  forces  were  landed  on  the  island  in  order  to 
secure  his  safety.  The  Prime  Minister  now  thought  that  the  King 
should  go  to  see  Marshal  Tito  at  Vis,  but  the  Foreign  Office  were  less 
sure  that  Marshal  Tito  would  agree  to  reverse  the  decision  of  his 
provisional  government  about  the  King's  return.  Marshal  Tito 
realised  that  we  could  not  throw  him  over,  and  that  we  did  not  want 
to  drive  him  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

Hence  M.  Subasic  left  London  on  June  10  for  Vis,  while  the  King, 
who  went  with  him,  did  not  go  beyond  Malta.  M.  Subasic  came  to 
an  arrangement  with  Marshal  Tito  on  June  16.  Under  this  agreement 
the  National  Liberation  Committee  stated  that  the  question  of  the 
monarchy  was  not  to  be  considered  an  obstacle  to  collaboration 
between  the  Committee  and  the  Royal  Government,  since  both  sides 
had  accepted  the  principle  that  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  should 
decide  after  the  war  on  the  organisation  of  the  State.  Marshal  Tito 
agreed  to  issue  a  declaration  to  this  effect.  Meanwhile  the  Royal 
Government  would  recognise  the  'provisional  administration  now 

1  On  April  1 7  the  Prime  Minister  circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet  a  despatch  from 
Brigadier  Maclean  on  the  military  situation  in  Yugoslavia.  The  Foreign  Office,  while 
agreeing  that  Brigadier  Maclean  was  providing  valuable  information,  did  not  think  this 
report  altogether  convincing.  Brigadier  Maclean  anticipated  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Partisans,  and  assumed  that  this  success  would  be  in  accordance  with  British  interests, 
i.e.  that  it  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  strong,  democratic,  and  independent 
Yugoslavia.  Mr.  Stevenson  minuted  the  despatch  to  the  effect  that  Brigadier  Maclean 
did  not  mention  Serbia,  where,  according  to  our  information,  opposition  to  the  Partisans 
was  'solid  and  uncompromising.*  Mr.  Eden  thought  it  desirable  to  let  the  War  Cabinet 
have  a  report  from  Colonel  Hudson,  received  about  this  same  time.  Colonel  Hudson, 
and,  in  another  report,  Colonel  Bailey  mentioned  the  anti-communist  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Serbia. 

2  M.  Subasic  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  General  Mihailovic  from  the  Ministry  of  War 
and  pointed  out  that  the  King  was  himself  Commander-in- Chief,  and  could  restrict 
General  Mihailpvic's  command  to  that  of  the  Royal  forces  in  Serbia.  The  King  had 
informed  the  British  Government  earlier  of  his  intention  to  dismiss  the  Government.  The 
Prime  Minister  sent  a  message  to  Marshal  Tito  informing  him  of  the  fact,  and  asking 
him  not  to  make  any  unfavourable  comment  but  to  allow  some  time  for  the  King's  action 
to  develop  favourably.  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  V,  422-3. 
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established  in  the  country'  as  the  executive  organ  of  the  Committee. 
Marshal  Tito  gave  M.  Subasic  an  assurance  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  impose  communism  on  the  Yugoslavs  after  the  war.  He  repeated 
this  assurance  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  asked  him  to  do  his  best  to 
convince  the  British  Government  of  his  sincerity.  Mr.  Stevenson 
thought  that  Marshal  Tito  meant  what  he  said. 

The  Foreign  Office  did  not  feel  enthusiastic  about  this  arrange 
ment,  though  they  regarded  it  as  all  that  could  have  been  expected. 
There  was  no  reference  in  it  to  a  possible  return  of  the  King,  and  the 
renunciation  of 'compulsory  communism3  was  only  a  verbal  promise. 
The  Foreign  Office,  with  the  approval  of  the  Prime  Minister,  con 
sidered  that  the  King  ought  now  to  see  Marshal  Tito,  but  the  Marshal 
thought  it  better  to  wait  until  the  agreement  had  had  time  to  affect 
opinion  in  Yugoslavia.  The  Foreign  Office  were  also  concerned  about 
the  position  of  the  Serbs.  Marshal  Tito  had  agreed  with  M.  Subasic 
to  appoint  a  Serb  from  Serbia1  as  liaison  officer  between  the  Com 
mittee  and  the  Royal  Government,  and  to  allow  Yugoslav  soldiers 
joining  the  Partisans  to  wear,  if  they  wished,  the  Yugoslav  cockade 
and  not  the  Red  Star  (i.e.  the  Royal  and  not  the  Partisan  emblem), 
but  M.  Subasic  himself  seemed  to  imply  that  the  Cetniks  in  Serbia 
would  soon  be  supplanted  by  the  Partisans.2 


(iii) 

The  Prime  Minister's  meeting  with  Marshal  Tito,  August  13-14,  1944: 
Marshal  Tito's  'disappearance' :  agreement  between  Marshal  Tito  and  M. 
Subasic  over  a  United  Yugoslav  Government:  King  Peter's  refusal  to  accept  the 
agreement:  recognition  of  the  agreement  at  the  Yalta  Conference :  formation 
of  a  United  Yugoslav  Government  in  March.,  1945. 

Marshal  Tito,  although  he  was  still  living  under  British  protection  at 
Vis,  now  refused  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Caserta  with  M.  Subasic 
which  General  Wilson  had  arranged  at  his  (Marshal  Tito's)  request. 
Brigadier  Maclean  considered  that  the  refusal  was  due  to  pressure 
from  the  National  Committee,  which  in  turn  had  found  the  agree 
ment  with  M.  Subasic  unpopular  especially  in  Croatia  and  Slovenia. 
The  Prime  Minister  thought  it  desirable  to  talk  to  Marshal  Tito  while 

1  i.e.  Old  Serbia,  not  Bosnia. 

2  The  Foreign  Office  was  also  disconcerted  to  find  that  Brigadier  Maclean  appeared 
to  have  told  Marshal  Tito  that  we  wished  him  to  extend  the  scope  of  his  Movement  in 
Serbia,  and  that  Marshal  Tito  was  now  sending  two  extreme  communist  members  of  his 
Committee  into  the  country.  Mr,  Eden  telegraphed  to  Brigadier  Maclean  that  our 
policy  was  not  to  help  Marshal  Tito  impose  his  Movement  on  Serbia,  but  to  promote 
cooperation  between  him  and  the  Serbs. 

As 
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in  Italy.1  He  told  him  that  we  wanted  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Partisans  and  the  Serbs,  and  that  we  had  obligations  to  the  King. 
Marshal  Tito  said  that  he  could  do  nothing  about  the  question  of  the 
King  until  after  the  war,  but  that  he  was  not  intending  to  introduce 
a  communist  system  into  Yugoslavia.  The  Prime  Minister  asked 
whether  he  would  make  a  public  declaration  to  this  effect.  Marshal 
Tito  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  a  public  declaration  might 
appear  to  have  been  forced  upon  him.  The  Prime  Minister  then 
explained  that  he  might  include  in  the  declaration  which  he  had 
promised  to  make,  as  part  of  the  agreement  with  M.  Subasic,  a  state 
ment  about  communism  and  also  an  undertaking  not  to  use  armed 
force  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  Yugoslav  people  about  their 
future  regime. 

After  the  meeting  the  Prime  Minister  sent  Marshal  Tito  a  letter 
setting  out  the  British  requirements.2  This  letter  referred  to  the  state 
ments  which  we  wished  Marshal  Tito  to  include  in  his  declaration, 
and  suggested  again  that  he  should  meet  the  King,  preferably  on 
Yugoslav  territory.  The  letter  also  warned  Marshal  Tito  that  we 
could  not  allow  British  arms  sent  to  him  to  be  used  for  'fratricidal 
strife'  other  than  in  self-defence.  Marshal  Tito  agreed  to  make  the 
declaration,  but  would  not  meet  the  King.  Meanwhile  he  shewed 
that  he  was  putting  forward  territorial  claims.  He  objected  to  pro 
posals  from  General  Wilson  that,  in  the  event  of  an  Allied  advance, 
Istria  should  be  put  under  Allied  military  administration  'until  its 
disposition  had  been  determined  by  the  governments  concerned.'  The 
Prime  Minister  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  Allies  could  not  prejudge 
the  status  of  Istria.  They  might  remove  it  from  Italian  sovereignty, 
but  the  matter  could  not  be  settled  until  the  Peace  Conference,  or,  if 
there  were  no  peace  conference,  until  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  the 
principal  Allied  Powers  at  which  the  Yugoslavs  could  state  their  claims . 

The  Prime  Minister  was  not  favourably  impressed  with  Marshal 
Tito  or  his  demands.  He  wrote  a  minute  to  Mr.  Eden  on  August  3 1 
that  a  great  responsibility  would  rest  on  us  after  the  war  when  all  the 
arms  in  Yugoslavia—supplied  by  us— would  be  in  Marshal  Tito's 
possession,  and  could  be  used  by  him  to  subjugate  the  country.  Mr. 
Eden  noted  on  this  minute  that  the  Foreign  Office  hardly  needed  a 
reminder  of  this  danger,  and  that,  in  spite  of  their  warnings,  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  had  persistently  'pushed  Tito.'  Mr.  Eden 
replied  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  extent  to  which  Marshal  Tito 
would  keep  to  his  assurances  would  depend  largely  on  the  attitude  of 
the  Russians  who  were  now  close  to  the  Yugoslav  frontier.  Mr.  Eden 
therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  put  our  case  plainly  to  Stalin. 

1  The  Prime  Minister  went  to  Italy  on  August  1 1 .  For  a  summary  of  the  record  of  this 
meeting,  see  Churchill,  VI,  79-84. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  letter,  see  Churchill,  VI,  82-3. 
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The  need  for  agreement  with  the  Russians  was  urgent  because 
there  was  more  evidence  that  Marshal  Tito  was  trying  to  elude  his 
agreement  with  M.  Subasic.  M.  Subasic  had  sent  him  a  message 
on  August  31  pointing  out  that  the  entire  Balkan  area,  including 
Yugoslavia,  might  be  liberated  within  a  few  weeks.  It  was  there 
fore  necessary  to  know  whether  a  single  united  Yugoslav  govern 
ment  could  then  be  formed.  Marshal  Tito's  reply,  which  reached 
London  on  September  7,  was,  as  the  Foreign  Office  expected,  un 
satisfactory.  He  evaded  the  question  of  a  united  government,  or 
rather,  referred  to  it  as  'unimportant'  at  a  time  when  the  Partisans 
were  fighting  'exceptionally  hard  battles'  against  the  Germans.1  He 
asked  for  more  arms,  and  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  Royal  Yugo 
slav  navy.  On  September  18  Marshal  Tito  replied  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Eden  supporting  M.  Subasic's  appeal.  He  said  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  for  a  united  government;  the  National  Committee 
exercised  full  authority  throughout  the  country  and  was  competent 
to  finish  the  war  of  liberation. 

On  the  night  of  September  18-19  Marshal  Tito  disappeared  from 
Vis  in  a  Russian  aeroplane.  His  Chief  of  Staff  said  that  he  had  gone 
to  Serbia,  but  the  British  authorities  believed— rightly— that  he  was  in 
Russia.  Mr.  Eden,  in  accordance  with  his  message  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  had  already  asked  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  to  try  to  get  Russian 
support  for  a  united  government  in  Yugoslavia.  The  chances  of 
securing  this  support  were  not  high.  Hitherto  the  Soviet  Government 
had  been  less  than  friendly  toward  M.  Subasic.  They  had  refused  a 
suggestion  from  him  that  he  should  visit  Moscow,  and,  although  M. 
Subasic's  Government  appointed  an  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  the 
Russians  did  not  make  any  appointment  to  the  Yugoslav  Govern 
ment  in  London.  The  Soviet  High  Command  came  to  an  agreement 
with  the  National  Committee  about  the  entry  of  Soviet  troops  into 
Yugoslav  territory,  but  said  nothing  about  it  to  the  Royal  Govern 
ment.  The  Foreign  Office  were  afraid  that  they  might  be  intending  to 
install  in  Belgrade  a  government  under  Marshal  Tito  which  would 
ignore  the  King,  M.  Subasic,  and  the  Royal  Government  in  London. 

The  discussion  over  'percentages'  at  the  meeting  in  October 
between  Mr.  Churchill,  Mr.  Eden,  and  the  Russians  was  thus  of 
immediate  relevance.2  M.  Molotov  told  Mr.  Eden  of  Marshal  Tito's 
visit  to  Moscow,  and  Mr.  Eden  complained  strongly  that  we  had  not 
been  given  earlier  information.  M.  Molotov  agreed— on  the  '50-50' 
basis—  to  send  joint  messages  to  M.  Subasic  and  the  Marshal  that  the 

1  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  Marshal  Tito's  claim  to  be  fighting  'exceptionally 
hard  battles'  was  exaggerated.  For  the  activities  of  the  Partisans  at  this  time,  see  Grand 
Strategy,  VI,  ch.  II,  especially  pp.  43-7. 

2  See  above,  p.  307-8.  In  explaining  the  agreement  about  percentages  to  the  War 
Cabinet,  Mr.  Churchill  said,  inter  alia,  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  civil  war  in  Yugo 
slavia.  Churchill,  VI,  204. 
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British  and  Soviet  Governments  hoped  for  an  agreement  between 
them.  Marshal  Tito— on  his  return  from  Moscow— had  invited  M. 
Subasic  to  Yugoslavia.  Here  at  Belgrade  a  second  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  lines  that  the  King  should  appoint  a  Council  of  three 
Regents  to  represent  him  in  Yugoslavia  pending  a  decision  on  the 
ultimate  form  of  government.  The  Regents  would  set  up  a  govern 
ment  of  eighteen  Ministers  chosen  from  the  Royal  Government  and 
the  Committee;  this  government  would  hold  a  plebiscite  about  the 
regime.  The  King  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  Yugoslavia  before 
the  plebiscite.  Brigadier  Maclean  reported  these  arrangements  on 
October  29.  Further  details  within  the  next  few  days  shewed  that  the 
Regents  would  be  nonentities— one  of  them,  a  Serb,  was  ninety  years 
old1— and  that  M.  Subasic  would  merely  be  a  member  of  a  govern 
ment  in  which  Marshal  Tito  would  be  Prime  Minister,  Minister  of 
Defence,  and  Commander-in- Chief.  The  government  would  consist 
of  twenty-eight— not  eighteen— members,  of  whom  five  would  be 
M.  Subasic  and  his  present  colleagues.  Since  two  of  these  colleagues 
were  representatives  of  the  Partisans,2  Marshal  Tito  would  have  a 
majority  of  twenty-five  to  three. 

The  Foreign  Office  did  not  think  it  possible  to  get  anything  more 
satisfactory.  Moreover  M.  Subasic  himself  now  disappeared  for  ten 
days  without  leaving  word  of  his  whereabouts.  He  too  went  to  Moscow. 
The  Russians,  however,  accepted  the  proposed  new  agreement,  as 
well  they  might,  since  it  gave  them  all  they  needed  to  ensure  com 
munist  control  of  Yugoslavia.  They  did  not  object  to  a  strong  message 
from  the  Prime  Minister  to  Marshal  Tito  that  before  we  could  endorse 
the  new  agreement  we  must  be  assured  that  the  elections  in  Yugo 
slavia  would  really  be  free.  Marshal  Tito  himself  gave  this  assurance, 
and  a  supplementary  agreement  on  December  7  with  M.  Subasic  laid 
down  that,  instead  of  a  plebiscite,  elections  for  a  Constituent  Assembly 
to  decide  the  future  regime  should  take  place  within  three  months  of 
the  total  liberation  of  the  country. 


On  December  21  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  advised  King 
Peter  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Tito-Subasic  agreement,  since  the 
Regency  plan  was  the  only  way  of  keeping  the  principle  of  monarchy 
alive  in  a  country  where  a  revolution  was  taking  place.  The  King  pro 
duced  constitutional  arguments  against  the  plan,  but,  as  Mr.  Eden 
explained  to  the  War  Cabinet,  the  realities  of  the  situation  were  that 
Marshal  Tito  was  in  possession  of  Yugoslavia  and  could  choose 
whether  or  not  the  monarchy  should  be  restored.  The  King,  after 

1  This  nomination  was  subsequently  changed. 

2  Under  the  earlier  agreement  two  representatives  of  the  Partisans,  a  Serb  frum  Bosnia 
and  a  Slovene  had  joined  the  Royal  Government. 
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more  hesitation,  decided  to  issue  a  communique  on  January  1 i,  1945, 
stating  his  objections.  He  came  to  this  decision  apparently  on  the 
advice  of  his  mother-in-law.  Princess  Aspasia  of  Greece,  and  without 
consulting  M.  Subasic,  Mr.  Churchill,  or  Mr.  Eden. 

The  Foreign  Office  at  once  let  Marshal  Tito  and  the  Russians 
know  that  we  considered  the  King's  action  as  not  binding,  since  he 
had  taken  it  without  consulting  his  Prime  Minister,  and  that  we 
should  support  Marshal  Tito  and  M.  Subasic  in  putting  the  new 
government  into  office.  M.  Subasic  tried  to  persuade  th*.  King  to 
accept  the  agreement,  but  the  King  refused  his  advice.  Mr.  Churchill 
instructed  Mr.  Stevenson  on  January  21  to  tell  the  King  that,  if  he 
did  not  accept  the  agreement  within  forty-eight  hours,  we  should  ask 
M.  Subasic  and  his  Government  to  go  to  Belgrade  and  set  up  the 
Regency.  The  King  made  an  excuse  for  not  seeing  Mr.  Stevenson, 
and  Mr.  Eden  then  told  Mr.  Stevenson  not  to  make  any  move  in 
the  matter.  On  the  night  of  January  22-23  King  Peter  dismissed 
M.  Subasic  and  his  Government. 

The  Foreign  Office  telegraphed  to  Washington  and  Moscow 
that  we  should  continue  to  recognise  M.  Subasic's  Government 
and  to  see  that  the  agreement  was  implemented.  At  the  Yalta 
Conference  Mr.  Eden  suggested  that  Stalin  might  ask  Marshal 
Tito  to  give  assurances  (i)  that  the  National  Council  should  be  en 
larged  to  include  members  of  the  last  Yugoslav  Parliament  who  had 
not  compromised  themselves  with  the  enemy;  the  enlarged  Council 
could  then  serve  as  a  temporary  Parliament,  (ii)  that  the  legislative 
acts  of  the  Council  should  be  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  (iii)  that  the  government  formed  under  the  agreement 
would  last  only  until  there  had  been  a  free  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people. 

The  Russians,  as  usual,  tried  to  prevent  any  binding  statements; 
M.,  Molotov  argued  that  the  third  requirement  would  be  'humiliating' 
to  the  Yugoslav  people.  Finally,  they  conceded  that  as  soon  as  the 
new  government  had  been  formed,  it  should  issue  a  declaration 
covering  the  first  two  of  Mr.  Eden's  points.  M.  Subasic  and  the  new 
Ministers  from  London  left  for  Belgrade  on  February  15;  at  the 
beginning  of  March,  after  somewhat  difficult  negotiations,  he  and 
Marshal  Tito  agreed  upon  the  composition  of  the  Regency  Council 
and  the  United  Yugoslav  Government.  The  King  finally  accepted 
the  proposals  under  strong  British  pressure.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
suggested  to  Mr.  Eden  that  the  King  should  be  told  that,  if  he  con 
tinued  his  obstruction,  we  should  ask  him  to  leave  the  country. 

The  Regency  Council  took  the  oath  at  Belgrade  on  March  4,  and 
the  formation  of  the  new  Government  was  announced  two  days  later. 
On  March  14,  1945,  the  British  Embassy  at  Belgrade  was  reopened. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

British  policy  towards  Greece  from  the  capitulation  of 
the  Greek  army  to  the  Varkiza  Agreement  of  February, 


(i) 

The  policy  of  reconciliation*  in  Greece:  the  rise  of  the  communist-controlled 
E.A.M.-E.L.A.S.  :  British  military  support  of  E.A.M.-E.LA.S.  (April, 
e,  1943). 


IN  the  case  of  Greece  as  of  Yugoslavia  the  British  Government  at 
first  supported  an  exiled  king  and  government  in  the  expectation 
or  at  least  the  hope  that  they  would  be  received  back  after  the  war 
and  that  any  demands  for  constitutional  change—  such  demands  were, 
indeed,  likely—  would  be  met  in  an  orderly  way  through  the  procedure 
of  free  elections.  British  policy  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  at 
the  time  when  the  Yugoslav  and  Greek  Governments  were  driven  by 
the  enemy  out  of  their  respective  countries,  but  this  policy  in  fact 
assumed  a  greater  measure  of  political  agreement  on  'fundamentals' 
than  was  the  case  either  in  Yugoslavia  or  in  Greece.  In  both 
countries  the  political  regime  before  the  war  was  unpopular  among 
large  sections  of  the  population.  After  the  entry  of  Russia  into 
the  war  the  Communists,  who  had  already  been  driven  under 
ground  by  the  dictatorial  methods  of  their  own  pre-war  govern 
ments,  set  themselves  to  dominate  the  Resistance  Movements. 
The  communist  leaders  were  trained,  and  instructed  a  sufficient 
number  of  their  followers,  in  the  methods  by  which  a  small  and 
ruthless  political  minority  can  dominate  a  politically  inexperi 
enced  majority.  If,  on  military  grounds,  British  support  were  given  to 
these  groups  the  policy  of  support  for  the  exiled  sovereigns  and  their 
governments  had  little  chance  of  success.  The  Foreign  Office  had 
pointed  out  this  fact  again  and  again  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia.  If 
the  Greek  left-wing  parties  had  produced  a  leader  as  able  as  Marshal 
Tito,  British  policy  towards  Greece  might  have  ended  in  an  un 
willing  acceptance  of  a  communist  regime  imposed  on  a  population 
which,  as  in  Yugoslavia,  was  for  the  most  part  non-communist.  On 
the  other  hand  it  might  be  argued  that,  if  Belgrade  had  been  as  access 
ible  as  Athens  to  a  small  British  force  of  occupation,  the  course  of 
events  in  Yugoslavia  would  have  been  different.  At  all  events,  as 
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things  were,  the  British  Government  were  able  to  carry  through  their 
policy  in  Greece.  They  had  to  use  force,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  Greek  nation  welcomed  their  interference, 
and  that  this  interference  prevented  an  even  more  devastating  civil 
war  and  allowed  the  Greeks  a  freedom  which  they  would  not  other 
wise  have  had  to  choose  a  government  for  themselves. 


At  the  end  of  June,  1941,  the  Greek  King  and  his  Government  left 
Egypt  for  Great  Britain.1  Since  it  was  impracticable  at  that  time  to 
send  them  by  the  Mediterranean,  they  went  by  the  Gape  and  did  not 
reach  England  until  September  22,  1941.  A  month  after  their  arrival 
they  announced  that  the  Metaxas  regime  was  at  an  end,  and  the  con 
stitutional  rights  of  Greeks  restored.  They  took  this  action,  on  British 
advice,  in  order  to  satisfy  Greek  public  opinion.  The  death  of  General 
Metaxas  on  January  29,  1941,  had  in  fact  meant  the  collapse  of  his 
regime  since  there  was  no  other  Greek  capable  of  exercising  his 
authority.  The  British  Government,  on  November  25,  1941,  gave  M. 
Tsouderos,  the  Greek  Prime  Minister,  an  aide-memoire  reaffirming 
their  hope  that,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  King  would  be  welcomed 
back  to  Greece,  and  referring  to  the  importance  of  establishing  a 
liberal  and  representative  constitution.  Early  in  1942  the  Greek 
Government,  again  with  British  support,  issued  another  statement 
that  the  system  of  personal  dictatorship  had  been  set  aside.  In  order 
to  leave  no  doubt  about  his  own  position  the  King  signed  on 
February  4  a  Constitutional  Act  declaring  invalid  General  Metaxas5 
decree  of  August,  1936,  which  had  suspended  the  main  provisions  of 
the  Greek  constitution  of  1 9 1 1 . 

There  was  at  this  time  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  British  policy 
of  conciliation  might  succeed  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  King 
owing  to  his  association  with  the  dictatorship.  At  all  events  the  Germans 
had  failed  to  get  any  collaborators  of  real  importance  into  a  puppet 
government  which  they  had  set  up  within  a  few  days  of  their  occupa 
tion.  The  Germans  and  Italians  had  done  nothing  to  relieve  the 
severe  famine  in  Greece  during  the  winter  of  1941-2,2  and  the 
population  was  unlikely  to  be  taken  in  by  Axis  propaganda.  In  any 
case  the  area  of  effective  enemy  occupation  was  limited  to  the  coastal 
zone,  the  few  large  towns,  and  the  main  line  of  communication  north 
from  Attica.  The  Germans  and  Italians  made  little  attempt,  except 

1  See  above,  p.  139.  The  King  and  Government  went  back  to  Cairo  in  April,  1943. 

2  The  famine  was  due  to  German  and  Italian  requisitioning,  the  cutting  off  of  imports 
by  the  blockade,  and  the  refusal  of  Germany  and  inability  of  Italy  to  send  supplies.  The 
decision  of  the  War  Cabinet  on  January,  1942,  to  allow  the  import  of  wheat  was  the  one 
substantial  breach,  for  relief  purposes,  in  the  blockade  during  the  war.  The  most  important 
single  contribution  of  wheat  came  from  Canada.  For  the  history  of  Greek  relief,  see 
Medlicott,  II,  ch.  ix. 
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by  occasional  raids,  to  control  the  central  region  from  Fiorina  to  the 
Parnassus  range.  This  area,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Peloponnese, 
therefore  gave  excellent  opportunity  for  the  organisation  of  the 
guerrilla  bands  which  in  Greece,  as  in  Serbia,  had  been  associated 
with  the  war  of  liberation. 

From  the  latter  part  of  1942  these  guerrilla  bands  consisted  of  two 
main  groups,  known  from  the  initial  letters  of  their  names  as  E.L.A.S. 
and  E.D.E.S.1  E.L.A.S.  was  the  military  counterpart  of  a  political 
organisation  known  as  E.A.M.2  which  claimed  to  be  a  federation  of 
left-wing  parties,  but  was,  mainly,  a  'cover5  for  the  executive  of  the 
Greek  communist  party  (K.K.E.).  The  communist  party  was  small, 
though  it  attracted  landless  agricultural  labourers  as  well  as  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  towns.  The  Communists  at  first  had  supported 
national  resistance  to  the  Italians.  In  January,  1941,  they  received 
orders  from  Moscow  to  denounce  this  resistance  as  'fascist  aggression' 
and  to  encourage  military  desertion.  The  order  was  not  generally 
obeyed  or  even  circulated.  Hence  it  was  easier  for  the  party  to  turn 
round  after  the  German  attack  on  Russia.  Furthermore,  in  the  con 
fusion  of  the  spring  of  1941,  most  of  the  Communists  had  escaped. 
They  formed  a  tough  nucleus  for  E.A.M.  and  E.L.A.S.,  and  soon 
manoeuvred  themselves  into  a  position  for  setting  up  a  communist 
dictatorship  after  the  war.  As  their  control  grew  stronger,  they  began 
to  use  terrorist  methods  among  the  population  in  their  areas. 

E.D.E.S.  was  strongly  anti-communist.  It  was  a  much  smaller 
organisation  than  E.L.A.S.  and  its  5,000  or  so  members  came  mainly 
from  Epirus.  Their  commander,  Colonel  Zervas,  was  pro-British, 
though  he  regarded  the  support  given  by  the  British  authorities  to 
E.A.M.  and  E.L.A.S.  as  a  menace  to  the  future  peace  of  Greece.3  His 
own  political  views  were  not  favourable  to  the  return  of  the  monarchy. 
British  liaison  officers  were  sent  to  E.L.A.S.  and  E.D.E.S.  in  the 
summer  of  1942  for  the  organisation  of  sabotage.  After  the  German 
retreat  from  Libya  the  supply  route  for  their  armies  through  Greece 
was  less  important,  but  the  British  military  authorities  continued  to 
regard  the  Greek  guerrillas  as  of  value  in  occupying  large  enemy 
forces.  E.L.A.S.,  who  were  working  east  of  the  Pindus  range,  had  the 
more  important  area,  and  secured  the  larger  share  of  British  arms  and 
money.  They  used  both  arms  and  money  for  eliminating  their  rivals. 
Hence,  as  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  there  was  a  conflict  between 
British  short-term  and  long-term  policy.  The  Foreign  Office  con 
sidered  that  the  'build-up'  of  a  strong  Greek  Government  was  far 

1  E.L.A.S.  =  'National  People's  Liberation  Army.' 
E.D.E.S.  =  'National  Democratic  People's  Army.9 

2  E.A.M.  =  'National  Liberation  Front.' 

3  There  was  only  one  other  guerrilla  organisation  of  any  importance.  This  organisation, 
known  as  E.K.K.A.,  was  politically  close  to  E.D.E.S.  E.K.K.A.  was  violently  attacked 
twice  by  E.L.A.S.  in  1943  and  finally  destroyed  by  them  in  1(544. 
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more  important  than  the  temporary  damage  which  could  be  done 
by  guerrilla  sabotage  at  a  time  when  we  could  not  directly  threaten 
the  Axis  position  in  Greece.  They  pointed  out  that  the  British  organi- 
sationi  set  up  to  deal  with  resistance  movements  was,  in  fact,  working 
against  the  policy  of  reconciliation  approved  by  the  War  Cabinet, 
since  it  was  assisting,  by  its  gifts  of  arms  and  money,  the  communist 
opposition  to  the  King  and  Government.  The  military  authorities  in 
the  Middle  East,  however,  took  a  much  higher  view  than  the  Foreign 
Office  of  the  value  of  the  guerrilla  operations,  and  strongly  opposed 
cutting  them  down  for  political  reasons.  The  Foreign  Office  therefore 
could  do  no  more  than  secure  that  instructions  were  given  to  the 
British  liaison  officers  working  with  the  Greeks  that,  subject  to  special 
operational  necessity,  they  should  support  the  groups  favourable  to 
the  King  and  his  Government,  and  should  make  clear  to  the  anti- 
monarchical  groups  that  our  policy  aimed  at  a  strong  and  united 
Greek  Government  on  a  broad  democratic  basis. 


(ii) 

Foreign  Office  proposals for  the  withdrawal  of 'support from  E.A.M.-E.L.A.S. : 
the  Greek  King's  refusal  to  give  the  pledges  required  under  the  British  pro 
posals:  the  Merokovo  and  Lebanon  Conferences  (July,  ig 43- August ,  1944), 

On  July  4,  1943,  the  King  broadcast  a  declaration  that,  as  soon  as 
conditions  allowed,  and  not  less  than  six  months  after  the  liberation 
of  the  country,  free  elections  would  be  held  for  a  Constituent 
Assembly.  This  announcement,  which  was  endorsed  by  Mr.  Eden 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  7,  coincided  with  an  agreement, 
known  as  the  'National Bands  Agreement,9  between  E.A.M.-E.L.A.S., 
E.D.E.S.  and  E.K.K.A.  which  had  been  under  negotiation  for  some 
time  through  the  influence  of  Brigadier  Myers,  Chief  British  Liaison 
Officer  in  Greece.  Unfortunately  the  acceptance  of  this  agreement 
was  merely  a  tactical  move  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  E.A.M.- 
E.L.A.S.  They  seem  to  have  planned  a  communist  coup  d'tiat  earlier 
in  1943  in  the  expectation  that  the  Russians  would  soon  reach  the 
Balkans.  Their  violence  and  extremist  aims  caused  a  reaction  against 
them,  and  they  realised  that  the  Allied  forces  of  the  Middle  East  and 
not  the  Red  Army  were  likely  to  liberate  Greece.  Hence  they  seized 
the  chance  of  rehabilitating  themselves  both  with  the  Greek  people 

1  This  organisation-— known  as  Special  Operations  Executive— was  formed  in  1940 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  at  that  time  Minister  for  Economic  Warfare. 
Lord  Selborne  succeeded  Mr.  Dalton  in  February,  1942.  I  have  not  dealt  here  with  the 
relations  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  S.O.E. 
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and  the  British  authorities  upon  whom  hitherto  they  had  depended 
for  supplies. 

The  E.A.M.-E.L.A.S.  leaders  soon  broke  their  agreement.  They 
disarmed— against  Allied  orders— an  Italian  division  which  had  come 
over  to  the  Allies  with  the  intention  of  fighting  as  co-belligerents 
against  the  Germans.  With  these  and  other  arms  from  Italian  sources 
E.L.A.S.  set  about  liquidating  the  non-communist  bands  and  thus 
establishing  their  control  before  the  liberation  which  they  assumed  to 
be  close  at  hand.1  General  Wilson  made  a  broadcast  denouncing  their 
attacks,2  but  to  no  effect. 

Mr.  Eden  discussed  the  situation  with  the  British  authorities  in 
Cairo  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  Moscow  Conference.  On  Novem 
ber  14,  after  his  return  to  London,  he  submitted  a  memorandum  to 
the  War  Cabinet  suggesting  important  changes  in  policy.  He  con 
sidered  that  E.L.A.S.  was  of  little  value  against  the  Germans,  since 
their  leaders  would  not  risk  any  serious  engagement.  We  ought  there 
fore  to  withdraw  support  from  them  and  try  to  win  over  the  non- 
communist  majority.  Owing  to  the  King's  unpopularity,  we  were 
unlikely  to  get  the  support  of  moderate  opinion  unless  we  made  it 
clear  that  we  did  not  intend  to  force  his  return.  Hence  we  should 
advise  the  King  to  give  a  public  pledge  not  to  return  to  Greece  until 
the  constitutional  issue  had  been  settled  by  a  plebiscite  or  by  elections 
to  a  Constituent  Assembly.  If  we  were  to  make  this  recommendation 
to  the  King,  we  must  try  to  safeguard  his  interests.  The  only  effective 
safeguard  would  be  for  the  King,  at  the  time  of  the  liberation  of  the 
country,  to  nominate  a  Council  of  Regency  which  would  hold  office 
until  the  Greek  people  had  come  to  a  decision  about  the  regime.  Mr. 
Eden  thought  that  Archbishop  Damaskinos  of  Athens3  might  be  a 
leading  member  of  such  a  Council.4 


The  War  Cabinet  considered  this  memorandum  on  November  16. 
Mr.  Eden  repeated  his  view  that  we  ought  to  break  with  the  leaders 

1  In  a  report  of  August  9,  1943,  Mr.  (at  this  time,  Major)  Wallace,  formerly  press 
attache  at  the  British  Embassy  in  Athens,  estimated  that  E.L.A.S.  had  about  15,000 
guerrillas  fully  mobilised,  and  was  thus  about  three  times  as  strong  as  E.D.E.S.  Their 
leadership  was  about  90  per  cent  communist,  but  the  rank  and  file  were  about  90  per 
cent  non-communist,  and  in  many  areas  under  exclusive  E.L.A.S.  control  the  population 
was  strongly  opposed  to  them. 

2  One  British  officer  was  killed,  and  others  maltreated  by  E.L.A.S. 

3  Archbishop  Damaskinos  had  been  elected  to  the  See  of  Athens  under  the  Metaxas 
regime;  General  Metaxas  had  refused  to  recognise  his  election.  The  Germans  had 
installed  him  in  place  of  Metaxas'  candidate,  but  he  had  behaved  with  courage  and  inde 
pendence  towards  them,  and  had  gained  general  public  respect.  He  was  on  good  terms 
with  all  the  Greek  political  parties,  including  E.A.M.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  had  been 
able  to  keep  himself  free  from  political  commitments. 

4  Mr.  Eden  also  suggested  that,  since  we  could  not  liberate  Greece  at  once,  we  should 
try  to  increase  the  distribution  of  food  by  the  Swedish-Swiss  Red  Gross  organisation,  and 
also  ensure  that  we  had  stocks  of  food  and  other  supplies  to  bring  into  the  country. 
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of  E.A.M.  and  E.L.A.S.,  but  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff 
argued  that  this  plan  would  be  contrary  to  our  military  interests. 
Three  days  later  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Middle  East,  reported 
that,  although  the  future  value  of  E.L.A.S.  was  likely  to  be  small, 
they  would  probably  support  us  passively,  and  that  the  best  solution 
(which  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Leeper,  British  Ambassador 
to  the  Greek  Government  in  exile)  would  be  to  tell  the  King  that  we 
would  withdraw  our  support  from  E.L.A.S.  on  the  understanding 
that  he  would  not  return  to  Greece  until  invited  to  do  so  by  a  repre 
sentative  Greek  Government  after  the  liberation  of  the  country. 
Meanwhile  we  should  incorporate  E.D.E.S.  bands  in  the  Greek 
regular  army,  explain  to  E.L.A.S.  what  we  were  doing,  and  why,  and 
invite  their  members  also  to  join  the  Greek  army. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden,  during  their  visit  to  the  Middle 
East  for  the  Cairo  and  Teheran  Conferences,  strongly  advised  the 
King  to  agree  to  this  plan.  Unfortunately,  President  Roosevelt,  who 
also  saw  the  King  in  Cairo,  recommended  him  not  to  accept  it.1  In 
the  end,  however,  the  King  agreed  to  a  compromise.  He  had  already 
written  to  M.  Tsouderos  a  letter  for  communication  to  the  Greek 
Cabinet  that,  at  the  moment  of  liberation,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
conditions  then  prevailing,  he  would  reconsider  the  date  of  his  return 
to  Greece.  He  was  now  willing  to  add  that  his  decision  would  be  taken 
in  agreement  with  his  Government.  He  also  agreed  that  he  and  his 
Government  should  be  represented  in  Athens  by  Archbishop 
Damaskinos  and  a  secret  committee. 

Since  the  King  refused  to  go  as  far  as  the  public  pledge  for  which 
the  British  Government  had  asked,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
other  part  of  the  plan,  i.e.  a  break  with  the  E.A.M.-E.L.A.S.  The 
alternative  was  to  work  once  again  for  a  united  front,  though  the 
chances  of  it  were  even  less  favourable.  The  first  step  was  to  secure 
agreement  between  E.A.M.-E.L.A.S.  and  E.D.E.S.2  The  Communist 
leaders  were  prepared  to  discuss  an  agreement— on  terms  favourable 
to  themselves— since,  although  they  could  add  to  the  troubles  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  by  civil  war,  they  had  found  that  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  destroy  their  rivals  altogether. 

The  Greek  leaders  met  early  in  February,  1944,  at  Merokovo3  in 
the  Pindus.  Colonel  Woodhouse,  who  had  succeeded  Brigadier  Myers 
as  Chief  British  Liaison  Officer,  represented  the  Allied  military 

1  The  President's  action  was  the  more  surprising  because  the  State  Department  fully 
supported  the  plan.  The  President  complained  that  the  British  Government  had  not 
consulted  him  about  the  new  policy.  This  complaint  was  contrary  to  the  facts.  The  Presi 
dent  himself  had  seen  the  British  proposals  before  they  were  submitted  to  the  King.  Mr. 
Eden  had  also  spoken  about  them  at  length  to  Mr.  Winant  and  Mr.  Hopkins. 

2  Colonel  Zervas,  who  had  broken  with  the  political  leaders  of  E.D.E.S.  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  collaborating  with  the  puppet  government,  now  gave  his  followers  the 
title  of  'National  Bands/ 

3  The  agreement  was  in  fact  signed  at  a  bridge  leading  to  the  adjacent  village  of  Plaka. 
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authorities.  E.A.M.-E.L.A.S.  wanted  the  amalgamation  of  the  guer 
rilla  forces  on  terms  which  would  put  them  under  the  control  of  the 
E.A.M.  central  committee,  but  Colonel  Woodhouse  persuaded  them 
to  accept  a  resolution— to  which  the  other  parties  had  already  agreed- 
providing  that  each  group  should  normally  keep  to  its  own  territory. 
This  agreement  was  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  E.A.M.-E.L.A.S., 
because  they  were  holding,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Italian 
garrisons,  a  much  wider  territory  than  the  other  groups.  No  agree 
ment  was  reached  on  the  powers  of  a  Commander-in-  Chief  or  the 
composition  and  functions  of  a  committee  to  discuss  with  M. 
Tsouderos  the  formation  of  a  National  Government. 

Meanwhile  M.  Tsouderos  had  been  trying  to  bring  to  Cairo  from 
Athens  the  leading  members  of  the  parliamentary  parties  existing 
before  the  dictatorship,  and  to  form  a  broad  national  administration. 
After  some  delay,  Archbishop  Damaskinos,  who  was  acting  on  M. 
Tsouderos5  behalf,  reported  that  all  parties  in  Athens  agreed  that  the 
King  should  sign,  at  once,  a  constitutional  act  appointing  the  Arch 
bishop  as  Regent  at  the  time  of  liberation  and  until  the  Greek  people 
had  decided  upon  his  (the  King's)  return.  M.  Tsouderos  accepted 
this  proposal  and  said  that  he  would  try  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
parties  of  the  Left  over  the  question  of  broadening  the  Cairo  Govern 
ment.  The  King,  however,  on  March  13,  told  M.  Tsouderos  that  he 
would  not  sign  the  act.  His  refusal  was  the  more  serious  because  two 
days  earlier  E.A.M.  had  set  up  a  Political  Committee  of  Liberation 
with  the  purpose  of  convening  a  National  Council  of  freely  elected 
representatives.  Within  a  short  time  matters  were  made  worse  owing 
to  the  outbreak  of  mutinies  among  the  Greek  military  units1  at 
Alexandria  in  favour  of  the  Political  Committee,  and  as  a  protest 
against  M.  Tsouderos'  supposed  subservience  to  the  King.  These 
mutinies  were  the  more  absurd  because  at  the  time  when  they  broke 
out— April  3— M.  Tsouderos  had  already  resigned  under  pressure 
from  his  republican  colleagues,  and,  on  April  9,  the  leaders  of  E.A.M, 
sent  messages  accepting  his  invitation  to  another  conference. 

This  conference  took  place  in  the  Lebanon  between  May  1 7  and 
21.  Meanwhile  M.  Papandreou,  a  liberal  republican  from  Greece, 
had  formed  a  temporary  government  in  Cairo.  M.  Papandreou 
obtained  agreement  at  the  conference  to  a  general  programme  of 
unity  under  a  single  united  government.  He  evaded  the  difficulty 
about  the  King's  return  by  pointing  out  that  the  King  had  already 
promised  to  consult  his  Ministers  about  the  date  of  his  return,  and 
that  the  Ministers  agreed  with  the  view  of  the  Greek  people  that  he 
should  await  the  national  decision. 

1  These  units  were  dangerously  open  to  political  agitation  stjrred  up  by  E.A.M.  The 
troops  had  little  to  do,  and  had  been  given  little  chance  of  active  service.  There  were  also 
disputes  between  the  regular  Greek  forces  from  Greece  and  Greeks  enlisted  in  Egypt. 
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Even  so  the  Lebanon  agreement  did  not  bring  any  real  unity.  The 
King  disliked  M.  Papandreou's  interpretation  of  his  letter  about  his 
return;  the  E.A.M.  leaders  went  on  with  the  organisation  of  their 
National  Council  and  refused  to  ratify  the  settlement  accepted  by 
their  own  delegates.  Finally,  on  August  1 7,  they  agreed  to  an  arrange 
ment  under  which  they  were  allotted  in  the  new  government  five 
ministerial  offices,  including  the  Ministry  of  Justice  but  not  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior. 


(iii) 

The  Caserta  Agreement:  E.L.A.S.  rebellion  in  Athens:  American  criticisms 
of  British  policy:  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  to  Athens, 
December  25-28,  1944:  appointment  of  Archbishop  Damaskinos  as  Regent: 
the  Varkiza  Agreement  (September,  ig44-February,  1945} . 

A  German  withdrawal  from  Greece  was  now  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks  or  less.  On  August  21  M.  Papandreou  went  to  see  Mr. 
Churchill  in  Rome.  He  summed  up  the  situation  in  Greece  by  saying 
that  the  State  was  unarmed  and  that  the  arms  were  in  the  hands  of 
organisations  representing  only  a  minority.  His  programme  was  to 
reverse  the  position,  and  for  this  purpose  he  needed  British  help.  Mr. 
Churchill  said  that  the  British  Government  were  considering  whether 
they  could  send  armed  forces  into  Greece,  but  had  come  to  no 
decision.!  He  asked  the  Greek  Government  to  move  to  Italy.  The 
Government  reached  Bari  on  August  31,  and  early  in  September 
moved,  without  the  King,  to  Salerno.  At  the  British  Headquarters  at 
Caserta  they  came  to  an  agreement  on  September  26  with  the  leaders 
of  E.A.M.-E.L.A.S.  and  the  National  Bands  in  which  all  the  guerrilla 
forces  put  themselves  under  the  orders  of  General  Scobie,  Allied 
Commander-in-Chief  designate  in  Greece. 

British  troops  thus  entered  Athens  on  October  14,  and  were 
followed  four  days  later  by  the  Greek  Government.  The  British  forces 
were  welcomed  as  a  protection  against  E.L.A.S.,  but  even  in  Athens 
armed  communist  groups  circulated  freely,  and  elsewhere  in  Greece 
the  Government  had  little  authority.  If  they  were  not  to  surrender 
the  administrative  machinery  of  the  State  to  E.A.M.,  their  first  duty, 
as  M.  Papandreou  had  said  to  Mr.  Churchill,  was  to  replace  the 
armed  E.L.A.S.  'police'  and  other  forces  by  their  own  troops  and 
police.  M.  Papandreou  proposed  that  all  the  guerrilla  bands  should 
be  dissolved.  The  E.A.M.  leaders  could  not  accept  this  proposal 

1  This  plan  had  been  under  consideration  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Churchill  informed  Mr. 
Roosevelt  of  it  on  August  1 7,  and  received  his  approval  on  August  25  (see  Churchill, 
VI,  99-100). 
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without  abandoning  the  chance  of  taking  power  for  themselves. 
At  the  beginning  of  December  they  started  an  armed  revolt  in  Athens. 

General  Scobie  had  already  ordered  E.L.A.S.  forces  to  leave  Athens 
and  the  Piraeus,  and  had  broadcast  to  the  Greek  people  that  he 
would  resist  any  unconstitutional  act  of  violence.  On  the  night  of 
December  4-5  Mr.  Churchill  telegraphed  to  him  that  reinforcements 
would  be  sent  to  him,  and  that  he  had  full  authority  to  put  down 
disorder  in  Athens,  and  to  neutralise  or  destroy  E.A.M. -E.L.A.S. 
bands  approaching  the  city.1  For  a  week  the  military  situation  was 
serious,  although  the  British  forces  held  the  most  important  points  in 
central  Athens2;  with  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  on  and  after 
December  13,  the  rebels  began  to  realise  that  they  had  failed.  They 
had  expected  to  face  the  British  authorities  with  a  successful  coup  d'etat 
but  M.  Papandreou's  government  had  not  resigned.  The  rebels  had 
also  hoped  that  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and,  perhaps,  action  by  the  Soviet  Government  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  the  British  military  authorities  to  use  force 
against  them.  The  Soviet  Government,  however,  kept  to  the  terms  of 
the  arrangement  which  they  had  made  with  the  Prime  Minister  that 
Greece  should  be  included  within  the  sphere  of  British  action.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  strongly  criticised  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
on  December  8  won  a  vote  of  confidence  in  his  policy  by  a  very  large 
majority.  Mr.  Bevin  defended  this  policy  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  on  December  I2.3 

Mr.  Stettinius  had  issued  a  statement  on  December  5  sharply 
asserting  American  views  on  policy  with  regard  to  Italy*  and  adding, 

1  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  telegram,  see  Churchill,  VI,  252. 

2  The  task  of  clearing  the  city  was  extremely  difficult.  Most  of  the  rebels  were  in  plain 
clothes,  and  managed  to  hide  their  arms  when  an  area  was  being  searched.  There  were 
not  enough  British  troops  to  patrol  the  streets  adequately  at  night,  and  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  rebels  into  areas  previously  cleared. 

3  Owing  to  their  attempts  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  the  Greek  parties, 
the  British  authorities  had  done  little  or  nothing  to  make  known  in  Great  Britain  the 
totalitarian  aims  of  the  controlling  minority  in  E.A.M.-E.L.A.S.  or  the  terrorist  methods 
which  this  minority  had  been  using  in  Greece.  Large  sections  of  British  opinion  had  come 
therefore  to  regard  E.A.M.-E.L.A.S.  as  a  moderate  and  patriotic  body  which  had  done 
very  great  service  in  the  liberation  of  the  country.  This  view  gained  credit  owing  to  the 
King's  obstinate  refusal  to  take  British  advice;  the  incessant  quarrels  of  the  Greek 
politicians  also  damaged  the  standing  of  the  government.  The  Foreign  Office  had  long 
been  complaining,  in  particular,  of  the  idealist  picture  of  E.A.M.-E.L.AS..  in  the  'build 
up'  of  resistance  movements  in  the  European  service  of  the  B.B.C.  The  British  press 
generally,  including  The  Times,  tended  to  accept  the  much  advertised  and  inflated  claims 
of  E.A.M.-E.L.A.S.,  and  to  regard  the  Prime  Minister's  policy  not  as  a  defence  of  the  pro 
cesses  of  democracy  against  mob  violence  and  communist  dictatorship,  but  as  an  attempt 
to  use  British  arms  to  thrust  a  reactionary  king  and  government  upon  an  unwilling 
people.  There  was  a  change  of  opinion  at  least  in  Great  Britain  after  the  rebellion  as  a 
result  of  information  about  the  methods  of  E.L.A.S.  from  British  prisoners,  and  from  the 
letters  of  British  troops  in  Greece. 

4  The  coincidence  of  the  crisis  in  Greece  with  an  Anglo-American  difference  of 
opinion  over  a  political  crisis  in  Italy  (see  pp.  404-6)  added  to  suspicion  in  the  United 
States  that  British  policy  was  determined  by  a  desire  to  restore  monarchies  and  establish 
spheres  of  influence. 
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in  a  kind  of  postscript,  that  the  American  policy  of  allowing  liberated 
countries  to  work  out  their  problems  of  government  without  influence 
from  outside  applied  'to  an  even  more  pronounced  degree  with  regard 
to  Governments  of  the  United  Nations  in  their  liberated  territories.'1 
The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  he  was  'much 
astonished  at  the  acerbity'  of  Mr.  Stettinius9  statement,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  answer  it  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Eden  instructed  Lord 
Halifax  that  the  statement  seemed  to  show  'calculated  unfriend 
liness'  towards  Great  Britain,  and  that  he  could  speak  as  'roughly'  as 
he  liked  to  Mr.  Stettinius.  Lord  Halifax  was  in  New  York;  he  asked 
Mr.  Wright,  First  Secretary  at  the  British  Embassy,  to  see  Mr. 
Stettinius.  Mr.  Stettinius,  after  some  plain  speaking  by  Mr.  Wright, 
said  that  he  would  send  a  friendly  message  at  once  to  Mr.  Eden,  and 
make  another  statement  quoting  Mr.  Churchill's  words  that  the 
Greeks  themselves  had  the  right  to  choose  their  own  government.  On 
December  13  the  President  telegraphed2  to  the  Prime  Minister  ex 
plaining  that,  owing  to  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  he  could 
not  give  much  help,  and  suggesting  that  the  King  should  approve 
the  establishment  of  a  Regency  and  announce  that  he  would  not  go 
back  to  Greece  unless  called  for  by  popular  plebiscite.3 

Although  their  coup  in  Athens  had  failed,  the  E.A.M.  leaders 
thought  that  they  could  be  defeated  elsewhere  only  after  a  long  and 
costly  operation  which  the  British  military  command  would  be  un 
willing  to  undertake,  and  that  they  could  count  on  a  large  amount  of 
public  support  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Hence  the 
rebels  did  not  at  once  accept  the  British  terms  that  all  armed  E.L.A.S. 
troops  must  retire  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Attica,  and  their  Athenian 
supporters  hand  in  their  arms.  The  fighting  therefore  went  on.4  The 
British  Government  had  to  look  for,  and  enforce  a  settlement,  since  M. 
Papandreou's  Government  had  now  lost  all  authority.  General  Scobie 
and  Mr.  Leeper  had  suggested,  on  December  10,  as  the  most  effective 
step  towards  pacification,  that  the  King  should  appoint  Archbishop 
Damaskinos  as  Regent.  Mr.  Macmillan,  who  had  come  to  Athens 
with  Field-Marshal  Alexander,  strongly  supported  this  plan.  Mr. 

1  Lord  Halifax  reported  on  December  1 7  that  Mr.  Stettinius'  statement  had  received 
the  full  backing  of  the  President. 

a  For  the  text  of  this  telegram  and  of  the  Prime  Minister's  reply,  see  Churchill,  VI, 
261-3.  The  Prime  Minister  had  also  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Hopkins  on  December  9  his  view 
that  we  had  a  'right  to  the  President's  support'  for  our  policy.  Churchill,  VI,  259. 

8  The  Foreign  Office  commented  that  the  President  was  asking  the  King  to  take  a  step 
which  we  had  recommended  a  year  ago,  and  which  he  (the  President)  had  then  advised 
the  King  to  refuse. 

4  Meanwhile  E.L.A.S.  abducted  large  numbers  of  civilian  hostages  in  the  quarters  of 
Athens  under  their  control.  They  seized  in  all  some  15-20,000  hostages,  mainly  women 
and  elderly  men  of  bourgeois  families.  Many  of  the  hostages  were  murdered ;  others  died 
of  ill-treatment.  The  rebels'  pretext  for  these  seizures  was  that  many  of  the  hostages  were 
former  collaborators.  The  real  purpose  in  taking  them  was  to  use  them  as  a  bargain  in 
any  negotiations. 
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Churchill  at  first  approved  of  it,  and  proposed  it  to  the  King.  The 
King  refused,  twice,  to  do  more  than  appoint  the  Archbishop  as 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden  saw  the  King  again 
on  December  13 ;  the  King  refused  for  the  third  time. 

The  King  argued  that  the  advice  which  he  was  receiving  from 
Greece  was  not  favourable  to  the  plan,  and  that  M.  Papandreou  did 
not  support  it.  Mr.  Eden  therefore  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Macmillan 
asking  why  he  and  Mr.  Leeper  thought  that  a  Regency  would  receive 
wide  popular  support.  Their  reply  showed  once  again  the  complexity 
of  Greek  politics.  Mr.  Macmillan  and  Mr.  Leeper  had  put  to  M. 
Papandreou  the  importance  of  securing  as  head  of  the  State  in  Greece 
some  one  who  was  outside  the  political  parties  and  their  controversies. 
Since  the  King  was  unacceptable,  the  Archbishop  alone  had  the 
necessary  qualifications.  M.  Papandreou  had  promised  to  telegraph 
to  the  King  recommending  the  Archbishop's  appointment  as  Regent. 
He  had  also  promised  to  get  a  similar  recommendation  from  M. 
Sophoulisi  and  other  leading  politicians.  On  December  15  Mr. 
Macmillan  telegraphed  that  M.  Papandreou  was  hesitating  about 
fulfilling  his  promise,  and  seemed  to  be  afraid  that  the  Regent  might 
not  reappoint  him  as  Prime  Minister.  He  agreed,  however,  to  recom 
mend  a  Regency  of  three.  M.  Sophoulis  had  recommended  a  single 
Regent.  Each  of  the  two  feared  that  a  Regency  might  favour  a  policy 
of  reconciliation  rather  than  one  of  strengthening  the  Government 
against  an  opposition  which  could  not  be  'reconciled.'  M.  Papan 
dreou  in  fact  sent  messages  to  the  King  on  December  14  that  M. 
Sophoulis  was  opposed  to  a  Regency  and  that  he  (M.  Papandreou) 
had  accepted  it  only  owing  to  pressure  put  on  him  that  Mr.  Churchill 
was  insisting  on  it. 

The  King  sent  these  messages  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  December 
1 6.  The  War  Cabinet  had  already  decided  not  to  force  a  Regency 
upon  the  King  until  they  knew  more  definitely  that  the  Ministers 
favoured  the  proposal.  They  asked  Mr.  Macmillan  and  Mr.  Leeper 
for  more  information,  and  agreed  meanwhile  to  try  to  get  the  King's 
acceptance  'in  principle'  to  a  Regency.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Eden  saw  the  King  after  the  meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet.  The  King 
showed  them  another  telegram  of  December  15  from  M.  Papandreou 
that  Mr.  Macmillan,  Mr.  Leeper,  and  General  Scobie  had  insisted 
that  the  continuation  of  British  political  and  military  aid  would  be 
impossible  without  the  acceptance  of  a  Regency,  since  the  Prime 
Minister's  position  was  in  danger. 

Mr.  Macmillan,  on  hearing  from  Mr.  Eden  an  account  of  the 
King's  statements,  telegraphed  that  the  Greek  politicians  had  not 


1  M.  Sophoulis  was  leader  of  the  Liberal  (Venizelist)  Party.  He  had  previously  been 
willing  to  work  for  the  return  of  the  King. 
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sent  an  accurate  report.  He  and  Mr.  Leeper  had  argued  for  a  Regency 
of  the  Archbishop  on  three  grounds :  (i)  that  it  would  be  welcomed  in 
Greece,  and  would  be  a  guarantee  against  reprisals  and  counter 
revolution;  (ii)  that  it  would  be  well  received  in  the  United  States, 
and  (iii)  that  it  would  relieve  the  political  situation  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  somewhat  angry  reply  that  Mr.  Macmillan 
and  Mr.  Leeper  could  leave  out  of  account  any  public  criticism  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Prime  Minister's  view  at  this  time  was  that  we 
could  not  force  the  King  to  appoint  the  Archbishop  as  sole  Regent 
against  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  and  that  we  were  not  certain 
whether  the  Archbishop  was  suited  for  the  post.  Mr.  Churchill 
thought  that  the  best  plan  would  be  a  Regency  of  three. 

The  Foreign  Office,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  regard  this  latter 
plan  as  a  good  solution;1  the  need  was  for  one  man  acceptable  to  all 
parties,  and  not  three,  two  of  whom  might  be  suspected  by  one  side  or 
the  other.  Mr.  Eden  explained  the  position  to  the  War  Cabinet  on 
December  18.  The  War  Cabinet,  however,  decided  to  postpone  a 
decision  for  two  or  three  days  in  order  to  give  time  for  an  improvement 
in  the  situation.  On  December  21  the  Greek  Ambassador  informed 
the  Foreign  Office  that  M.  Papandreou  had  telegraphed  on  the  pre 
vious  day  to  the  King  in  favour  of  a  Regency.  Since  it  was  still  not 
clear  whether  the  advice  came  from  M.  Papandreou  alone,  or  from 
the  whole  Greek  Government,  the  War  Cabinet  decided  to  enquire 
from  the  King  what  advice  he  had  received.  Mr.  Howard  of  the 
Foreign  Office  therefore  saw  the  King  in  the  evening  of  December 
21.  The  King's  statement  gave  the  impression  that  he  considered  the 
majority  of  the  Government,  including  M.  Papandreou,  to  be 
opposed  to  the  Regency.  Anyhow  he  remained  unwilling  to  agree 
to  it. 

The  Greek  Ambassador,  however,  told  the  Foreign  Office  on  the 
morning  of  December  22,  that  M.  Papandreou's  advice  in  his  tele 
gram  had  been  definitely  and  unconditionally  in  favour  of  a  single 
Regent.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  therefore  made  another 
attempt  to  persuade  the  King.  The  King  remained  stubbornly  un 
willing  to  make  the  appointment,  and  was  again  less  than  candid  in 
his  reference  to  M.  Papandreou's  change  of  view.  On  the  other  hand 
the  King  said  that  he  regarded  himself  as  bound  by  his  pledge  of  July 

1  The  Foreign  Office  also  thought  that  the  appointment  of  the  Archbishop  as  Regent 
would  be  well  received  in  the  United  States.  (For  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Hopkins  on 
December  16  warning  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  possibility  of  another  critical  American 
statement,  and  for  the  Prime  Minister's  reply,  see  Churchill,  VI,  263-4.)  On  December  17 
the  Prime  Minister  gave  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  further  explanation  of  British  policy.  He  said 
that  he  had  'felt  it  much'  that  the  President  was  'unable  to  give  a  word  of  explanation 
for  our  action,'  but  that  he  understood  his  difficulties  (ibid.,  264-5).  The  Prime  Minister 
also  stated  his  doubts  about  the  Regency  proposed  in  telegrams  of  December  17,  19,  and 
22  to  Field-Marshal  Alexander  (who  had  supported  the  proposal),  and  in  a  telegram 
of  December  22  to  Field- Marshal  Smuts  (ibid.,  267-70). 
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or  August,  1943,  not  to  return  to  Greece  until  the  Greek  people  had 
expressed  their  will.1 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  decided  on  December  24  to  go 
to  Greece.  They  arrived  at  Athens  on  Christmas  Day,  and  left  on 
December  28.  They  held  discussions  with  the  Archbishop,  and  initi 
ated  a  conference  of  Greek  political  leaders— including  E.L.A.S.  repre 
sentatives—at  which  the  proposal  for  a  Regency  was  accepted.2  The 
Archbishop  made  it  clear  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  intended  to 
form  a  small  administration  with  General  Plastiras^  as  Prime  Minister 
and  including  left-wing  representatives  other  than  Communists.  He 
thought  that,  if  this  Government  were  established,  and  Attica  cleared 
of  the  rebels,  another  conference  might  be  called  with  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success.  He  refused  to  accept  the  E.L.A.S.  terms.  These 
terms  included  50  per  cent  of  the  seats  in  the  government  (with  the 
Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice),4  drastic  'purges'  in  the 
army,  city  police,  and  civil  service,  and  an  immediate  plebiscite  on 
the  constitutional  question.5  The  Prime  Minister  promised  to  advise 
the  King  to  appoint  the  Archbishop.  If  the  King  continued  to  refuse, 
the  appointment  would  be  made  under  a  mandate  of  the  three  Great 
Powers,  or  by  a  declaration  of  the  Greek  Conference.  Mr.  Churchill 
said  that  the  British  Government  would  endorse  the  declaration.  He 
also  promised  that  British  operations  would  continue  until  E.L.A.S. 
accepted  General  Scobie's  terms,  or  Attica  were  cleared.  We  could 
not  commit  ourselves  to  operations  after  the  clearing  of  Attica. 


The  King  agreed  on  the  night  of  December  29-30  to  appoint  the 
Archbishop  as  Regent,  and  to  declare  that  he  would  not  go  back  to 
Greece  unless  summoned  by  a  free  and  fair  expression  of  the  national 
will.6  The  formal  announcement  of  the  appointment  was  made  on 
December  30,  and  on  January  3,  1945,  the  Regent  asked  General 

1  As  Sir  A.  Gadogan  noted  on  the  report  of  the  conversation,  the  King  had  never  given 
any  such  pledge.  Mr.  Eden  had  tried  to  persuade  him  to  do  so,  but  *the  pitch  was  queered 
by  the  President  and  Field-Marshal  Smuts,  as  the  King  himself  must  well  remember." 
See  above,  p.  355. 

8  For  the  Prime  Minister's  account  of  his  visit,  see  Churchill,  VI,  270-9. 

8  General  Plastiras  had  been  one  of  the  two  leaders  who  had  set  up  a  revolutionary 
government  in  1922  and  had  forced  the  abdication  of  King  Constantine. 

*  The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  gave  an  account  of  the  situation  to  the  War 
Cabinet  on  December  29.  The  War  Cabinet  noted  that  the  Lublin  Poles  had  asked  for 
similar  'key'  offices.  The  Prime  Minister  told  the  War  Cabinet  that  he  had  been  favourably 
impressed  by  the  Archbishop. 

5  i.e.  a  plebiscite  while  E.L.A.S.  were  still  in  control  of  large  areas  of  the  country. 

6  The  King,  however,  caused  further  trouble  by  telegraphing  to  M.  Papandreou  an 
inaccurate  version  of  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden.  Mr.  Eden  had 
an  unsatisfactory  interview  with  the  King  on  the  subject,  and  did  not  accept  the  King's 
version  of  what  he  had  done.  The  King  was  told  that  he  must  not  send  messages  to 
anyone  except  the  Regent. 
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Plastiras  to  take  office  as  Prime  Minister.  Six  days  later,  a  delegation 
from  the  rebels,  who  had  now  been  driven  beyond  the  borders  of 
Attica,  asked  for  terms.  General  Scobie  told  them  that  E.L.A.S. 
forces  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  northern  Peloponnese,  from  an 
area  around  Salonika,  and  from  the  territory  between  Attica  and  a 
line  running  north  and  west  of  Volos,  Lamia,  and  Itea,  and  that  they 
must  surrender  all  prisoners  of  war  and  hostages.*  E.L.A.S.  accepted 
the  demands  about  withdrawal,  and  agreed  to  release  British 
prisoners.  They  refused  to  give  up  the  hostages.  General  Scobie  mis 
interpreted  a  telegram  that  he  should  not  ask  for  too  much  to  refer 
not  to  the  territorial  demands  but  to  the  return  of  the  hostages.  Since 
the  rebels  held  out  on  this  question  he  decided  not  to  insist  upon  it. 

The  War  Cabinet  agreed  with  the  Prime  Minister  that  we  could 
not  abandon  the  hostages,  and  should  make  a  statement  that  the 
taking  of  hostages  was  a  barbarous  custom  condemned  by  inter 
national  law  and  that  we  could  not  regard  the  truce  as  lasting  until 
they  had  been  released.  Representatives  of  the  Greek  Government 
and  E.A.M.-E.L.A.S.  met  at  Varkiza,  near  Athens,  on  February  3; 
after  ten  days  of  negotiation  they  agreed  upon  the  immediate  return 
of  the  hostages,  and  an  amnesty  for  political  crimes  committed  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  E.L.A.S.  and  its  armed  'police'  were  to 
be  demobilised,  and  to  surrender  their  arms.2 


1  See  above,  p.  359,  note  4. 

2  The  amnesty  did  not  apply  to  'common  law'  crimes  against  life  and  property  not 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  political  end.  Some  of  the  worst  offenders  in  the  E.LA.S. 
forces  escaped  into  the  hills.  The  chief  criminal— Ares  Velouhiotis,  one  of  the  E.L.A.S. 
military  leaders— was  killed  in  June,  1945,  during  a  fight  with  Government  forces  in 
the  Pindus  mountains. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

British  policy  towards  Spain  from  the  summer  of  1941 
to  the  Potsdam  Conference 


(i) 

British  and  American  policy  towards  Spain  from  the  summer  of  1941  to  the 
end  of  1943:  Spanish  attitude  at  the  time  of  the  North  African  landings: 
General  Franco' s  wish  for  a  'compromise*  peace. 

THERE  was  little  change— and  indeed  little  reason  for  change- 
in  British  policy  towards  Spain  or  in  the  Spanish  attitude 
towards  Great  Britain  during  the  latter  half  of  1941  and  the 
whole  of  the  year  1942.  In  a  speech  of  July  18,  19413  commemorating 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  his  insurrection.  General  Franco  committed 
himself  to  a  statement  that  the  Allies  had  lost  the  war.  Six  months 
later  he  was  less  certain ;  meanwhile  he  had  continued  to  keep  Spain 
out  of  the  war,  or  rather,  from  his  point  of  view,  to  keep  the  war  out 
of  Spain.  He  sent  the  so-called  Spanish  Blue  division  to  the  Russian 
front,  but  on  the  military  and  economic  side  kept  in  all  important 
matters  to  his  undertakings  with  the  British  Government.  In  Novem 
ber,  1941,  the  Foreign  Office  had  no  evidence  that  he  was  breaking 
to  any  serious  extent  his  war  trade  assurances  or  that  he  was  allowing 
the  use  of  Spanish  territory  for  the  refuelling  of  German  submarines; 
after  a  British  complaint  that  certain  German  ships  at  TenerifFe  were 
being  used  for  this  purpose,  the  Spanish  Government  moved  the 
ships  to  the  inner  harbour.  The  British  Government  objected  in  the 
spring  of  1 942  to  the  installation— by  German  specialists— of  apparatus 
for  night  observation  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The 
Spanish  Government  answered  that  the  installations  were  necessary 
for  Spanish  coastal  defence,  and  that  British  or  Allied  shipping  would 
not  be  attacked  by  Axis  shipping  or  aircraft  as  a  result  of  information 
obtained  through  these  installations.  In  spite  of  German  boasts 
(which  may  or  may  not  have  been  true)  that  they  were  getting  useful 
information,  the  British  Government  accepted  the  Spanish  assurances. 
The  Spanish  Government— as  Mr.  Churchill  always  remembered— 
did  not  hinder  Allied  naval  and  air  concentrations  at  Gibraltar  before 
the  Allied  landings  in  North  Africa,  though  they  could  have  objected, 
for  example,  to  the  use  of  Spanish  territorial  waters  adjacent  to 
Gibraltar,  and  of  the  airfield  on  neutral  ground.  The  dismissal  of 
Senor  Suner  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  September  3, 
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1942,  was  due  to  internal  reasons,  but  removed  from  power  at  a 
critical  time  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Allies  in  Spain.  General 
Jordana,  the  new  Foreign  Minister,  told  Sir  S.  Hoare  on  October  19 
that  Spain  would  continue  to  keep  out  of  the  war. 

A  week  earlier  the  Duke  of  Alba,  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London, 
had  given  the  Foreign  Office  a  note  on  Spanish  policy.  This  note 
explained  that,  while  Spain  was  in  agreement  with  Germany  on  the 
need  to  fight  communism,  she  did  not  share  'ideas,  doctrines,  or 
aspirations  which  were  quite  alien  to  her.9  The  Spanish  view  was  that 
the  prolongation  of  the  war  was  favourable  to  'revolutionary  ten 
dencies',  and  that  there  were  no  fundamental  differences  which  could 
not  be  'arranged'  between  the  'two  adversaries.'  Spain  did  not  intend 
at  the  moment  to  intervene,  and  wanted  the  belligerents  to  know  that 
there  were  countries  outside  the  war  which  might  be  able  to  find  a 
formula  acceptable  to  both  sides.  The  Foreign  Office  did  not  regard 
this  note  as  a  German  peace  approach.  On  the  other  hand  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  tell  the  Spanish  Government  that  we  could 
not  accept  their  view,  and  that  there  was  'no  prospect  whatever'  of 
the  United  Nations,  and,  in  particular,  Great  Britain  encouraging  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  'compromise'  peace. 

The  British  and  United  States  Ambassadors  informed  the  Spanish 
Government  on  the  day  of  the  North  African  landings  that  the  Allies 
would  respect  Spanish  territory  and  interests.  The  American  message 
did  not  mention  British  participation  in  the  landings.  The  British 
message— which  was  longer— said  (i)  that  the  operations  would  not 
affect  the  existing  modus  vivendi  at  Tangier  or  the  Anglo-Spanish  trade 
agreement,  (ii)  that  the  British  Government  were  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  Spanish  intention  to  keep  out  of  the  war,  and  wished  Spain 
'every  opportunity  to  recover  from  the  devastation  of  the  civil  war 
and  to  take  her  place  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Europe  of  the 
future.'* 

After  the  success  of  the  Allied  landings,  General  Franco  became 
more  insistent  upon  the  desirability  of  <a  compromise  peace'.  In  spite 
of  the  British  reply  to  the  Spanish  note  of  October  12,  1942,  he  sent  a 
message  in  January,  1943,  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  longer  the 
war  lasted,  the  greater  would  be  the  predominance  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  United  States  over  their  British  ally.  General  Franco  urged 
the  British  Government  to  come  to  terms  with  'influential  sections'  in 
Germany  who  would  save  Europe  from  communism  and  Russian 
control.  He  said  that  he  had  detailed  reports  of  conversations  in 
which  Mr.  Churchill  had  promised  Stalin  a  predominant  influence 
over  all  Europe  east  of  the  Rhine. 

Sir  S.  Hoare,  who  was  shewn  a  copy  of  the  message  in  Madrid,  told 

1  The  Prime  Minister  spoke  in  similar  terms  in  a  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
November  10, 1942. 
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the  Spanish  Foreign  Office  that  General  Franco  had  entirely  mis 
understood  the  British  attitude  towards  the  war,  and  was  completely 
misinformed  about  the  conversations  in  Moscow.  The  Foreign  Office 
therefore  did  not  regard  any  further  reply  as  necessary.  In  mid- April, 
1943,  Mr.  Churchill,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Alba  about 
an  early  peace,  said  that  we  should  insist  upon  unconditional  sur 
render,  and  that  'anyone  who  thought  otherwise  was  wasting  his 
time.'  General  Franco,  however,  went  on  making  public  references  to 
the  possibility  of  an  early  peace,  and  the  Spanish  press,  which  had 
made  no  protests  about  the  bombing  of  civilians  by  Germany,  now 
began  to  talk  about  limitations  on  air  attacks.1 

After  the  fall  of  Mussolini  the  Foreign  Office  considered  that  the 
Allies  might  well  warn  General  Franco  that  their  policy  towards 
Spain  after  the  war  would  be  influenced  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
Spanish  Government  while  the  war  lasted.  The  United  States 
Government  believed  it  possible  to  take  a  sterner  line,  with  a  threat 
of  economic  sanctions.  There  had  been  indeed  since  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  a  certain  divergence  between  the  British 
and  American  views  upon  the  amount  of  pressure  which  it  was 
expedient  to  put  upon  General  Franco.  The  Foreign  Office  thought 
that  the  Americans  underestimated  Spanish  obstinacy  and  the  risk  of 
uniting  opinion  in  favour  of  General  Franco.  The  Americans  were 
less  interested  than  we  were  in  getting  important  supplies  from  Spain, 
and  did  not  realise  that  we  had  been  more  successful  than  the 
Germans  in  economic  negotiations  partly  because  we  had  tried  to 
meet  Spanish  needs,  whereas  the  Germans  had  bullied  the  Spanish 
Government,  charged  them  exorbitant  prices,  and  taken  little  trouble 
to  give  them  the  goods  they  required. 

The  Foreign  Office  agreed,  however,  that  we  might  make  certain 
demands  including  the  discontinuance  of  supplies  of  raw  material— 
especially  wolfram-to  Germany,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Blue 
Division.  The  Americans  put  their  case  at  the  first  Quebec  Confer 
ence  for  more  drastic  demands.  Meanwhile  Sir  S.  Hoare  had  spoken 
plainly  to  General  Franco  and  General  Jordana  on  August  21.  He 
said  that  the  three  main  obstacles  to  good  Anglo-Spanish  relations 
were  the  Falange,  the  Blue  Division,  and  the  Spanish  policy  of  non 
belligerency.  General  Franco  argued  that  the  attitude  of  the  Falange 
towards  i\s  went  back  to  our  attitude  in  the  civil  war.  He  had  then 

1  The  Duke  of  Alba  told  Mr.  Eden  in  June,  1943,  that  General  Franco's  talk  about 
peace  was  not  German-inspired,  and  had  caused  almost  as  much  resentment  in  Germany 
as  in  Great  Britain.  As  late  as  March  24,  1944,  General  Jordana  gave  Sir  S.  Hoare  a 
message  for  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  from  General  Franco  assuring  them  of  the 
wish  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain 
Greneral  Jordana  said  that  he  and  General  Franco  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  daneer  to 
European  civilisation  from  a  prolonged  war.  They  looked  particularly  to  Great  Britain  as 
the  guardian  of  European  civilisation,  and  prayed  that  the  war  might  soon  end.  Sir  S 
noare  made  the  usual  answer  that  peace  could  come  only  after  a  decisive  Allied  victory 
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failed  to  get  British  help,  and  had  been  driven,  against  his  will,  to 
accept  help  from  Germany  and  Italy.  Spain  had  now  repaid  its  debt 
to  the  Axis,  and  the  civil  authorities  and  party  officials  had  been  given 
the  strictest  orders  not  to  discriminate  against  us.  General  Franco 
again  distinguished  between  the  Spanish  attitude  to  Russia  and  their 
genuine  neutrality  towards  the  Western  Allies.  He  said  that  the 
sending  of  the  Blue  Division  to  fight  on  the  Russian  front  was  merely 
a  symbolic  gesture,  and  that  he  would  withdraw  it  at  once  if  there 
were  any  risk  of  it  coming  into  conflict  with  British  or  American 
forces. 

Mr.  Eden  did  not  regard  this  reply  as  satisfactory.  For  a  time,  how 
ever,  there  was  some  improvement  in  the  Spanish  attitude.  General 
Franco  promised  the  withdrawal  of  the  Blue  Division  and  took  more 
effective  measures  to  secure  the  internment  of  the  crews  of  U-boats 
which  had  taken  refuge  in  Spanish  harbours.  He  agreed  to  keep 
exports  of  wolfram  to  Germany  at  a  low  level,  and  to  modify  the 
sterling-peseta  rate  in  our  favour.  The  tone  of  the  Spanish  press  was 
better,  and  the  Spanish  Government  accepted  without  any  counter- 
move  the  Allied  agreement  with  Portugal  over  the  Azores.*  None 
theless  the  British  Government  still  had  serious  grievances^  and  a  long 
list  of  minor  complaints  against  the  Spanish  Government. 


The  question  of  Spanish  exports  of  wolfram  to  Germany  in  1944:  differences 
between  British  and  American  views:  agreement  on  a  compromise:  Spanish 
acceptance  of  other  British  demands. 

General  Franco  shewed  no  sign  of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  his  own 
future  after  the  change  in  the  military  situation  during  1943.  The 
collapse  of  Italian  fascism  had  not  weakened  his  domestic  position; 
the  British  Government  at  least  did  not  want  a  recurrence  of  civil 
war  in  Spain,  and  would  do  nothing  to  provoke  it.  On  the  other 
hand  both  the  British  and  the  United  States  Governments  continued 
to  think  that  General  Franco  was  taking  their  toleration  of  him  too 
much  for  granted,  and  that  they  should  shake  his  complacency  and 
make  him  stop  activities  in  Spain  which  were  still  favourable  to  the 
Germans.  The  United  States  Ambassador  was  instructed  to  warn 
him  early  in  the  New  Year  that  owing  to  the  increased  scale  of 

1  See  below,  Chapter  XX,  section  (ii). 

2  e.g.  there  were  no  effective  measures  against  German  acts  of  sabotage,  e.g.  of  cargoes 
for  Great  Britain,  or  against  German  espionage  activities.  A  Spanish  air  squadron  was 
still  on  the  eastern  front,  and  was  receiving  reinforcements. 
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military  operations  there  might  be  difficulty  in  supplying  Spain  with 
oil;  oil  shipments  were  in  fact  suspended  in  January.  Sir  S.  Hoare 
left  with  General  Jordana  a  list  of  outstanding  questions  about  which 
the  British  Government  had  reason  to  complain.  General  Franco  at 
first  was  unwilling  to  see  Sir  S.  Hoare;  Sir  S.  Hoare  then  told  General 
Jordana  that  he  was  asking  for  an  interview  not  as  a  favour  but  in 
order  to  point  out  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  from  the  Spanish 
point  of  view.  General  Franco  received  Sir  S.  Hoare  on  January  28, 
1944.  He  gave  the  usual  assurances,  and  made  the  usual  excuses.1  Sir 
S.  Hoare,  however,  understood  from  General  Jordana  that  all  the 
British  demands  would  have  been  accepted.  Unfortunately  a  leakage 
in  Washington— followed  by  an  official  announcement— about  the 
stoppage  of  oil  supplies  offended  the  Spanish  Government. 

The  United  States  Government  now  went  beyond  mere  warning, 
and  demanded  the  cessation  of  all  supplies  of  wolfram  to  Germany 
under  threat  of  continuing  the  suspension  of  oil  supplies  to  Spain. 
The  Foreign  Office  thought  the  Spanish  Government  would  be  under 
very  heavy  German  pressure  not  to  accept  a  demand  of  this  kind,  and 
that  they  might  refuse  it.  We  should  then  have  lost  the  chance  of 
getting  rid  of  enemy  agents  in  Spain  and  Tangier.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Americans  persisted  in  their  demand  we  should  have  to 
support  them;  otherwise  the  Spanish  Government  would  conclude 
that  the  Allies  were  divided. 

The  Prime  Minister  told  the  President  on  February  13  that  we 
would  support  the  American  action,  but  that  we  did  not  think  it 
desirable  to  concentrate  altogether  on  the  export  of  wolfram  and 
neglect  the  question  of  German  agents  in  Spain.  The  President  replied 
that,  if  we  were  firm,  we  could  obtain  a  complete  embargo ;  the 
Germans  were  known  to  be  very  short  of  wolfram  and  supplies  ob 
tained  at  this  time  could  be  'directly  translated  into  terms  of  British 
and  American  casualties.'  The  Foreign  Office  suggested  that  in  reply 
we  should  point  out  that  the  activities  of  German  spies  and  saboteurs 
on  Spanish  territory  could  also  be  translated  into  terms  of  British 
and  American  lives. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Sir  S.  Hoare  reported  an  offer  to  him  from 
General  Jordana  on  February  17— (i)  to  close  the  German  consulate 
at  Tangier  and  expel  all  German  agents  from  Tangier  and  Spain, 
(ii)  to  dissolve  and  repatriate  all  Spanish  units  on  the  Russian  front, 
(iii)  to  release  all  Italian  merchant  ships,  (iv)  to  give  every  facility  for 
ensuring  a  drastic  limit  of  wolfram  exports.  Sir  S.  Hoare  had  pro 
posed  that,  while  the  Spanish  Government  would  maintain  its  sove 
reign  right  to  export  any  commodity,  it  would  in  fact  cut  down 
wolfram  exports  to  a  point  which  would  prevent  Germany  from 

1  Mr.  Eden,  who  had  complained  to  the  Duke  of  Alba  on  January  24,  also  received  these 
assurances. 
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getting  any  during  the  next  six  months.1  General  Jordana  agreed  to 
consider  the  suggestion,  but  asked  the  Allied  Governments  to  remove 
the  threat  of  oil  sanctions.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  it  most  desir 
able  to  accept  a  settlement  on  these  lines;  the  State  Department— 
without  consulting  the  British  Government— instructed  the  United 
States  Ambassador  in  Madrid  to  insist  upon  a  complete  embargo 
before  the  resumption  of  oil  supplies. 

Lord  Halifax  complained  to  Mr.  Stettinius  of  this  unilateral  action, 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  in  a  message  to  the  President,  pointed  out 
that  we  had  every  hope  of  maintaining  the  position  about  wolfram 
after  the  six  months  had  passed.  On  February  28  the  United  States 
Ambassador  told  General  Jordana  that  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  would  accept  an  earlier  Spanish  offer  to  reduce  the  total  export 
to  Germany  to  one- tenth  of  the  1943  figure,  with  the  additional  con 
dition  that  there  would  be  no  export  during  the  next  six  months. 
General  Jordana  now  said  that,  although  he  could  have  agreed  to  this 
proposal  a  few  days  earlier,  there  had  been  a  second  'leak,'  in  other 
words  an  almost  complete  disclosure  of  the  negotiations  in  the  New 
York  Times,  with  the  result  that  he  had  received  a  formidable  German 
protest,  and  had  to  consult  the  Spanish  Council  of  Ministers.  Hence 
the  negotiations  dragged  on  through  March.  On  March  27  Mr.  Eden 
told  the  War  Cabinet  that  the  figure  in  dispute  had  been  narrowed 
down  to  the  export  of  some  150  tons  of  wolfram  before  June  30.  The 
Prime  Minister  telegraphed  to  the  President  on  March  30  again 
asking  him  to  accept  a  compromise.  Mr.  Eden  also  instructed  Lord 
Halifax  to  tell  the  State  Department  that  proposals  by  Mr.  Hull  for  a 
long-term  economic  agreement  with  Spain  were  'unrealistic'  since 
the  negotiations  would  be  a  matter  of  months. 

On  April  1 1  General  Jordana  said  the  Spanish  Government  would 
agree  to  accept  a  limitation  of  60  tons  from  that  date  until  the  end  of 
June.  The  Foreign  Office  again  thought  that  this  offer  should  be 
accepted.  The  Germans  would  get  far  less  than  the  500-600  tons  of 
wolfram  in  store  on  the  frontier,2  and  the  Spanish  Government  would 
have  complied  with  all  our  other  demands.  It  became  clear,  however, 
that  the  real  objections  on  the  American  side  to  any  compromise  were 
due  to  domestic  considerations  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Acheson 
told  Lord  Halifax  on  April  1 1  that  the  Administration— in  view  of  the 
Presidential  election  in  November— could  not  risk  public  criticism  by 
sending  oil  to  Spain  while  Spain  was  exporting  wolfram  to  Germany. 
Mr.  Hull  had  made  a  speech  on  April  9  in  which  he  had  said  that 


1  In  spite  of  their  annoyance  at  the  announcement  of  the  stoppage  of  oil  supplies  the 
Spanish  Government  at  the  beginning  of  February  put  a  temporary  ban  on  wolfram 
exports. 

2  These  stocks  were  near  the  Pyrenees.  The  Foieign  Office  had  pointed  out  earlier  that 
the  Spanish  Government  might  hand  them  over  to  the  Germans  in  return  for  oil. 
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the  time  for  giving  way  to  neutrals  had  passed.  This  speech  had  had 
a  good  effect,  and  Mr.  Hull  would  not  go  back  on  it. 

Mr.  Hull  himself  suggested  to  Lord  Halifax  on  April  1 7  that  the 
British  Government  should  provide  the  oil  shipments  to  Spain,  and 
that,  if  we  did  so  on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  compromise  about 
wolfram,  the  State  Department  would  go  as  far  as  they  could  in 
supporting  us.  The  proposal  meant  shifting  to  the  British  Govern 
ment  the  responsibility  for  an  unpopular  decision ;  the  Prime  Minister 
replied  to  Lord  Halifax  that  he  was  'ready  to  take  full  responsibility 
for  doing  a  sensible  thing,  whether  it  is  popular  or  unpopular.  . . .  We 
have  not  got  an  election  on  here,  and  anyhow  we  can  take  whatever 
is  coming  to  us.'  The  Foreign  Office  were  more  doubtful.  They  did 
not  expect  much  support  from  Mr.  Hull,  and  thought  that  once  again 
we  should  be  accused  of 'appeasing'  General  Franco  while  the  Ameri 
cans  appeared  to  be  holding  to  their  principles.  On  the  other  hand 
we  should  not  get  our  other  political  and  economic  demands  from 
Spain  unless  we  accepted  Mr.  Hull's  suggestion.  The  War  Cabinet 
took  a  similar  view.  There  was  a  further  delay  because  the  President 
wanted  another  attempt  to  be  made  to  get  a  complete  embargo,  but 
on  April  25  he  authorised  Mr.  Hull  to  accept  what  he  called  Lord 
Halifax's  proposal.  On  the  following  night,  however,  Lord  Halifax 
reported  that  Mr.  Hull  had  changed  his  mind  again,  and  that  the 
United  States  Ambassador  had  been  told  to  put  to  General  Franco 
the  request  for  an  immediate  embargo.  If  the  request  were  refused, 
the  Ambassador  could  agree  to  the  compromise  plan.  The  demand- 
as  the  Ambassador  had  expected— was  refused;  the  Ambassador  then 
proposed  the  compromise  plan  of  20  tons  a  month  for  May  and  June. 
General  Franco  accepted  the  proposal,  and  Mr.  Eden  announced  on 
May  2  a  general  settlement  of  the  demands  made  by  the  British 
Government. 


The  Prime  Minister's  speech  of  May  24,  1944:  the  question  of  a  warning 
to  General  Franco :  declaration  of  the  Potsdam  Conference  regarding  Spanish 
membership  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  May  24,  1944,  the  Prime  Minister  referred  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Spain.  He  said  that  the  Spanish  Government  had  made 
amends  in  the  period  before  the  Allied  landings  in  North  Africa  for 
any  assistance  which  they  had  previously  given  to  Germany.  He 
hoped  that  Spain  would  be  a  strong  influence  for  peace  in  the  Mediter 
ranean  after  the  war,  and  said  that  he  regarded  Spanish  internal 
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problems  as  matters  for  the  Spaniards  themselves. 1  The  Prime 
Minister's  intention— as  he  explained  in  a  message  of  June  4  to  the 
President— was  to  distinguish  between  General  Franco  and  the 
Spanish  people,  but  the  speech  added  to  General  Franco's  complac 
ency  and  discouraged  the  Spanish  opposition. 

Lord  Templewood2  suggested,  in  October,  1944,  that  the  Allies 
should  warn  General  Franco  that  their  relations  with  him  after  the 
war  would  be  seriously  affected  if  he  did  not  improve  his  Govern 
ment.  The  Foreign  Office  doubted  whether  there  was  much  we  could 
do  without  abandoning  our  general  policy  of  non-interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries  unless  they  threatened  aggression. 
At  this  time,  when  the  military  situation  had  begun  to  allow  more 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  political  sphere,  pre-war  divisions  of  opinion 
about  Spain  tended  to  reassert  themselves  in  the  War  Cabinet,  but, 
whatever  their  views  of  General  Franco's  government  in  relation 
either  to  the  Spanish  regime  which  it  had  replaced  or  to  other 
authoritarian  governments  such  as  those  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Portugal,  Ministers  were  agreed  that  there  was  little  chance  of 
establishing  at  once  a  democratic  government  in  Spain,  and  that  we 
could  do  little  to  change  the  situation.  Mr.  Eden  proposed  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that  Lord  Halifax  should  be  instructed  to  ask  the 
State  Department  whether  they  would  join  with  us  in  a  warning  to 
General  Franco  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  allowing  Falangist 
Spain  a  seat  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  that  her  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  was  unlikely.  If  this  warning  did  not  shake  General 
Franco,  we  might  go  as  far  as  the  suspension  of  oil  shipments  to  Spain. 

The  Prime  Minister  replied  in  an  unusually  long  minute  that  the 
question  should  be  considered  by  the  War  Cabinet.  He  did  not  think 
that  any  neutrals  should  be  brought  into  the  Conference  until  well 
after  the  proceedings  had  begun,  but  he  would  not  interfere  in  the 
internal  government  of  a  country  which  had  done  us  much  more 
good  than  harm  in  the  war.  Mr.  Churchill  did  not  believe  that 
General  Franco's  position  would  be  weakened  by  our  warnings.  On 
the  other  hand  we  were  already  accused  of  handing  over  the  Balkans 
and  Central  Europe  to  Russia,  and  need  not  make  needless  trouble 
for  ourselves  by  allowing  a  communist  control  of  Spain. 

Mr.  Eden  replied  on  November  1 7  that  he  did  not  want  to  start 
revolution  in  Spain,  but  that  unless  General  Franco  could  be  per 
suaded  to  look  for  wider  popular  support  for  his  government,  a 
recurrence  of  civil  war  was  certain.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish  Ambas- 

1  Parl.  Deb.  5th  Ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  400,  cols.  768-72.  The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out 
later  to  Mr.  Eden  that  he,  and  the  Foreign  Office,  had  seen  the  draft  of  this  speech,  and 
had  not  commented  on  the  reference  to  Spain. 

8  Sir  S.  Hoare  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Templewood  on  July  3,  1944. 
He  gave  up  his  post  as  Ambassador  to  Spain  in  the  late  autumn  of  1944. 
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sador  had  brought  to  the  Foreign  Office  a  letter  from  General  Franco 
to  the  British  Government*  Mr.  Eden  thought  that  the  Prime 
Minister  might  send  a  letter  of  warning  in  reply.  The  Prime  Minister 
was  willing  to  send  a  reply  though  he  told  Mr.  Eden  that  he  'had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  starting  an  anti- Franco  crusade  any  more 
than  [he  wished]  to  walk  down  the  street  with  him  arm  in  arm.'  The 
Prime  Minister's  letter  ended  with  a  plain  statement  that  the  British 
Government  would  not  consider  eany  grouping  of  Powers  in  Western 
Europe  or  elsewhere  on  a  basis  of  hostility  towards  or  of  the  alleged 
necessity  of  defence  against  our  Russian  Allies.'2 

General  Franco  was  not,  in  fact,  shaken  by  the  Prime  Minister's 
letter.  He  still  took  the  line  that  Great  Britain  would  need  Spanish 
help  against  Russia  after  the  war,  and  that  only  some  further  'clari 
fication'  was  necessary  to  enable  the  British  and  Spanish  Govern 
ments  to  reach  agreement.  General  Franco's  attitude,  however,  had 
now  ceased  to  be  of  any  immediate  importance  to  the  Allies.  Neither 
the  British  nor  the  United  States  Government  had  any  reason  to 
change  their  policy  of  'cold  reserve'  towards  the  Spanish  regime.  At 
the  same  time  the  Foreign  Office  considered  it  'at  least  doubtful* 
whether  British  interests  would  gain  by  the  substitution  of  a  com 
munist  regime  for  the  Franco  regime,  and  certain  that  our  interests 
would  be  harmed  by  another  civil  war. 


The  Soviet  delegation  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  proposed  that  the 
three  Powers  should  recommend  to  the  United  Nations  that  they 
should  break  off  relations  with  General  Franco's  Government,  and 
support  the  'democratic  forces'  in  Spain  and  thus  enable  the  Spanish 
people  'to  establish  such  a  r6gime  as  will  respond  to  their  will.'  This 
proposal  was  discussed  at  a  plenary  meeting  on  July  19.  The  Prime 
Minister  said  that  the  British  Government  disliked  the  Spanish 
regime,  but  that  he  was  afraid  that  the  Russian  proposal  might  have 
the  effect  of  rallying  round  General  Franco  those  elements  who  were 
now  deserting  him.  The  Prime  Minister  also  thought  that  we  ought 
not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  a  country  which  had  neither  fought 
against  us  nor  been  liberated  by  us.  Stalin  suggested  that  the  pro 
posal  should  be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Secretaries.  Mr.  Truman  was 
willing  to  accept  this  suggestion.  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  the  matter 

1  The  letter  was  formally  addressed  to  the  Ambassador.  When  the  Ambassador  said 
that  he  wanted  to  deliver  it,  Sir  A.  Gadpgan  told  him  that  he  hoped  that  the  letter  did 
not  contain  any  'injudicious  remarks,'  since  General  Franco  had  recently  been  making 
some  strange  claims,  e.g.  that  Spain  should  be  represented  at  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
letter  mainly  was  a  complaint  about  British  policy  and  propaganda  in  Spain. 

2  The  Prime  Minister  sent  copies  of  his  letter  to  President  Roosevelt  and  to  Stalin. 
There  was  some  leakage  in  Washington  about  this  exchange  of  letters.  The  Prime  Minister 
then  wanted  to  publish  the  correspondence,  or  at  least  his  own  letter,  but  the  Foreign 
Office  thought  that  Spanish  public  opinion  would  resent  any  unilateral  publication. 
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was  one  of  principle— non-intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  an 
other  country— and  should  be  decided  by  the  plenary  conference. 

The  British  Delegation  considered  after  this  discussion  that,  while 
they  could  not  accept  the  Russian  proposal,  they  might  well  agree  to 
some  form  of  resolution  disapproving  of  General  Franco  and  his 
regime.  They  proposed  a  form  of  words  stating  that,  as  long  as  the 
present  regime  in  Spain  remained  unaltered,  the  three  Powers  would 
be  unable  to  support  a  Spanish  application  for  membership  of  the 
World  Organisation.  Mr.  Byrnes  introduced  on  July  20  a  statement 
on  these  lines  in  connection  with  the  President's  proposal  for  the 
admission  of  Italy.  From  this  point,  the  question  of  Spain  became 
overshadowed  by  the  Russian  demand  that  any  statement  should  also 
refer  to  the  'satellite'  States,  but  Mr.  Byrnes'  proposal  was  carried 
over  into  the  final  paragraph  of  a  general  declaration  about  admission 
to  the  United  Nations  Organisation.1 


See  below,  pp.  551  and  555. 


CHAPTER  XX 

British  relations  with  Portugal  during  the  war 

(i) 

The  neutrality  of  Portugal :  Anglo-Portuguese  discussions  on  defence :  possibility 
of  a  German  seizure  of  the  Portuguese  Atlantic  islands:  the  question  of  the 
defence  of  Timor:  Portuguese  protests  against  Allied  landings  in  Timor: 
Japanese  occupation  of  Timor. 

A  the  beginning  of  the  war  Portuguese  opinion  was  generally 
favourable  to  Great  Britain.  This  attitude— official  and  non- 
official— was  not  due  only  to  the  long  traditions  of  common 
interest  represented  by  the  Anglo-Portuguese  alliance.1  The  Russo- 
German  pact,  and  the  invasion  of  Catholic  Poland  had  nullified  the 
efforts  of  German  propaganda  to  convince  the  Portuguese  people 
that  they  should  look  to  Germany  for  protection  against  communist 
interference.  Dr.  Salazar,  in  agreement  with  the  British  Government, 
declared  the  neutrality  of  Portugal.  Portuguese  neutrality,  strictly 
enforced  to  prevent  the  use  of  ports  and  territorial  waters  by  German 
submarines,  was  of  greater  advantage  to  the  Allies  than  to  the 
Germans,  whereas  Portuguese  belligerency  might  have  brought  Spain 
—and  Italy— into  the  war  on  the  other  side. 

The  collapse  of  France  and  the  pro- Axis  attitude  of  Spain  caused 
the  Portuguese  Government  very  serious  anxiety.  The  obvious  and 
immediate  danger  was  lessened  when  on  July  29,  1940,  Dr.  Salazar 
signed  a  protocol  with  General  Franco  providing  for  close  Spanish- 
Portuguese  collaboration  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  This  protocol 
was  annexed  to  the  Spanish-Portuguese  treaty  of  friendship  and  non- 
aggression  of  1939,  and  was  described  as  having  a  similar  validity, 
'whatever  the  treaty  connexions  or  engagements  of  either  of  the  con 
tracting  Powers  with  third  parties.'  The  protocol  thus  recognised 
indirectly  the  obligations  of  Portugal  under  her  alliance  with  Great 
Britain. 

From  the  British  point  of  view  the  question  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  islands  in  the  Atlantic  was  hardly  of  less  strategic  import 
ance  than  the  mainland.  There  was  a  danger  that  the  Germans  might 
be  able  to  send  a  force  to  the  Cape  Verde  islands  and  the  Azores 
from  French  or  even  Norwegian  ports.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
inclined  to  take  preventive  action  at  once  by  seizing  the  Portuguese 

1  This  formal  alliance  dated  back  to  1380. 
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islands;  the  Foreign  Office  was  most  anxious  that  no  British  action 
should  be  taken  until  it  was  clear  beyond  doubt  that  the  Germans 
were  trying  to  occupy  the  islands.  Hence  nothing  was  done  except  to 
have  a  force  ready  for  an  immediate  landing.  President  Roosevelt 
was  told  of  these  plans  in  September,  1940. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1940  the  situation  seemed  less  critical.  The 
Germans  had  failed  to  invade  Great  Britain;  Italy  had  met  with 
military  disaster  in  Greece  and  North  Africa.  General  Franco  had 
shewn  that,  while  he  did  not  want  a  German  defeat,  he  intended  to 
keep  Spain  out  of  the  war  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  do  so.  In  Decem 
ber,  1940,  Dr.  Salazar  asked  the  British  Government  for  secret 
discussions  on  the  possibility  of  British  assistance  in  the  event  of  a 
German  invasion  of  Portugal.  A  Portuguese  military  mission  came  to 
London  in  February,  1941,  for  these  discussions.  The  British  authori 
ties  could  not  make  any  definite  commitments;  they  offered  to 
provide  material,  and  to  arrange  for  sending  military  assistance  on 
the  hypothesis  that  there  was  some  Spanish  opposition  to  the 
Germans,  and  that  a  Portuguese  appeal  for  aid  was  received  as  soon 
as  the  Germans  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  The  Portuguese,  however, 
wished  to  be  left  free  to  ask  for  help  only  in  the  event  of  an  actual 
attack  on  Portugal  (when,  in  fact,  there  would  have  been  no  time 
to  send  troops) . 

In  these  circumstances  the  British  Government  advised  the  Portu 
guese  that  their  best  plan,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  would  be  to  make 
only  a  token  resistance  on  the  mainland  and  to  move  their  Govern 
ment  to  the  Azores.  Dr.  Salazar  accepted  this  advice,  and  began  at 
once  to  reinforce  the  islands.  The  British  Government  informed  the 
United  States  Government  confidentially,  as  early  as  May,  1941,  of 
the  arrangements,  and  the  United  States  authorities  agreed  that  the 
discussions  with  Portugal  should  be  left  primarily  to  Great  Britain  in 
view  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  alliance. 

The  context  of  this  correspondence  with  the  United  States  was  an 
American  decision  to  occupy  the  Azores  if  the  Germans  made  a  move 
to  seize  them.  The  United  States  Government  also  asked  the  President 
of  Brazil  whether  Brazil  would  join  in  this  temporary  and  preventive 
occupation.  The  British  Government  was  most  careful  to  avoid  dis 
turbing  Portuguese  opinion  by  any  suggestion  in  the  press  of  an 
occupation  of  the  islands.  They  could  not  secure  a  similar  reticence 
in  the  United  States.  President  Roosevelt  himself,  in  one  of  his  most 
important  broadcasts  (May  27,  1941),  had  mentioned  the  danger  to 
the  United  States  if  the  islands  were  occupied  or  controlled  by 
Germany.  The  Portuguese  Government  were  afraid  that  this  refer 
ence  might  lead  Germany  to  seize  the  islands  in  anticipation  of  an 
American  or  British  preventive  occupation.  They  protested  to  the 
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United  States  Government  that  they  intended  to  maintain  and  defend 
their  neutrality.  After  a  reference  by  Senator  Pepper,  in  a  speech  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  a  possible  American  occupation  of  the 
islands,  the  Portuguese  Government  issued  a  statement  that  they  had 
received  an  explicit  declaration  from  the  United  States  Government 
that  Senator  Pepper's  views  had  no  relation  to  United  States  policy,  and 
that  this  policy  was  one  of  strict  respect  for  Portuguese  sovereignty. 


Dr.  Salazar's  sensitiveness  to  any  infringement  of  Portuguese  sove 
reignty  resulted  soon  after  the  extension  of  the  war  to  the  Far  East 
in  a  serious  crisis  over  Timor.1  At  the  beginning  of  November,  1941, 
the  Portuguese  Ambassador  in  London  told  Mr.  Eden  that  Portugal 
would  resist  a  Japanese  attack  on  Timor  and  might  ask  for  British 
help  under  the  terms  of  the  alliance.  The  arrangements  for  assistance, 
which  included  consultation  with  the  Australian  and  Netherlands 
Governments,  had  not  been  concluded  before  the  outbreak  of  war 
with  Japan.  On  December  1 1,  with  Australian  and  Dutch  approval, 
the  Portuguese  Government  was  informed  that  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  on  Timor,  Australian  and  Dutch  forces  would  at  once  come  to 
the  help  of  the  Portuguese;  the  British  Government  therefore  hoped 
that  the  Governor  of  Portuguese  Timor  would  be  instructed  to  'invite 
such  assistance  if  the  occasion  arose  or  to  acquiesce  in  its  being 
furnished  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  time  for  an  invitation  to  be 
addressed  to  His  Majesty's  Government  or  the  local  authorities.'  The 
Portuguese  Government  accepted  this  offer  on  December  12. 

Four  days  later  the  Secretary  of  State  instructed  Sir  R.  Campbell, 
British  Ambassador  to  Portugal,  to  inform  the  Portuguese  Govern 
ment  that  the  Dutch  authorities  had  reported  the  presence  of  Japanese 
submarines  near  Timor,  and  expected  a  Japanese  attack.  They  had 
therefore  arranged  with  the  Australian  Government  that  Dutch  and 
Australian  officers  should  see  the  Governor,  and  that,  in  anticipation 
of  an  invitation  from  him  to  land,  some  350  Dutch  and  Australian 
troops  should  arrive  two  hours  after  the  interview.  The  Foreign 
Office,  on  hearing  of  the  plan,  thought  that  the  time-table  did  not 
allow  sufficient  interval  for  consultation,  but  it  was  too  late  to  make 
any  change. 

Dr.  Salazar's  reaction  was  sharp  and  violent.  He  refused  to  allow 
the  Governor  to  agree  to  assistance  except  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 
He  argued  that  an  earlier  admission  of  Allied  troops  would  mean  the 
abandonment  of  Portuguese  neutrality,  and  would  be  followed  by  a 
Japanese  seizure  of  Macao.  Meanwhile  the  troops  had  landed.  The 

1  The  island  of  Timor— divided  between  Dutch  and  Portuguese  sovereignty— was  of 
obvious  strategic  importance  in  relation  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  Australia. 
The  Portuguese  garrison  was  very  small,  and  the  Japanese  already  had  facilities  for  the 
use  of  an  aerodrome  for  civil  aviation. 
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Portuguese  Government  then  protested  against  the  landing  as  a 
violation  of  their  sovereignty. 

The  situation  now  showed  the  difficulties  which  follow  the  loss  of 
military  initiative  in  war.  Timor  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Australia  at  a  time  when  she  might  be  threatened  with  invasion  and 
isolation.  The  small  body  of  troops  sent  to  the  island  could  not  ensure 
its  defence,  but  might  fight  a  delaying  action  and  could  be  reinforced. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  break  with  Portugal,  which  was  not  unlikely  in 
view  of  Dr.  Salazar's  'absolute'  and  uncompromising  temperament, 
might  lose  us  the  use  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  in  the 
event  of  a  German  occupation  of  the  Portuguese  mainland.  We  might 
even  find  that  facilities  in  the  islands  were  being  given  to  the  Axis 
Powers.  We  should  lose,  and  Germany  would  obtain,  the  whole  of  the 
Portuguese  supply  of  wolfram.  Furthermore  a  break  with  Portugal 
might  well  have  as  its  consequence  a  break  with  Spain. 

The  Foreign  Office  thought  it  unwise  to  argue  with  the  Portuguese 
Government  that  they  had  suddenly  changed  their  minds.  They 
seemed  in  fact  to  have  interpreted  our  offer  as  applying  only  after  an 
attack  had  taken  place,  and,  anyhow,  considered  it  safer  from  their 
own  point  of  view  to  maintain  that  the  landing  of  Allied  troops 
was  contrary  to  their  wishes.  Mr.  Eden  therefore  recommended 
that  we  should  state  our  regret  for  the  action  which  we  had  been 
compelled  to  take  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Portuguese  in  Timor 
to  defend  their  territory,  and  say  that  our  forces  would  be  withdrawn 
on  the  arrival  of  Portuguese  reinforcements.  The  Portuguese  Govern 
ment  agreed  to  settle  the  matter  on  these  terms.  The  Japanese, 
however,  attacked  Dutch  and  Portuguese  Timor  on  February  19-20, 
1942,  before  the  reinforcements  arrived.  As  the  Foreign  Office  had 
anticipated,  the  small  Allied  force  had  to  retreat  inland.  The  Japanese 
Minister  in  Lisbon  informed  the  Portuguese  Government  that  the 
landings  were  necessary  to  expel  the  foreign  troops  in  Timor.  The 
Portuguese  protests  had  no  effect,  but  the  Allied  force  managed  to 
hold  out  in  the  hills.  Early  in  June,  1942,  the  Portuguese  authorities 
transmitted  a  suggestion  that,  if  the  force  surrendered,  the  Japanese 
might  agree  to  withdraw  from  the  island.  The  Australian  Govern 
ment  thought  that  this  proposal  was  merely  a  Japanese  move  to 
secure  a  surrender,  and  that  the  Allied  troops  were  well  organised 
and  supplied,  and  could  hold  out.  The  Allied  force  in  fact  continued 
a  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Japanese,  though  they  would  have 
been  withdrawn  if  the  Japanese  had  begun  to  attack  them  in 
strength.  On  the  other  hand  the  Allies  were  not  yet  able  to  send  an 
expedition  for  the  recovery  of  the  island. 

In  June,  1943,  Dr.  Salazar  said,  in  the  context  of  the  Allied 
demands  for  facilities  in  the  Azores,  that  Portugal  intended  to  maintain 
her  neutrality,  except,  possibly,  in  the  Far  East,  where  he  hoped 
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that  Portuguese  troops  might  take  part  in  the  recapture  of  Timor. 
The  Foreign  Office  regarded  their  participation  as  desirable;  the 
British  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not  welcome  it,  and  the  United  States 
Chiefs  of  Staff  were  definitely  against  it.  The  Foreign  Office  thought 
this  military  view  extraordinary,  since  the  entry  of  Portugal  into  the 
war  would  enable  us  to  establish  bases  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  and 
possibly  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  Americans  later  changed 
their  minds,  and  a  general  agreement  was  reached  in  staff  conversa 
tions  during  September,  1944,  but  no  detailed  arrangements  for 
Portuguese  cooperation  had  been  made  by  the  end  of  January,  1945. 
The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  we  ought  to  honour  our  promise, 
and  settle  these  arrangements.  Even  so  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff 
did  not  give  their  views  until  July,  1945;  they  then  said  that  an 
expedition  to  Timor  would  have  to  await  the  end  of  operations 
against  'higher  priority  Japanese-held  objectives.'  They  promised, 
however,  to  give  the  Portuguese  ample  time  to  arrange  the  despatch 
and  preparation  of  their  force. 


The  grant  of  facilities  in  the  Azores  to  Great  Britain  under  the  terms  of  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  alliance:  American  demand  for  additional  facilities. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Timor  was  far  less  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic  Islands,  but  there  was  no  chance  of  persuading  Dr.  Salazar 
to  allow  the  Allies  into  the  islands  as  long  as  the  Germans  might 
retaliate  by  an  invasion  of  Portugal.  In  the  early  part  of  1943  such 
an  invasion  no  longer  seemed  probable.  Meanwhile,  in  view  of  the 
transport  of  American  troops  as  well  as  supplies  to  Europe,  the 
Admiralty  and  the  United  States  Navy  Department  became  more 
anxious  to  secure  the  islands  as  bases.  On  February  12,  1943,  the 
Foreign  Office  were  informed  by  the  British  Embassy  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  that  President  Roosevelt  had  suggested  to  the  President  of 
Brazil  that  Brazil  should  take  over  the  defence  of  the  islands.  Mr. 
Eden's  view  of  this  proposal  was  that  Dr.  Salazar  would  reject  it, 
and  that,  if  it  weje  necessary  for  the  Allies  to  use  the  islands,  it  would 
be  more  honest  as  well  as  more  expedient  for  the  British  Government 
to  invoke  the  Anglo-Portuguese  alliance  and  ask  for  Dr.  Salazar's 
help  in  shortening  the  war.i 

1  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that,  since  President  Roosevelt  had  previously  agreed  to 
leave  Allied  relations  with  Portugal  principally  in  British  hands,  he  must  have  discussed 
the  question  of  the  islands  with  Mr.  Churchill  at  Casablanca  before  making  this  suggestion 
to  the  President  of  Brazil.  The  Prime  Minister  however,  in  a  minute  to  Mr.  Eden,  wrote 
that  there  had  been  no  discussion  of  the  matter  at  Casablanca. 
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The  Brazilian  Government  made  no  approach,  at  all  events  form 
ally,  to  the  Portuguese,  and  the  United  States  Government  agreed  to 
take  no  further  action  until  they  had  discussed  the  question  with  the 
British  Government.  For  some  time,  and  until  the  North  African 
campaign  was  finished,  the  proposal  was  put  aside.  On  May  10, 
1 943,  while  on  his  way  to  Washington,  the  Prime1. Minister  telegraphed 
that  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  asked  his  approval  to  discuss  with  the 
Americans  a  combined  approach  to  the  Portuguese  with  regard  to 
the  Azores.  The  Prime  Minister  was  inclined  to  agree,  and  to  go  as 
far  as  telling  the  Portuguese  that  if  they  refused  our  request,  we  would 
take  over  the  islands  by  force. 

The  Foreign  Office  held  most  strongly  that  the  seizure  of  the  islands 
would  be  unjustified  morally,  and  would  have  bad  political  and 
economic  consequences.  The  Defence  Committee  took  a  similar  view, 
and  pointed  out  that  anyhow  owing  to  the  shortage  of  landing  craft 
and  trained  troops  an  expedition  could  not  be  undertaken  before  the 
end  of  August.  These  views  were  put  in  a  telegram  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  He  replied  on  May  2 1  that  Admiral  Pound  and  Admiral 
King  were  greatly  in  favour  of  an  occupation  which  might  save  a 
million  tons  of  shipping  and  several  thousand  lives.  Mr.  Churchill 
could  see  no  cmoral  substance3  in  the  legalistic  point  about  overriding 
Portuguese  neutrality.  The  fate  of  all  the  small  nations  depended  on 
our  victory;  we  should  not  hesitate  to  take  steps  which  would  shorten 
the  war,  and  save  lives.  The  Prime  Minister  mentioned  the  Allied 
action  in  Greece  in  igiS.1  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Attlee  replied  on  May 
2 1  on  behalf  of  the  War  Cabinet  asking  that  a  decision  should  be 
postponed  until  the  Prime  Minister's  return.  Mr.  Churchill  replied 
somewhat  angrily  that  postponement  would  'paralyse  action.9  The 
War  Cabinet,  however,  maintained  their  opinion  that  as  the  opera 
tion  could  not  be  carried  out  for  two  months  at  the  earliest  we  should 
begin  with  a  diplomatic  approach  on  the  basis  of  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  alliance.  The  Prime  Minister  finally  agreed  to  this  ap 
proach,  though  he  doubted  whether  we  should  be  able  to  avoid  a 
threat  of  force. 

With  the  President's  agreement,  the  approach  to  Dr.  Salazar  was 
made  on  June  18,  1943,  by  the  British  Ambassador  at  Lisbon.2  Dr. 
Salazar  evidently  had  not  expected  it  at  this  time  but  did  not  answer 

1  This  action  taken  against  pro-German  moves  by  the  Greek  King  in  contradiction  to 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  his  Government  and  people  was  not  in  fact  a  parallel. 

2  The  British  Government  asked  for  (a)  facilities  at  Sao  Miguel  and  Terceira  for 
operating  reconnaissance  aircraft,  (b)  unrestricted  fuelling  facilities  for  naval  escorts  at 
Sao  Miguel  or  Fayal.  They  promised  to  withdraw  after  the  war,  and  to  leave  the  in 
stallations  which  they  had  introduced.  They  offered  assurances  regarding  the  future  of 
the  Portuguese  Empire  and  the  protection  of  Portuguese  shipping.  The  Prime  Minister 
telegraphed  to  President  Roosevelt  that  he  would  like  to  associate  the  United  States  with 
our  requests  and  assurances  especially  with  regard  to  the  Portuguese  colonies.  The  President 
agreed  with  the  proposals  but  did  not  refer  in  his  reply  to  an  American  guarantee. 
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with  a  refusal.  On  June  24  he  sent  a  formal  reply  accepting  the 
requests  in  principle  and  under  the  terms  of  the  alliance.  He  wanted 
to  provide  the  facilities  without  bringing  Portugal  into  the  war,  and 
was  also  unwilling  to  allow  any  troops  other  than  British  into  the 
islands.  Mr.  Eden  thought  it  better  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about 
this  latter  point  since  we  should  be  able  to  extend  the  facilities 
without  much  difficulty,  e.g.  to  cover  the  operation  of  American  air 
craft  from  the  islands.  Dr.  Salazar  had  already  agreed  that  the  emixed' 
arrangements  of  convoys  would  make  it  inconvenient  to  restrict  all 
facilities  to  British  ships ;  he  was  therefore  willing  to  allow  refuelling 
facilities  to  American  warships  and  merchant  ships.  The  Foreign 
Office  also  regarded  it  as  satisfactory  that  Dr.  Salazar  did  not  want 
to  come  into  the  war,  since  we  could  not  offer  him  much  help  on 
land.  The  Prime  Minister  proposed  to  set  a  time-limit  to  the  detailed 
discussions,  but  Mr.  Eden  explained  that  Dr.  Salazar  already  knew 
that  we  expected  an  early  conclusion,  and  that  the  mention  of  a 
time-limit  would  look  like  an  ultimatum. 

The  detailed  conversations  were  opened  at  Lisbon  on  July  6.  The 
Portuguese  explained  that  they  wished  to  give  us  the  necessary 
facilities  but  in  a  manner  which  would  attract  the  least  notice.  They 
asked  us  to  begin  by  sending  as  few  people  as  possible,  and  left  no 
doubt  that,  once  we  were  in  the  islands,  we  could  expand  our  forces. 
Meanwhile  on  June  29  the  Prime  Minister  had  again  asked  for  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  let  the  Portuguese  know  that  the  United 
States  associated  themselves  with  the  assurances  which  we  were 
giving  to  Portugal.  He  also  told  the  President  of  the  Portuguese  wish 
to  restrict  to  British  forces  the  facilities  which  were  being  given  under 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  alliance.  No  answer  had  been  received  from 
the  President  or  the  State  Department  at  the  end  of  July.  1  On 
August  13  Mr.  Winant  replied  to  a  second  enquiry  from  Mr.  Eden 
in  a  way  that  seemed  to  liixk  an  American  promise  of  assurances  with 
the  grant  of  demands  which  the  United  States  Government  had  been 
making. 

The  State  Department  had  informed  the  British  Embassy  in 
Washington  on  July  7  that  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps  had 
already  asked  Pan-American  Airways  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
getting  Portuguese  consent  to  the  establishment  of  landing  facilities 
in  the  Azores  under  cover  of  supposedly  commercial  developments. 
Pan-American  Airways  had  made  an  approach  unofficially  to  the 
Portuguese  Air  Council.  The  United  States  Government  now  pro 
posed  to  give  official  support,  and  asked  for  British  backing.  The 
Foreign  Office  replied  that  we  did  not  expect  any  difficulty  in 
securing  landing  facilities  for  American  aircraft  en  route  to  Africa, 

1  Mr.  Winant,  however,  told  Mr.  Eden  on  July  19  that  there  would  be  no  doubt  about 
the  American  willingness  to  'underwrite*  our  assurances. 
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but  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  ask  for  them  while  our  negotiations 
were  in  progress.  The  State  Department  accepted  this  view,  and  also 
a  Foreign  Office  suggestion  that  they  should  delay  action  on  another 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an  American  weather  observation 
bureau  in  the  islands.1 

On  their  side  the  Portuguese  seemed  to  be  intending  to  delay  the 
actual  grant  of  facilities  until  two  and  a  half  months  after  the  arrival 
of  anti-aircraft  and  other  defence  material  for  which  they  had  asked. 
The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  agreed  that  we  must  fix  a  date. 
The  Prime  Minister  suggested  August  15  ;2  Mr.  Eden  thought  this  too 
early  since  our  own  expedition  could  not  arrive  before  September  i. 
The  Chiefs  of  Staff  proposed  September  15  as  the  latest  date;  the 
Prime  Minister  agreed  that  this  date  should  be  told  to  Dr.  Salazar, 
with  a  warning  of  the  consequences  to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  alliance 
if  he  did  not  accept  it.  The  date  was  later  moved  to  October  i .  Dr. 
Salazar  insisted  that  Portuguese  military  preparations  would  not  be 
complete  before  October  15,  but  he  accepted  October  8.  The  agree 
ment  was  signed  on  August  i8.3  The  British  entry  took  place  on  the 
arranged  date. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Portuguese  was,  and  continued  to  be  satis 
factory,  but  trouble  had  arisen  owing  to  the  demands  of  the  United 
States  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  the  beginning  of  September  for  what 
amounted  to  an  American  occupation  of  the  islands  with  a  force  of 
about  10,000  men.  The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  the  Americans 
were  asking  for  much  more  than  we  had  been  able  to  obtain  after 
invoking  our  special  alliance  with  the  Portuguese,  and  that  most  of 
the  facilities  which  they  required  were  duplicating  those  already  pro 
vided  under  the  Anglo-Portuguese  agreement.  The  British  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  with  the  approval  of  the  Foreign  Office,  asked  the  Joint  Staff 

1  While  the  Anglo-Portuguese  negotiations  were  in  progress  the  United  States  Chiefs  of 
Staff  protested  that  they  could  not  accept  an  agreement  limiting  the  use  of  facilities  to 
'British  Empire  aircraft.'  The  Foreign  Office  again  recommended  that  we  should  explain 
that  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the  islands  we  would  try  to  extend  our  arrangements  to  include 
the  Americans,  but  that  it  was  most  undesirable  to  introduce  the  American  demands  at 
an  earlier  stage.  The  British  representatives  negotiating  the  agreement  had  reported 
plainly  on  this  point,  and  had  said  that  the  Portuguese  Government  had  made  it  absolutely 
clear  that  the  facilities  were  to  be  granted  to  us  in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
alliance;  the  word  *  American'  had  had  'strong  and  unfavourable  reactions,'  Once  we 
were  in  the  islands,  the  matter  would  be  on  a  different  footing.  The  British  Chiefs  of  Staff 
agreed  with  the  Foreign  Office.  The  British  Embassy  in  Washington  was  instructed  to 
speak  in  these  terms  to  the  State  Department.  (The  Prime  Minister  on  July  1 1  had  put 
the  matter  in  his  own  way  to  Mr.  Eden :  'The  great  thing  is  to  worm  our  way  in  and  then, 
without  raising  any  question  of  principles,  swell  ourselves  out.') 

It  appeared  during  the  Quebec  Conference  that  the  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  had 
not  been  told  fully  by  the  President  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  Prime  Minister's  message 
of  June  29  and  that  they  felt  that  they  had  not  been  adequately  consulted  over  the  agree 
ment.  The  Foreign  Office  also  thought  that  American  commercial  air  interests  were 
exercising  some  influence  in  the  matter,  and  that  they  might  be  suspecting  similar 
pressure  on  the  British  side. 

*  The  original  minute  has  the  figure  *  12'  pencilled  above  '15*. 
3  It  was,  however,  dated  August  1 7. 
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Mission  in  Washington  on  September  18  to  explain  the  difficulties  in 
their  proposals  and  to  say  that  we  were  concentrating  first  upon  ferry 
plans  for  American  aircraft  which  could  be  put  into  effect,  at  least 
in  their  early  stages,  under  British  cover. 

The  Prime  Minister,  however,  was  more  inclined  to  support  the 
immediate  American  demands,  though  he  asked  Field-Marshal  Sir  J. 
Dill  to  explain  to  Admiral  King  that  the  Portuguese  were  afraid  that 
the  Americans  wanted  to  stay  in  the  Azores.  Mr.  Eden,  however,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Foreign  Office,  sent  a  minute  to  the  Prime 
Minister  that  the  Portuguese,  on  their  view,  had  taken  serious  risks 
out  of  loyalty  to  their  alliance;  their  action  contrasted  favourably 
with  that  of  other  neutrals,  e.g.  Turkey  and  Eire.  We  should  try  to 
secure  for  the  Americans  the  advantages  which  we  had  obtained  for 
ourselves,  but  if  they  wanted  more,  we  should  leave  them  to  get  it. 
Mr.  Eden  repeated  this  view  later.  He  told  the  Prime  Minister  that 
the  Americans  did  not  understand  that  modern  Portugal  was  not  a 
country  from  which  they  could  get  everything  by  threats  or  bribes, 
and  that  Dr.  Salazar  was  not  the  kind  of  man  who  wanted  to  'climb 
upon  the  Allied  band  wagon'  in  good  time.1 

On  October  14  Mr.  Roosevelt  telegraphed  to  the  Prime  Minister 
that  he  proposed  to  approach  the  Portuguese  Government.  The 
Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  welcomed  this  plan  since  it  relieved 
them  of  responsibility  in  the  matter;  the  President  did  not  mention 
that  he  was  not  asking— as  they  had  understood  from  a  previous 
message— merely  for  facilities  for  air  transport  and  ferrying,  but 
was  going  back  to  the  full  American  demands.  Mr.  G.  F.  Kennan, 
United  States  charge  d'affaires  at  Lisbon,  told  Sir  R.  Campbell  that 
he  expected  a  Portuguese  refusal,  and  that  he  was  applying  for  per 
mission  to  fly  home  to  explain  the  position.  On  his  return  Mr. 
Kennan  himself  was  not  altogether  clear  what  the  Americans  wanted. 
Dr.  Salazar  repeated  that  he  could  not  give  to  the  United  States 
Government,  without  breaking  his  neutrality,  the  facilities  which  he 
had  allowed  to  Great  Britain  owing  to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  alliance. 
He  was  willing  to  let  the  Americans  in  fact  have  similar  facilities,  but 
only  within  the  framework  of  the  British  agreement  and  theoretically 
on  a  formula  that  all  American  operational  units  would  be  tempor 
arily  on  loan  to  the  British  Government. 

A  further  and  somewhat  unnecessary  argument  dragged  on  over 
an  American  proposal  to  send  an  operational  squadron  to  the  islands. 
Dr.  Salazar  went  as  far  as  saying  that  the  Portuguese  would  resist  by 
force  the  landing  of  American  combatant  forces.  The  Foreign  Office 

1  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  the  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  shewn  little 
interest  in  the  political  difficulties.  Neither  Admiral  King  nor  General  Arnold  had 
attended  the  staff  meeting  in  Washington  at  which  Air  Vice-Marshal  Medhurst  (who 
had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Portuguese)  had  explained  what  the 
difficulties  were. 
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thought  the  whole  affair  absurd;  there  was  no  reason  why  this  parti 
cular  squadron  in  the  Azores  should  be  American  rather  than  British. 
The  Prime  Minister  suggested  that  the  Americans  might  wear  some 
badge  shewing  that  they  were  temporarily  incorporated  in  the  R.  A.F. 
Finally,  after  more  months  of  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Americans  should  wear  British  insignia,  with  American  insignia 
alongside  in  a  rather  less  conspicuous  form. 


Note  to  Chapter  XX 

The  export  of  Portuguese  wolfram  to  Germany 

There  was  a  certain  paradox  in  the  fact  that  economic  negotiations 
generally  were  easier  with  Spain  than  with  Portugal.  One  reason  was  that 
in  Spain  General  Franco  left  the  arrangements  almost  entirely  to  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  where  matters  were  argued  on  a  basis 
of  Spanish  economic  interests,  whereas  in  Portugal  Dr.  Salazar  himself 
undertook  the  negotiations,  and  brought  into  them  his  own  sensitiveness 
about  Portuguese  sovereignty.  Furthermore  Portugal,  with  her  overseas 
Empire,  depended  less  than  Spain  on  supplies  from  the  Allies.  Spain  was 
in  a  far  worse  economic  condition  owing  to  the  civil  war,  and,  unlike 
Portugal,  did  not  begin  almost  at  once  to  acquire  large  sterling  balances. 

In  January,  1942,  when  he  was  angry  with  the  Allies  over  Timor,  Dr. 
Salazar  made  an  agreement  allowing  the  Germans  to  export  up  to  2800 
tons  of  wolfram  in  the  year  beginning  on  March  i,  1942.  The  Allies,  after 
long  and  troublesome  bargaining,  secured  a  larger  quantity— 3400 
tons—for  themselves,  but  while  they  were  negotiating  for  a  higher  pro 
portion  of  the  supply  Dr.  Salazar  made  another  agreement!  with  the 
Germans.  After  the  Anglo-Portuguese  agreement  over  the  Azores  had 
brought  only  a  formal  protest  from  Germany  to  Portugal,  the  War  Cabinet 
decided  to  try  to  secure  a  complete  embargo  on  supplies  of  Portuguese 
wolfram  to  Germany.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  it  unlikely  that  Dr. 
Salazar  would  agree,  but  that,  in  view  of  the  American  pressure  over  the 
export  of  wolfram  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  we  ought  to  get  a  very  drastic 
limitation.  Sir  R.  Campbell  proposed  an  embargo  to  Dr.  Salazar  on 
January  23,  1944;  he  was  given  no  definite  answer.  Dr.  Salazar  was 
evidently  waiting  to  see  the  result  of  the  Allied  negotiations  with  Spain. 
Hence  the  Foreign  Office  recommended  in  March  that  the  Prime  Minister 
should  send  Dr.  Salazar  a  personal  letter. 

The  Prime  Minister  therefore  wrote  a  personal  letter  on  March  15 
asking  why  Portugal  was  continuing  to  supply  Germany  with  material 
which  prolonged  the  war,  cwith  all  its  attendant  suffering  and  danger  to 
the  great  values  of  Christian  civilisation.'  Dr.  Salazar  explained  in  a  reply 
of  March  28  why  he  could  not  go  as  far  as  an  embargo.  He  also  answered 

1  The  agreement  was  to  run  for  twelve  months  from  February  i,  1943. 
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the  Prime  Minister's  moral  argument  by  saying  that,  cif  England,  our 
friend  and  ally,  were  the  only  enemy  whom  Germany  was  fighting,9  the 
Prime  Minister's  words  would  find  a  'more  decisive  echo  than  they  can 
when  it  is  known  that  the  German  war  effort  is  likewise  directed  against 
other  enemies  whose  activity  against  Christian  civilisation  .  .  .  has  un 
fortunately  been  well-marked.'  As  in  the  case  of  Spain,  the  whole  matter 
began  to  lose  its  importance  as  the  date  of  the  cross-channel  invasion 
approached.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  the  best  plan  would  have 
been  an  arrangement  whereby  Portugal  would  export  no  more  wolfram 
to  Germany  than  Spain,  but  Dr.  Salazar  would  not  accept  this  plan,  and 
the  Americans  would  not  give  up  their  demand  for  a  complete  embargo. 
Finally,  on  June  5,  1944,  Dr.  Salazar  gave  way,  and  imposed  an  embargo.1 


1  For  a  detailed  account  of  these  negotiations,  see  Medlicott,  II,  cc.  XI  and  XX. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

Some  problems  in  the  co-ordination  of  Anglo-American 
policy  in  the  Middle  East,  1942-5 

(i) 

The  development  of  an  American  policy  in  the  Middle  East:  the  problem  of 
Palestine:  Zionists  demands  for,  and  Arab  opposition  to  a  Jewish  State  in 
Palestine:  Arab  proposals  for  closer  union:  the  question  of  Jewish  immigration 
into  Palestine. 

BEFORE  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  American 
official  and  military  opinion  was  not  greatly  concerned  with  the 
Middle  East.  The  President  and  his  advisers  seemed  to  think 
that  the  British  Government,  and  especially  the  Prime  Minister,  ex 
aggerated,  for  imperialist  reasons,  the  strategic  significance  of  the 
Middle  East*  in  a  war  against  the  Axis  Powers.  Mr.  Stimson,  as 
Secretary  for  War,  told  the  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  December, 
1941,  that  Egypt,  in  spite  of  its  importance  for  the  British  Common 
wealth,  was  lower  than  West  Africa  and  Persia  in  the  American  list 
of  priorities.  On  the  political  side  Americans  generally  knew  little 
about  British  policy  towards  the  Arab  countries,  and  readily  accepted 
the  view  that  this  policy  (which  in  fact  had  accomplished  more  than 
that  of  any  other  Power  for  Arab  liberation  and  advancement)  had 
been  merely  one  of  exploitation.  There  was,  indeed,  a  certain  incon 
gruity  between  American  condemnation  of  British  imperialism  as  the 
enforcement  of  alien  rule  on  weaker  peoples,  and  American  support 
of  Zionist  claims  to  set  up— by  superior  force—a  State  of  Palestine 
against  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants.  Until  the 
end  of  19412,  however,  the  problem  of  Palestine  was  in  suspense;  there 
could  be  no  question  of  any  long-term  decision  while  the  country  was 
threatened  by  invasion. 

In  1942  the  United  States  Administration  began  to  shew  an  in 
creasing  interest  in  Middle  Eastern  affairs.  The  President  himself 
somewhat  naively  regarded  the  Middle  East  as  a  favourable  area  for 
the  exercise  of  American  activities  which  he  distinguished  sharply 
from  those  of  British  imperialism  but  which,  in  fact,  seemed  to  shew 
many  of  the  same  features.  This  assertion  of  American  interest  was 

1  For  this  term,  see  above,  Introduction,  p.  xxii,  note  4. 
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likely  to  cause  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  with  Great  Britain. 
The  Foreign  Office,  and  British  representatives  in  the  Middle  East, 
had  long  experience  in  adjusting  British  interests  to  those  of  France 
and  Russia;  they  were  disconcerted  at  the  sudden  appearance  of 
another  Great  Power,  especially  in  areas  where  British  influence  had 
been  predominant,  and  a  good  relationship  established  over  many 
years  with  Arab  rulers  and  peoples.  The  situation  was  not  made 
easier  by  the  lack  of  consideration— or  so  it  appeared  from  the  British 
angle— with  which  the  new  American  policy  was  at  times  conducted. 
Even  in  matters  where  agreement  had  been  reached  an  unexpected 
turn  might  occur  in  American  policy  owing,  as  in  the  Palestine 
question,  to  Zionist  influence  or,  as  in  the  oil  question,  to  personal 
and  domestic  rivalries  within  the  United  States  Administration,  or 
pressure  from  the  great  oil  interests. 

Anglo-American  collaboration  in  the  Middle  East  was  therefore 
one  of  the  major  issues  in  British  diplomacy  during  the  last  two  years 
of  the  war.  The  fact  that  the  questions  in  dispute  did  not  cause  more 
trouble  shews  the  fundamental  desire  on  both  sides  to  reach  agree 
ment,  but  it  is  also  evidence  of  the  decline  of  British  power.  For 
financial  reasons  the  British  Government  was  unable  to  take  major 
decisions  against  American  wishes  or  to  resist  proposals  likely  to  sub 
stitute  American  for  British  influence  when  these  proposals  were 
backed  by  the  immense  resources  of  the  United  States.  The  prolonged 
and  anxious  discussions  within  the  British  Government  over  the  future 
of  Palestine  were  inconclusive  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
solution  which  was  at  once  practicable  and  also  acceptable  to 

A  '  •      ' 

American  opinion. 

The  extreme  difficulty,  and  indeed  the  impossibility  of  satisfying 
both  Jewish  and  Arab  claims  in  Palestine  had  been  shewn  by  the 
militant  Zionists  in  the  United  States  at  a  most  critical  period  in  the 
war  when  it  was  of  military  importance  to  avoid  the  risk  of  civil  dis 
turbance  in  the  Middle  East.1  In  May,  1942,  an  American  Zionist 
Conference  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York,  passed  resolutions  (i) 
that  a  Jewish  military  force  should  be  formed  to  fight  under  its  own 
flag  and  under  the  High  Command  of  the  United  Nations,2  (ii)  that 
Palestine  should  be  established  as  a  Jewish  Commonwealth,  and 
(iii)  that  the  Jewish  Agency  should  be  vested  with  the  control  of  im 
migration  into  Palestine.  The  Zionists  had  thus  come  forward 
definitely  with  the  demand  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  State  in 

1  On  May  6,  1942,  a  few  days  before  the  Biltmore  resolutions,  Lord  Granborne  had 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Great  Britain  would  not  enter  into  any  commitments 
regarding  the  future  of  Palestine  without  consulting  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs. 

2  The  question  of  a  Jewish  military  force  (about  which  Mr.  Churchill  held  strongly 
favourable  views,  see  Churchill,  II,  154,  559  and  564)  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this 
History.  Large  numbers  of  Jews  were  fighting  in  the  Allied  armies  (and  in  the  Resistance 
Movements)  but,  from  the  Zionist  point  of  view,  they  were  fighting  'anonymously.' 
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Palestine  after  the  war.i  Some  at  least  of  the  Zionist  leaders  had 
spoken  of  their  intention  of  using  force  to  secure  their  aims.  The  view 
of  the  British  authorities  was  that  fighting  might  well  break  out  in 
Palestine  after  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  was  certain,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  war,  i.e.  at  a  time  when  the  Allies  could  not  spare  troops  to  put 
down  disorder.2 

The  British  authorities  had  long  regarded  the  large  numbers  of 
arms  illegally  held  by  the  Jews  as  a  danger  to  security.3  The  War 
Cabinet  had  decided  in  1940  not  to  order  measures  for  their  seizure. 
This  decision  had  not  been  changed.  The  main  reasons  for  it  was  that 
action  to  seize  the  arms  might  have  lost  American  Jewish  support  in 
the  war,  and  would  have  caused  local  trouble  involving  the  detention 
in  Palestine  of  British  troops  urgently  needed  elsewhere.  In  the  spring 
of  1943  the  British  military  authorities  considered  that  forcible  dis 
armament  would  be  a  major  undertaking  which  would  require  at 
least  two  infantry  divisions. 

The  Jewish  plans,  and,  above  all,  their  military  organisations, 
obviously  brought  counter-moves  by  the  Arabs.  Although  the  Arabs 
had  no  secret  and  illegal  forces  in  Palestine  corresponding  to  the 
Jewish  organisations,  they  too  held  considerable  quantities  of  arms, 
and  many  Palestinian  Arabs— and  Jews— had  been  trained  in  the 
police  or  the  British  forces.  It  was  impossible  to  say  how  much 
military  help  the  Palestinian  Arabs  might  get  from  the  Arab  States 
generally;  these  States  were  already  considering  unity  of  action,  pri 
marily,  though  not  solely,  in  order  to  safeguard  themselves  against 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  State  by  force.  The  British  Government 
had  recognised  indirectly  a  common  Arab  interest  by  inviting  delega 
tions  from  Egypt,  Iraq,  Transjordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  Yemen 
to  the  Round  Table  Conference  in  London  in  1939  on  the  Palestinian 
question.  In  a  speech  of  May  29,  1941,  Mr.  Eden  had  said  that  the 
British  Government  would  welcome  any  scheme  for  strengthening  the 
cultural,  economic  and  political  ties  between  the  Arab  States  which 
had  general  Arab  approval.  At  the  time  of  the  Iraqi  declaration  of 

1  The  demand  was  not  new.  It  had  been  put  forward,  for  example,  in  various  Zionist 
resolutions  since  1939,  and  by  Dr.  Weizmann  himself  to  Mr.  Churchill  in  December, 
1939.  The  policy  laid  down  in  the  British  White  Paper  of  1939  was  the  establishment 
within  ten  years  of  a  State  in  the  government  of  which  Jews  and  Arabs  would  each  take 
part. 

2  American  observers  with  local  knowledge  of  the  situation  also  realised  this  danger. 
In  January,  1943,  Colonel  Hoskins,  an  American  officer,  told  the  Minister  of  State  that 
after  a  tour  of  the  Middle  East  he  was  reporting  to  the  State  Department  that  fighting 
might  break  out  between  Zionists  and  Arabs  before  the  end  of  the  war,  and  possibly  even 
in  the  spring  of  1943. 

8  There  were  two  powerful  and  well-armed  secret  Jewish  military  organisations  in 
Palestine— the  Hagana,  of  which  the  leadership  was  generally  associated  with  the  Jewish 
Agency,  and  a  smaller  para-military  organisation  known  as  the  Irgun  Tzvai  Leumi.  The 
Hagana  was  said  in  the  early  part  of  1943  to  have  a  strength  of  about  80,000,  and  the 
Irgun  Zvai  Leumi  about  6-8,000.  They  were  adding  to  their  arms  by  organised  thefts 
from  British  supply  centres. 
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war  against  Germany  in  January,  1943,  Nuri  Pasha,  Prime  Minister 
of  Iraq,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  promoting  plans  of  Arab  federa 
tion,  sent  a  long  memorandum  to  Mr.  Casey  recommending  that  the 
United  Nations  should  declare  the  federation  of  Syria,  the  Lebanon, 
Palestine,  and  Transjordan  as  the  basis  of  an  Arab  Union.  Iraq  would 
adhere  at  once  to  this  Union  and  the  other  Arab  States  would  be 
invited  to  join  it.  Nuri  Pasha  proposed  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
and  the  Christians  of  Lebanon  should  be  given  semi-autonomy  under 
an  international  guarantee,  and  subject  to  supervision  by  the  'Greater 
Syrian5  State.  Mr.  Eden  repeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
February  24,  1943,  his  previous  assurance  to  the  Arab  States,  but 
added  that  the  initiative  must  come  from  the  Arabs  themselves,  and 
that  hitherto  no  scheme  had  been  generally  approved  by  them.* 


The  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  between  the  Arab  States  and 
Great  Britain  thus  turned  to  a  large  extent  on  the  British  attitude 
towards  the  irreconcilable  claims  of  Jews  and  Arabs.  Furthermore 
in  1943  both  sets  of  claimants  realised  that  the  danger  of  an  Axis 
invasion  had  now  disappeared,  and  that  one  all-important  question 
had  to  be  settled  within  the  next  twelve  or  fifteen  months.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  White  Paper  of  1939  Jewish  immigration  up  to  a  figure 
of  75,000  into  Palestine  was  assured  for  a  period  of  five  years  ending 
on  March  31,  1944.  Thereafter,  if  the  policy  in  the  White  Paper  were 
maintained,  the  continuance  of  immigration  would  depend  upon 
Arab  consent.  Arab  consent  was  most  unlikely;  the  opponents  (in 
cluding  Mr.  Churchill)  of  the  White  Paper  had  indeed  assumed  in 
1939  that  it  would  be  refused. 

Mr.  Churchill  continued  to  regard  the  White  Paper  as  a  breach  of 
faith  to  the  Jews.  He  circulated  a  note  to  the  War  Cabinet  on  April 
28,  1943,  that,  while  he  did  not  favour  any  new  declaration,  he  could 
not  agree  to  give  the  Arab  majority  power  to  cut  off  all  Jewish  im 
migration.  He  thought  that  we  should  examine  the  possibilities  of 
making  Eritrea  and  Tripolitania  into  Jewish  colonies  affiliated,  if  so 
desired,  to  the  National  Home.  Mr.  Eden  circulated  a  memorandum 
to  the  War  Cabinet  on  May  10,  He  considered  that  Zionist  propa 
ganda  in  the  United  States  was  largely  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
tension.  He  gave  details  about  this  propaganda  and  said  that,  while 
Mr.  Hull  and  the  State  Department  had  been  careful  to  avoid  any 

1  Nuri  Pasha  went  to  Damascus,  Beirut,  Jerusalem,  and  Cairo  in  July  and  August, 
1943,  in  order  to  explain  his  plans  to  other  Arab  leaders.  He  also  asked  the  views  of  King 
Ibn  Saud,  but  for  dynastic  reasons  the  King  was  not  favourable  to  the  'Greater  Syria* 
plan.  After  further  negotiations  the  Arab  States  agreed  to  hold  a  preparatory  meeting  at 
Alexandria,  and,  later,  a  general  conference.  The  preparatory  meeting  issued  a  protocol 
on  October  7,  1944,  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  League  of  Arab  States.  After  a 
meeting  early  in  1945  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  States,  a  general  Arab  Congress  met 
in  Cairo  in  March,  1945,  and  agreed  to  the  signature  of  a  pact  constituting  the  League. 
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commitments,  other  members  of  the  Administration  had  been  less 
cautious.  Mr.  Eden  was  uncertain  whether  Zionist  propaganda  had 
not  overreached  itself  in  the  United  States,  but  the  campaign  had  an 
outward  appearance  of  success,  and  had  increased  Arab  anxiety.  The 
Arabs  believed  that  Jewish  influence  predominated  in  the  United 
States;  hence  there  was  little  reason  for  them  to  support  the  Allies  if 
victory  were  to  result  in  Palestine  becoming  a  Jewish  State.  The  Arab 
leaders  had  already  made  representations  to  the  British  Government 
about  Zionist  propaganda;  Nuri  Pasha  had  suggested  that  the 
United  Nations  should  make  a  definite  pronouncement  that  they 
would  not  support  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  State  in  Palestine. 

Mr.  Eden  said  that  Lord  Halifax  had  told  members  of  the  Adminis 
tration—with  varying  success— of  our  anxiety  about  American  support 
of  Zionist  propaganda.  He  (Mr.  Eden)  now  proposed  a  more  formal 
warning  on  the  matter  to  the  United  States  Government.  He  thought 
that  the  warning  would  have  the  approval  of  moderate  American 
Jewish  opinion— e.g.  the  American  Jewish  Committee  and  the 
American  Council  for  Judaism.1 


American  proposal  for  a  declaration  on  Palestine:  withdrawal  of  the  proposal 
owing  to  Zionist  pressure:  report  of  the  British  Ministerial  Committee  on 
Palestine:  Foreign  Office  views  on  the  report:  President  Truman's  letter  of 
July  24,  1945,  to  Mr.  Churchill 

On  June  10,  1943,  before  the  War  Cabinet  had  considered  Mr.  Eden's 
proposal,  Mr.  Winant  wrote  to  Mr.  Eden  that  the  State  Department 
were  much  concerned  over  the  'spiral  of  increasing  tension5  in 
Palestine,  and  that  they  suggested  a  declaration  by  the  United  Nations 
or,  if  this  plan  were  impracticable  or  too  slow,  a  statement  by  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  China.  The  statement,  in 
the  American  draft,  declared  that  it  would  be  'helpful  to  the  war 
effort'  if  'discussions  and  activities  of  a  political  nature  relating  to 

1  Mr.  Casey  also  submitted  a  paper  on  June  17  giving  more  details  of  the  Jewish  secret 
military  organisations,  and  of  the  recognition  of  their  leaders  that  their  programme  would 
lead  to  disorder.  Mr.  Casey  thought  that  we  could  not  repudiate  our  assurances  in  the 
White  Paper  to  the  Arabs  without  turning  the  whole  of  Arab  opinion  against  us,  and 
providing  the  Russians  with  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  Middle  East  into  their  sphere  of 
influence.  Mr.  Casey  proposed  an  Anglo-American  declaration  that,  subject  to  the  fulfil 
ment  of  the  strategic  requirements  necessary  to  preserve  world  peace,  the  two  Govern 
ments  were  prepared  to  accept  any  solution  of  the  Palestine  problem  agreed  between  the 
Arabs  and  Jews  of  Palestine,  but  that  they  would  not  permit  forceful  changes  in  the 
administration  of  Palestine,  and,  in  particular,  that  they  would  regard  the  forcible 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  State  as  contrary  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  principles 
upon  which  the  peace  settlement  must  be  based. 
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Palestine  .  .  .  were  to  cease.  As  in  the  case  of  other  territorial 
problems,  it  is  not  .  .  .  essential  that  a  settlement  of  the  Palestine 
question  be  achieved  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  interested  Arabs  and  Jews  can  reach  a  friendly  understanding 
through  their  own  efforts  before  the  end  of  the  war,  such  a  develop 
ment  would  be  highly  desirable.' 

The  Foreign  Office  did  not  favour  a  declaration  by  the  United 
Nations,  or  the  four  Powers,  but  thought  that  a  joint  or  simultaneous 
statement  by  the  British  and  United  States  Governments  would  be  of 
great  value.  They  accepted  the  American  draft  with  certain  changes, 
and,  in  particular,  the  addition  of  a  phrase  that  the  two  Governments 
would  not  permit  any  changes  by  force  in  the  status  of  Palestine.  The 
War  Cabinet  agreed  with  the  Foreign  Office  view.  They  also  decided 
(i)  that  the  period  of  immigration  laid  down  in  the  White  Paper 
should  be  extended  beyond  March  31,  1944,  without  prejudice  to  any 
later  decision  when  the  figure  of  75,000  had  been  reached;1  (ii)  that 
they  would  not  change,  for  the  time,  their  policy  with  regard  to 
illegal  stores  of  arms.2  Finally  the  War  Cabinet  on  July  12  appointed 
a  Ministerial  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  H. 
Morrison,  Home  Secretary,  and  including  representatives  of  the 
three  parties,  to  consider  long-term  policy  with  regard  to  Palestine. 

On  July  23,  after  agreement  had  been  reached  about  the  text,  Mr. 
Winant  told  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  State  Department  proposed 
to  issue  the  declaration  on  July  26.  This  date  was  postponed  until 
July  28,  but  on  the  evening  of  July  27  Lord  Halifax  telegraphed  that 
the  State  Department  wanted  postponement  for  another  week.  Lord 
Halifax  said  that  the  Zionists  had  heard  of  the  declaration  and  were 
lobbying  against  it.  On  August  9  Mr.  Winant  let  the  Foreign  Office 
know  that  the  United  States  Government  had  decided  not  to  issue 
any  declaration.  He  explained  that  the  War  Department  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  situation  in  Palestine  was  now  less  inflam 
mable'  than  they  had  thought,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
matters  alone.  Lord  Halifax  reported  on  August  10  that  Mr.  Hull  had 
told  him  that  Mr.  Stimson  had  refused  to  support  the  declaration, 
and  that  the  State  Department  felt  that  they  could  not  issue  it  on 
their  own  responsibility.  Lord  Halifax  was  sure  that  the  reason  for 
withdrawal  was  Zionist  pressure,  especially  on  the  President.3 

1  This  decision  was  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  10,  1943.  (Parl. 
Deb.  5th  Ser.,  H.  of  C.,  Vol.  393,  cols.  1 151-2.)  It  was  stated  that  the  number  of 'quota' 
immigrants  so  far  had  been  just  under  44,000. 

2  The  War  Cabinet  considered  that  no  measures  should  be  taken  until  they  could  be 
applied  equally  to  Jews  and  Arabs.  The  Jews  had  most  of  their  arms  in  large  caches,  while 
most  of  the  Arab  arms  were  held  by  individuals.  Since  a  house-to-house  search  was  im 
practicable,  any  action  against  caches  of  arms  would  affect  the  Jews  and  not  the  Arabs, 

3  Most  of  the  facts  appeared  in  the  press.  Further  information  from  the  British  Embassy 
indicated  that  the  Zionist  pressure  had  been  exercised  principally  through  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau,  Mr.  Baruch,  Mr.  Stimson,  and  Mr.  Welles. 
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The  Foreign  Office  were  most  disquieted  at  the  circumstances  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  declaration.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  improvement 
in  the  Palestinian  situation,  and  it  was  dangerous  for  the  Zionist 
extremists  to  think  that  they  could  paralyse  Anglo-American  action 
by  means  of  political  pressure  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Eden,  there 
fore,  raised  the  matter  with  Mr.  Hull  at  the  Quebec  Conference.  Mr. 
Hull  promised  to  consider  the  British  view,  but  nothing  was  done 
except  to  agree  to  keep  the  statement  in  reserve  on  a  month  to  month 
basis.  The  President  was  in  favour— if  any  statement  were  made— of  a 
shorter  text  to  the  effect  that,  in  view  of  military  considerations,  the 
Palestinian  question  could  not  at  present  be  taken  up.  The  Prime 
Minister  wished  to  add  that,  in  any  case,  British  policy  would  not  be 
influenced  by  acts  of  violence. 

On  December  13  Lord  Halifax  reported  that  Mr.  Hull  had  spoken 
to  him  about  the  increasing  Zionist  pressure  on  the  Administration. 
Mr.  Hull  therefore  wanted  to  make  some  public  statement  about  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  Palestinian  problem. 
The  Foreign  Office  agreed  about  the  value  of  a  public  statement, 
though  they  hoped  that  Mr.  Hull  might  also  warn  the  Zionists  of  the 
danger  of  their  agitation,  and  that  the  President,  in  reporting  to 
Congress  on  the  Cairo  and  Teheran  Conferences,  might  say  something 
about  the  mistake  of  treating  Palestine  in  isolation  and  not  as  part 
of  a  general  Middle  Eastern  problem,  Mr.  Hull,  however,  said  no 
more  about  his  proposal,  and  Lord  Halifax  thought  that  he  had 
given  it  up. 


On  January  27,  1944,  resolutions  were  introduced  into  both  Houses 
of  Congress  proposing  that  the  United  States  Government  should  use 
their  good  offices,  and  take  appropriate  measures  to  secure  the  free 
entry  of  Jews  into  Palestine,  in  order  that  the  country  might  become 
a  'free  and  democratic  Jewish  Commonwealth.'  The  State  Depart 
ment  asked  for  the  British  view  on  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  these 
resolutions.  Lord  Halifax  telegraphed  that  he  proposed  to  say  that  we 
did  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  on  action  by  Congress,  but  that 
the  State  Department  might  care  to  point  out  that  under  the  White 
Paper  Jewish  immigration  would  continue  with  Arab  consent.  Did 
Congress  propose  that  it  should  continue  against  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  population,  and  were  they  prepared  to  use  force  for 
this  purpose? 

Lord  Halifax  telegraphed  on  March  2  that  he  had  heard  from  the 
State  Department  that  General  Marshall  had  given  evidence  in  a 
secret  session  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  against  the  pro 
posed  Palestine  resolutions.  Since  Mr.  Stimson  also  opposed  them  on 
behalf  of  the  War  Department  the  resolutions  were  withdrawn.  Lord 
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Halifax  reported  a  week  later  a  statement  by  the  two  Chairmen  of 
the  American  Zionist  Emergency  Council  that  President  Roosevelt 
had  authorised  the  Council  to  say  that  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  had  never  given  its  approval  to  the  White  Paper  of  1939.  The 
Foreign  Office  regarded  this  statement  as  most  unfair,  since  it  sug 
gested  that  the  United  States  Government  had  been  consulted  about 
the  White  Paper,  and  had  refused  to  agree  to  it.  Lord  Halifax  pro 
posed  to  answer  in  a  public  speech  some  of  the  worst  slanders  against 
the  British  Government,1  but  the  Prime  Minister  thought  this  plan 
undesirable,  and  the  Foreign  Office  were  not  sure  whether  any  state 
ment—however  mild  in  its  terms— might  not  do  more  harm  than  good.2 


The  Ministerial  Committee  on  Palestine  submitted  a  report  on 
December  20,  1943.  Their  main  conclusions  were  (i)  that  partition 
was  the  best  and  possibly  the  only  solution,  (ii)  that  we  should 
try  to  bring  about  an  association  of  Levant  States  consisting  of  a 
Jewish  State,  a  Jerusalem  Territory  (under  a  British  High  Com 
missioner),  the  larger  part  of  the  Lebanon,  and  a  Greater  Syria 
comprising  Syria,  Transjordan,  the  southern  Lebanon,  and  the 
Arab  areas  of  Palestine,  (iii)  that  the  integrity  of  the  Levant 
States  should  be  guaranteed  by  Anglo-French  or  Anglo-Franco- 
American  treaties  providing,  inter  alia.,  for  the  safeguarding  of  British 
and  French  strategic  interests,  (iv)  that  an  International  Body 
consisting  of  British,  French,  and  possibly  American  representatives 
should  be  established  to  arbitrate  on  matters  referred  to  it  by  the 
Levant  States,  and  to  supervise  the  observance  of  their  treaty  obliga 
tions,  including  the  protection  of  minority  rights.3 

The  Prime  Minister,  who  throughout  this  time  held  to  his  view 
that  the  White  Paper  was  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  Jews,  commented 
favourably  on  the  report  but  wanted  to  postpone  any  announcement 
on  policy  until  after  the  war  with  Germany.  The  Foreign  Office,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  more  doubtful.  They  thought  it  necessary  to  have 

1  e.g.  that  they  were  preventing  the  escape  of  European  Jews  from  German  persecution. 
The  Foreign  Office  regarded  the  American  criticisms  directed  against  Great  Britain  on 
the  subject  of  Jewish  immigration  as  the  more  unfair  in  that  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  were  themselves  unwilling  to  increase  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  number  of 
Jewish  immigrants  from  Europe  into  the  United  States. 

2  During  the  visit  of  Dr.  Bowman  and  Mr.  Wallace  Murray  to  London  in  April,  1944 
(see  below,  p.  396),  Mr.  Murray  asked  Sir  M.  Peterson  whether  a  joint  Anglo-American 
declaration  would  still  be  of  use  in  diminishing  local  tension  in  Palestine.  Sir  M.  Peterson 
said  that  this  tension  was  due  largely  to  agitation  in  the  United  States,  and 'that,  if  a 
declaration  would  be  helpful  in  America,  we  would  certainly  consider  it.  Dr.  Bowman 
thought  the  agitation  was  not  having  much  effect  on  American  opinion.  Mr.  Murray  gave 
Sir  M.  Peterson  the  text  of  a  draft  statement  for  use  if  circumstances  made  its  issue 
desirable. 

8  The  report  was  not  unanimous  about  the  actual  scheme  of  partition.  The  Chiefs  of 
Staff  also  considered  that  the  scheme  of  partition  should  be  changed. 
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the  views  of  Lord  Killearn  and  Sir  K.  Cornwallis,  and  to  reconsider 
the  scheme  of  partition.  They  also  thought  that  we  ought  not  to  take 
any  decision,  since  we  wanted  to  remain  free  to  say  that  we  had  post 
poned  a  decision  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  War  Cabinet  merely 
accepted  the  report  in  principle,  and  on  the  understanding  that 
details  could  be  further  examined  before  a  final  decision  was  reached. 

Here  the  matter  remained  for  some  months.  Mr.  Eden  asked  for 
the  views  of  Lord  Killearn  and  Sir  K.  Cornwallis.  Lord  Killearn 
thought  that  the  Arabs  would  oppose  partition  very  strongly,  and 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  for  us  to  keep  Palestine  as  a  vital  link  in 
our  defence  system.  The  Foreign  Office  did  not  regard  this  plan  as 
either  possible  or  desirable.  Sir  K.  Cornwallis  also  thought  that  Arab 
opinion  would  regard  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  State  as  a  breach 
of  faith,  and  that  our  relations  with  the  Arab  States  would  be  per 
manently  impaired.  At  the  beginning  of  June,  1944,  the  Foreign 
Office  suggested,  as  a  possible  alternative  to  partition,  the  establish 
ment  of  a  Palestinian  State  of  which  the  sovereignty  would  lie  with 
the  United  Nations  and  would  be  exercised  by  a  High  Commissioner 
or  Governor-General  who  would  be  responsible  to  the  United 
Nations  but  take  his  day-to-day  instructions  from  the  British  Govern 
ment.1  The  idea  of  a  'provisional  settlement'  or  temporary  mandate 
would  disappear.  Jewish  immigration  could  be  resumed,  but  the 
Arabs  need  no  longer  be  afraid  that  it  aimed  at  creating  a  Jewish 
majority  upon  whom  a  permanent  settlement  would  be  based.  The 
limit  might  be  fixed  at  a  figure  allowing  a  Jewish  population  about 
100,000  less  than  the  Arabs.  This  figure  would  permit  some  300- 
400,000  new  Jewish  immigrants. 

Mr.  Eden  did  not  circulate  these  suggestions  to  the  Palestine  Com 
mittee  until  September.  He  then  added  a  note  on  the  Foreign  Office 
arguments  against  partition  and  included  the  text  of  Sir  K.  Corn 
wallis'  letter  pointing  out  that  partition  would  aggravate  the  problem 
of  Jewish  immigration,  since  the  Arabs  would  accept  immigration 
only  on  a  guarantee  that  neither  Palestine  as  a  whole  nor  any  part  of 
it  would  become  a  Jewish  political  State.  The  Zionists  would  not  be 
deterred  by  the  small  size  of  such  a  State  from  filling  it  with  immi 
grants  beyond  its  capacity.  They  would  then  try  to  expand  the  State 
over  all  Palestine  and  Transjordan. 

The  Palestine  Committee  submitted  a  revised  report  on  September 
26,  1944,  in  which  they  maintained  their  plan  for  partition.2  They 
thought  it  impossible  to  control  mass  immigation  into  Palestine  or  to 

1  An  analogous  case,  in  practice,  was  that  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan  in 
relation  to  the  joint  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  and  Egypt. 

2  The  Committee  still  regarded  the  formation  of  a  Greater  Syria  as  desirable,  but  con 
sidered  this  step  impracticable  for  the  time.  They  suggested,  for  the  immediate  future,  the 
establishment  of  a  southern  Syrian  State  comprising  Transjordan  and  the  Arab  area  of 
Palestine. 

Ho 
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get  any  agreement  between  Jews  and  Arabs  on  the  number  of  immi 
grants.  A  bi-national  State  was  therefore  impracticable,  but  'while 
neither  race  can  be  permitted  to  dominate  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
there  is  no  reason  why  each  race  should  not  rule  part  of  it.'  In  a  note 
of  comment  on  this  revised  report  the  Foreign  Office  repeated  their 
view  that  partition  would  not  remove  Arab  fears,  especially  if  the 
Jews  encouraged  large-scale  immigration,  and  that  in  any  case  the 
proposed  scheme  of  partition  was  unfair  to  the  Arabs.  The  Foreign 
Office  also  pointed  out  that  for  the  last  ten  years  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  control  Jewish  immigration  because  illegal  immigrants 
expelled  from  Palestine  were  liable  to  persecution  or  death  if  they 
went  back  to  countries  under  German  occupation.  These  conditions 
would  not  continue  after  the  defeat  of  Germany,  and  there  would  be 
no  humanitarian  reason  why  the  Arabs  should  be  expected  to  take 
large  additional  numbers  into  Palestine  or  to  allow  the  establishment 
of  a  Jewish  State.  The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  in  any  case  we 
ought  to  try  to  get  American  approval  of  our  plan  before  we  put  it 
forward,  but  that  we  should  wait  until  after  the  Presidential  election. 
We  were  also  committed  to  prior  consultation  with  the  Arabs  and 
the  Jews.1 

The  Foreign  Office  continued  during  the  first  half  of  1945  to  discuss 
various  solutions,2  but  no  decision  was  reached  before  the  Potsdam 
Conference.  At  the  Conference  President  Truman  sent  to  Mr. 
Churchill  on  July  24  a  somewhat  terse  note  hoping  that  the  British 
Government  would  ctake  steps  to  lift  the  restrictions  of  the  White 
Paper  on  Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine'  and  that  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  would  let  him  have  at  his  early  convenience  his 
'ideas  on  the  settlement  of  the  Palestine  question  so  that  we  can  at  a 
later  but  not  too  distant  date  discuss  the  problem  in  concrete  terms.' 

Owing  to  the  change  of  government  in  Great  Britain  a  reply  could 
not  be  sent  to  this  note  at  once.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  the 
reply  would  have  to  be  worded  carefully  because  the  President  would 
certainly  make  it  known  at  least  in  general  terms  after  his  return  to 
the  United  States.  We  ought  also  to  correct  the  impression  in  the 
note  that  Palestine  rather  than  the  countries  of  which  they  were 
nationals  was  the  proper  home  of  all  Jews.  Finally,  it  was  significant 
that,  while  assuming  the  right  to  discuss  the  Palestine  problem,  Mr. 
Truman  did  not  suggest  that  the  United  States  Government  might 
share  in  the  responsibility  if,  as  was  almost  certain,  a  settlement 

1  See  above,  p.  386,  note  i.  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  letter  of  April  5,  1945,  to  King 
Ibn  Saud,  had  also  renewed  previous  assurances  that  the  United  States  Government 
desired  that  'no  decision  be  taken  regarding  the  basic  situation  in  (Palestine)  without  full 
consultation  with  both  Arabs  and  Jews.' 

3  The  Jewish  terrorist  activities,  which  included  the  assassination  of  Lord  Moyne  on 
November  6,  1944,  did  not  affect  these  discussions  about  a  'long-range'  solution.  The 
Jewish  Agency  repudiated  the  terrorists,  and  collaborated  with  the  British  authorities 
in  attempts  to  suppress  them. 
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had  to  be  imposed  by  force.  The  Foreign  Office  suggested  a  reply 
that  the  new  Government  could  not  give  the  President  a  statement 
of  British  policy  until  they  had  had  time  to  consider  the  matter* 
Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Bevin  agreed  with  the  terms  of  this  reply. 


(iii) 

Foreign  Office  proposals  for  an  Anglo-American  discussion  of  Middle  Eastern 
policy:  the  question  of  oil  reserves:  American  claims  to  a  predominant 
economic  interest  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1943  Mr.  Casey  suggested  to  Mr.  Eden  that 
a  closer  understanding  was  desirable  between  the  British  and  United 
States  Governments  on  questions  of  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Foreign  Office  had  been  disquieted  at  the  increasing  lack  of  con 
sideration  shewn  by  the  Americans  for  British  interests  and  at  what 
seemed  to  be  almost  a  personal  unfriendliness  in  the  State  Depart 
ment.1  Mr.  Eden  therefore  proposed  to  the  War  Cabinet  on  July  12, 
1943,  that  we  should  send  to  the  United  States  Government  a  memo 
randum  explaining  British  policy,  and  suggest  that  a  member  of  the 
State  Department  should  come  to  London  for  discussions.  Mr.  Eden 
gave  the  War  Cabinet  examples  of  some  of  the  more  recent  difficul 
ties  with  the  State  Department,  and  our  own  uncertainty  about 
American  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  He  thought  that,  while  we  could 
not  expect  the  Americans  to  sacrifice  their  interests  to  ours  in  the 
Middle  East,  we  might  persuade  them,  in  view  of  the  greater  import 
ance  of  the  Middle  East  to  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire, 
to  allow  us  a  certain  local  political  initiative. 

The  War  Cabinet  agreed  with  Mr.  Casey's  and  Mr.  Eden's  sug 
gestions,  and  thought  that  a  memorandum  might  be  sent  to  Lord 
Halifax  as  a  basis  for  conversations  with  the  President  or  Mr.  Hull. 
Lord  Halifax  waited  for  some  time  before  raising  the  question;2  there 
were  further  delays  because  the  State  Department  wanted  the  dis 
cussions  to  be  held  in  Washington,  and  the  Foreign  Office  considered 

1  See  also  above,  p.  315. 

2  During  the  summer  of  1943  five  United  States  Senators  (including  two  members  of  a 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Truman  investigating  the  American  defence 
programme)  went  on  a  world  tour  inspecting  American  forces,  installations,  etc.  Their 
report  was  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Some  of  their  conclusions  were  extremely 
critical  of  British  action.  The  British  view  was  that  this  criticism  was  ignorant  and  ill- 
founded.  The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Hopkins  on  October  10  that  he  proposed 
to  make  a  statement  correcting  some  of  the  errors  of  fact.  Mr.  Hopkins  thought  the  Prime 
Minister's  statement  *very  good,'  but  advised  against  mentioning  the  Senators  by  name, 
since  other  'unfriendly  or  misinformed  people'  in  the  United  States  were  making  similar 
criticisms.  The  Prime  Minister  did  not  issue  his  statement,  but  said  in  reply  to  a  parlia 
mentary  question  on  October  1 9  that  he  was  having  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  drawn 
up  for  publication  if  necessary.  See  Parl  Deb.  5th  Sen,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  392,  cols.  1211-12. 
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that  it  was  desirable  to  hold  them  in  London  where  the  British  case 
could  be  put  more  fully  by  the  Departments  concerned.  Finally  the 
State  Department  agreed  that  Mr.  Wallace  Murray,  of  the  State 
Department,  and  Dr.  I.  Bowman,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council  in  the  State  Department  on  foreign  policy,  should  come  to 
London  with  Mr.  Stettinius  in  April,  I944.1  Six  meetings  were  held 
at  the  Foreign  Office  with  Mr.  Murray  and  Dr.  Bowman. 


The  Foreign  Office  regarded  the  meetings  as  generally  satisfactory. 
They  took  place  at  a  time  when  British  and  American  representatives 
were  discussing  in  Washington  the  question  of  oil  reserves  in  the 
Middle  East.2  This  question  was  given  wide  publicity  in  the  United 
States  owing  to  reports  of  the  rapid  depletion  of  American  oil  re 
serves.  The  United  States  Government  had  set  up  in  July,  1943,  a 
Pretroleum  Reserves  Corporation  to  safeguard  American  supplies  by 
acquiring  and  developing  oilfields  outside  the  United  States.^  Mr. 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  who  directed  this  Corporation,  soon  came  into  con 
flict  with  the  American  oil  companies,  and  also  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Hull  wanted  a  general  discussion  with  Great  Britain  on 
oil  reserves;  Mr.  Ickes  was  in  favour  of  negotiations  at  Cabinet  level 
under  his  own  direction.  The  State  Department  invited  the  British 
Government  on  December  2,  1943,  to  an  exchange  of  views  cat  the 
earliest  possible  moment5  on  oil  reserves  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Foreign  Office  thought  that  this  exchange  should  take  place  in 
London,  and  at  an  'expert  level.9  They  telegraphed  to  Lord  Halifax 
that,  in  view  of  the  preoccupation  of  Ministers  with  the  problems  of 
the  cross- Channel  invasion,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  sending 
a  ministerial  delegation  to  Washington.  The  State  Department  also 
suggested  at  first  that  discussions  should  begin  at  an  expert  level,  but 
on  February  15  Lord  Halifax  reported  that  the  Americans  had 
suddenly  changed  their  views,  and  proposed  to  announce  that  their 
delegation  would  be  at  a  Cabinet  level.  Lord  Halifax  protested  strongly 
against  this  change;  the  Foreign  Office  pointed  out  to  the  Prime 
Minister  that,  on  the  British  plan,  the  talks  would  be  conducted  by 
officials  and  technicians,  with  little  publicity  or  political  pressure,  and 
without  committing  either  Government.  The  American  proposal  for 

1  See  below,  p.  450. 

2  I  have  dealt  with  these  complicated  and  technical  discussions  on  oil  only  from  the 
Foreign  Office  point  of  view,  i.e.  in  relation  to  their  repercussions  on  Anglo-American 
political  relations. 

3  The  American  interest  in  Middle  Eastern  oil  had  greatly  increased  in  1933  when  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  had  obtained  a  large  exploratory  concession  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  Company— renamed  in  1936  the  California- Arabian  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  in  1944  the  Arabian- American  Oil  Company  (Aramco)— began  the  ex 
ploitation  of  oil  in  the  Dhahran  Peninsula  in  1938,  and,  a  year  later,  built  a  pipe-line 
from  the  oilfield  in  this  area  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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a  conference  opened  by  the  President,  and  with  Mr.  Hull  in  charge 
of  the  proceedings,  might  bring  about  public  demands  for  the  sur 
render  of  British  rights  which  we  should  have  to  refuse.1  The  Prime 
Minister  telegraphed  to  the  President  on  February  20  that  the  oil 
question  ought  surely  to  be  considered  with  patience  cbetween  us 
before  it  is  flung  into  public  discussion  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
A  wrangle  about  oil  would  be  a  poor  prelude  for  the  tremendous 
joint  enterprise  and  sacrifice  to  which  we  have  bound  ourselves.  .  .  . 
There  is  apprehension  in  some  quarters  here  that  the  United  States 
has  a  desire  to  deprive  us  of  our  oil  assets  in  the  Middle  East,  on 
which,  among  other  things,  the  whole  supply  of  our  Navy  depends  . .' 
Mr.  Churchill  said  that  'International  Conferences  at  the  highest 
level  should  surely  be  carefully  prepared  beforehand' ;  he  therefore 
asked  the  President  whether  it  would  not  be  better,  as  a  first  step,  to 
hold  'official  and  technical  talks.3 

The  President  replied  on  February  22  rejecting  this  proposal.  He 
answered  the  Prime  Minister's  reference  to  British  anxiety  about 
American  intentions  by  saying  that  he  was  'disturbed  about  the 
rumour  that  the  British  wish  to  horn  in  on  Saudi  Arabian  oil 
reserves.'2  Mr.  Roosevelt  agreed  that  'the  actual  working  technical 
discussions  should  be  at  the  expert  staff  level,'  but  'in  view  of  the 
great  long-range  importance  of  oil  to  the  post-war  international 
security  and  economic  arrangements,'  he  was  convinced  'that  these 
technical  discussions  should  take  place  under  the  guidance  of  a 
group  at  Cabinet  level.'  Mr.  Roosevelt  therefore  wished  to  preside  at 
the  first  meeting.  He  wanted  all  the  discussions  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  and  to  set  no  limitation  on  the  subjects  to  be  discussed. 
He  assured  Mr.  Churchill  that  the  result  would  be  a  'mutually  satis 
factory  agreement.' 

The  Prime  Minister  replied  on  February  23  that  the  War  Cabinet 
had  expressed  the  view  that  the  enquiry  should  be  in  the  first  instance 
on  an  official  level  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  that  it  should 
take  place  in  London.  They  had  also  wished  to  state  in  Parliament 

1  On  the  other  hand  the  Foreign  Office,  while  considering  that  the  Americans  would 
have  no  justification  in  asking  us  to  cede  oil  resources  to  them,  noted  that  we  ought  to 
keep  in  mind  the  amount  of  oil  which  we  were  receiving  from  the  United  States,  and 
our  dependence  upon  American  equipment  for  the  production  and  refining  of  oil,  and 
for  tankers.  A  refusal  even  to  discuss  oil  problems  with  the  United  States  Government 
would  do  us  great  harm,  and  embarrass  our  friends  (including  Mr.  Ickes)  in  the  United  States. 

2  On  March  i  Lord  Halifax  telegraphed  that  General  Patrick  Hurley  had  said  that  he 
was  advising  the  President  not  to  allow  the  British  to  supply  any  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
since  he  had  heard,  *on  the  best  authority,'  that  the  Foreign  Office  had  given  instructions 
that  American  interests  were  to  be  'squeezed  out  of  Saudi  Arabia.'  General  Macready. 
Chief  of  the  British  Army  Staff  in  Washington,  had  told  General  Hurley  that  this  report 
was  'nonsense,'  but  General  Hurley  was  unconvinced.  Lord  Halifax  was  instructed  on 
March  3  to  say  to  General  Hurley  (who  had  previously  made  unfounded  criticisms,  when 
on  a  special  mission  for  the  President  in  Iran,  on  the  unfriendliness  of  British  policy)  from 
Mr.  Eden  that  the  report  was  false,  and  to  ask  him  not  to  spread  stories  of  this  kind. 
Lord  Halifax  also  complained  to  Mr.  Hull  and  Mr.  Stettinius.  Mr.  Stettinius  did  not  try 
to  defend  General  Hurley. 
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that  no  proposal  would  be  made  to  change  the  existing  ownership 
of  oil  resources  in  the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere.  The  Prime  Minister 
added :  'Your  telegram  dismisses  all  these  points,  and,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  seemed  to  convey  your  decision  on  these  matters/ 
Mr.  Churchill  said  that  the  War  Cabinet  were  much  disturbed  at  the 
possibility  of  a  wide  difference  opening  between  the  two  Govern 
ments  'on  such  a  subject  and  at  such  a  time.' 

The  President  replied  on  March  3  asking  Mr.  Churchill  to  accept 
his  assurance  that  the  United  States  Government  were  not  'making 
sheeps5  eyes'  at  British  oilfields  in  Iran  or  Iraq.  The  Foreign  Office 
thought  that  we  could  engage  in  the  conversations  without  risk  to  our 
interests.  With  the  approval  of  the  War  Cabinet  the  Prime  Minister 
replied  on  March  7  that  we  accepted  the  President's  assurance,  and 
agreed  to  discussions  in  Washington  though  we  still  held  that  they 
should  begin  at  an  official  and  expert  level.  The  Prime  Minister  said 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  asked  in  Parliament  about  the  talks,  and 
would  have  to  make  it  clear  that  no  question  would  arise  of  any 
transfer  of  existing  rights. 

The  President  accepted  the  Prime  Minister's  conditions.  The  talks 
at  an  expert  level' were  held  between  April  18  and  May  3.  They 
resulted  in  a  draft  agreement  which  the  British  representatives  re 
garded  as  generally  satisfactory.  The  Foreign  Office  were  now  most 
anxious  to  go  on  to  the  next  stage  in  the  negotiations  without  delay; 
the  Prime  Minister  inclined  to  wait  until  after  the  Presidential 
election.  Mr.  Eden,  however,  on  the  advice  of  Lord  Halifax,  strongly 
recommended  the  conclusion  of  a  definite  agreement  at  once.  Finally 
a  ministerial  delegation  headed  by  Lord  Beaverbrook  went  to 
Washington  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  signed  an  agreement  on 
August  8.1  The  agreement,  which  would  have  set  up  an  International 
Petroleum  Commission,  in  fact  came  to  nothing  owing  to  opposition 
from  the  American  oil  industry.  The  President  suggested  a  revision 
of  the  terms  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  industry,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  war  the  matter  was  still  under  discussion. 


Throughout  these  oil  negotiations  the  Foreign  Office  had  been,  on 
the  technical  side,  no  more  than  a  channel  of  communication;  their 
intervention  to  hasten  Cabinet  and  departmental  decisions  in  London 
was  due  to  their  realisation  of  the  importance  of  meeting  American 
wishes  in  a  matter  which  was  arousing  wide  popular  feeling  in  the 
United  States  and  a  good  deal  of  distrust  of  British  motives.  The 
Foreign  Office,  with  the  agreement  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  regarded 

1  The  War  Cabinet  congratulated  Lord  Beaverbrook  on  the  success  of  the  negotiations 
7  he  Foreign  Office  and  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington,  though  approving  of  the 
agreement,  were  more  critical  of  the  handling  of  the  question  on  the  British  side. 
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the  development  of  American  interest  in  Middle  Eastern  oil  as,  on 
balance,  favourable  to  British  interests  since  it  provided  a  powerful 
counterweight  to  any  Russian  designs. 

These  large  considerations  of  policy  did  not  prevent  a  good  deal  of 
local  rivalry  and  discord  in  the  areas  primarily  concerned,  especially 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  Here  again  the  Foreign  Office  was  not  unaware  that 
the  development  of  a  great  oil  industry  would  change  the  economy 
of  a  tribal  kingdom,  backward  in  culture,  and,  apart  from  its  oil,  poor 
in  natural  resources  and  hitherto  drawing  its  revenues  almost  entirely 
from  pilgrims  to  the  Moslem  Holy  Places.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Foreign  Office  seems  to  have  assumed,  at  first,  that  this  development 
might  take  place  without  the  substitution  of  American  for  British 
political  influence.  Saudi  Arabia  had  hitherto  been  an  area  of  British 
influence,  and  the  friendship  and  trust  of  King  Ibn  Saud,  whom  Great 
Britain  had  protected  and  helped  in  his  rise  to  power,  were  of  great 
value  to  the  British  Government  in  reassuring  Arab  and  Moslem 
opinion. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1939  the  Americans  did  not  even 
have  separate  diplomatic  representation  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Until  1942, 
when  the  United  States  Government  opened  a  Legation  at  Jedda, 
Saudi- American  relations  had  been  dealt  with  locally  by  the  United 
States  Minister  to  Egypt.  King  Ibn  Saud  had  received  a  British  sub 
sidy  in  1940,  1941,  and  1942  in  view  of  the  loss  of  revenue  which  he 
had  suffered  from  the  temporary  cutting  off  of  overseas  pilgrimages 
to  Mecca.  Towards  the  end  of  1942  the  California- Arabian  Standard 
Oil  Company  began  to  be  concerned— in  fact,  unnecessarily— that 
British  influence  over  King  Ibn  Saud  through  this  subsidy  would 
harm  American  interests  in  Saudi  Arabia  after  the  war.  They  argued 
that,  since  Great  Britain  was  receiving  large  sums  in  Lend-Lease  from 
the  United  States,  the  British  subsidy  amounted  to  an  indirect  form  of 
Lend-Lease  to  Saudi  Arabia.  In  February,  1943,  President  Roosevelt 
declared  Saudi  Arabia  eligible  for  Lend-Lease. 

Shortly  before  Mr.  Wallace  Murray's  visit  to  London  in  1944  the 
Foreign  Office  drew  up  a  memorandum  pointing  out  that  in  future 
the  main  support  of  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  the  revenue  from  the 
American  oil  industry.  The  Americans  were  already  suspecting  us  of 
trying  to  exclude  them  or  at  least  to  oppose  any  increase  in  their 
interest.  We  should  therefore  make  it  clear  to  Mr.  Wallace  Murray 
that  we  did  not  wish  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  taking 
an  increasing  part  in  Saudi  Arabian  affairs  corresponding  to  the 
importance  of  their  commercial  interest.  We  thought,  however,  that 
the  United  States  Government  should  recognise  that  there  were 
long-standing  mutual  relations  of  a  most  satisfactory  kind  between 
King  Ibn  Saud  and  the  British  Government,  and  that  we  also  had 
a  strong  economic  as  well  as  a  political  interest  in  Saudi  Arabia  in 
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addition  to  our  general  interest  in  territory  neighbouring  on 
Palestine,  Transjordan,  Iraq,  and  our  vital  imperial  communi 
cations. 

Before  Mr.  Wallace  Murray  came  to  London,  an  American 
military  mission  had  arrived  in  Saudi  Arabia  without  the  agreement 
or  even  the  knowledge  of  the  British  Government.  Mr.  Wallace 
Murray  explained  that  this  mission  was  intended  solely  to  instruct 
Saudi  Arabians  in  the  use  of  arms  provided  under  Lend-Lease,  and 
that  it  would  subsequently  be  withdrawn.  Mr.  Jordan,  British 
Minister  at  Jedda,1  however,  telegraphed  on  April  16  that  the  Ameri 
cans  wanted  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  instructional  mission,  and 
that—doubtless  for  this  reason— King  Ibn  Saud  had  asked  whether 
we  would  send  a  military  mission  composed  of  Moslem  officers  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  meet  criticism  that  he  was  becoming 
increasingly  dependent  on  foreign  Christian  Powers. 

Mr.  Wallace  Murray  told  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  State  Depart 
ment  would  not  favour  a  mission  composed  of  Moslem  officers,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  offer  a  joint  military  mission  under  a 
British  officer  who  was  not  a  Moslem.  After  Mr.  Wallace  Murray's 
return  to  the  United  States,  the  State  Department  telegraphed  their 
agreement  to  a  joint  military  mission,  but  claimed  for  themselves  the 
leadership  on  any  'economic  or  financial  mission.'  The  Foreign  Office 
were  now  in  some  difficulty  because  the  Treasury  considered  that  we 
should  insist  upon  British  leadership  of  an  economic  mission,2  while 
the  War  Office  did  not  want  to  give  up  British  leadership  of  a  military 
mission.  The  Foreign  Office  did  not  think  that  either  mission  would 
be  of  much  use;  the  financial  mission  in  particular  would  be  un 
popular.  The  Americans,  however,  were  unlikely  to  change  their 
attitude,  though  there  would  be  difficulty  in  persuading  King  Ibn 
Saud— who  had  asked  us  for  the  mission  in  order  to  avoid  accepting 
Americans— to  agree  to  their  proposals. 

The  Foreign  Office  replied  on  June  8  accepting  the  proposal  for  a 
joint  military  mission  under  a  British  officer,  but  pointed  out  that 
King  Ibn  Saud  might  be  unwilling  to  receive  a  Christian  officer.  There 
was  at  present  no  question  of  an  economic  or  financial  mission.  The 
King  had  merely  asked  for  a  Sunni  Moslem  financial  adviser.  The 

1  One  of  the  local  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Anglo-American  cooperation  was  that  the 
Americans  believed  that  Mr.  Jordan,  whose  relations  with  King  Ibn  Saud  were  excellent, 
was  working  against  American  interests.  The  Foreign  Office  defended  Mr.  Jordan  strongly 
against  these  charges,  and  complained— in  their    view,  with    better  reason— of  the 
aggressive  and  unfriendly  attitude  of  Mr.  Moose,  the  United  States  Minister.  In  1945 
both  Ministers  were  withdrawn  to  other  posts,  though  the  Foreign  Office  continued  to 
have  confidence  that  Mr.  Jordan  had  carried  out  his  instructions  to  act  in  close  co 
operation  with  the  Americans. 

2  King  Ibn  Saud  had  asked  the  British  Government  for  an  adviser  to  reorganise  Saudi 
Arabian  finances.  Since  the  Saudi  Arabian  Treasury  was  at  Mecca,  the  adviser  would 
have  to  be  a  Sunni  Moslem.  The  Government  of  India  had  been  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  suitable  Indian  Moslem  expert  for  the  post. 
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Secretary  of  State  agreed  that,  if  and  when  the  question  of  an  econo 
mic  mission  arose,  the  leadership  should  be  determined  'according  to 
which  party  has  the  predominant  interest  in  Saudi  Arabian  economy 
and  finance  at  the  time.' 

The  State  Department  sent  a  somewhat  brusque  reply  on  July  7 
through  the  United  States  Embassy.  They  recognised  the  Near  East 
as  an  area  of 'primary  British  military  operational  responsibility/  but 
insisted  that  the  'predominant  interest  in  Saudi  Arabian  economy* 
was  'unquestionably  American  in  character'  and  would  'presumably 
remain  so  for  many  years  to  come.'  The  State  Department  therefore 
proposed  a  joint  military  mission  headed  by  a  'British  officer  of 
Anglo-Saxon  extraction5  and  an  American  financial  adviser,  either 
singly  or  as  the  head  of  a  joint  financial  mission.1  The  Foreign  Office 
tried  again  later  in  the  year  to  persuade  the  State  Department  to 
agree  to  a  Sunni  Moslem  officer,  but  without  success. 


1  The  State  Department  suggested  that  King  Ibn  Saud  should  get  over  the  difficulty  of 
sending  a  Christian  adviser  to  Mecca  by  moving  his  Treasury  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Italy  from  June, 
1944,  to  June,  1945 


The  Anglo-American  declaration  of  September  26,  1944:  the  Italian  govern 
mental  crisis  of  November,  1944  :  British  opposition  to  the  appointment  of 
Count  Sf  or  za  as  Foreign  Minister:  Mr.  Stettinius*  statement  of  'December  5: 
British  protests  against  the  statement:  Anglo-American  recognition  ofSignor 
Bonomi's  new  administration,  December  14,  1944. 

IN  June,  1944,  the  Foreign  Office  did  not  think  that,  with  the 
liberation  of  Rome,  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  their  difficulties 
over  Italian  political  dissensions  and  claims.  They  regarded  Signor 
Bonomi's  administration!  as  unlikely  to  last  for  more  than  a  few 
months.  They  expected  Count  Sforza  to  try  to  upset  it  with  the  inten 
tion  of  becoming  Prime  Minister.  In  any  case  the  Italians  would  go 
on  asking  for  concessions,  and  look  for  support  from  the  important 
body  of  Italian-American  opinion  in  the  United  States.  For  this 
reason,  the  Foreign  Office  had  thought  that  we  might  be  wiser  to 
negotiate  a  preliminary  peace  treaty  with  Italy  in  which—  instead  of 
making  concessions  piecemeal—  we  could  set  them  off  against  the 
severe  terms  which  we  would  should  have  to  enforce,  e.g.  with  regard 
to  colonies  and  frontiers.  The  State  Department,  however,  had  not 
favoured  the  plan,  and  the  Prime  Minister  was  firmly  against  it.  He 
insisted  that  the  Italian  Government  had  no  representative  authority, 
and  held  office  only  as  the  result  of  their  own  intrigues.  The  industrial 
north  might  later  repudiate  a  treaty  signed  by  them.  If  we  told  them 
now  that  Italy  would  lose  her  colonies,  and  have  to  give  up  territory 
in  the  northeast  Adriatic,  they  might  try  to  gain  popularity  by 
resisting  us,  while,  if  they  agreed,  their  word  would  have  no  value. 

In  any  case  the  background  of  the  political  intrigues  and  disputes 
had  now  changed.  The  Italian  Government  were  pledged  not  to 
reopen  the  constitutional  question  until  the  liberation  of  the  whole 
country;  they  had  decided,  shortly  after  taking  office,  upon  the  sum 
moning  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  to  settle  the  question.  The  Foreign 
Office,  however,  having  in  mind  the  communist  success  in  Yugoslavia, 
and  attempts  to  get  control  in  Greece,  thought  that  the  real  issue  was 
now  not  between  a  monarchy  and  a  republic  but,  as  elsewhere  in 

1  See  above,  Chapter  XI,  section  (ii). 
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Europe,  between  a  parliamentary  democracy  and  a  communist  dicta 
torship.  The  fighting  in  Italy  was  lasting  longer  than  had  been 
expected,  and  the  dislocation  of  economic  life  was  becoming  in 
creasingly  serious.  The  Communists  would  certainly  try  to  turn 
against  the  government  popular  discontent  at  the  inevitable  unem 
ployment  and  privations  throughout  the  liberated  areas  of  the 
country  during  the  winter.  Hence  the  most  urgent  problem  was  the 
provision  of  economic  assistance,  which  would  weaken  the  com 
munist  appeal  in  Italy,  as  elsewhere.  Economic  assistance,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  would  have  to  come  from  American  sources,  but 
the  Americans  did  not  seem  to  be  fully  aware  that  the  danger-point 
was  now  more  economic  than  political.  The  President  and  the  State 
Department  believed  that  the  British  Government  should  offer  more 
political  concessions,  and  that  they  were  refusing  these  concessions 
for  their  own  imperialist  reasons. 

The  Prime  Minister  paid  a  short  visit  to  Rome  from  August  21  to 
23.  After  seeing  Signor  Bonomi,  he  was  more  inclined  to  support  his 
government,  but  did  not  change  his  opinion  about  the  undesirability 
of  negotiating  a  preliminary  peace  with  Italy.  He  considered  that  we 
might  give  more  administrative  authority  to  the  Italians,  and  drop 
the  word  'control5  from  the  title  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission, 
and  that  we  should  provide  more  economic  assistance.  The  Prime 
Minister  agreed  at  Quebec  with  the  President  on  the  text  of  a  decla 
ration  announcing  in  general  terms  these  political  and  economic 
concessions.  The  President— for  electoral  reasons  in  the  United 
States—  wanted  to  make  the  announcement  at  once,  but  the  Foreign 
Office  asked  for  delay  because  they  wished  to  take  out  of  the  draft  a 
paragraph  containing  an  offer  to  revise  the  'long  armistice  terms.' 
We  did  not  want  to  give  the  Italians  an  opportunity  to  raise  questions, 
e.g.  about  the  surrender  of  the  colonies.  In  any  case  we  could  not 
make  an  offer  of  this  kind  without  consulting  the  Soviet  Government 
and  the  Dominion  Governments.  The  time  was  also  unfavourable— 
from  the  point  of  view  of  British  opinion— for  the  announcement  of 
concessions;  the  lynching  of  an  Italian1  in  Rome  had  been  com 
mented  on  severely  in  the  British  press,  and  there  was  much  criticism 
of  the  inability  of  the  Italian  Government  even  to  control  trials  in  its 
courts.  The  President,  however,  insisted  upon  the  issue  of  the  state 
ment  at  once,  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  to  an  announcement 
on  September  26.2 

1  The  victim  was  the  former  governor  of  a  Roman  prison  who  was  a  witness  at  the  trial  of  one 
Caruso,  a  former  Chief  of  Police,  for  executions  and  other  offences  committed  in  collaboration 
with  the  Germans.  A  mob  which  broke  into  the  Palace  of  Justice  with  the  intention  of 
lynching  Caruso  failed  to  find  him ;  they  then  seized  and  killed  the  ex-prison  governor. 

2  On  October  24  the  Prime  Minister  suggested  to  the  President  the  issue  of  a  statement 
by  the  two  Governments  that  the  600,000  Italian  soldiers  interned  in  Germany  were 
entitled  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  measures  would  be  taken  later  against 
any  persons  responsible  for  maltreating  them.  The  President  accepted  this  proposal. 
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The  Anglo-American  declaration  strengthened  Signor  Bonomi's  posi 
tion  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  some  danger  of  being  forced  to  resign 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  extremist  opinion.  In  mid-November,  how 
ever,  another  crisis  broke  out  when  Signor  Bonomi  proposed  to  make 
some  changes  in  his  Cabinet.  The  questions  at  issue  were  primarily 
between  him  and  the  left-wing  Ministers,  but  Count  Sforza  took 
advantage  of  the  crisis  to  intrigue  for  the  Deputy  Prime  Ministership 
or  at  least  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.1  Mr.  Churchill,  on  hearing 
of  these  manoeuvres,  asked  the  Foreign  Office  to  telegraph  at  once 
to  Sir  N.  Charles  to  oppose  Count  Sforza's  appointment.  The  Foreign 
Office  instructed  Sir  N.  Charles  that  we  had  confidence  in  Signor 
Bonomi,  and  did  not  object  to  the  changes  of  personnel  which  he 
proposed  to  make;  our  main  concern  was  to  keep  Count  Sforza  out  of 
the  Cabinet.  Sir  N.  Charles  was  told  to  let  Mr.  Kirk,  the  United 
States  Ambassador,  know  of  his  discussions  with  Signor  Bonomi,  but 
not  to  say  too  much  about  our  objections  to  Count  Sforza.  Lord 
Halifax  was  instructed  at  the  same  time  to  give  our  views  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  also  not  to  put  too  much  emphasis 
on  Count  Sforza. 

The  fact  of  the  British  opposition  to  Count  Sforza,  however,  became 
generally  known  in  Rome,  and— with  the  encouragement  of  Count 
Sforza  himself— the  left-wing  parties  protested  on  patriotic  grounds 
against  British  interference  with  Italian  freedom  of  choice.  The  State 
Department  was  now  annoyed  that  we  had  not  told  them  earlier  of 
our  opposition  to  Count  Sforza,  and  were  afraid  that  we  should  'build 
him  up'  as  a  martyr.  On  December  i  Mr.  Eden  made  a  statement  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  British  policy  towards  Italy.2  He  pointed 
out  that  we  had  been  at  war  with  Italy  owing  to  Italian  aggression; 
that  Italy  had  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  that  although  we 
now  recognised  her  as  a  co-belligerent,  she  was  not  an  Ally.  We  were 
therefore  entitled  to  say  what  we  thought  about  the  appointment  to 
office  of  any  Italian  statesman.  We  had  not  exercised  a  veto,  but  we 
could  reasonably  point  out  that  the  appointment  of  Count  Sforza  as 
Foreign  Minister  would  cause  difficulties  in  Anglo-Italian  relations. 
Count  Sforza  had  not  kept  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  us  on 
returning  to  Italy,  and  had  worked  against  the  governments  of 
Marshal  Badoglio  and  Signor  Bonomi. 

The  State  Department  continued  to  regard  objection  to  Count 
Sforza  as  an  unjustified  interference  in  a  domestic  political  crisis  in 
Italy.  The  Prime  Minister  had  sent  a  message  to  Lord  Halifax  on  the 
night  of  December  3-4— asking  him,  if  necessary,  to  repeat  the 
message  to  the  President— that  we  were  not  exercising  a  veto, 

1  Count  Sforza  had  been  nominated  Ambassador  to  Washington,  but  was  refusing  to 
allow  the  news  of  his  appointment  to  be  published. 

2  Parl  Deb.,  sth  Ser..  H.  of  C.  Vol.  406,  cols.  305-8. 
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but  that  since  we  did  not  trust  Count  Sforza,  the  Italian  Govern 
ment  would  be  ill-advised  to  make  difficulties  on  such  a  matter  with 
one  of  the  two  Great  Powers  to  whom  Italy  had  surrendered  uncondi 
tionally  and  whose  armies  were  still  operating  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
country.  We  were  entitled  to  let  the  Italian  Government  know  our 
views  since  we  had  been  given  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  therefore  had  a  special  position  and  responsibility.  Mr.  Churchill 
had  taken  great  trouble  to  put  before  the  President  at  Quebec  a 
number  of  proposals  for  easing  the  situation  in  Italy—before  the 
American  Presidential  election— and  we  expected  consideration  for 
our  views  from  the  State  Department. 

On  December  5,  however,  Mr.  Stettinius  issued  a  statement*  in 
which  he  attacked,  almost  directly,  British  policy  in  Italy  and  in 
Greece.  He  said  that  the  composition  of  the  Italian  Government  was 
purely  an  Italian  affair  except  in  the  case  of  appointments  where 
important  military  factors  were  concerned.  Since  Italy  was  an  area 
of  combined  responsibility,  the  United  States  Government  had  re 
affirmed  both  to  the  British  and  to  the  Italian  Governments  that  they 
expected  the  Italians  cto  work  out  their  problems  of  government  on 
democratic  lines  without  interference  from  outside.' 

Mr.  Wright,  in  carrying  out,  while  Lord  Halifax  was  in  New  York, 
the  instructions  from  Mr.  Eden  to  protest  strongly  against  Mr. 
Stettinius'  statement,  pointed  out  that  we  had  not  vetoed  Count 
Sforza's  appointment,  and  that  in  speaking  plainly  to  the  Italian 
Government  about  it  we  had  done  much  less  than  the  United  States 
had  done  repeatedly  in  the  case  of  personalities  in  the  Argentine.2  In 
the  latter  case,  and  in  other  cases,  for  example,  recent  negotiations 
with  Sweden,^  the  United  States  Government  had  taken  unilateral 
decisions  or  action  without  consulting  us.  We  had  complained  in 
private,  but  in  public  we  had  loyally  avoided  any  appearance  of  a 
rift  in  Allied  unity. 

The  President  replied  on  December  6  to  a  protest  from  the  Prime 
Minister  that  he  deplored  any  offence  which  the  statement  on  Italy 
had  given  to  Mr.  Churchill  personally,  but  that  Mr.  Eden's  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  had  put  the  United  States  Government  in 
a  difficult  position;  they  regarded  the  British  action  as  contrary  to  the 
policy—accepted  at  the  Moscow  Conference— of  allowing  the  Italians 
to  work  out  their  own  solutions. 

On  December  7  Lord  Halifax  telegraphed  that  the  State  Depart- 

1  See  above,  pp.  358-9. 

a  See  below,  Chapter  XXIII. 

8  These  negotiations  were  about  cutting  off  trade  between  Sweden  and  Germany.  The 
State  Department  had  taken  action  in  November,  1944,  contrary  to  British  proposals  to 
them  and  without  consulting  or  even  informing  the  Foreign  Office.  At  the  request  of  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare,  Lord  Halifax  had  been  instructed  to  protest  against  this 
unilateral  action.  See  Medlicott,  II,  496-7. 
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ment  had  evidently  drafted  their  statement  in  order  to  meet  internal 
criticism;  their  intention  had  not  been  unfriendly,  and  they  agreed 
with  the  British  view  of  Count  Sforza,  though  they  were  unwilling  to 
object  to  Italian  personalities  unless  they  were  fascist  or  their  appoint 
ment  was  likely  to  endanger  military  operations.  In  fact  Signor 
Bonomi  formed  a  new  government;  Count  Sforza  was  not  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  British  and  United  States  Governments  issued  state 
ments  on  December  14  announcing  they  had  agreed  upon  the  repre 
sentative  character  of  the  new  government,  and  were  glad  to  see  it  in 
office.* 


Further  Anglo-American  differences  with  regard  to  Italy:  British  proposals  for 
a  peace  treaty  with  Italy:  the  Presidents  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  at  the 
Yalta  Conference  and  the  Prime  Minister's  reply:  Foreign  Office  views  on  an 
Italian  peace  treaty. 

In  spite  of  the  announcement  of  December  14,  1944,  the  United 
States  and  British  Governments  still  took  different  views  about 
Italian  demands  for  very  large  concessions.  The  reasons  for  this  differ 
ence  of  attitude  remained  unchanged.  The  Americans  had  not  been 
attacked  by  Italy;  skilfully  directed  Italian- American  propaganda 
encouraged  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  to  take  the  line 
that  the  Italian  people  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  the  fascist  regime.  The  President  and  the  Administration  could  not 
ignore  this  bloc  of  opinion ;  Mr.  Roosevelt  indeed  was  more  forth 
coming  to  the  Italians  than  to  the  French,  and  the  State  Department 
seemed  as  suspicious  as  ever  of  British  imperialism  and  of  the  conser 
vative  ideas  of  the  Prime  Minister.  In  any  case  the  Americans  wanted 

1  One  indirect  consequence  of  the  Italian  Cabinet  crisis  was  a  report  that  Count  Sforza, 
as  High  Commissioner  dealing  with  the  punishment  of  fascists,  was  intending  to  order  the 
arrest  of  Marshal  Badoglio.  Sir  N.  Charles  telegraphed  on  December  4  that  Marshal 
Badoglio  believed  this  report,  and  that,  with  the  agreement  of  the  United  States  Ambas 
sador,  he  (Sir  N.  Charles)  had  warned  Signor  Bonomi  that  Marshal  Badoglio's  arrest 
would  have  very  serious  consequences.  On  December  7  Marshal  Badoglio  himself  called 
at  the  British  Embassy  to  say  that  he  was  likely  to  be  arrested  later  in  the  day.  Sir  N. 
Charles  persuaded  Signor  Bonomi  to  tell  the  Purge  Commission  not  to  make  the  arrest. 
Since  Signor  Bonomi  at  this  time  had  not  formed  his  new  government,  Sir  N.  Charles 
thought  that  the  Purge  Commission  might  disregard  his  instructions.  Marshal  Badoglio  asked 
whether  he  could  stay  in  the  British  Embassy.  Sir  N.  Charles  let  him  stay  for  one  night 
on  the  pretext  that  he  was  unwell.  At  the  Prime  Minister's  instructions  Lord  Halifax 
asked  whether  the  State  Department  agreed  with  the  British  view  that  the  Italian 
Government  must  be  told,  on  military  grounds,  not  to  arrest  Marshal  Badoglio.  For  a 
few  days  Marshal  Badoglio  continued  to  regard  himself  in  danger,  and  would  not  go  to 
his  home.  Sir  N.  Charles  thought  that  it  might  be  better  for  him  to  leave  Italy,  but  he 
finally  accepted  assurances  from  Count  Sforza.  that  he  would  not  be  arrested. 
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to  'liquidate5  as  soon  as  possible  the  whole  situation  arising  from  the 
war  in  Europe. 

The  public  statements  made  by  leading  Americans  encouraged  the 
Italians  to  feel  aggrieved  at  what  they  took  to  be  British  opposition  to 
the  more  lenient  treatment  which  the  Americans  seemed  prepared 
to  give  them.  Thus  Mr.  Stettinius  and  Mr.  Hopkins  went  to  Allied 
Headquarters  in  Italy  on  January  30  and  31,  1945,  as  guests  of 
General  Clark.  Mr.  Hopkins  spent  the  previous  two  days  in  Rome. 
He  did  not  see  any  British  officials,  and  his  views  on  the  Italian  situa 
tion  were  known  to  the  British  authorities  only  through  reports  of  his 
statements  at  a  press  conference  which  he  gave  solely  to  American 
press  correspondents.  According  to  these  reports  Mr.  Hopkins  said  to 
the  correspondents  that  American  public  opinion  would  not  allow 
the  peoples  of  the  'liberated'  countries  (Mr.  Hopkins  used  this  term 
to  include  Italy)  to  suffer  from  cold,  hunger  and  other  privations. 
He  also  appeared  to  admit  a  change  of  mind  on  the  question  of  post 
poning  important  Italian  political  problems  until  after  the  war.1 

The  Italians  themselves  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  three  Powers 
at  the  Yalta  Conference.  They  asked  for  Allied  status,  and  for  more 
economic  and  financial  help.  The  Foreign  Office  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Eden  on  February  9  their  hope  that  we  should  promise  nothing 
more  to  the  Italians.  An  announcement  that  we  were  about  to  give 
more  assistance  to  Italy  would  be  badly  received  in  France  unless  the 
Conference  went  a  long  way  to  meet  French  claims  with  regard  to 
Germany.  It  would  also  be  badly  received  in  the  liberated  Allied 
countries  unless  we  could  say  that  adequate  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  countries  for  their  civil 
imports  programme.2 

The  Italian  question  was  not  officially  brought  before  the  Yalta 
Conference  but  was  discussed  in  general  terms  by  the  British  and 
United  States  Delegations  both  at  Malta  and  Yalta.  At  Malta,  in 
reply  to  an  American  suggestion  that  we  did  not  want  to  go  as  far  as 
the  United  States  in  helping  to  rebuild  Italy,  Sir  A.  Cadogan  said 
that  we  were  fully  aware  of  the  need  to  do  so,  but  that  the  Italians 
should  not  be  given  better  treatment  than  our  liberated  Allies.  At  the 
end  of  the  Conference  the  President  left  with  the  Prime  Minister  a 
letter  referring  to  this  conversation,  and  stating  that,  while  there  were 
certain  differences  of  emphasis  between  the  British  and  American 
views,  there  was  no  'basic  reason'  for  disagreement  over  Italy,  and 

1  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  Mr.  Eden  might  have  a  chance  at  the  Yalta  Con 
ference  of  pointing  out  to  Mr.  Hopkins  that  some  of  the  difficulties  about  Allied  economic 
policy  towards  Italy  came  from  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Government  to  appoint 
an  American  official  to  the  headship  of  the  economic  section  in  the  Allied  Commission. 
This  post  had  been  vacant  for  several  months,  though  we  had  been  asking  the  Americans 
to  make  the  appointment. 

2  There  was  at  this  time  a  considerable  sense  of  exasperation  in  the  Foreign  Office  over 
the  Italian  complaints. 
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that  some  constructive  steps  should  be  taken  to  move  away  from  the 
"onerous  and  obsolete5  surrender  terms  which  no  longer  suited  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Eden  thought  that  the  words  of  the  letter  were  'put  in  the 
President' s  mouth  by  the  State  Department  members  of  the  American 
delegation,'1  and  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  take  up  the  subject  in 
detail  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  before  consulting  the  Foreign  Office.  The 
Prime  Minister  therefore  sent  only  a  short  acknowledgment  in  which 
he  promised  to  consider  the  letter  on  his  return  to  London.2 

The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  the  President's  letter  really  meant 
making  a  preliminary  peace  treaty  with  Italy.  At  the  end  of  Decem 
ber,  1944,  Lord  Halifax  had  reported  that  the  State  Department  was 
suggesting  that  the  Instrument  of  Surrender  should  be  replaced  by 
negotiated  agreements  with  the  Italian  Government.  These  agree 
ments  would  reserve  questions  such  as  frontiers  for  later  decision  at 
the  Peace  Conference.  The  Foreign  Office  had  disagreed  with  this 
plan.  Our  earlier  proposals  for  a  preliminary  treaty  would  have  in 
cluded  the  more  severe  conditions  as  well  as  concessions,  and  there 
was  no  advantage  in  the  American  plan  especially  when  we  were 
already  considering  practical  measures  for  implementing  the  joint 
statement  of  September  26,  1944.  The  Foreign  Office  suggested, 
however,  telling  the  Italian  Government  that  as  soon  as  the  war  with 
Germany  was  over,  we  should  be  willing  to  make  peace  with  Italy, 
i.e.  before  we  negotiated  any  peace  with  Germany.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  agreed  with  this  suggestion.3  Lord  Halifax  was  in 
structed  accordingly  on  January  17,  1945.  The  State  Department 
had  then  said  no  more  about  a  preliminary  treaty,  and  had  not 
replied  to  the  Foreign  Office  suggestion. 

On  April  10  therefore  Lord  Halifax  was  given  a  letter  in  general 
terms  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  President,  and  Lord  Halifax 
was  instructed  to  remind  the  State  Department  of  our  proposal  to 
give  priority  to  an  Italian  treaty  after  the  defeat  of  Germany.  We 

1  This  view  seems  to  have  been  correct. 

2  On  February  24  Mr.  Macmillan,  as  Acting  President  of  the  Allied  Commission  (the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Italy  retained  the  Presidency  but  delegated  his  functions 
in  permanence  to  the  Acting  President),  had  made  a  speech  on  the  detailed  directive  to 
the  Supreme  Commander  which  was  to  implement  the  promises  in  the  Anglo-American 
declaration  of  September  26.  The  directive  had  been  delayed  partly  owing  to  Anglo- 
American  differences  of  view,  and  partly  because  it  dealt  with  a  large  number  of  very 
complicated  questions  covering  almost  the  whole  field  of  political,  economic,  and  adminis 
trative  relations  between  the  Allies  and  the  Italian  Government.  I  have  not  dealt  here 
with  the  discussions  about  the  directive.  The  directive  contained— at  British  insistence— a 
statement  that  any  new  Italian  government  would  be  requested  to  confirm  their  adherence 
to  the  terms  of  surrender  undertaken  by  their  predecessors.  For  details  see  C.  R.  S.  Harris, 
Allied  Military  Administration  of  Italy  1943-5  (British  Official  History  of  the  Second  World 
War). 

3  Mr.  Churchill  had  commented:  'The  United  States  have  lesser  rights  in  this  matter 
than  we,  who  were  attacked  by  Italy,  and  had  to  fight  them  for  two  years  before  the 
United  States  intervened  at  all.  There  is  the  question  of  the  Italian  fleet  which  the  President 
promised  should  be  divided  in  thirds  without  consulting  us.' 
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were  preparing  a  draft  of  the  terms  which  we  should  wish  to  include 
in  a  treaty,  and  intended  to  submit  this  draft,  after  consultation  with 
the  Dominions,  to  the  United  States  Government  and  to  enquire  the 
views  of  other  Allied  Governments.  This  procedure  would  be  slow. 
If  the  Americans  insisted  on  their  plan  of  negotiated  agreements,  we 
would  accept  it  only  on  condition  that  it  did  not  postpone  for  future 
settlement  questions  relating  to  frontiers,  colonies,  etc. 

The  final  offensive  in  Italy  had  opened  on  the  day  before  these 
instructions  were  sent  to  Lord  Halifax.  On  April  29  hostilities  in  Italy 
came  to  an  end.*  Hence  there  were  obvious  reasons  for  reaching 
agreement  with  the  United  States  about  a  treaty.  Mr.  Eden  drew 
up  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  but 
did  not  submit  it  in  a  final  form  to  the  War  Cabinet  until  early  in 
July.  Meanwhile  the  Foreign  Office,  with  the  agreement  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  was  strongly  against  giving  way  to  Marshal  Tito's  claims  to 
Trieste  and  the  whole  of  Istria. 

The  memorandum  on  the  terms  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Italy 
assumed  that  we  wanted  the  restoration  of  a  democratic  Italy,  econo 
mically  prosperous,  and  on  friendly  relations  with  us.  On  the  other 
hand  we  had  a  right  to  ask  Italy  to  make  reparation  for  her  aggression, 
She  would  have  to  recognise  the  independence  of  Ethiopia  and 
Albania.  The  Dodecanese  (with  the  exception  of  Castellorizo  which 
should  go  to  Turkey)  should  be  given  to  Greece,  and  Zara  and  the 
islands  off  the  Dalmatian  coast  to  Yugoslavia.  The  islands  of  Pantel- 
laria,  Lampedusa  and  Linosa  might  be  administered  by  Italy  under 
international  supervision.  We  might  support  French  demands  for 
minor  frontier  claims  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brian?on  and  Venti- 
miglia,  but  not  in  the  Val  dj  Aosta.  The  province  of  Trento  in  the  south 
Tyrol  should  remain  Italian.  The  case  of  the  .province  of  Bolzano  was 
more  difficult ;  we  might  find  what  view  the  Americans  took  about  it. 
We  could  not  support  the  extreme  Yugoslav  claims  which  would 
deprive  Italy  of  Trieste  and  the  predominantly  Italian  areas  in  Gorizia 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Isonzo.  The  Italian  colonies  had  been  the 
product  of  strategic  calculation  and  Italian  pretensions  to  be  a  Great 
Power.  The  restoration  of  Italian  rule  in  any  of  these  colonial  terri 
tories  would  be  unpopular  with  the  inhabitants;  we  did  not  want  the 
Italians  back  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  colonies  were  an  economic  liability 
to  Italy,  and  their  loss  would  not  damage  her  economically.  The  best 
plan  would  probably  be  to  place  them  under  trusteeship,  with  the 
Italians  themselves  as  trustees  in  Tripolitania.2 

With  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  the  whole  of  Italy,  the 

1  The  Germans  signed  on  this  date  an  Instrument  of  Unconditional  Surrender  in  Italy. 

2  This  memorandum  assumed,  and  a  later  paper  drawn  up  for  the  British  delegation 
to  the  Potsdam  Conference  stated  explicitly  that  we  did  not  want  to  annex  any  of  the 
Italian  colonies,  and  indeed  could  not  do  so  without  breaking  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

E2 
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question  of  summoning- a  Constituent  Assembly  became  of  immediate 
importance.  On  May  3  Signor  Bonomi  proposed  that  the  Allies  them 
selves  might  stipulate,  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  that  the  'institutional 
question'  should  be  decided  by  a  plebiscite.  The  Foreign  Office 
thought  that  Signor  Bonomi  might  be  right  in  thinking  that  a  plebis 
cite  would  result  in  a  majority  for  a  monarchy,  whereas  elections  to  a 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  a  vote  in  the  Assembly,  would  probably 
favour  the  Communists  who  were  both  the  best  organised  and  the 
most  unscrupulous  of  the  parties.  On  the  other  hand  neither  the 
Americans  nor  the  Russians  would  be  likely  to  agree  to  any  Allied 
'order3  on  the  subject.  In  any  case  the  real  issues— parliamentary 
democracy  or  a  totalitarian  State— could  not  be  expressed  in  a 
plebiscite  vote. 

The  question  put  by  Signor  Bonomi  turned  out  not  to  matter 
because  he  resigned  shortly  afterwards  and  was  succeeded  by  an 
Administration  under  Signor  Parri.i  On  June  26  this  new  Govern 
ment  announced  that  they  would  summon  a  Constituent  Assembly  as 
soon  as  possible. 


1  Signor  Parri  had  been  a  prominent  anti-fascist  and  leader  in  the  Resistance  Move 
ment.  The  reconstruction  of  Signor  Bonomi's  Government  had  been  expected  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  North  Italy.  The  new  government  was  a  coalition  of  the 
six  main  parties,  but  a  majority  of  the  Ministers  came  from  the  North. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Argentina,  1943-4 

(i) 

British  acceptance  of  American  leadership  in  policy  towards  the  Latin 
American  States:  the  attitude  of  the  Argentine  Government  in  1942-3. 

THE  area  of  Anglo- American  differences  on  policy—though 
small  in  relation  to  the  wide  extent  of  friendly  agreement  and 
cooperation— was  increased  in  1943-4  owing  to  the  unwilling 
ness  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  follow  Mr.  Hull  in  what  seemed,  on  the 
British  view,  an  unwise  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Argentina.  Before  and  after  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  British  policy  towards  the  Latin  American  States  followed  the 
lead  set  by  the  State  Department.  Any  attempt  at  separate  British 
action  would  have  caused  resentment  both  in  Washington  and 
throughout  Latin  America,  and  was,  in  fact,  unnecessary  because  the 
decisions  taken  at  Pan-American  meetings  were  favourable  to  British 
interests.  The  Latin  American  States  generally  were  disinclined  to 
support  Germany,  and  resented  (not  without  a  certain  anxiety)  the 
strident  efforts  made  by  the  Germans  to  organise  as  a  distinct  body 
the  large  populations  of  German  descent  in  parts  of  South  America. 
On  the  other  hand  after  the  collapse  of  France,  when  Latin  American 
opinion  expected  a  British  defeat,  the  countries  outside  the  area  of 
immediate  protection  by  the  United  States  did  not  want  to  risk  the 
enmity  of  Germany  by  undertaking  any  positive  action  against  the 
Axis  Powers.  They  agreed,  however,  at  the  Havana  Conference  of 
July,  1940,  to  a  declaration  of  common  interest  that  'any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  non- American  State  against  the  integrity  or  inviolability 
of  the  territory,  the  sovereignty,  or  the  political  independence  of  an 
American  State'  should  be  considered  as  an  act  of  aggression  against 
all  the  States  signing  the  declaration. 

The  United  States  Government  called  a  meeting  of  the  Latin 
American  States  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  January  15,  1942,  for  the  im 
plementation  of  this  declaration  of  July,  1940.  Before  the  meeting 
took  place  the  Latin  American  countries  near  to  the  United  States 
had  declared  war  on  the  Axis  Powers  or  at  least  broken  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  them.  The  United  States  Government  did  not  regard 
the  belligerency  of  all  Latin  America  as  necessary  or  even  desirable, 
but  they  wanted  every  State  to  break  off  diplomatic  and  commercial 
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relations  with  the  common  enemy  if  only  to  put  a  stop  to  espionage 
and  the  organisation  of  'fifth  column'  activity. 

The  opposition  to  this  policy  came  mainly  from  Argentina,  and 
was  due  partly  to  nationalist  dislike  of  dictation  by  the  United  States, 
and  partly  to  the  belief  that  Germany  would  win  the  war.  On 
December  31,  1942,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  British  Government  issued  through  the  Foreign  Office  a  public 
statement  regretting  that  Argentina  had  not  broken  off  relations  with 
the  Axis,  and  pointing  out  that  trade  with  her  would  no  longer  be 
possible  unless  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  German  agents  from  giving 
information  to  submarines  about  the  movement  of  British  shipping. 
The  Argentine  Government  took  some  measures— including  the  de 
portation  of  the  German  naval  attache— to  stop  these  activities,  but  in 
February,  1943,  reaffirmed  their  neutrality. 

In  June,  19433  the  dictatorship  of  President  Castillo  was  overthrown 
by  a  military  coup.  The  British  and  United  States  Governments  hoped 
that  there  would  now  be  a  change  of  foreign  policy,  but  the  new 
government  made  it  clear  that  they  intended  to  delay  a  break  with 
the  Axis  as  long  as  possible,  and  meanwhile  to  bargain  for  American 
economic  and  military  aid.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  evidence 
of  the  complicity  of  the  Argentine  Government  and  German  agents 
in  a  military  revolution  overthrowing  the  Bolivian  Government. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Hull  proposed  to  take  strong  action  to  discredit 
the  Argentine  military  dictatorship  and  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  a  more  democratic  and  cooperative  regime.  He  asked  for  British 
support,  and  for  the  next  twelve  months  this  question  caused  much 
controversy  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  State  Department. 
The  Foreign  Office  agreed  with  Mr.  Hull  about  the  character  of  the 
dictatorship;  British  economic  interests  in  Argentina  were  greater 
than  those  of  the  United  States,  and  the  threat  to  such  long-term 
interests  from  adventurers  like  Colonel  Peron— who  soon  became  the 
dominant  figure  in  the  regime—were  serious.  The  Foreign  Office, 
however,  thought  that  Mr.  Hull  was  greatly  exaggerating  the  damage 
done  by  the  Argentine  Government  to  the  Allies,  and  that  anyhow 
his  attempt  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the  regime  would  fail. 
Opinion  generally  in  the  Argentine  regarded  the  public  indictment 
of  the  government  by  foreigners  as  an  insult;  the  effect  of  these 
attacks  were  merely  to  strengthen  Per6n's  position.  The  Foreign 
Office  argued  again  and  again  that  official  gestures  of  disapproval, 
such  as  the  withdrawal  of  Ambassadors,  were  ineffective  and  that  an 
attempt  to  apply  economic  sanctions  would  do  more  harm  to  the 
Allies  than  to  the  Argentine  Government.  Mr.  Hull  suspected  that 
the  British  attitude  was  due  to  the  pressure  of  financial  interests,  but 
the  Foreign  Office  pointed  out  the  inescapable  facts  that  the  stoppage 
of  supplies  of  meat,  corn,  and  hides  from  Argentina  would  greatly 
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hamper  military  operations  in  1944,  and  was  of  general  concern  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  agreed  with  this 
view;  Mr.  Hull  refused  to  accept  it  or  to  regard  Argentina  as  likely 
to  hold  out  against  Allied  action. 

Early  in  1944  the  Argentine  Government,  realising  that  a  German 
victory  was  less  likely,  became  somewhat  disquieted  at  the  possible 
results  of  their  own  isolation  in  comparison  with  the  position  of 
Brazil.  They  decided  to  comply  with  American  demands  to  the  extent 
of  breaking  off  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan.  Mr.  Hull  then 
agreed  to  postpone  further  action  and  to  give  the  Government  a 
chance  of  carrying  out  measures  against  German  activities.  The 
breach  of  relations  took  place  on  January  26,  1944,  but  the  Govern 
ment  did  nothing  to  suppress  Axis  activities. 


Coup  d'6tat  of  February,  1944,  in  Argentina:  Mr.  Hull's  refusal  to  recognise 
the  new  government:  differences  between  Mr.  Hull  and  the  Foreign  Office  over 
the  treatment  of  the  government:  the  question  of  British  meat  contracts: 
change  in  American  policy  and  recognition  of  the  Argentine  Government. 

Mr.  Hull's  impatience  with  the  behaviour  of  the  Argentine  Govern 
ment  was  not  lessened  by  another  turn  in  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
country.  In  February,  1944,  a  group  of  officers  headed  by  Colonel 
Peron  deposed  the  President  of  Argentina,  and  installed  a  new  Presi 
dent—General  Farrell— while  keeping  real  power  in  their  own  hands. 
The  United  States  Government  refused  to  recognise  the  legality  of 
this  latest  government  unless  they  met  the  American  requirements. 
Per6n  and  Farrell  would  not  give  way  to  American  pressure.  Mr. 
Hull  became  even  more  indignant,  and  more  convinced  about  the 
need  to  get  rid  of  the  regime,  while  the  Foreign  Office  held  to  their 
view  that  denunciation  merely  strengthened  the  position  of  the  dicta 
tors,  and  that  we  should  be  wiser  to  limit  ourselves  to  saying  that  we 
counted  upon  the  new  government  loyally  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
cooperation  with  the  United  Nations  begun  by  their  predecessors. 
We  should  thereby  be  putting  on  Farrell  and  Peron  the  responsibility 
for  action  contrary  to  our  interests.  In  view  of  Mr.  Hull's  insistence, 
however,  Mr.  Eden  instructed  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  D.  Kelly, 
to  limit  his  communications  with  the  Argentine  Government  to 
matters  of  routine.1 

1  The  Prime  Minister  was  especially  anxious  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  supporting  Mr. 
Hull.  In  a  minute  of  February  27  to  Mr.  Eden  he  wrote:  'When  you  consider  the  formid 
able  questions  on  which  we  may  have  difficulty  with  the  United  States,  oil,  dollar 
balances,  shipping,  policy  to  France,  Italy,  Spain,  the  Balkans,  etc.,  I  feel  that  we  ought 
to  try  to  make  them  feel  we  are  their  friends  and  helpers  in  the  American  sphere.' 
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The  deadlock  was  unbroken  at  the  end  of  May.  Meanwhile,  under 
Peron's  impulsion,  the  Argentine  Government  continued  to  re 
organise  the  country  on  totalitarian  lines.  With  the  full  agreement  of 
the  United  States  Ambassador  (who  had  consulted  the  State  Depart 
ment)  Sir  D.  Kelly  had  a  private  discussion  with  President  Farrell  on 
the  question  of  recognition.  The  President  complained  that  the  atti 
tude  of  the  United  States  was  greatly  resented  by  the  Argentine 
people,  and  that  the  'public  orders5  given  to  him  by  the  State 
Department  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  conciliatory 
measures. 

The  Secretary  of  State  instructed  Lord  Halifax  on  June  3  to  tell 
Mr.  Hull  that  in  our  view  it  would  be  wiser  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a 
'diplomatic  victory9  over  the  Argentine  Government  and  to  concen 
trate  on  finding  a  practical  solution  by  laying  down  clear  and  definite 
terms  of  recognition.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  senior  official  of  the  State 
Department,  who  was  intending  to  submit  a  memorandum  to  Mr. 
Hull,  Lord  Halifax  waited  before  carrying  out  his  instructions.  On 
June  1 6,  however,  he  telegraphed  that  he  had  heard  in  confidence 
from  the  State  Department  that  the  United  States  Ambassador  might 
be  withdrawn  from  Buenos  Aires,  and  that  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  might  ask  us  to  withdraw  Sir  D.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Eden  therefore  instructed  Lord  Halifax  not  to  delay  any  longer 
his  representations  to  Mr.  Hull.  If  Mr.  Hull  raised  the  question  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  Ambassador,  Lord  Halifax  should  say 
'forcibly'  that  we  would  not  agree  to  withdrawal  unless  the  Argentine 
Government  committed  an  unfriendly  act  of  a  kind  which  in  normal 
circumstances  would  justify  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations.2  On  the 
night  of  June  23-4  Lord  Halifax  reported  that  Mr.  Hull  had  told 
him  that  he  was  withdrawing  the  United  States  Ambassador,  and 
hoped  that  we  would  recall  Sir  D.  Kelly.  Lord  Halifax  asked  whether 
it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  tell  the  Argentine  Government  what 
we  wanted  of  them,  with  the  implication  that  we  would  recognise 
them  if  they  met  our  wishes.  Mr.  Hull  did  not  agree.  He  said  that  the 
Argentine  Government  already  knew  what  we  wanted,  and  that  they 
were  trying  to  break  South  American  solidarity  and  to  hold  on  to 
their  German  connexions. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  inclined  to  give  way  to  Mr.  Hull.  He 
wrote  to  Mr.  Eden  again  that  we  had  cso  many  differences  open  with 
the  State  Department  at  this  moment  that  this  might  be  an  oppor- 

1  Mr.  Hull  described  Argentina  as  a  'deserter.'  The  Foreign  Office  pointed  out  there 
was  an  analogy  between  the  position  of  Argentina  in  regard  to  the  Pan- American  Union, 
and  that  of  Eire  in  regard  to  the  Commonwealth  from  which  she  obtained  protection 
and  many  other  advantages.  The  British  Government,  however,  had  decided  to  leave 
moral  judgments  in  the  matter  to  be  applied  by  others,  and  not  to  upbraid  Mr.  De  Valera 
or  put  pressure  on  him,  but,  far  from  'appeasing'  him,  to  ensure  that  Eire,  and,  if  possible, 
its  government,  made  the  maximum  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
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tunity  to  do  them  a  service.'  Mr.  Eden  replied  on  June  26  that  Mr. 
Hull's  motives  were  not  'founded  on  good  policy/  but  on  irritation 
over  his  previous  failure  and  over  attacks  on  his  policy  by  Mr. 
Sumner  Welles.  He  also  seemed  to  think  that  'being  tough  with 
neutrals'  would  help  towards  winning  the  presidential  election.  Our 
constant  support  of  Mr.  Hull  and  his  policy  had  not  earned  us  much 
thanks,  but  was  'landing  us  into  ever  deeper  trouble.'  Mr.  Hull  had 
not  consulted  us  before  recalling  the  United  States  Ambassador,  and 
in  these  circumstances  we  had  to  consider  our  interests.  'First  and 
foremost'  was  the  question  of  meat  supply.  Our  contract  with  the 
Argentine  Government  was  due  for  renewal  at  the  end  of  August.  It 
was  most  important  that  the  matter  should  be  handled  by  our  Am 
bassador,  and  that  the  political  atmosphere  should  be  as  little 
unfavourable  as  possible.  We  also  had  very  large  capital  interests  in 
Argentina  which  were  already  threatened  and  we  were  handicapped 
in  protecting  them  because  we  were  not  officially  in  relations  with  the 
government.  In  any  case  the  withdrawal  of  an  Ambassador  was 
'about  the  most  futile  diplomatic  move'  which  could  be  taken. 

On  June  28  Lord  Halifax  telegraphed  that  a  senior  official  in  the 
State  Department  said  to  him  privately  that  he  was  greatly  disturbed 
at  Mr.  Hull's  policy  towards  Argentina,  and  that  we  should  do  the 
United  States  a  valuable  service  by  refusing  to  be  rushed  into  a 
critical  decision.  President  Roosevelt,  however,  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Churchill  on  June  30  asking  that  we  should  recall  Sir  D.  Kelly  for 
consultation.  After  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Eden,  the  Prime  Minister 
replied  that  he  would  agree  to  the  recall,  but  that  he  was  acting  only 
in  response  to  the  President's  request.  He  did  not  see  what  we  ex 
pected  to  get  from  this  policy.  He  added :  'I  hope  you  will  not  mind 
my  saying,  as  is  my  duty,  that  we  ourselves  were  placed  in  an  invidious 
position  by  the  American  decision,  to  which  we  are  now  asked  to 
conform,  being  taken  without  consultation  with  us.' 

The  President  sent  on  July  6  a  telegram  of  thanks  in  which  he  said 
that,  if  we  continued  to  stand  firm,  there  was  a  good  chance  that  the 
entire  matter  would  soon  be  cleared  up.  The  Foreign  Office  thought 
this  view  'absurdly  optimistic,'  since  an  Argentine  government  which 
gave  way  to  pressure  from  the  United  States  would  at  once  be  over 
thrown.  Sir  D.  Kelly  did  not  consider  that  the  Axis  war  effort  was 
getting  any  real  assistance  from  Argentina.  He  also  believed  that  this 
was  the  view  of  the  United  States  naval  and  military  authorities.  We 
ought  therefore  to  decide  upon  what  we  regarded  as  reasonable 
terms  of  recognition,  and  put  these  terms  to  the  State  Department. 

The  Ministry  of  Food,  with  Mr.  Eden's  approval,  drew  up  a  note 
on  the  serious  consequences  which  would  follow  a  failure  to  get  a 
renewal  of  the  meat  contract.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  this  note  to 
the  President  on  July  14  with  a  covering  message  that  we  wanted  to 
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do  all  we  could  to  help  him  and  Mr.  Hull  with  the  South  American 
countries,  but  that  he  ought  to  see  the  'formidable  arguments'  put 
forward  by  the  Minister  of  Food.  We  were  importing  over  40  per  cent 
of  our  meat  ration  from  the  Argentine,  and  could  not  risk  losing  this 
source  of  supply.  Mr.  Churchill  wrote:  'The  stamina  of  the  workman 
cannot  be  maintained  on  a  lesser  diet  in  meat.  You  would  not  send 
your  soldiers  into  battle  on  the  British  Service  meat  ration,  which  is 
far  above  what  is  given  to  workmen.  Your  people  are  eating  per  head 
more  meat  and  more  poultry  than  before  the  war  while  ours  are  most 
sharply  cut.' 

The  President  replied  on  July  23  that  he  would  do  nothing  to  cut 
down  the  British  meat  supply  or  to  prevent  a  new  contract.  He 
thought,  however,  that  we  could  state  firmly  our  disapproval  of  the 
pro- Axis  sentiments  and  practises  of  the  Argentine  Government,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  get  our  meat  contract.  He  also  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  to  consider  a  statement  by  Mr.  Hull  which  was  being  sent 
through  Mr.  Winant  to  Mr.  Eden. 

On  July  27  Mr.  Hull  issued  to  the  press  a  public  indictment  of 
Argentina.  The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  the  charges  were  put 
more  strongly  than  the  facts  warranted,  and  that  Mr.  Hull  had  again 
shewn  great  lack  of  consideration  in  issuing  this  statement  without 
allowing  us  time  to  discuss  it  with  him  or  with  Sir  D.  Kelly.  We  could 
not  now  send  Sir  D.  Kelly  back  or  recognise  the  Argentine  Govern 
ment  at  least  for  some  time,  though  we  might  try  in  some  private  way 
to  make  them  behave  better  and  also  cto  lower  the  temperature  all 
round.'  We  could  not  back  Mr.  Hull  very  strongly  because  his  facts 
and  methods  were  wrong. 

At  Mr.  Eden's  suggestion,  the  Prime  Minister  on  August  2,  in  a 
review  of  the  war  situation,  referred  to  the  attitude  of  the  Argentine 
Government.1  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  Argentina  had  done 
much  of  what  we  required  of  her,  though  so  slowly  and  grudgingly 
that  she  deserved  no  credit.  They  suggested  that  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  should  be  asked  to  state  what  injury  Argentina  had 
caused  to  the  United  Nations  and  what  assistance  she  could  now 
provide.  We  should  not  send  our  Ambassador  back,  or  recognise 
the  Argentine  Government  until  we  had  discussed  the  situation  with 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Churchill,  in  a  message  of  August  23  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  hoped  that  the  United  States,  having  said  in  public  what 
they  thought  of  the  Argentine  Government,  would  now  'ignore  them 
for  a  good  many  weeks,  thus  giving  both  of  us  an  opportunity  to 
examine  a  common  policy,  and  the  Argentines  a  chance  to  mend 

1  The  Prime  Minister's  words  were:  *We  must  all  feel  deep  regret  that  in  this  testing-time 
for  nations,  she  [Argentina]  has  not  seen  fit  to  declare  herself  wholeheartedly,  unmistak 
ably,  and  with  no  reserve  or  qualification  whatsoever,  on  the  side  of  freedom,  godliness 
and  decent  humanity.* 
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their  ways,  which  they  can  never  do  under  the  glare  of  public 
indictment.' 

Here,  on  the  British  side,  the  matter  rested,  as  far  as  the  political 
issue  was  concerned,  until  Mr.  Hull's  resignation.  Mr.  Stettinius  then 
met  the  wishes  of  the  other  Latin  American  States  by  taking  a  more 
conciliatory  line.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  a  private  agreement  was 
made  with  the  Argentine  leaders  on  the  question  of  recognition.  On 
April  9,  1945,  the  Argentine  Government,  which  had  declared  war 
on  Germany  on  March  27,  was  officially  recognised  by  the  United 
States  Government.1 

Meanwhile,  in  the  last  few  months  of  1944,  there  were  further  differ 
ences  with  the  State  Department  over  the  question  of  a  British  meat 
contract.  The  British  Government  had  taken  the  President's  tele 
gram  of  July  23  to  mean  that  there  were  no  American  objections  to 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  meat  contract.  The  Prime  Minister  had  in 
fact  telegraphed  on  August  23  to  the  President  that  we  were  going 
ahead  with  the  negotiations  and  hoped  that  nothing  would  happen  to 
hazard  them.2  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  replied  on  August  26  that  he  had 
no  doubt  that  a  satisfactory  contract  would  be  arranged.  The 
Ministry  of  Food  therefore  asked  the  Argentine  negotiators  in  London 
to  find  out  whether  their  Government  would  be  interested  in  a  four- 
year  contract. 

At  the  Quebec  Conference,  however,  the  Americans  asked  us  not 
to  conclude  a  contract  even  for  two  years.  Mr.  Hull  spoke  contemp 
tuously  of  the  'petty  commercial  advantages  of  a  long-term  bargain 
with  a  fascist  government,'  but  the  reasons  on  the  British  side  for 
wanting  the  contract  were  unchanged.  If  we  lost  the  Argentine  supplies 
altogether,  our  small  meat  ration  would  be  reduced  by  some  two- 
thirds.  If  we  refused  a  contract,  the  Argentine  Government  would 
not  be  embarrassed—as  Mr.  Hull  argued— because  other  purchasers 
would  come  in.  The  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  French  Governments  (who 
had  gold  at  their  disposal)  were  anxious  to  buy,  and  prices  would 
therefore  be  raised.  We  could  not  hold  off  these  Governments  in 
definitely;  we  had  told  them  of  our  intention  to  purchase  the  whole 
supply  on  a  long-term  basis,  and  to  allocate  shares  to  the  liberated 
European  countries. 

The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  Mr.  Hull,  since  he  knew  these 
facts,  had  no  right  to  put  pressure  on  us.  On  the  other  hand  we 
could  not  forget  the  great  debt  which  we  owed  him  for  his  support.* 

1  See  also  below,  p.  532,  note  3. 

2  The  United  States  Government  had  frozen  Argentine  gold  assets  in  the  United  States 
on  August  1 6, 1944. 

3  One  Foreign  Office  comment  at  this  time  was  that  dealing  with  Mr.  Hull  was  like 
attempting  to  deal  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  old  age. 
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The  Prime  Minister,  as  before,  thought  that  we  ought  to  do  our 
utmost  to  fall  in  with  American  wishes.  He  suggested  to  the  War 
Cabinet  on  October  4  that  we  should  state  the  whole  case  again  to 
Mr.  Hull,  and  say  that  we  would  delay  signing  the  contract  until 
after  the  American  elections,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  telegraphed  that  he 
hoped  we  should  continue  only  on  a  month-to-month  basis  and  not 
conclude  a  long-term  contract.  The  Prime  Minister  replied  on 
October  13  that  he  had  given  instructions  that  no  long-term  contract 
should  be  negotiated  during  the  next  two  months.*  The  Ministry  of 
Food,  however,  before  they  knew  of  these  instructions,  had  already 
discussed  with  the  Argentine  representatives  the  reply  of  their  Govern 
ment  to  the  proposal  made  to  them  in  August.  The  Ministry  now 
held  up  further  discussion;  since  there  was  a  serious  risk  that  a  refusal 
to  do  so  would  endanger  the  success  of  the  large  economic  and 
financial  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  they  finally  agreed  to 
continue  for  another  half  year  on  a  month-to-month  basis. 


L  The  Prime  Minister  was  in  Moscow  at  this  time. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

British  relations  with  China  from  1941  to  the  end  of 

the  war 

The  background  of  Anglo-Chinese  relations  in  1941-2 :  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek* s  support  of  the  Indian  Congress  Party. 

DURING  the  year  before  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  the  British  Government  remained  unable  to  give  much 
help  to  China.  The  Chinese  indeed  were  doing  very  little 
to  help  themselves.  They  had  little  contact  with  the  Japanese  armies, 
and  took  no  organised  offensive  action  against  them.  American 
observers  reported  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  demands  for  more 
war  material  were  being  made  not  for  use  against  Japan  but  to  secure 
the  Chinese  Government  against  insurrection  after  Allied  pressure 
had  forced  the  Japanese  out  of  China.  Although  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek  himself  retained  wide  personal  support,  the  incompetence 
and  corruption  of  the  Chinese  Government  had  lost  it  all  disin 
terested  loyalty.  There  seemed  no  chance  of  improvement  during  the 
war.  A  British  mission  sent  in  September,  1941,  to  advise  on  the 
economic  and  financial  situation  reported  that  Ministers  and  officials 
could  not  cope  with  problems  of  reform,  and  that  British  and  Ameri 
can  financial  aid  had  no  lasting  results.  The  United  States  Military 
Mission  sent  to  China  in  August,  1941,  was  equally  pessimistic  about 
the  army;  American  experts  who  reported  on  the  inefficiency  with 
which  the  Chinese  were  handling  traffic  on  the  Burma  Road  found 
their  recommendations  largely  ignored. 

The  Chinese  were  hoping,  obviously,  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  would  be  involved  in  war  with  Japan,  but  the  imme 
diate  consequences  were  more  than  disappointing.  For  a  time  at  least 
the  military  position  became  worse,  and  the  prospects  of  relief  were 
more  distant  owing  to  the  known  Anglo-American  intention  of 
concentrating  on  the  defeat  of  Germany  before  the  defeat  of  Japan. 
The  background  of  Anglo-Chinese  relations  during  1942  was,  in  fact, 
a  long  series  of  Allied  discussions  over  strategy  in  the  Far  East.  These 
difficult  problems  of  priorities,  especially  in  the  allocation  of  supplies, 
the  decision  on  the  areas  to  be  chosen  for  the  grand  attack  against 
Japan,  and  the  choice  of  military  commanders  for  this  attack  were 
outside  the  business  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  Foreign  Office,  however,  was  concerned  on  the  political  side 
with  trying  to  meet  General  Chiang  Kai-shek's  many  complaints  and 
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suspicions  of  British  policy,  and  of  explaining  why  it  was  not  possible 
to  satisfy  his  many  demands.  Thus,  after  a  special  visit  of  General 
Wavell  and  Major-General  Brett,  of  the  United  States  Army,  to 
Chungking  on  December  22,  1941,  the  Foreign  Office  had  informa 
tion  that  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  been  much  disappointed  at 
the  British  refusal  to  discuss  with  him  the  general  strategy  of  the  war. 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek  complained  to  President  Roosevelt  about 
British  unwillingness  to  accept  Chinese  help.  General  Wavell  tele 
graphed  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  Chinese—and  especially  Mr. 
T.  V.  Soong  in  Washington— were  not  giving  an  accurate  account  of 
the  facts,  and  the  Prime  Minister  promised  to  give  a  correct  version 
to  the  President.  Even  so,  the  Foreign  Office  thought  that  we  ought 
to  take  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  more  into  our  confidence,  though 
we  had  to  be  on  our  guard  about  military  information  because  there 
were  many  Japanese  spies  in  Chungking,  and  the  Japanese  were 
probably  able  to  decipher  Chinese  code  telegrams.  We  might  also 
make  more  sympathetic  public  statements  about  the  Chinese.  We 
need  not  accept  their  own  fantastic  claims  about  their  military  activity 
—when  they  were  doing  little  or  nothing— but  we  might  emphasize 
their  refusal  to  accept  defeat,  and  our  intention  to  secure  full  Chinese 
independence  at  the  end  of  the  war.  We  knew  that  they  had  a 
genuine  fear  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Germany,  we  might  make  a 
compromise  peace  with  Japan  at  their  expense. 

The  Foreign  Office  was  hardly  less  concerned  to  prevent  Far 
Eastern  questions  from  bringing  serious  disharmony  into  Anglo- 
American  relations.  The  British  military  view  was  that  the  diversion 
of  resources  on  a  large  scale  to  China  was  not  the  best  way  to  bring 
about  the  defeat  of  Japan.  The  Foreign  Office  also  were  not  hopeful 
about  the  domestic  prospects  of  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the 
Kuomiiitang  after  the  war.  They  did  not  regard  China  as  likely  to  be 
an  effective  Great  Power  in  the  near  future;  they  also  doubted 
whether— in  the  improbable  event  of  a  rapid  recovery  and  unifica 
tion—China  would  become  a  stabilising  influence  in  Asia.  The 
chances  were  rather  that  the  aggressive  nationalism  of  Japan  would 
be  succeeded  by  an  equally  aggressive  nationalism  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese. 

The  American  public— and  the  President— took  a  different  view. 
They  tended  to  regard  the  contribution  which  China  could  make  to 
an  Allied  victory  as  hardly  less  than  the  contribution  of  the  British 
Empire.  They  expected  a  quick  Chinese  recovery,  and  assumed  a 
friendly  cooperation  between  China  and  the  western  Powers,  and 
especially  the  United  States,  in  maintaining  peace  and  stability  in 
Asia.  Hence  they  paid  more  attention  to  demands  from  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek  for  a  large  share  in  Allied  resources  which,  in 
the  British  view,  could  be  better  used  elsewhere.  They  attributed 
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British  opposition  not  to  an  impartial  assessment  of  the  facts, 
but  to  an  attempt  to  'write  down3  China  in  the  interests  of  British 
imperialism. 

General  Chiang  Kai-shek  made  matters  difficult  in  1942  owing  to 
his  efforts— which  might  in  turn  have  had  repercussions  on  Anglo- 
American  relations— to  interfere  in  the  Indian  political  situation  and 
even  to  suggest  American-Chinese  mediation.  General  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  proposed,  towards  the  end  of  January,  1942,  that  he  should  pay 
a  short  unofficial  visit  to  India  and  Burma,  partly  for  military  dis 
cussions,  and  partly  to  try  to  persuade  Mr.  Gandhi  and  Mr.  Nehru 
to  cooperate  against  Japan.  The  Government  of  India  did  not  object 
to  this  visit,  though  there  was  a  certain  awkwardness  about  the  pro 
posal  that  the  Head  of  the  Chinese  State  should  intervene  between 
the  Government  of  India  and  private  individuals  who  had  hitherto 
refused  cooperation. 

The  War  Cabinet  suggested  that  the  Viceroy  should  invite  Mr. 
Gandhi,  Mr.  Nehru,  and  Mr.  Jinnah  to  meet  General  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  At  first  the  General  did  not  want  them  to  come  to  Delhi.  Mr. 
Churchill  telegraphed  a  personal  message  to  him  before  he  left 
Chungking  suggesting  that  a  visit  to  Mr.  Nehru  and  Mr.  Gandhi, 
except  by  arrangements  with  the  Viceroy,  would  be  misunderstood 
in  Great  Britain  and  throughout  the  Empire.  The  Foreign  Office,  and 
the  Viceroy,  were  more  inclined  to  let  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  do 
as  he  wished,  but  he  did  not  object  to  meeting  Mr.  Nehru  in  Delhi. 
Mr.  Gandhi,  after  refusing  to  come  to  Delhi,  decided  to  meet  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek  on  the  latter's  way  home  through  Calcutta.  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  however,  failed  to  understand  either  the  British 
plan  for  India  or  the  seriousness  of  the  Hindu-Moslem  problem.* 
Chinese  politicians  cared  little  for  the  rights  of  minorities  in  China  or 
elsewhere.  They  regarded  the  Indian  Congress  party  as  the  'natural* 
ally  of  the  Kuomintang,  and  expected  them  to  gain  power,  as  the 
Kuomintang  had  done,  by  absorbing  the  State.  Furthermore  a  'Con 
gress  India'  would  be  a  convenient  neighbour,  not  strong  enough  to 
interfere  in  Chinese  affairs,  or  even  to  stop  a  certain  amount  of 
expansion  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 

The  Foreign  Office  tried  to  get  an  accurate  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  Hindu-Moslem  dispute  to  General  Chiang  Kai-shek,  but  he 
remained  convinced  that  the  responsibility  for  preventing  a  settle 
ment  lay  entirely  with  the  British  Government.  At  the  end  of  July, 
1942,  Mr.  T.  V.  Soong  told  Sir  R.  L  Campbell  (in  Lord  Halifax's 
absence)  that  he  had  given  a  message  from  General  Chiang  Kai-shek 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  suggesting  that  the  United  Nations  (other  than 
Great  Britain)  might  'underwrite5  British  promises  to  India,  and  thus 

1  The  Chinese  tended  to  equate  Indians  and  Hindus,  since  the  same  Chinese  term 
covered  them* 
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make   possible   a   compromise   arrangement   between   the  British 
Government  and  Congress  for  the  period  of  the  war.1 

General  Chiang  Kai-shek  also  sent  telegrams  to  Mr.  Gandhi,  Mr. 
Nehru,  and  Mr.  Azad.  He  asked  Sir  H.  Seymour  to  let  the  Viceroy 
know  of  these  telegrams,  and  to  request  that  a  Chinese  Commissioner 
should  deliver  them  in  person,  and  see  Mr.  Nehru,  if  possible  alone. 
The  Viceroy  replied  on  August  14  that  he  could  not  allow  the  mess 
ages  to  be  conveyed.  He  pointed  out  that  the  attitude  of  General  and 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek2  was  already  much  resented  in  Moslem 
circles,  and  that  Chinese  interference  in  Indian  domestic  politics 
would  be  as  intolerable  as  British  attempts  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
politics  of  Chungking. 

Mr.  Eden  instructed  Sir  H.  Seymour  to  explain  why  an  agree 
ment  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Indian  Congress 
would  not  solve  the  problem  of  India.  The  Congress  had  rejected  Sir 
S.  Cripps'  proposals,  which  might  have  led  to  a  settlement,  and  was 
now  asking  the  British  Government  to  allow  British  troops  to  be  used 
as  the  mercenaries  of  a  Hindu  raj.  In  view  of  the  stubbornness  with 
which  General  and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  held  to  their  opinions, 
the  Prime  Minister  sent  to  the  General  a  personal  message  explaining 
why  the  British  Government  and  the  Government  of  India  could  not 
accept  proposals  for  Chinese-American  mediation.3  This  message 
pointed  out  the  elementary  facts  about  the  very  large  number  of 
Indians— including  95,000,000  Moslems  and  45,000,000  'Untouch 
ables'—not  represented  by  Congress.  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  it  was  a 
wise  rule  for  Allies  not  to  interfere  in  each  other's  domestic  affairs. 
We  respected  the  sovereign  rights  of  China,  and  had  abstained  from 
comment  even  when  the  differences  between  the  Kuomintang  and 
the  Communists  were  most  acute.  We  therefore  hoped  that  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek  would  not  be  drawn  into  political  correspondence 
with  the  Indian  Congress  or  with  individuals  trying  to  paralyse  the 

1  On  August  1 1,  1942,  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  told  Sir  H.  Seymour*  that  the  Indian 
leaders  might  go  over  to  the  Japanese  if  they  could  not  count  upon  sympathy  from  the 
United  Nations.  He  still  thought  Congress  to  be  at  the  centre  of  the  problem,  and  believed 
American  mediation  to  be  the  only  solution.  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  also  sent  messages 
to  the  President  protesting  against  the  internment  of  the  Congress  leaders.  The  President 
sent  these  messages  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Churchill  replied  that  the  Government  of 
India  (there  was  at  this  time  only  one  British  member  on  the  Viceroy's  Council)  were 
the^best  judges  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Roosevelt  telegraphed  that  he  had  already  told  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek  that  he  did  not  think  it  Vise  or  expedient'  to  consider  any  of  the  steps 
which  the  General  had  proposed,  but  that  he  would  be  glad  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
hirn 'with  regard  to  this  or  any  other  questions  which  affect  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
Nations.'  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  had  given  this  answer  because 
otherwise  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  might  have  acted  on  his  own  initiative.  For  the  text 
of  the  President's  message  to  Mr.  Churchill,  see  Churchilll,  IV,  456. 

*  Sir  H.  Seymour  succeeded  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  as  Ambassador  at  Chungking  in 
February,  1942. 

2  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  also  sent  messages. 

8  The  Prime  Minister  was  in  Egypt  at  this  time,  and  sent  the  draft  of  his  message  for 
consideration  by  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  India  Office. 
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war  effort  of  the  Government  of  India  and  to  disturb  peace  and  order. 
Mr.  Churchill  said  that  no  British  Government  of  which  he  was  head, 
or  a  member,  could  accept  American  mediation  on  a  matter  affecting 
British  sovereign  rights,  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  unwilling 
to  make  any  proposal  for  mediation.  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  told 
Sir  H.  Seymour  on  September  23  that  he  had  received  the  Prime 
Minister's  message.  He  said  no  more  about  the  subject,  and  Sir  H. 
Seymour  hoped  that  he  would  leave  it  alone  for  the  time. 


Chinese  request  for  a  British  loan:  refusal  of  the  British  terms:  the  treaty  of 
January  //,  1943,  for  the  surrender  of  extra-territorial  rights. 

Another  serious  difficulty  with  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  arose  out  of 
a  request  by  him  in  December,  1941,  for  a  loan  of  £100,000,000  from 
Great  Britain,  and  500,000,000  dollars  from  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  this  loan  was  domestic  and  political,  since  the  Chinese 
Government  could  not  spend  so  large  an  amount  on  foreign  pur 
chases  during  the  war.  They  were  already  receiving  war  material  on 
Lend-Lease  terms,  and  the  possibilities  of  transport  were  limited. 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek  admitted  that  he  wanted  the  loan  to  sup 
port  the  Chinese  currency,  and  to  improve  morale  by  showing  that 
the  British  and  Americans  had  confidence  in  the  future  of  China. 

The  United  States  Government  obtained  the  approval  of  Congress 
on  February  2,  1942,  for  a  loan  of  500,000,000  dollars;  the  British 
Government  could  not  offer  more  than  £50,000,000.  The  terms  of  the 
American  loan  were  unconditional;  the  British  loan  was  for  war 
purposes  only,  and  in  the  sterling  area,  though  £10,000,000  would 
be  available  for  guaranteeing  an  internal  war  loan.  In  view  of  the 
British  financial  position,  the  British  Government  could  not  under 
take  any  wider  commitments  involving  a  large  expenditure  of  sterling 
by  China  after  the  war.  Dr.  Kung,  the  Chinese  Finance  Minister,* 
was  unwilling  to  accept  these  terms.3 


During  the  negotiations  over  a  loan  the  Foreign  Office  had  been 
considering  whether  to  offer  a  treaty  to  China  for  the  abrogation  of 

1  The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  Dr.  Kung's  administration  of  Chinese  finances 
was  as  unfortunate  for  China  as  his  influence  upon  his  brother-in-law,  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

*  The  negotiations  dragged  on  unsuccessfully  throughout  1 942 ;  they  were  revived 
towards  the  end  of  1943,  and  an  agreement  finally  reached  on  May  a,  1944.  The  terms 
were  those  upon  which  the  British  Government  had  felt  bound  to  insist  throughout  the 
negotiations. 
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British  extra-territorial  rights.1  They  decided  in  April,  1942,  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  make  an  offer  of  this  kind  until  the  military 
situation  had  improved.  The  State  Department  agreed  with  this  view 
at  the  time,  but  early  in  September  thought  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  reason  for  delay.  The  two  Governments  made  a  joint  announce 
ment  of  their  intentions  on  October  g.2  The  British  draft  treaty  was 
presented  to  the  Chinese  Government  on  October  30.  The  effect, 
however,  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  Foreign  Office  had  hoped. 
The  Chinese  accepted  the  surrender  of  privileges  made  to  them. 
They  asked  also  for  the  termination  of  the  lease  to  the  British  Govern 
ment  of  the  Kowloon  territory  adjacent  to  Hong  Kong.3  They  refused 
at  first  to  accept  a  treaty  which  did  not  include  a  statement  of  British 
intention  to  surrender  the  territory.  Finally  they  agreed  not  to  raise 
the  question  in  connexion  with  the  treaty,  though  they  reserved  their 
right  to  bring  it  forward  later. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  treaty  was  signed  on  January  u,  1943.*  The 
Chinese  made  the  most  of  this  legal  acknowledgment  of  their  changed 
relationship  with  the  west,  and  of  the  American  insistence  on  giving 
them  the  status  of  a  Great  Power.  They  no  longer  had  any  doubt 
whether  they  were  on  the  winning  side;  the  expulsion  of  the  Japanese 
from  China  was  now  only  a  matter  of  time.  General  Chiang  Kai-shek 
tried  to  get  full  practical  recognition  of  this  new  equality.  He  put 
forward  his  claims  with  more  vehemence  in  the  hope  of  diverting 
attention  from  the  domestic  weakness  of  his  Government.  Under  Dr. 
Kung's  mismanagement  the  financial  situation  was  entirely  out  of 
control;  prices  in  1943  were  200  times  those  of  1937.  The  provincial 
governors  in  the  area  under  Kuomintang  control  were  disregarding 
the  central  authority,  though  they  were  no  less  inefficient  and  cor- 
nipt.  The  Kuomintang  army,  which  lived  largely  on  the  country, 
was  almost  as  great  a  burden  to  the  peasants  as  the  Japanese.  The 
leaders  in  Chungking  had  no  intention  of  using  this  army  against  the 
Japanese;  they  were  already  diverting  a  large  number  of  the  better 

1  This  question  had  been  in  abeyance  since  1931.  Negotiations  had  then  been  in  pro 
g-ess  since  1929  and,  except  for  an  article  concerning  certain  reserved  areas,  the  main 
features  of  a  draft  treaty  had  been  agreed.  The  negotiations  were  discontinued  after  the 
Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria,  since  the  Chinese  Government  were  not  likely  to  be 

t  iv  fi  ^T?  V^  Thue  J?me  Minister  stated  in  the  House  °f  Commons  on 
J  Yu  £  94#-  <*'  When  ?eace  had  been  restored  in  the  Far  East>  the  British  Government 
would  be  willing  <to  negotiate  ...  the  abolition  of  extra-territorial  rights,  the  renSnof 
concessions  and  the  revision  of  treaties  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  and  equality.'  Mr  .Eden 

cSGov^rnSmenrnt  ^  ^  '  ''  I941'  "^  °n  Jdy  4  SCnt  *  n°te  *  this  effe't  to  the 


mmThe  ^.^f^611*  was  m^e  in  China  on  October  10,  the  Chinese  'National  Day' 
commemorating  the  military  rising  which  was  the  first  stage  in  the  revolution  of  191  1 

f°r  "  years  under  ^  AnSlo-Chinese  Convention  of 


4  The  American-Chinese  treaty  was  signed  on  the  same  day.  The  British 

held  backowing  to 
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trained  troops  to  ward  off  any  further  advance  by  the  Communists 
in  the  north. 

The  Chinese  demands  were  concerned  for  the  most  part  with 
supplies  and  military  plans,  and  were  settled  at  discussions  in  which 
the  Foreign  Office  took  no  direct  part.  The  interest  of  the  Foreign 
Office  was  indeed,  as  before,  in  preventing  Chinese  importunity  from 
disturbing  Anglo-American  relations,  and  in  trying  to  stop  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek  (and,  even  more  so,  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
during  her  long  stay  in  the  United  States)  from  misrepresenting  the 
situation  in  India.i  The  Foreign  Office  were  also  disturbed  at  the 
large  claims  which  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  putting  forward 
for  Chinese  influence  and  territorial  dominion  after  the  war.  They 
could  not  agree  with  President  Roosevelt's  view,  in  his  conversations 
with  Mr.  Eden  in  March,  1943,  that  China  had  no  aggressive  or 
imperialistic  ambitions.2 


1  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  addressed  the  United  States  Congress  in  February,  1943. 
She  spoke  strongly  against  the  view  that  the  defeat  of  Hitler  was  the  first  concern  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Lord  Halifax  reported  at  the  time  that  there  was  a  risk 
of  Congress  being  swept  on  a  wave  of  public  emotion  into  making  promises  to  China 
which,  in  view  of  the  shifting  situation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fulfil.  At  the  end  of  April, 
1943,  Lord  Halifax  was  instructed,  at  the  request  of  the  Viceroy  of  India,  to  protest  to 
Mr.  Soong  about  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek's  public  criticism  of  British  action  in  India, 
and  to  point  out  that  we  had  taken  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  any  public  criticism  of  the 
deplorable;  dissensions  in  China  between  Communists  and  Nationalists  which  were 
preventing  a  united  Chinese  war  effort. 

*  General  Chiang  Kai-shek's  book,  'China's  Destiny,'  was  first  published  in  March, 
1943.  The  publication  in  May,  1943,  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  India  of  a 
translation  of  the  book  was  postponed  owing— according  to  reports— to  fear  of  hostile 
foreign  criticism.  The  main  theme  of  the  book  was  that  the  'unequal  treaties'  imposed 
by  foreign  Powers  had  been  responsible  for  the  misfortunes  of  China  during  the  last 
hundred  ytkars.  In  a  revised  edition,  published  in  January,  1944,  some  of  these  denuncia 
tions  of  foreign  action  were  toned  down,  and  the  Chinese  were  advised  to  'abstain  from 
raking  up  past  things  and  harbouring  old  hatreds.' 

A  Foreign  Oflic<*  note  (in  February,  1944)  on  the  book  called  attention  to  a  criticism 
from  a  Chinese  Communist  writer  pointing  out  that  the  'unequal  treaties  were  the 
result,  and  not  the  cause  of  Chinese  rottenness.' 

The  Foreign  Oflice  also  noted  that  General  Chiang  Kai-shek,  notwithstanding  his 
views  about  'self-determination  in  Asia,'  claimed  that  Tibet  and  Mongolia  were  necessary 
to  China  for  h«T  defence,  and  that  *no  area'  could  *of  its  own  accord  assume  the  form  of 
independence/ 

In  July,  1943,  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Information  published  a  map  which  included 
all  northern  Burma  as  undisputed  Chinese  territory.  The  Government  of  India  were  also 
concerned  with  the  possibility  of  Chinese  aggression  against  Tibet,  The  view  of  the  British 
Government  and  of  the  Government  of  India  was  that  the  Chinese  Government,  while 
maintaining  suzerainty  over  Tibet,  had  recognised  the  de  facto  autonomy  of  the  country 
since  the  fall  of  the  Manchu  Empire.  The  Chinese  Government  denied  any  hostile 
intention  but  claimed  that  Tibet  was  Chinese  territory  and  that  the  movement  of  Chinese 
troops  on  the  border  of  the  country  was  a  domestic  matter.  The  United  States  Government 
does  not  appear  to  have  questioned  this  claim. 

Fa 
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(iii) 

The  drift  towards  civil  war  in  China :  inability  of  the  British  Government  to 
take  steps  towards  bringing  about  an  agreement  between  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  Chinese  Communists. 

From  the  end  of  1943  there  were  few  diplomatic  exchanges  with  the 
Chinese  Government.  The  Americans  had  taken  over  practical  respon 
sibility  for  the  relations  between  China  and  the  Allies,  and  there  was 
little  for  the  British  Government  to  do  in  the  matter.  The  Foreign 
Office  regarded  with  the  deepest  anxiety  the  increasing  disintegration 
of  the  Kuomintang  and  the  growing  strength  of  the  Communists. 
During  and  after  the  late  summer  of  1943  these  communist  demands 
went  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  compromise,  even  though  they  were 
still  put  in  a  polite  form  and,  at  least,  nominally,  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  a  united  government  and  military  command.  Negotia 
tions  between  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Communists  con 
tinued  throughout  1944,  without  any  agreement,  and  there  seemed 
little  chance  of  avoiding  civil  war  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Japanese. 

The  Secretary  of  State  asked  Sir  H.  Seymour  in  October,  1944, 
whether  he  thought  it  desirable  for  the  British  Government  to  try  to 
establish  direct  contact  with  the  Communists  in  an  attempt  to  recon 
cile  them  with  the  Kuomintang.i  Sir  H.  Seymour  gave  a  pessimistic 
answer.  He  thought  that  the  Kuomintang  was  altogether  discredited, 
and  regarded  mainly  as  an  organisation  for  distributing  lucrative 
posts.  The  military  command  was  'childishly  incompetent,'  and  the 
high  fighting  value  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  merely  wasted.  The  Com 
munists  knew  the  strength  of  their  position  and  would  not  make  any 
vital  surrender  to  the  Government.  Sir  H.  Seymour  did  not  think 
that  we  could  do  anything  to  promote  an  agreement.  We  had  told 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek  at  the  time  of  his  intervention  in  Indian 
affairs  that  we  did  not  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  China.  The 
Americans  were  trying  to  bring  about  a  modus  vivendi,  though  the 
chances  were  not  good.2 

The  Foreign  Office  also  saw  no  opportunity  for  British  mediation. 
They  wanted  closer  Anglo-American  cooperation  in  China,  but 
realised  that  American  opinion  generally— including  official  opinion 

1  The  Foreign  Office  also  wanted  to  get  more  information  about  the  Communists.  They 
received  a  number  of  reports  from  unofficial  British  sympathisers  with  the  Communists, 
but  these  reports  were  superficial  and  in  general  unsatisfactory. 

2  In  June,  1944,  the  President  sent  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  who  was  then  Vice-President,, 
to  discuss  with  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  with  the  Com 
munists,  and  also  of  a  Chinese-Russian  agreement  which  would  secure  the  Chinese 
Government  from  Russian  support  of  the  Communists.  In  August  ihe  President  sent  two 
more  personal  representatives,  General  Hurley  and  Mr.  Nelson,  to  China;  their  immediate 
purpose  was  to  try  to  settle  the  dispute  between  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  General. 
Stilwell. 
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—continued  to  distrust  British  motives,  and  to  regard  them  as  incom 
patible  with  American  ideas  about  the  future  of  Asiatic  peoples. 
Thus  in  December,  1944,  the  Foreign  Office  received  a  note  from  the 
United  States  Embassy  to  the  effect  that  the  President  expected  the 
United  States  to  be  consulted  about  any  arrangements  for  south 
east  Asia.  The  reason  for  this  note  appeared  to  be  that  the  State 
Department  had  heard  reports  that  the  British  and  Dutch—and  possi 
bly  also  the  French— might  have  come  to  an  agreement.  We  had  in 
fact  made  no  agreements  with  the  Dutch  or  the  French  about  the 
Far  East ;  the  only  agreement  under  consideration  was  one  with  the 
Dutch  about  civil  affairs  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  was 
already  known  to  the  Americans.  At  the  meeting  in  Malta  before  the 
Yalta  Conference,  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Stettinius  had  a  short  dis 
cussion  about  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Eden  mentioned  reports  that  the 
President  doubted  whether  the  British  Government  really  wanted 
Chinese  unity.  He  explained  that  we  were  most  anxious  to  see  a 
strong  and  united  China  after  the  war.  Mr.  Stettinius  said  that  he 
had  not  heard  any  reports  about  the  President's  doubts,  and  that  he 
hoped  that  the  British  and  Soviet  Governments  would  do  everything 
possible  to  help  in  securing  an  agreement  between  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  Communists. 

The  President  did  not  bring  the  British  Delegation  at  Yalta  into  his 
talks  with  Stalin  about  the  terms  of  Russian  entry  into  the  war  with 
Japan.  The  Prime  Minister  signed  the  agreement  reached  in  these 
discussions,  though  he  regarded  the  terms  as  primarily  an  affair 
between  the  Americans  and  the  Russians  for  which  the  British  Gover- 
ment  took  no  responsibility.  1  Here  indeed  the  matter  ended  from  the 
British  point  of  view.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that,  although,  if 
asked,  we  should  support  American  plans  for  a  settlement  between 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Communists,  British  participation 
would  not  affect  the  result,  and  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find 
terms  of  settlement  acceptable  both  to  the  Russians  and  the  Americans. 
There  was  indeed  a  risk  of  transforming  the  Kuomintang-Communist 
dispute  into  an  argument  between  the  major  Allies.  Furthermore  the 
Americans  seemed  still  to  be  more  suspicious  of  British  than  of 
Russian  policy.  General  Hurley,  who  had  been  appointed  United 
States  Ambassador  at  Chungking,  in  February,  1945,  was  recalled  to 
Washington  for  consultation,  and  returned  through  London  in  April. 
He  arrived  in  London  on  April  4,  and  left  on  April  7.  Owing  to  his 
many  American  engagements  he  had  not  much  time  to  discuss 
matters  with  British  officials,  but  he  saw  the  Prime  Minister  once  and 
Mr.  Eden  twice,  and  also  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
He  told  the  latter  that,  after  conversations  with  M.  Molotov  and 
others  in  Moscow,  he  had  established  that  the  Chinese  Communists 

1  See  below,  pp.  486-7. 
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were  not  really  Communists,  and  were  not  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  that  the  Russians  wanted  to  establish  good  rela 
tions  with  the  Chinese  Government.  On  the  other  hand  he  warned 
the  Foreign  Office  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  United  States 
that  American  assistance  should  not  be  made  available  for  the  re 
covery  of  British  colonial  territory.  General  Hurley  put  this  point  to 
the  Prime  Minister  in  the  slightly  different  form  that  Lend-Lease 
material  should  not  be  used  for  the  recovery  of  colonial  territory.  He 
also  mentioned  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  question  of  the  return  of 
Hongkong  to  the  Chinese  Government.1 

General  Hurley  went  on  to  Moscow,  and  again  left  there  with  the 
impression  that  Stalin  had  given  him  a  promise  of  support  for 
American  policy  in  China,  and  was  willing  to  continue  to  recognise 
the  National  Government  under  the  leadership  of  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  Mr.  Kennan,  who  was  (in  Mr.  Harriman's  absence)  United 
States  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Moscow,  took  a  different  view  of  Stalin's 
words,  and  thought  that  he  (Stalin)  had  kept  himself  free  to  argue 
that  unity  was  possible  only  if  far-reaching  concessions  were  made  to 
the  Communists,  including  strong  representation  in  the  central 
government.  The  Foreign  Office  also  thought  that  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment  wanted  to  secure—through  communist  representation— an  in 
fluence  at  Chungking  equal  to  that  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  that 
otherwise  they  would  not  work  for  Chinese  unity  under  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Later  events  were  to  show  only  too  clearly  the 
accuracy  of  this  forecast. 


1  The  Prime  Minister  refused  to  discuss  this  question,  and  said  that  he  was  prepared 
to  take  all  the  'Lend-Lease  pistols  and  weapons'  away  from  the  British  forces  in  Hongkong 
and  supply  them  again  from  Great  Britain  after  the  defeat  of  the  Germans.  The  Prime 
Minister  described  General  Hurley  as  'rather  an  old-world  American  figure.' 


CHAPTER  XXV 

The  definition  of  allied  war  aims,  and  proposals  for 

the  post-war  organisation  of  security,  from  the  Atlantic 

Charter  to  the  Teheran  Conference 


The  definition  of  Allied  war  aims:  the  Atlantic  Charter:  the  Declaration  of 
the  United  Nations. 

THE  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  did  not  regain  at 
once  the  military  initiative  for  the  Allies,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
great  victories  won  by  the  Germans  and  Japanese  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  19425  it  was  possible,  in  M.  Reynaud's  words  of 
June,  1940,  eto  see  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.'  One  consequence  of 
American  belligerency  was  that  the  two  western  democracies  could 
be  more  definite  about  their  proposals  for  the  security  of  the  world 
after  they  had  defeated  their  enemies. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  the  Foreign  Office  thought  it  imposs 
ible  to  give  any  precise  definition  of  Allied  intentions.  No  one  could 
forecast  what  the  position  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  would  be  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  or  what  territorial  changes  would  be  desirable  or 
practicable.  After  the  failure  of  the  German  plans  of  invasion,  Great 
Britain  and  the  Allies  could  affirm  more  convincingly  to  the  world  at 
large  their  intention  to  fight  on  until  victory.  The  initiative  in  a 
statement  of  war  aims,  however,  came,  largely  for  domestic  reasons, 
from  the  United  States,  and  before  American  entry  into  the  war. 

During  his  meetings  with  Mr.  Churchill  on  board  ship  in  Placentia 
Bay,  Newfoundland,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  at  dinner  on  August  9,  1941, 
that  he  wanted  to  issue,  with  a  communique^  about  the  meeting,  a 
joint  declaration  of  the  broad  principles  'which  animate  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  at  this  fateful  time.'  Mr.  Churchill  gave  the 
President  a  tentative  draft  of  a  declaration  on  August  10,1  and  on  the 
following  day  Mr.  Roosevelt  produced  a  revised  draft  which  was 
taken  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Churchill  then  telegraphed  for  the  views  of  the  War  Cabinet 
on  the  draft.-  The  War  Cabinet  met  in  the  evening  of  August  1  1  and 


1  For  the  text  of  this  draft,  see  Churchill,  III,  385-6.  The  draft  was  drawn  up  by  Sir 
A.  Cadogan  on  the  Prime  Minister's  instructions.  See  also  above,  Introduction,  p.  xxxii. 

*  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  telegram  to  Mr.  Attlee,  see  Churchill,  HI,  39 1 -a. 
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again  on  the  following  morning.  They  suggested  the  insertion  of  an 
additional  clause  dealing  with  social  security,  and  supported— though 
they  wanted  slight  verbal  changes— Mr.  Churchill's  proposed  amend 
ments  safeguarding  British  obligations  under  the  Ottawa  agreements. 
They  agreed  that,  in  view  of  the  President's  desire  for  immediate 
publication,  there  was  no  time  for  consultation  with  the  Dominions, 
and  that  Mr.  Churchill  should  therefore  sign  the  declaration  as 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  War  Cabinet  tele 
graphed  to  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  that  a  short  declaratory 
statement  was  being  made,  and  that  the  text  would  be  sent  to  them 
as  soon  as  possible.1 

The  publication  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  implied  American  inter 
vention,  if  not  actual  belligerency,  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  liberate  the 
nations  under  German  control.  The  Charter  also  took  the  offensive 
against  German  (and,  for  that  matter,  Russian)  propaganda  about 
the  'pseudo-democracies.'  In  this  respect  the  terms  of  the  document, 
as  a  reassertion  of  civilised  standards,  gained  in  popularity  from  the 
failure  of  the  Germans  to  organise  a  enew  Europe'  or  even  to  behave 
in  a  civilised  way  towards  the  peoples  under  their  domination. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  necessary  for  the  British  and  Dominion 
Governments,  and  their  Allies,  to  examine  carefully  the  implications 
of  the  Charter  to  which  they  had  been  committed  somewhat  hastily 
by  President  Roosevelt.  The  history  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points 
shewed  the  danger  of  vague  and  high-sounding  phraseology  as  the 
basis  of  a  legal  document  such  as  a  treaty  of  peace.  In  any  case  the 
Charter  recognised  American  claims  to  share  in  the  determination  of 
the  post-war  settlement.  The  Foreign  Office  therefore  had  to  consider 
its  practical  application  with  special  regard  to  the  interpretation 
which  Americans  were  likely  to  give  to  it.  The  British  view  at  this 
time  was  that  they  were  unlikely  to  accept  any  responsibility  for  the 
territorial  status  of  Europe,  or  to  be  parties  to  a  treaty  which  would 
automatically  involve  the  United  States  in  war  outside  the  western 
hemisphere.  The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  we  should  try  at 
least  to  avoid  a  return  to  isolationism  by  bringing  the  United  States 
into  close  collaboration  over  economic  reconstruction.  It  was  most 
desirable  to  get  some  kind  of  international  organisation  which  would 
put  into  effect  the  terms  of  the  Charter.  The  minimum  requirements 
were  an  international  Labour  Office,  an  international  Bank,  and  a 
Disarmament  Commission.  These  organisations  would  require  some 
kind  of  political  direction  and  control,  in  other  words,  an  International 

1  The  text  as  finally  agreed  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  was  published 
on  August  14,  and  became  generally  known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter.  It  is  of  interest  that 
there  is  no  official  text  of  the  Charter,  in  the  form  of  a  signed  copy,  in  the  British  archives. 
Further  evidence  of  the  haste  and  informality  with  which  the  declaration  was  drawn  up 
is  provided  by  the  fact — which  was  seized  upon  by  hostile  opinion  in  the  United  States — 
that  there  is  no  mention  in  it  of  freedom  of  conscience  or  religion. 
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Council,   on  the  lines  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  though  not 
necessarily  an  Assembly.1 

At  an  inter- Allied  meeting  in  London  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem 
ber,  1 94 1,2  M.  Maisky  shewed  the  Russian  uneasiness  over  the 
Charter.  M.  Maisky  had  told  Mr.  Eden  on  August  26  that  the  Soviet 
Government  did  not  object  to  it,  though  they  would  have  altered 
some  of  the  phrases,  and  thought  that  they  ought  to  have  been  con 
sulted  about  it.  M.  Maisky  made  a  statement  at  the  London  meeting 
which  sounded  somewhat  hollow  in  view  of  Russian  action  in  1939 
and  1940.  He  said  that  the  Soviet  Government  upheld  the  right  of 
every  nation  to  sovereign  independence  and  territorial  integrity  and 
would  render  all  possible  assistance  to  peoples  who  were  victims  of 
aggression  and  fighting  for  their  independence. 


The  next  general  declaration  came  more  quickly  than  had  been 
expected.  After  making  sure  that  their  European  Allies  had  no  secret 
commitments  which  might  embarrass  the  Administration  as  the 
Treaty  of  London  had  embarrassed  Mr.  Wilson,  the  United  States 
Government  prepared  for  submission  to  Mr.  Churchill,  on  his  visit 
to  Washington  in  December,  1941,  a  draft  ^declaration,  or  rather  two 
drafts  of  a  declaration  committing  the  signatories  to  employ  their  full 
resources  until  the  defeat  of  the  'Axis  forces  of  conquest'  and  re 
affirming  the  'purposes  and  principles'  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The 
War  Cabinet— in  the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister— was  thus  faced 
with  the  difficult  task  of  accepting,  without  time  for  full  examination, 
another  proposal  of  the  highest  importance.  The  Prime  Minister 
telegraphed  on  December  24  that  either  draft  or  a  combination  of 
both  would  be  satisfactory.  He  asked  for  the  views  of  the  War  Cabinet 
and  suggested  that  he  should  be  allowed  a  certain  latitude  of  choice. 

The  War  Cabinet  considered  the  drafts  immediately,  and  replied 
that  they  were  in  general  agreement  with  them.  They  made  a  number 
of  suggestions,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the  inclusion  (as  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter)  of  a  reference  to  social  security.  They  thought 
that  the  declaration  should  be  signed  by  all  the  Allies,  including  the 
Free  French.  They  also  considered  that  the  enumeration  of  the 
British  and  Dominion  Governments  in  the  list  of  signatories  should 

1  On  September  9  the  Prime  Minister  said  in  the  House  of  Commoas  that  the  Charter 
did  not  deal  with  the  application  of  the  broad  principles  which  it  proclaimed,  and  that 
it  did  not  qualify  in  any  way  British  statements  of  policy  about  the  development  of 
constitutional  government  in  India,  Burma,  or  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  'At  the  Atlantic 
meeting  we  had  in  mind,  primarily,  the  restoration  of  the  sovereignty,  self-government, 
and  national  life  of  the  States  and  nations  of  Europe  now  under  the  Nazi  yoke,  and  the 
principles  governing  any  alterations  in  the  territorial  boundaries  which  may  have  to  be 
made.'  Pad.  Deb.  5th  Sen,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  374,  cols.  67-9. 

2  An  earlier  inter- Allied  meeting  had  been  held  in  June,  1941.  The  meeting  expressed 
the  determination  of  the  Allies  to  fight  on  until  victory,  but  did  not  attempt  to  define  the 
terms  of  a  peace  settlement, 
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be  in  the  normal  form,  i.e.  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.* 

On  December  28  the  Foreign  Office  received  from  Lord  Halifax2  a 
new  draft  which  had  been  made  by  the  President  and  approved  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  War  Cabinet  met  on  the  night  of  December 
28-29.  They  again  asked  strongly  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Free  French 
among  the  signatories,  and  for  a  reference  to  social  security  in  the 
text.  They  also  repeated  their  suggestions  about  the  enumeration  of 
the  Dominion  Governments.3  Lord  Halifax  reported  on  the  night  of 
December  30-31  that  the  State  Department  accepted  the  inclusion 
of  India,  and  would  try  to  get  a  change  in  the  order  of  enumeration, 
but  that  the  President  was  unlikely  to  agree  because  he  wanted  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  China  to  appear  early  in  the  list.  Lord  Halifax  had 
told  Mr.  Berle  that  'having  regard  to  Russian  susceptibilities'  (Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  having  trouble  with  M.  Litvinov  over  a  reference  to 
religious  freedom),  we  should  be  prepared  to  accept  the  order  laid 
down  in  the  draft.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  would  not  agree  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  Free  French  National  Committee  as  an  original  party  to 
the  declaration,  since  he  regarded  this  degree  of  recognition  as  incom 
patible  with  the  continuance  of  relations  with  the  Vichy  Government.4 
Lord  Halifax  had  been  unable  to  obtain  a  reference  to  social  security 
in  thefinal  draft.  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have  acceptedit,  but  M.  Litvinov 
refused  any  further  change  without  getting  approval  from  Moscow. 

An  answer  to  this  telegram  was  sent  by  Mr.  Attlee,  Mr.  Eden  and 
Lord  Cranborne  on  the  evening  of  December  31.  They  considered  it 
'most  regrettable'  that  the  'prejudices'  of  the  State  Department 
should  put  us  in  the  false  position  of  signing  an  inter- Allied  document 
which  excluded  one  of  the  Allies— the  Free  French.  They  pointed  out 
that  the  omission  of  the  term  'social  security'  would  be  Very  much 
questioned  by  a  large  section  of  opinion'  in  Great  Britain  and  among 
the  Allies.  They  still  regarded  the  order  of  enumeration  as  important, 
and  suggested  that,  in  order  to  meet  Russian  susceptibilities,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  China  might  come  before  the  British  group.  Lord 
Halifax  was  instructed  to  insist  on  this  compromise.  He  was  also 
asked  why  the  urgency  was  eso  great  as  to  oblige  us  to  accept  a 

1This  list  as  telegraphed  accidentally  omitted  New  Zealand.  The  enumeration  as 
proposed  by  the  President  began  with  the  U.S.A.,  China,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  Other  Governments  then  followed  in  alphabetical  order. 

2  The  Prime  Minister  had  left  for  Ottawa  on  December  28. 

3  A  further  difficulty  had  arisen  when,  with  the  approval  of  his  Council  and  in  reply  to 
a  question  from  the  War  Cabinet,  the  Viceroy  of  India  wished  India  to  be  associated 
with  the  declaration  and  to  appear  as  a  separate  signatory.  The  War  Cabinet  suggested 
that,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  Indian  Princes,  the  term  'High  Contracting  Parties'  would 
be  more  suitable  than  'Governments  signatory.'  Mr.  Berle,  however,  pointed  out  to  Lord 
Halifax  that  the  use  of  the  term  'High  Contracting  Parties'  would  convert  the  declaration 
into  a  treaty  which  would  require  submission  to  the  Senate. 

4  The  President  and  Mr.  Hull  were  at  this  time  much  offended  by  General  de  Gaulle's 
action  over  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  See  above,  pp.  1 10-1. 
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declaration  with  these  defects.5  Mr.  Churchill  replied  to  this  telegram 
on  January  i  after  discussing  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hull  the 
points  raised  in  it.  The  reply  did  not  reach  London  until  January  2, 
i.e.  the  day  on  which  the  declaration  was  published.  Mr.  Churchill 
said  that  there  had  been  no  time  to  get  agreement  on  the  proposed 
amendments  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  wanted  publication  at  once  and 
M.  Litvinov  could  not  accept  any  change  without  reference  to 
Moscow.1  On  January  3  Mr.  Churchill  telegraphed  that  the  President 
had  suggested  the  title  'United  Nations'  to  cover  the  Powers  working 
together  under  the  declaration.  The  term  'alliance'  would  have 
caused  constitutional  difficulties  in  the  United  States,  and  the  words 
'Associated  Powers'  were  too  flat. 


(ii) 

Consideration  of  post-war  problems  in  the  autumn  of  1942 :  the  'four-Power* 
plan9 :  Foreign  Office  proposals  for  an  Inter-Allied  Armistice  and  Recon 
struction  Committee:  President  Roosevelt's  use  of  the  term  'unconditional 
surrender*  at  the  Casablanca  Conference:  the  Prime  Minister's  note  of 
January  30,  1943^  to  the  Turkish  Ministers  at  Adana. 

Until  the  late  autumn  of  1942,  although  there  had  been  much  in 
formal  discussion  on  British  policy  with  regard  to  the  organisation  of 
security  and  the  resettlement  of  Europe  after  the  war,  Mr.  Eden  did 
not  put  any  definite  suggestions  before  the  War  Cabinet.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  disinclined,  and  indeed  unable,  to  give  time  to  large 
questions  of  post-war  policy  while  the  military  situation  remained 
critical  on  every  front.  In  any  case  the  attitude  of  the  Russians  towards 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations,  as  well 
as  their  demands  on  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States,  showed  that  a  good 
deal  of  hard  negotiation— and  hard  bargaining—would  be  required 
to  persuade  them  to  accept  British  or  American  views  about  a  future 
world  security  organisation  and  the  political  settlement  of  Europe. 
The  Foreign  Office  as  yet  had  little  definite  information  about  the 
American  views/2  The  President  and  the  State  Department,  in  spite 
of  their  emphasis  on  the  'United  Nations/  seemed  to  favour  a  world 
organisation  directed  by  the  four  Great  Powers  (the  President  insisted 

1  In  view  of  the  President's  continued  refusal  to  include  the  Free  French,  Mr.  Churchill 
had  suggested  the  addition  of  the  words  *or  authorities'  to  the  invitation  to  other  nations 
to  adhere  to  the  declaration.  M.  Litvinov,  however,  rejected  this  change  without  reference 
to  Moscow.  On  January  4  the  State  Department  announced  that  the  United  States 
Government,  as  the  depository  for  the  declaration,  would  'receive*  statements  of  adherence 
to  its  principles  'from  appropriate  authorities  which  are  not  Governments.* 

8  Mr.  Richard  Law,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Ronald,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  had  visited  the 
United  States  in  August,  19412,  for  general  talks  on  post-war  problems.  Mr.  Law  was  at 
this  time  Parliamentary  Under-Secrrtary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  appointed 
Minister  of  State  in  September,  1943. 
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on  including  China  and  excluding  France).  This  plan  allowed  for 
regional  organisations  in  western  and  eastern  Europe,  and  in  the  Far 
and  Middle  East,  but  such  organisations  would  be  presided  over  by 
one  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  system  would  rest  on  an  immense 
American  sea  and  air  power  and  (in  a  slightly  secondary  degree)  on 
the  British  Navy  and  Air  Force  and  the  Russian  Army.  The  Ameri 
cans  seemed  to  be  thinking  that  only  the  four  Great  Powers  should  be 
allowed  any  major  armaments. 

The  plans  for  a  World  Security  Organisation  had  a  logical  and 
practical  priority  over  schemes  for  the  future  of  Germany.  If  the 
Great  Powers  remained  united,  and  if  they  set  up  a  World  Organisa 
tion  dominated  by  themselves,  they  could  determine  without  much 
difficulty  what  should  happen  to  a  defeated  Germany.  The  Americans 
appeared  to  be  considering  the  break-up  of  the  German  Reich  into  a 
loose  confederation  of  five  or  six  sovereign  States  each  subject  to  some 
amount  of  international  supervision,  and  deprived  not  only  of  arms, 
but  of  the  machinery  for  making  them.  The  Americans  also  seemed 
to  have  in  mind  the  absorption  of 'Walloon'  Belgium  by  France,  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  national  unit  out  of  Flanders  (this  term  was  not 
more  closely  defined),  Luxembourg,  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Eiffel  and 
Palatinate  areas,  and  possibly  the  Ruhr. 

The  first  attempt  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  draw  up  a  British  plan 
for  a  World  Organisation  was  made  in  a  long  memorandum  by  Mr. 
Jebb.i  This  memorandum  (which  later  underwent  many  changes  of 
phrasing)  was  headed  'The  Four-Power  Plan.'  Mr.  Jebb  asked 
whether  the  American  views  (as  far  as  they  were  known)  of  Tour- 
Power'  control  were  practicable,  and  whether  such  control  would 
accord  with  British  interests.  He  regarded  the  inclusion  of  China  as 
due  solely  to  American  wishes ;  the  control  would  in  fact  be  'three- 
Power',  though  we  should  try  for  the  inclusion  of  France.  He  con 
sidered  that,  in  spite  of  the  drain  on  our  resources  during  the  war,  we 
could  continue  to  act  as  a  World  Power  on  a  level  with  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  though,  unlike  them,  we  could  not  fall  back 
on  isolation.  We  could  also  count  upon  Russian  and  American 
willingness  to  collaborate  with  us  if  the  'control'  were  directed  against 
preventingfurther  German  or  Japanese  aggression.  There  would  be  no 
question  ofGleichberechtigungfoT  Germany  or  Japan,  and  in  this  respect, 
three-Power  or  four-Power  control  was  entirely  different  from  the  con 
ception  underlying  the  League  of  Nations.  Even  so,  we  could  not  be  sure 
that  the  plan  would  work.  The  uncertainties  of  American  policy,  the  sus 
picions  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  a  dislike  of 'Great  Power  tyranny'  among 
the  Dominions  and  the  smaller  Powers  would  be  difficult  obstacles. 

There  was,  however,  from  our  point  of  view,  no  satisfactory  alter- 

1  Mr.  H.  M.  G.  Jebb  was  in  charge  of  the  Economic  and  Reconstruction  Department 
of  the  Foreign  Office. 
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native.  If  the  United  States  refused  to  enter  into  any  commitments, 
we  should  have  to  base  our  policy  on  an  alliance  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
which  we  should  be  forced  into  concessions  likely  to  estrange  opinion 
from  us  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  also  in  the  Dominions.  If 
the  Russians  refused  cooperation,  we  should  eventually  have  to  accept 
the  collaboration  of  Germany,  with  the  feeble  hope^that  the  Germans 
would  undergo  a  change  of  heart  and  turn  away  from  aggression. 

In  sending  a  summary  of  this  memorandum  to  the  Prime  Minister 
on  October  5,  1942,  Mr.  Eden  said  that  we  ought  to  come  to  a 
decision  now  on  the  broad  lines  of  our  policy  and  that  the  lack  of  any 
clear  direction  hampered  our  negotiations  with  the  Americans,  our 
propaganda  to  occupied  countries,  and  our  relations  with  our  Euro 
pean  Allies.  Mr.  Lie  and  Dr.  van  Kleffens,  respectively  Norwegian 
and  Dutch  Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  in  fact  suggested  the 
establishment  of  permanent  bases  for  the  use  of  Anglo-American 
forces  in  an  area  ranging  from  Norway  to  France.1 


On  November  8,  1942,  Mr.  Eden  submitted  another  memorandum 
to  the  War  Cabinet,  pointing  out  that,  although  our  decisions  could 
be  only  provisional,  we  ought  to  lay  down  some  general  principles  for 
our  post-war  policy.  In  the  absence  of  any  statements  by  us,  the 
Russians  were  suspecting  that  we  and  the  Americans  wanted  them  to 
be  permanently  weakened  by  the  war;  the  Americans  doubted 
whether  we  should  be  willing  to  undertake  wide  responsibilities  in  or 
outside  Europe,  and  the  smaller  Allies  were  uneasy  because  we  did 
not  give  a  lead  or  suggest  how  they  could  survive  in  a  post-war 
Europe  which  would  continue  to  be  dominated  even  by  a  defeated 
Germany.  Mr.  Eden  repeated  his  support  of  the  Four-Power  plan. 
Sir  S.  Cripps  at  this  time  wrote  a  memorandum  in  which  he 
developed  this  plan  a  stage  further  by  proposing  a  Council  of 
Europe,2  to  deal  with  political,  economic,  and  social  issues  (including 
minority  issues)  likely  to  disturb  the  peace. 

The  War  Cabinet  considered  these  memoranda  on  November  27. 
They  accepted  generally  the  idea  of  four- Power  cooperation,  with 
China  as  one  of  the  four  Powers.  They  discussed  the  proposal  for  a 
World  Council  and  subsidiary  Councils,  but  decided  for  the  time 
not  to  make  any  proposals.  They  did  not  discuss  the  Tour-Power' 
plan  again  before  Mr.  Eden  went  to  Washington  in  March,  1943. 
Mr.  Eden,  however,  submitted  another  paper  to  them  on  January  16, 


1  See  also  below,  pp.  463-4. 

a  This  Council  would  include  British,  American,  and  Russian  representatives.  Sir  S. 
Cripps  also  suggested  Councils  of  Asia  and  America,  and  the  association  with  them  of  two 
Councils  representing  the  British  Commonwealth,  which  already  had  its  Imperial  Con 
ference,  and  the  republics  of  the  U.S.S.R,  These  five  Councils  would  be  represented  on  a 
Supreme  World  Council. 
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1943.  This  paper  was  headed  The  United  Nations  Plan';  it  was 
written  by  Mr.  Jebb  with  the  object  of  combining  some  of  Sir  S. 
Cripps'  ideas  with  those  in  earlier  Foreign  Office  memoranda.  The 
reason  for  bringing  forward  the  paper  at  this  time  was  that  the 
Foreign  Office  were  beginning  to  think  that  the  major  Allies 
might  not  have  reached  agreement  on  a  common  policy  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  end  of  the  war  seemed  nearer  in  January,  1943, 
than  in  October,  1942,  and,  apart  from  the  question  of  a  World 
Security  Organisation,  an  agreed  plan  was  needed  for  the  treat 
ment  of  Germany.  The  memorandum  repeated,  in  a  more  definite 
form,  the  proposal  for  a  World  Council  of  the  Four  Powers,  with 
the  probable  inclusion  of  France,  and  also  suggested  the  establish 
ment,  in  the  first  instance,  of  an  Inter-Allied  Armistice  and 
Reconstruction  Commission.  The  most  important  work  of  this 
Commission  would  be  the  pacification  of  Europe  and  the  restoration  of 
its  economic  life ;  the  measures  taken  for  this  purpose  might  lead  in  time 
to  the  development  of  the  Commission  into  a  Council  of  Europe  on 
which  all  European  States  would  be  represented,  including  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  if  possible,  the  United  States. 


The  meeting  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  President  Roosevelt  at 
Casablanca  was  concerned  primarily  with  winning  the  war.  The 
President,  however,  introduced  one  phrase  of  very  considerable 
political  importance.  He  proposed  that  the  communique  to  be  issued 
at  the  end  of  the  conference  should  include  a  declaration  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  intended  to  continue  the  war  until 
they  had  brought  about  the  'unconditional  surrender'  of  the  enemy 
Powers.  The  Prime  Minister  accepted  this  proposal,  but  suggested 
the  exclusion  of  Italy  on  the  grounds  that  this  omission  might  en 
courage  the  Italians  to  make  a  separate  peace.  The  Prime  Minister 
consulted  the  War  Cabinet  on  January  20  about  the  President's  pro 
posal  and  his  own  suggestion.  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Eden  replied  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  War  Cabinet,  the  'balance  of advantage'  lay  against 
excluding  Italy;  such  exclusion  might  cause  misgivings  in  Turkey, 
the  Balkans,  and  elsewhere,  and,  in  any  case,  Italian  morale  was 
more  likely  to  be  affected  by  a  knowledge  of  'the  rough  stuff  coming  to 
them.5 

The  term  'unconditional  surrender5  was  not  used  in  the  official 
communiqu6.  The  Prime  Minister  did  not  mention  to  the  War 
Cabinet  any  reason  for  its  omission,  though  the  reason  seems  to  have 
been  his  own  wish  not  to  apply  it  to  Italy.  The  War  Cabinet  received 
the  draft  of  the  communiqu6,  but  did  not  comment  on  the  omission .  The 
President,  however,  without  previously  consulting  the  Prime  Minister, 
used  the  words  in  a  press  conference.  The  Prime  Minister  was  taken  by 
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surprise,  but  thought  it  desirable  to  support  the  President's  statement.1 
After  the  Casablanca  Conference  the  Prime  Minister  went  to  Cairo 
and  thence  to  meet  members  of  the  Turkish  Government  at  Adana.2 
He  found  the  Turkish  Ministers  anxious  about  their  future  relations 
with  Russia.  He  therefore  drew  up  a  note  on  the  morning  of  January 
30  giving  his  personal  views  about  an  International  Security  Organi 
sation  after  the  war,  and  his  hope  of  British,  American,  and  Russian 
cooperation.  He  mentioned  the  establishment,  as  part  of  a  World 
Organisation,  of  an  'instrument  of  European  Government.'  This 
European  governmental  organisation  would  include  as  units  the  great 
and  long-established  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  and  also  a  num 
ber  of  confederations  formed  among  the  smaller  States,  e.g.  Scandi 
navian,  Danubian,  and  Balkan  blocs* 


(iii) 

Mr.  Ederfs  visit  to  Washington,  March,  1943 :  the  Prime  Minister's  con 
versations  in  Washington  about  post-war  arrangements,  May,  1943  •*  Foreign 
Office  proposals  for  an  approach  to  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Governments 
on  the  procedure  for  the  negotiation  and  execution  of  armistices,  and  the  setting 
up  of  a  United  Nations  Commission  for  Europe,  May-July,  1943- 

In  the  second  week  of  March,  1943,  Mr.  Eden  went  to  Washington 
for  informal  conversations  on  post-war  questions.4  He  intended  to 
point  out  to  the  Americans  that  unless  the  three  Great  Powers  had 

1  For  later  controversies  over  the  expediency  of  a  demand  for  unconditional  surrender, 
see  below,  Chapter  XXVII,  section  (iv).  The  term  had  already  been  used  in  American 
military  discussions  before  the  Casablanca  meeting.  The  President  and  his  advisers  seem 
to  have  been  concerned  to  avoid  the  ambiguities  in  Mr.  Wilson's  'Fourteen  Points'  which 
gave  rise  to  much  controversy  after  the  German  surrender  in  November,  1918.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  realised  and,  at  the  Casablanca  Conference,  the  Prime  Minister  does 
not  seem  to  have  pointed  out  to  them  (or  the  War  Cabinet  to  him)  the  ambiguities  in 
the  term  'unconditional  surrender,'  e.g.  surrender  of  what,  and  by  whom,  and  on  whose 
behalf?  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  seem  also  to  have  assumed  at  this  time 
that  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  major  enemy  Powers  there  would  be  governments  competent 
to  make  a  political  as  well  as  a  military  surrender. 

*  See  above,  pp.  332-3. 

8  For  the  relevant  part  of  the  Prime  Minister's  statement,  see  Churchill,  IV,  636-7. 
The  Foreign  OHice  had  been  considering,  for  some  time  past,  the  possibility  of  two  con 
federations—one  for  central,  and  the  other  for  south-east  Europe,  covering  the  States 
lying  between  Germany  and  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  Russia  and  Turkey  on  the  other. 
These  confederations  were  desirable  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  collective  power  of 
resistance  of  the  smaller  countries  to  German,  and  possibly  also  to  Russian  pressure. 
During  the  course  of  1941*  and  the  first  half  of  1943  the  Foreign  Office  continued  to  favour 
these  plans,  though  they  came  increasingly  to  doubt  whether  they  could  be  put  into 
effect  owing  to  the  objections  raised  by  the  Soviet  Government.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
already  written  to  Mr,  Eden,  in  a  note  of  October  21,  1942,  commenting  on  the  memo 
randum  on  a 'Four- Power'  plan,  that  he  hoped  for  a  Council  of  Europe,  "consisting  of  perhaps 
ten  units,  .  .  .  with  several  confederations — Scandinavian,  Danubian,  Balkan,  etc.*,  and 
that  he  looked  forward  to  a  'United  States  of  Europe.'  (Churchill,  IV,  504.)  In  a  broad 
cast  of  March  21,1 943,  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  of  the  need  to  set  up  Councils  of  Europe  and  of 
Asia  distinct  from  butsubsidiary  toa  World  Organisation  ofthe  United  Nations. 

4  Mr.  Eden  had  intended  to  go  to  Washington  in  February,  but  postponed  his  visit 
owing  to  the  Prime  Minister's  illness. 
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agreed  upon  some  plan  for  Europe,  there  was  little  chance  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  chaotic  conditions  which  would  follow  the  collapse  of 
the  Nazi  regime.  He  would  also  try  to  get  a  general  discussion  on  a 
World  Organisation,  and  an  agreement  that  representation  on  a 
Council  should  be  limited  to  those  nations  which  could  contribute 
materially  to  an  international  policing  system.  Since  he  would  cer 
tainly  have  to  discuss  the  future  of  Germany  Mr.  Eden  circulated  to 
the  Cabinet  a  few  days  before  he  left  for  Washington  a  paper  on  the 
subject.  He  thought  that,  we  ought  to  get  American  and  Russian 
agreement  to  a  military  negotiation  of  an  armistice ;  otherwise  the 
German  army  and,  possibly,  the  German  people  might  repudiate  the 
signature  of  terms  by  a  civilian  government  as  they  had  tried  to 
repudiate  responsibility  for  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  We  should  also 
avoid  committing  ourselves  at  the  outset  to  the  recognition  of  any 
central  German  government  as  distinct  from  the  central  administra 
tive  machinery  which  we  might  have  to  use.  We  should  thus  under 
take  the  total  military  occupation  of  Germany. 

The  basis  of  our  policy  should  be  the  disarmament  of  Germany  and 
the  prevention  of  her  rearmament.  We  knew  from  experience  that 
the  will  to  enforce  measures  against  rearmament  might  weaken;  we 
should  therefore  consider  what  additional  safeguards  we  could  secure. 
We  should  deprive  Germany  of  all  territory  acquired  by  violence  or 
threats  of  violence  during  or  before  the  war.  We  might  dismember 
the  Reich,  and  leave  only  a  number  of  independent  German  States, 
or  we  might  take  away  from  the  Reich  large  frontier  areas  and  thereby 
ensure  that  the  remaining  eRump  State'  would  be  too  weak  to  attempt 
aggression.  We  might  leave  the  Reich  territorially  intact  (within  the 
frontiers  of  1937)  but  insist  on  decentralisation,  i.e.  federalisation.  In 
deciding  between  these  types  of  policy  we  should  have  to  keep  in 
mind  the  strength  of  the  German  feeling  for  national  unity,  and  the 
fact  that  the  German  economy  had  been  built  up  on  the  basis  of  unity. 
Mr.  Eden  suggested  that  we  should  aim  at  the  restoration  of  an  inde 
pendent  Austria,  possibly  connected  with  some  Central  European 
Confederation,  and  of  Czechoslovakia  (with  some  minor  frontier 
rectifications);  the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France;  the  cession 
of  East  Prussia,  Danzig,  and  the  Oppeln  district  of  Silesia  to  Poland, 
and,  possibly  the  transfer  of  the  Kiel  Canal  to  the  United  Nations; 
the  re-establishment  of  the  territorial  status  quo  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  Luxembourg;  the  imposition  of  some  form  of  international  con 
trol  on  German  industry,  especially  in  the  Rhineland.  We  should  also 
encourage  any  spontaneous  particularist  or  even  separatist  move 
ments  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  a  federal  Germany.! 

1  Mr.  Eden  also  pointed  out  that  we  had  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  orientation  of  German 
policy  towards  the  U.S.  S.R.  and  the  conclusion  of  a  Russo-German  alliance  directed  against 
the  West. 
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Mr.  Eden,  with  Mr.  Strang  and  Mr.  Jebb,i  reached  Washington  on 
the  night  of  March  12-13.  He  reported  to  the  Prime  Minister,  after 
two  meetings  with  the  President,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  wanted  a  con 
centration  of  armaments  after  the  war  in  the  hands  of  the  'policing 
Powers'— the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
other  Powers  might  have  rifles,  but  'nothing  dangerous.5  Mr.  Eden 
explained  the  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  plan.  He  found, 
however,  that  the  President's  main  preoccupation  was  with  Russo- 
American  relations.  To  Mr.  Eden's  surprise  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not 
find  any  difficulty  in  the  Polish  question.  He  thought  that,  if  Poland 
received  East  Prussia,  and  some  concessions  in  Silesia,  she  would  gain 
rather  than  lose  by  agreeing  to  the  Curzon  line.  Mr.  Roosevelt  agreed 
with  Mr.  Eden  that,  even  if  the  Russians  were  aiming  at  extending 
their  influence  over  Europe,  our  attempts  to  work  with  them  would 
not  make  matters  any  worse ;  we  had  therefore  to  act  on  the  assump 
tion  that  Stalin  meant  to  keep  the  promises  of  collaboration  in  the 
Anglo-Russian  treaty.  The  President  was  willing  to  accept  the  Russian 
claim  to  the  Baltic  States.  He  hoped  for  some  kind  of  plebiscite  in 
these  States,  but  considered  that,  if  Russia  decided  to  take  them,  no 
one  could  turn  her  out.  Mr.  Roosevelt  seemed  to  think  that  dismem 
berment  would  be  the  only  safe  solution  of  the  German  problem.  He 
suggested,  tentatively,  the  creation  of  a  new  State  of  Wallonia  on  the 
western  borders  of  Germany,  but  did  not  come  back  to  this  proposal 
after  Mr.  Eden  had  pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  in  it.  He  also 
suggested  the  establishment  of  a  separate  kingdom  of  Serbia.  Finally 
he  spoke  of  the  need  to  associate  China  with  the  other  World  Powers. 

On  March  24  Mr.  Welles  explained  to  Mr.  Eden  his  idea  that  the 
four  major  Powers  should  form  something  like  an  executive  com 
mittee  of  the  United  Nations.  In  order  to  avoid  the  impression  of 
'Great  Power  dictatorship'  we  should  authorize  certain  large  regional 
groups  to  elect  members  to  a  World  Council ;  if  this  Council  failed  to 
settle  a  dispute,  the  four  Great  Powers  should  enforce  a  decision.  Mr. 
Welles  also  wanted  a  general  body  like  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
in  which  every  nation  would  have  an  opportunity  to  state  its  views. 
Mr.  Welles  and  Mr.  Eden  discussed  ways  of  fitting  this  scheme  into 
the  Prime  Minister's  plan  for  a  Council  of  Europe.  Mr.  Welles  said 
that  American  public  opinion  would  not  accept  the  responsibility  of 
membership  of  such  a  Council  if  the  matter  were  stated  in  these 
terms ;  there  was  a  great  difference  between  asking  the  United  States 
to  become  involved  in  European  affairs,  and  asking  them  to  share  in 
the  general  policing  of  the  world. 

On  March  27  Mr.  Eden,  with  Lord  Halifax  and  Mr.  Strang,  had 
a  long  talk  with  the  President,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Welles,  Mr.  Hopkins, 

1  Sir  A.  Cadogan  was  prevented  by  illness  from  going  with  Mr.  Eden. 
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and  Mr.  Winant.  The  President  gave  his  views  on  the  post-war  or 
ganisation  of  the  United  Nations.  These  views  were  much  like  those 
which  Mr.  Welles  had  already  put  forward.  The  President  insisted  on 
the  inclusion  of  China  as  one  of  the  four  Powers,1  and  upon  giving 
the  organisation  a  world-wide  rather  than  a  regional  basis.  He  too 
explained  that  American  opinion  would  undertake  responsibilities 
only  on  a  world- wide  basis.  The  President  then  spoke  about  an  inter 
national  trusteeship  for  certain  areas.  He  did  not  say  much  about 
disputed  territories  in  Europe.  The  State  Department  was  already 
considering  a  British  draft  on  colonial  territories.2  The  discussion  was 
therefore  mainly  over  Far  Eastern  and  Pacific  territories,  and  parts 
of  the  French  Empire.  The  President's  view  was  that  Manchuria  and 
Formosa  should  be  returned  to  China,  and  southern  Sakhalin  to 
Russia.  The  Japanese-mandated  islands  in  the  Pacific  should  pass  to 
the  trusteeship  of  the  United  Nations,  and  all  other  Pacific  islands 
(except  the  French  Marquesas  and  Tuamotu  islands)  should  remain 

1  Mr.  Eden  thought  that  the  President  was  using  American  interest  in  China  as  a 
means  of  leading  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  accept  international  responsibilities. 

2  On  December  9,  1942,  the  War  Cabinet  had  accepted  (subject  to  the  agreement  of 
the  Dominion  Governments)  a  draft  declaration  on  future  colonial  policy.  They  con 
sidered  a  declaration  necessary  in  view  of  opinion  generally  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  President's  large  though  somewhat  vague  ideas  about  trusteeship.  They  had  in  mind 
a  unilateral  declaration,  but  Lord  Halifax  reported  that  Mr.  Hull  favoured  a  joint  Anglo- 
American  statement,  possibly  supported  by  other  colonial  Powers,  e.g.  the  Netherlands.  A 
draft  text  was  sent  to  Lord  Halifax  on  February  i,  1943,  and  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Hull 
three  days  later.  Mr.  Hull  did  not  reply  to  it  before  Mr.  Eden's  visit  to  Washington.  On 
March  29— just  before  he  was  leaving  Washington  for  Ottawa— Mr.  Eden  was  given  the 
text  of  an  American  redraft.  The  British  Government  were  unable  to  accept  this  redraft, 
since  it  called,  e.g.  for  the  fixing  of  dates,  as  soon  as  was  practicable,  for  the  grant  of  full 
independence  to  all  colonies,  and  made  no  distinction  between  dependent  territories  and 
territories  which  had  lost  their  independence.  Mr.  Eden  gave  Mr.  Winant  an  aide-memoire 
on  the  subject  on  May  26,  1943.  Mr.  Winant  promised  a  redraft  of  his  own,  but  did  not 
produce  it.  He  also  seems  to  have  omitted  to  send  the  aide-memoire  to  Washington.  Since 
the  United  States  Government  appeared  for  the  time  to  have  lost  interest  in  the  matter, 
the  British  Government  took  no  further  steps  about  it,  though  Mr.  Oliver  Stanley  made 
a  statement  on  British  policy  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  13,  1943.  (See  Parl.  Deb., 
5th  ser.,  H.  of  C.,  vol.  391,  cols.  47-70.) 

At  the  Quebec  Conference  in  1943  the  President  gave  Mr.  Churchill  a  draft  declaration 
on  National  Independence  which  was,  in  fact,  the  American  redraft  of  the  previous 
March.  Mr.  Churchill  made  no  comment  on  it.  Mr.  Hull  also  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Eden. 
Mr.  Hull  had  not  seen  the  British  aide-memoire  given  in  May  to  Mr.  Winant.  Mr.  Eden 
showed  him  a  copy  of  it,  but  did  not  make  any  further  comment  on  the  American  text. 
Mr.  Hull  circulated  the  American  text  (though  it  was  not  printed  as  one  of  the  Conference 
memoranda)  at  the  Moscow  Conference.  Mr.  Eden  said  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
discuss  the  text.  M.  Molotov  said  that  he  would  study  it. 

Dr.  I.  Bowman,  when  in  London  with  Mr.  Stettinius  in  April,  1944,  told  the  Foreign 
Office  that  the  State^  Department  still  wanted  a  declaration.  Their  idea  was  now  to 
emphasise  the  promotion  of  material  well-being  and  self-government  rather  than  political 
independence,  but  they  envisaged  international  machinery  of  a  supervisory  and  not  merely 
a  consultative  character.  He  said  that  American  opinion  would  expect  something  to  be 
said  on  the  subject  in  connexion  with  the  World  Organisation.  Mr.  Stanley  told  him  that 
the  British  Government  would  not  go  beyond  the  parliamentary  statement  of  July  13, 

The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  the  Americans  wished  for  a  statement  in  order  to 
justify  their  own  plans  to  annex  certain  Japanese  islands  in  the  Pacific,  and  because  the 
President  wanted  in  his  election  campaign  to  avoid  any  risk  of  being  called  a  champion 
of  imperialism.  See  also  below,  pp.  530-2  and  534-5. 
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under  existing  sovereignty,  but  should  have  a  common  economic 
policy  on  lines  similar  to  those  already  proposed  for  the  West  Indies. 
The  two  French  groups  of  islands  would  go  under  trusteeship.  Inter 
national  trusteeships  would  also  be  set  up  for  Korea,  French  Indo- 
China,  and  Timor. 

Mr.  Eden  told  the  President  that  experience  in  the  New  Hebrides 
had  shown  the  practical  difficulties  of  international  administration 
even  under  trusteeship,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  hand  over 
the  administration  to  a  single  trustee.  The  President  also  suggested 
that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  should  act  respectively  as 
'policemen'  at  Dakar  and  Bizerta.  Mr.  Eden  said  that  the  President 
was  being  very  hard  to  the  French,  Mr.  Roosevelt  answered  that 
France  would  need  assistance  after  the  war,  and  might  be  willing  in 
return  to  place  certain  parts  of  French  territory  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Welles  reminded  the  President  that  the  United 
States  had  promised  the  restoration  of  French  possessions.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  thought  that  this  promise  referred  only  to  North  Africa, 
but  Mr.  Welles  said  that  there  was  no  such  limitation.  The  President 
again  referred  to  the  dismemberment  of  Germany  as  necessary  for 
the  security  of  Europe.  Mr.  Eden  said  that  Mr.  Churchill  had  often 
spoken  in  favour  of  the  idea,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Eden)  was  inclined  to 
agree  with  it. 


The  Prime  Minister  agreed  with  Mr.  Eden  that  there  would  be  strong 
opposition  to  proposals  to  rank  France  lower  than  China  even  in 
matters  affecting  Europe,  and  to  put  all  Europe  after  disarmament 
under  the  control  of  the  four  Powers.  Mr.  Eden  himself  thought  the 
conversation  not  unsatisfactory,  although  we  did  not  know  how  far 
the  President  was  giving  a  considered  opinion  and  not  merely  putting 
forward  ideas  for  discussion.  In  any  case  we  could  not  accept  a  pro 
posal  to  reduce  France  to  the  status  of  a  second-rate  Power.  On  the 
other  hand  there  was  sufficient  general  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  ourselves  on  the  broad  h'nes  of  a  post-war 
security  organisation,  and  therefore  no  need  to  try  at  this  time  to 
settle  details. 

Mr.  Strang  and  Mr.  Jebb  had  in  fact  talked  in  more  detail  with 
officials  of  the  State  Department  about  the  immediate  problems  of 
an  armistice  and  the  period  following  it.  They  found  that  the  State 
Department  agreed  with  the  British  view  that  a  strong  France  was 
necessary  for  the  security  of  Europe.  The  Americans  said  that  they 
were  interested  in  the  British  suggestion  for  a  United  Nations 
Commission  for  Europe  which  would  begin  by  coordinating  the 
activities  of  the  various  armistice  Commissions.1  They  did  not  favour 

1  See  below,  pp.  443-4. 
Ga 
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the  allocation  of  separate  zones  to  British,  American,  and  Russian 
forces  of  occupation  in  Germany,  since  they  thought  that  this  plan 
would  result  in  the  creation  of  areas  of  influence. 
During  his  visit  to  Washington  in  May,  1943,  for  a  military  con 
ference,  the  Prime  Minister  had  an  informal  discussion  with  a  few 
leading  Americans1  on  post-war  plans.  Mr.  Churchill  explained  his 
views2  about  a  World  Council,  and  three  regional  Councils  of  Europe, 
the  American  hemisphere,  and  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Churchill  said  that 
the  European  Council  might  be  formed  from  some  twelve  States  or 
Confederations,  and  that  it  might  create  ca  form  of  United  States  of 
Europe. '3  He  wanted  a  strong  France,  and  the  association  of  the 
United  States  in  the  policing  of  Europe.  He  thought  that  Prussia 
should  be  'detached5  from  the  rest  of  Germany,  and  might  be  sub 
divided.  He  suggested  a  'fraternal  association'  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Commonwealth,  allowing,  possibly,  some  com 
mon  form  of  additional  citizenship  under  which  citizens  of  the  one 
might  be  given  voting  privileges  after  residential  qualification  in  the 
territories  of  the  other.  He  also  supported e  the  common  use  of  bases  for  the 
common  defence  of  common  interests.'  The  Americans  present  agreed 
generally  with  the  Prime  Minister's  views  of  a  World  Organisation. 

The  Foreign  Office  regarded  it  as  satisfactory  that  a  number  of 
leading  Americans,  including  Mr.  Welles,  should  have  accepted  the 
desirability  of  a  joint  four-Power  responsibility  for  keeping  the  peace. 
They  were  doubtful  about  the  Prime  Minister's  suggestion  for  a  joint 
'American-Commonwealth'  citizenship,  since  these  proposals  might 
give  the  impression  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  dictatorship.  They  also  thought 
that  the  Prime  Minister's  idea  of  detaching  Prussia  from  Germany 
was  not  an  adequate  solution  of  the  German  problem.  Apart  from 
the  facts  that  the  'Nazi  virus'  was  not  confined  to  Prussia,  and  that 
Prussia,  which  extended  from  Aachen  to  the  Polish  frontier,  included 
a  large  number  of  Catholics  and  'ethnic  non-Prussians,'  the  greater 
part  of  German  industry  was  in  the  north  and,  as  soon  as  an  Allied 
occupation  ceased,  the  two  parts  of  Germany  would  look  for  reunion. 
The  Foreign  Office  agreed  with  most  of  the  Prime  Minister's  pro 
posals  for  confederation,  but  were  less  hopeful  of  the  prospects  of 
bringing  them  about. 

During  the  next  few  months  the  Foreign  Office  considered  in  some 
detail  the  larger  plans  for  a  World  Organisation  as  well  as  proposals 

*  Mr.  Wallace,  who  was  at  this  time  Vice-President,  Mr.  Stimson,  Mr.  Ickes   Mr 
Sumner  Welles,  and  Senator  Gonnally. 
2  For  a  summary  of  this  conversation,  see  Churchill,  IV,  717-21. 

»  Mr  Churchill  mentioned  with  approval  the  views  of  Count  Coudenhove-Kalergi  on 
a  Pan-European  Union.  6 
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for  the  future  of  Germany.  1  The  general  tendency,  however,  in  the 
Foreign  Office  and  in  the  War  Cabinet,  was  to  concentrate  upon  the 
more  immediate  question  of  obtaining  agreement  with  the  Russians 
and  Americans  on  the  form  of  an  armistice  with  Germany,  the  means 
of  putting  it  into  effect,  and  the  machinery  for  maintaining  order  in 
Europe.  Sir  A.  Cadogan  summed  up,  in  a  minute  of  April  13,  1943, 
the  view  taken  at  this  time  about  any  larger  plans  for  the  future.  Sir 
A.  Cadogan  thought  that,  if,  owing  to  continued  agreement  between 
the  Great  Powers,  and  a  readiness  on  their  part  to  use  force  when 
necessary,  we  kept  the  means  for  checking  German  and  Japanese 
aggression,  we  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  construct  'ancillary 
organs  which  might  have  their  uses.'  If  we  did  not  retain  the  means 
for  checking  aggression,  all  these  ancillary  constructions  were  nothing 
but  'card  castles,'  as  in  the  case  of  the  League.  Hence  for  the  present 
we  need  not  discuss  in  detail  the  various  possible  forms  of  organisa 
tion.  We  might,  however,  try  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  our  respective  functions  and  aims  after 
the  end  of  the  European  war,  i.e.  the  broad  lines  of  an  armistice,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  occupation  of  enemy  countries,  precautions 
for  maintaining  disarmament,  the  economic  control  which  we  should 
exercise,  etc.  If  we  could  reach  agreement  on  these  lines,  we  might  be 
able  to  organise  an  effective  'policing'  of  Europe  with  which  other 
countries  might  be  associated.  The  'grim'  feature  in  the  outlook  was 
that  everything  depended  upon  agreement  between  the  three  Powers, 
and  upon  their  determination  to  use  force,  if  necessary,  to  restrain  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  At  all  events,  we  should  concentrate  upon  trying 
to  get  such  agreement  before  we  began  to  design  'all  the  outbuildings 
of  the  future  Palace  of  Peace.5 


On  May  25,  1943,  while  Mr.  Churchill  was  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Eden  submitted  to  the  War  Cabinet  a  memorandum  on  this  practical 
question  of  'Armistices  and  Related  Problems.'  He  suggested  an 
approach  to  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Governments  on  the  pro 
cedure  for  the  negotiation  and  execution  of  an  armistice.  He  con 
sidered  that  Germany  should  be  'totally  occupied,'  and  might  be 
divided  for  this  purpose  into  three  zones.  The  occupying  forces  in 
these  zones  would  be  respectively  British,  Russian,  and  American, 
but  would  include  forces  of  the  other  Allies,  and  be  under  inter- 
Allied  command.  The  principle  of  a  joint  United  Nations  occupation 

1  Lord  Selborne,  Minister  of  Economic  Warfare,  circulated  a  paper  in  April  in  which 
he  wrote  that  the  Ministry  did  not  regard  as  practicable  or  sufficient  proposals  for  con 
trolling  German  war  potential,  and  that  the  only  lasting  safeguard  would  be  to  dismember 
Germany.  Mr.  Attlee  submitted  a  short  memorandum  in  July  to  the  effect  that  the 
aggressive  element  in  Germany  was  the  Junker  class  which  had  allied  itself  to  the  masters 
of  heavy  industry  in  Westphalia  and  elsewhere.  Mr,  Attlee  considered  it  necessary  to 
break  up  this  combination. 
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would  thereby  be  maintained,  but  problems  of  supply  and  adminis 
tration  would  be  simplified.  Mr.  Eden  also  proposed  the  establish 
ment  of  a  supervisory  body— a  'United  Nations  Commission  for 
Europe'— composed  of  high-ranking  political  representatives  of  the 
three  major  Allies,  France,  the  smaller  European  Allies,  and,  possibly, 
of  any  Dominion  Government  willing  to  contribute  to  the  policing 
of  Europe.  This  Commission  would  act  as  the  supreme  United  Nations 
authority  in  Europe;  it  would  direct  and  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
several  Armistice  Commissions,1  and  deal  with  current  military,  poli 
tical  and  economic  problems  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  order. 

Mr.  Eden  thought  an  agreement  on  these  lines  necessary  if  we  were 
to  avoid  the  signature  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  separate  armistice  and 
the  organisation  of  a  separate  Russian  system  in  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Soviet  Government  might  refuse  to  discuss  even  this  machinery  of 
collaboration,  and  might  go  their  own  way  without  regard  to  our  own 
and  American  wishes,  but  we  had  nothing  to  lose  by  assuming  their 
cooperation  and,  indeed,  unless  we  could  set  up  some  machinery  of  co 
operation,  cwe  should  have  very  shortly,  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
war,  to  set  about  preparing  for  the  next.'2  The  War  Cabinet  agreed 
generally  that  we  might  begin  informal  discussions  with  the  Russians 
and  Americans  on  the  question  raised  in  Mr.  Eden's  paper,  but  that 
we  should  not  yet  commit  ourselves  to  a  total  Allied  occupation  of 
Germany.  Mr.  Eden  gave  M.  Maisky  on  July  2,  and  Mr.  Winant  on 
July  14,  an  aide-memoire  summarising  the  British  proposals,  but  with 
out  reference  to  the  discussion  on  the  occupation  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Eden  also  circulated  to  the  War  Cabinet  on  July  7  another 
paper  by  Mr.  Jebb  entitled 'United  Nations  Plan.'  This  paper  summed 
up  the  general  conclusions  reached  in  the  Foreign  Office  memoranda 
and  discussions  of  the  past  few  months  on  the  subject  of  post-war 
organisation.  The  paper  described  more  fully  the  proposal  for  a 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Europe  which  might  at  some  stage 
become  a  Council  of  Europe.  Neutrals  might  be  admitted  to  such  a 
Council  as  soon  as  was  practicable,  and,  without  any  long  delay,  Italy 
and  the  lesser  enemy  States;  the  admission  of  Germany  would  have 
to  be  postponed  until  the  occupation  had  ended,  and  could  take  place 
then  only  after  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  World  Council. 

xThe  'United  Nations  Commission'  would  thus  take  over  the  directing  functions 
previously  proposed  (see  p.  436)  for  an  Inter-Allied  Armistice  and  Reconstruction  Com 
mittee.  The  administration  of  the  separate  armistices  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Inter- Allied  Armistice  Commissions  established  in  the  countries  concerned. 

2  Sir  S.  Cripps,  in  a  memorandum  of  June  15  to  the  War  Cabinet  commenting  on  Mr. 
Eden's  paper,  supported  the  view  put  forward  by  the  Americans,  during  Mr.  Eden's  visit 
to  Washington,  that  the  allocation  of  large  zones  of  separate  occupation  to  the  three 
Powers  would  mean  the  creation  of  spheres  of  influence.  The  War  Cabinet  thought  there 
was  some  force  in  this  argument,  but  that  there  would  be  great  administrative  difficulties 
in  mixing  up  contingents  of  the  three  Allies.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  also  regarded  as  necessary 
the  disposal  of  the  Allied  forces  of  occupation  in  three  separate  zones.  This  plan  was 
therefore  accepted  by  the  War  Cabinet.  See  also,  below,  p.  477. 
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(iv) 

Appointment  of  the  Committee  on  Armistice  Terms  and  Civil  Administration, 
August  4,  1943  •'  American  proposal  for  a  four-Power  declaration  on  the 
establishment  of  a  general  international  organisation :  agreement  at  the  Moscow 
Conference  to  a  four-Power  declaration  and  a  British  proposal  for  a 
European  Advisory  Commission:  exchange  of  views  at  the  Teheran  Conference 
on  the  treatment  of  Germany. 

On  July  29,  1943,  the  Prime  Minister  suggested  that  the  various 
memoranda  on  a  post-war  settlement  should  be  considered  in  the  first 
instance  by  a  small  Cabinet  Committee.  This  Committee  held  only 
four  meetings,  and  was  then  allowed  to  lapse,  apparently  in  view  of 
the  proposals  at  the  first  Quebec  Conference  for  a  three-Power 
meeting.  A  second  committee,  however,  suggested  by  Mr.  Eden  and 
approved  by  the  Prime  Minister,  was  of  more  importance.  The  Prime 
Minister  circulated  a  memorandum  to  the  War  Cabinet  on  August  4, 
1943,  to  the  effect  that  the  growing  volume  and  complexity  of  the 
problems  connected  with  liberated  enemy  territories  made  it  necessary 
to  establish  a  ministerial  committee  to  settle  minor  questions  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  War  Cabinet  on  major  issues.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  therefore  appointed  a  ministerial  Committee  on 
Armistice  Terms  and  Civil  Administration  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Attlee.i 

The  Prime  Minister  had  set  up  this  Committee  primarily  in  con 
nexion  with  the  surrender  of  Italy  which  seemed  likely  to  come  very 
soon.  He  was  also  just  about  to  leave  for  the  Quebec  meeting.  He 
knew,  from  information  given  to  the  Foreign  Office,  that  he  would  be 
asked  to  subscribe  to  another  of  the  large  declarations  in  which  the 
President  liked  to  announce  his  policy.  On  August  2 1  Mr.  Hull  gave 
to  Mr.  Eden  (who  had  joined  the  Prime  Minister  at  Quebec)  the 
draft  of  a  four-Power  Declaration.  This  Declaration  provided  for 
common  action  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  surrender  and  disarma 
ment  of  the  enemy,  and  the  occupation  of  enemy  territory.  The  most 
important  clause  in  the  draft  ran  as  follows:  'They  [the  four  Powers] 

1  This  Committee  was,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  set  up  to  consider 
armistice  terms  for  Italy.  On  April  19,  1944,  the  Committee  on  Armistice  Terms  was  given 
wider  terms  of  reference,  including  the  consideration  of  'general  political  and  military 
questions  in  the  post-war  period.'  The  Committee  now  changed  its  title  to  that  of 
'Armistice  and  Post-War  Committee.'  Mr.  Attlce  continued  as  chairman. 

A  Post-Hostilities  Planning  Sub-Committee  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  was 
established  on  August  9,  1943,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.Jebb,  to  consider,  primarily, 
post-war  strategic  questions,  and  to  maintain  close  contact  with  the  three  Service  depart 
ments  and  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Committee  was  instructed  to  propose  draft  Instru 
ments  for  the  formal  suspension  of  hostilities  with  enemy  Powers,  and  to  submit  plans 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  instruments.  The  Committee  was  to  report  to  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Committee  or  to  the  Ministerial  Committee  on  Armistice  Terms  and  Civil 
Administration.  The  Committee  underwent  some  reorganisation  in  April,  1944,  but  its 
main  duties  were  unchanged. 
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recognise  the  necessity  of  establishing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
a  general  international  organisation,  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  nations,  and  open  to  membership  by  all 
nations,  large  and  small,  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security.5 

The  Foreign  Office  thought  that— with  a  few  changes  of  wording— 
the  draft  was  satisfactory,  but  that  there  was  little  chance  of  getting 
Russian  consent  to  it  before  the  discussion  at  the  proposed  tripartite 
conference1  of  matters  directly  affecting  Russian  interests.  They 
suggested  therefore  that  the  publication  of  the  document  should 
follow,  and  not  precede  the  Conference.  Before  the  Foreign  Secre 
taries  went  to  Moscow,  however,  it  was  clear  that  the  main  concern 
of  the  Russians  was  to  be  sure  of  the  cross- Channel  invasion  in  the 
spring  of  1944.  The  Conference  accepted  without  difficulty  Mr.  Hull's 
proposal  for  a  four-Power  declaration,  and  a  proposal  from  Mr.  Eden 
for  a  European  Advisory  Commission  to  consider  and  make  joint 
recommendations  on  European  problems  connected  with  the  termi 
nation  of  hostilities.2 

The  four-Power  Declaration  was  published  on  October  30.  After 
the  Foreign  Secretaries  had  agreed  upon  the  text  M.  Molotov  sug 
gested  setting  up  a  Commission  to  begin  a  joint  study  of  the  questions 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  World  Organisation.  Mr.  Hull  was 
not  in  favour  of  a  formally  constituted  Commission  since  it  would  get 
publicity  and  politicians  and  others  in  the  United  States  would  ask 
for  representation  on  it.  He  proposed,  and  Mr.  Eden  and  M.  Molotov 
agreed,  that  the  three  Governments  should  hold  informal  discussions 
and  exchange  papers. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  Germany  was  raised,  though  not  fully 
discussed  at  the  Moscow  Conference.  Mr.  Hull  submitted  a  memo 
randum  dealing  mainly  with  the  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  after 
the  German  unconditional  surrender,  and  covering  also  a  number  of 
long-term  proposals.  Mr.  Eden  said  that  the  British  Government 
would  like  to  see  Germany  divided  after  the  war  into  a  number 
of  separate  States;  they  thought  that  separatist  movements  should 
be  encouraged,  but  were  uncertain  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
to  impose  dismemberment.  Mr.  Hull  said  that  the  United  States 
Government  had  started  with  a  definite  inclination  towards  dis 
memberment,  and  that  the  trend  of  opinion  was  still  in  this 
direction,  though  less  strongly  so.  M.  Molotov  explained  that 
the  Soviet  Government  were  somewhat  backward  in  their  study 
of  the  question,  probably  owing  to  the  military  preoccupations 
of  their  leaders,  but  that  they  would  give  weight  to  any  opinion 

1  See  above,  pp.  243-4. 
a  See  above,  p.  246. 
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in  favour  of  dismemberment  by  force.1  Mr.  Eden  brought  forward, 
and  the  Conference  agreed  to  publish,  a  declaration  on  the 
establishment  of  a  free  and  independent  Austria.2 


The  Prime  Minister  mentioned  the  future  of  Germany  in  a  conversa 
tion  with  Stalin  on  November  28,  1943,  after  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Teheran  Conference.  Stalin  said  that  Germany  might  well  recover 
from  the  war  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  might  start  a  new 
war  within  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  Prime  Minister  wanted 
to  forbid  the  Germans  to  have  a  General  Staff,  or  any  military  or  civil 
aviation.  He  proposed  the  supervision  of  German  industry,  the  isola 
tion  and  division  of  Prussia,  and  the  inclusion  of  Bavaria,  Austria, 
and  Hungary  in  a  ebroad,  peaceful,  cow-like  confederation.'  Stalin 
thought  these  proposals  insufficient. 

The  German  question  was  discussed  at  the  Teheran  Conference 
indirectly,  in  relation  to  the  proposed  western  frontier  of  Poland,3  and 
directly  at  a  meeting  on  December  i.  At  this  latter  discussion  the 
President  and  Stalin  favoured  the  break-up  of  Germany.  The  Presi 
dent  suggested  a  division  into  five  parts :  (i)  Prussia,  (ii)  Hanover  and 
the  north-western  area,  (iii)  Saxony  and  the  Leipzig  area,  (iv)  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  Hcssc-Casscl,  and  the  area  west  of  the  Rhine,  (v)  Bava 
ria,  Baden,  and  Wurttemberg.  Kiel  and  the  Canal,  Hamburg,  and 
the  Ruhr  and  Saar  areas  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Churchill  said  that  this  plan  was  a  new  one.4  He  thought  that, 
if  Germany  were  divided  into  a  number  of  small  units,  these  units 
would  have  no  means  of  independent  existence.  Hence  it  was  neces 
sary  to  give  them  some  kind  of  life  by  attaching  them  to  other  com 
binations.  He  agreed  that  Prussia  should  be  detached  from  the  rest  of 
Germany.  He  thought  south  Germany  less  belligerent,  and  likely  to 
'work  in'  with  a  Danubian  Confederation.  The  President  and  Stalin, 
however,  regarded  the  South  Germans  as  equally  dangerous.  Stalin 
favoured  partition  on  something  like  the  President's  plan,  and  did 
not  believe  in  the  Viability'  of  a  Danubian  Confederation.  He 


1  Mr.  Eden  commented  that  the  Soviet  position  seemed  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  no  remarks  were  needed  about  the  activities  of  their  respective  leaders  in 
connexion  with  military  operations. 

a  Mr.  Eden  had  submitted  to  the  War  Cabinet  in  May,  1943,  a  memorandum  on  the 
future  of  Austria.  The  memorandum  rejected  the  association  of  Austria  with  the  Reich 
even  on  a  federal  basis,  and  considered  that  the  chances  of  the  survival  of  Austrian 
independence  would  be  greater  if  Austria  were  included  in  a  central  or  east  European 
confederation,  though  the  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  confederation  were 
serious.  In  any  case  the  first  stage  must  be  the  restoration  of  a  free  and  independent 
Austrian  State. 

*  See  above,  pp.  253-4. 

*  Mr.  Churchill's  words  were  that  the  President  had  'said  a  mouthful.' 
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realised  that  the  Germans  would  try  to  unite;  we  should  have  to 
prevent  them,  if  necessary  by  force,  from  so  doing.  The  Prime 
Minister  agreed  with  the  idea  of  some  kind  of  partition,  but  said  that 
the  Conference  was  making  only  a  preliminary  survey  of  a  vast 
historical  problem.  Finally,  with  Stalin's  approval,  the  President 
suggested  that  a  special  committee  of  the  three  Powers  should  be  set 
up  under  the  European  Advisory  Commission,  to  study  the  question.1 


1  There  is  no  record  in  the  British  archives  of  any  discussion  of  a  World  Security 
Organisation  at  the  meetings  of  the  Teheran  Conference.  See  also  below,  p.  457,  note  3. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Preparations  for  a  Conference  on  the  establishment  of 
a  World  Security  Organisation:  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Conference,  August  22 — September  28,  1944:  failure 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  question  of  a  c Great  Power 
veto':  British  and  American  compromise  proposals 

(i) 

Preparations  for  a  meeting  to  discuss  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a 
World  Security  Organisation :  British  memoranda  of  April,  1944,  on  the 
scope  and  functions  of  a  World  Organisation. 

ON  November  5,  1943,  the  United  States  Senate  passed  a  resolu 
tion  recognising  the  necessity  of  establishing  eat  the  earliest 
practicable  date  a  general  international  organisation  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  States,  and 
open  to  membership  of  all  such  States,  large  and  small,  for  the  main 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security.'  A  fortnight  later  the 
United  States  Government  suggested  to  the  British  and  Soviet 
Governments  that  the  four  Powers  should  invite  the  adherence  of  all 
'peace-loving  States'  to  the  clause  in  the  four- Power  Declaration  from 
which  the  phrasing  of  the  Senate  resolution  had  been  taken.  The 
Foreign  Office,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  Moscow  Conference 
had  agreed  that  the  three  Powers  should  hold  preliminary  discussions ; 
it  would  therefore  be  better  to  make  some  progress  with  these  dis 
cussions  before  inviting  enquiries  from  other  Governments. 

The  State  Department  then  changed  their  plan.  Early  in  January, 
1944,  they  told  Lord  Halifax  that  they  intended  to  invite  British, 
Russian,  and  possibly  Chinese  representatives  to  Washington  for  pre 
liminary  discussions,  but  that  they  had  first  to  settle  their  own  views. 
The  most  important  point  was  whether  the  consent  of  each  of  the 
major  Powers  should  be  required  for  a  decision  to  use  force  against 
an  aggressor  or  whether  a  majority  vote  would  be  sufficient.  American 
opinion  was  more  likely  to  accept  the  principle  of  unanimous  decision. 
The  Foreign  Office  replied  on  January  15  that  they  were  doubtful 
about  Chinese  participation  in  the  discussions,  and  thought  that  we 
ought  to  know  whether  the  Russians  would  agree  to  it.  The  British 
Government  had  also  not  made  up  their  minds  about  the  kind  of 
security  organisation  they  wanted,  and  would  like  a  few  weeks'  delay 
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before  the  discussions.  The  Americans  themselves  mentioned  a  date 
not  earlier  than  February  22,  and  early  in  this  month  said  that  they 
would  need  a  longer  time  for  preparation.  Meanwhile  on  February  8 
they  had  proposed  an  exchange  of  papers  with  the  Foreign  Office 
before  the  meeting  with  the  Russians.  The  Foreign  Office  replied  on 
February  15  with  a  'summary  of  topics'  which  they  described  as, 
roughly,  the  chapter  headings  of  the  detailed  papers  to  be  submitted 
and  as  a  draft  agenda  for  the  discussions.  The  State  Department 
drew  up  a  similar  list.  Mr.  Eden  suggested  on  March  14  to  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Governments  that  the  three  Governments 
might  now  start  work  on  papers  which  they  would  communicate  to 
one  another.  The  Foreign  Office  expected  their  papers  to  be  ready  in 
one  or  two  months,  and  enquired  about  the  American  time-table. 
The  State  Department  thought  on  April  i  that  the  discussions  might 
take  place  at  the  end  of  May.  Mr.  Stettinius  came  to  London  in  April, 
1944,  for  political  and  economic  talks,  but  the  rate  of  progress  on  the 
American  side  was  slow.  At  the  end  of  May  Mr.  Hull  told  Lord 
Halifax  that  the  United  States  Government  wanted  to  know  when 
the  British  and  Soviet  Governments  would  be  ready  to  hold  discus 
sions;  nearly  three  weeks  later  the  President  made  a  general  state 
ment  about  the  American  proposals,  but  the  British  Embassy  in 
Washington  was  not  given  a  copy  of  these  proposals  until  July  18. 

Meanwhile  on  June  1 2  Mr.  Hull  asked  Lord  Halifax  whether  we 
would  agree  to  Anglo- American-Chinese  conversations  if  the  Russians 
were  unwilling  to  join  in  talks  with  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Hull  said  that 
the  question  was  'entirely  psychological' ;  he  had  no  illusions  about 
Chinese  strength,  but  American  opinion  would  require  China  to  be 
treated  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the  three  Powers.  The  Foreign 
Office  replied  that,  although  the  holding  of  two  parallel  conferences 
would  be  a  waste  of  time,  we  would  agree  to  them  provided  that  the 
Russians  understood  that  the  procedure  was  being  adopted  merely 
to  put  China  in  a  position  of  technical  equality.  We  should  have  to 
concentrate  on  the  talks  with  the  Americans  and  Russians,  and  not 
on  those  with  the  Chinese.  The  Russians  agreed  in  principle  to  this 
plan;  they  did  not  send  a  formal  acceptance  until  July  12,  and  later 
asked  for  a  postponement  of  the  conversations  until  about  August  I2.1 
They  also  suggested  that  the  talks  with  the  Chinese  should  follow  the 
Anglo-American-Russian  conversations. 


In  the  third  week  of  July  Mr.  Winant  wrote  to  Mr.  Eden  that  Mr. 
Hull  would  probably  be  the  senior  United  States  representative  at 

l  The  Foreign  Office  had  also  asked  for  at  least  a  fortnight  in  order  to  study  the 
American  memoranda.  August  14  was  agreed  as  the  opening  day,  but  on  August  5  the 
Russians  asked  for  another  postponement  until  August  2 1. 
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the  discussions,  especially  in  those  dealing  with  "basic  policy.'  Mr. 
Eden  asked  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington  to  explain  that,  if  Mr. 
Hull  took  part  in  the  discussions,  he  (Mr.  Eden)  would  be  asked  why 
he  was  not  attending  them.  He  could  not  come  at  such  short  notice, 
and  did  not  think  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Secretaries  desirable  at  the 
present  stage.  Mr.  Eden  also  asked  the  Russians  for  their  views.  M. 
Molotov  agreed  that  the  conversations  were  to  be  entirely  'prelimin 
ary'  ;  the  Russian  representative  would  be  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Eden  told  the  Americans  that  Sir  A.  Cadogan  would  be  the 
British  representative,  and  that  Lord  Halifax  (who  was  in  England) 
would  take  part  if  he  were  back  in  time.  Mr.  Eden  suggested  that,  if 
the  discussions  were  successful,  they  should  be  followed  later  by  a 
meeting  of  Foreign  Secretaries.  The  Americans  also  proposed  a 
meeting,  possibly  in  September  at  Casablanca,  to  launch  the  World 
Organisation.  Mr.  Eden  telegraphed  to  Sir  A.  Cadogan  that  he  would 
go  anywhere,  but  that,  if  the  meetings  were  held  in  North  Africa,  we 
should  have  to  include  French  representatives.  He  doubted  whether 
any  date  before  the  middle  of  October  would  be  practicable,  and 
thought  that  we  ought  not  to  exclude  the  Chinese  from  the  talks  at  a 
ministerial  level  after  they  had  been  brought  into  the  preliminary 
discussions.1 


During  these  months  of  prolonged  negotiation  with  the  Americans 
and  Russians  a  special  interdepartmental  committee  in  London  had 
been  considering  in  detail  the  proposals  which  the  British  Delegation 
would  put  forward  for  a  World  Security  Organisation,  This  Com 
mittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Law,  reported  on  April  19, 
1 944,  to  the  Armistice  and  Post- War  Committee.  They  had  prepared 
five  memoranda,  with  a  covering  explanatory  note.  They  suggested 
that  these  memoranda,  and  the  note,  might  be  submitted  to  a  meeting 
of  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  which  was  to  take  place  in  London  in 
May.  They  could  then  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  discussions  in 
Washington.  After  making  a  few  changes  in  the  text  the  Armistice 


1  The  Prime  Minister  commented  on  Mr.  Eden's  telegram  that  the  meeting  should  be 
held  in  London,  'as  it  is  our  turn' ;  that  the  French  should  not  be  admitted  until  they  had 
broadened  their  government,  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  include  China  as  one  of  the  four 
Great  Powers.  Mr,  Churchill  said  that  the  latest  information  from  China  pointed  to  the 
Vise  of  a  rival  government  to  supplant  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  there  is  always  a  Communist 
civil  war  impending  there.'  Mr.  Churchill  would  not  oppose  the  President's  wish,  but 
thought  that  we  should  leave  him  to  argue  about  it  with  the  Russians. 

The  Foreign  Office  noted  in  regard  to  the  Prime  Minister's  minute  (i)  that  we  had 
implied  in  our  proposals  that  France  would  be  a  permanent  member  of  the  World 
Council,  and  that  the  Americans  explicitly  and  the  Russians  implicitly  had  agreed  that 
the  admission  of  France  should  follow  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council ;  (ii)  that  we  had 
recognised  China  as  one  of  the  'big  Four*  and  would  get  into  practical  difficulties  if  we 
did  not  treat  her  as  such. 
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and  Post- War  Committee  submitted  the  documents  to  the  War 
Cabinet  on  April  22. 

The  five  memoranda  were  respectively  on  (a)  the  scope  and  nature 
of  a  permanent  international  organisation,  (b)  the  pacific  settlement 
of  disputes,  the  question  of  guarantees,  and  the  conditions  in  which 
action  should  be  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security, 
(c)  the  military  aspect  of  a  post-war  security  organisation,  (d)  the  co 
ordination  of  political  and  economic  international  machinery,  (e)  the 
method  and  procedure  for  establishing  a  world  organisation.  In  his 
covering  note  Mr.  Law  wrote  that  the  general  intention  was  to  retain 
the  best  features  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  but  to  make  the 
organisation  more  flexible,  and  the  machinery  of  action  more 
effective.  The  plan  was  based  on  the  acceptance  of  certain  essential 
principles;  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  effect  were  left  to  be 
adapted  to  circumstances  which  could  not  be  foreseen. 

Mr.  Law  said  that  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Com 
monwealth  had  grown  in  this  way,  but  that  our  method  of  approach 
might  appeal  less  to  the  United  States,  where  the  details  of  a  written 
constitution  were  of  such  importance,  or  to  the  Russians,  or  again  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  who  had  a  different  system  of 
law,  and  always  wanted  'explicit  undertakings,  no  matter  how  often 
they  have  been  broken.'  We  might  therefore  have  to  agree  to  changes 
in  pur  plan,  though  in  essentials  the  plan  represented  the  maximum 
of  international  cooperation  likely  to  be  secured  at  the  present  time. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  the  Organisa 
tion  must  be  world-wide;  subordinate  regional  councils,  however, 
were  likely  to  develop,  and,  if  they  were  suitably  guided  within  the 
World  Organisation,  their  advantages  would  outweigh  their  dis 
advantages. 

Memorandum  A  therefore  assumed-in  addition  to  a  World  Assem 
bly  on  which  all  members  would  be  represented-a  World  Council  of 
the  Four  Powers  and  a  number  of  other  States.  The  method  of 
choosing  these  other  States  had  been  left  open;*  the  memorandum 
did  not  even  lay  down  the  principle  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  should  always  have 
a  place  on  the  Council.  Such  a  demand  would  probably  bring  a 
Russian  counter-demand  that  one  of  the  constituent  republics  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  should  always  be  represented.  We  should,  however,  try  to 
secure  membership  for  one  of  the  Dominions.  The  memorandum  had 
made  no  recommendations  about  the  Secretariat  and  seat  of  the 
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Organisation,  since  these  questions  were  likely  to  be  controversial, 
and  should  be  postponed  until  a  later  stage  of  the  discussions. 

Under  our  proposals  great  power  would  rest  with  the  World 
Council.  It  would,  for  example,  take  the  initiative  in  action  to  main 
tain  peace,  and  other  members  of  the  organisation  would  be  bound 
to  follow  its  decisions.  The  proposals,  however,  left  open  the  question 
of  giving  permanently  to  the  Great  Powers  a  special  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  'By  doing  so 
the  association  of  the  United  States  in  the  burden  would  be  more 
explicitly  obtained,  but  it  may  well  be  possible  to  secure  that  advan 
tage  without  such  definition  as  might  seem  to  imply  too  great  a 
recognition  of  the  position  of  the  Great  Powers.' 

Memorandum  B  took  account  of  the  dislike  felt  by  members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  to  guarantees  of  territorial  integrity  and  poli 
tical  independence  such  as  those  contained  in  Article  X  of  the 
Covenant.  The  British  proposals  were  therefore  that  the  members  of 
the  Organisation  should  epromise  to  settle  all  disputes  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  without,  however,  guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence  of  member  States.'1  The  memorandum 
explained  the  need  for  flexibility,  and  for  basing  the  action  of  the 
Council  on  principles  rather  than  on  exact  definition;  the  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  at  the  League  in  an  attempt  to  define  'aggression' 
showed  that  too  rigid  a  statement  of  the  occasions  for  action  was 
likely  to  hinder  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 

The  covering  note  said  little  about  memoranda  C,  D,  and  E. 
Memorandum  C,  which  was  based  on  two  earlier  papers  approved 
by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  assumed  the  three  objects  of  the  World 
Organisation  to  be  (i)  to  disarm  Germany  and  Japan,  (ii)  to  keep 
them  disarmed,  and  (iii)  to  prevent  them  or  any  other  aggressor  from 
again  upsetting  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  memorandum  regarded 
as  impracticable  the  establishment  of  an  international  'police  force.' 
This  conception  implied  a  world  State  and  required  agreement  on 
questions  such  as  the  size,  composition,  maintenance,  location  and 
command  of  the  force.  Such  agreement  would  almost  certainly  be 
unobtainable.  On  the  other  hand  the  memorandum  regarded  both 
as  necessary  and  practicable  the  establishment  of  a  Military  Staff 
Committee  serving  the  World  Council  and  the  development  of 
'United  Nations  bases.' 

1  The  memorandum  distinguished  between  promises  not  to  attempt  to  settle  disputes 
by  violence,  and  the  promise  suggested  above.  The  memorandum  and  covering  letter 
suggested  that,  if  the  latter  kind  of  promise  were  agreed,  the  balance  would  be  'thrown 
more  in  the  direction  of  change.'  No  examples  were  quoted  to  illustrate  or  justify  this 
assertion.  The  memorandum  also  left  open  the  question  whether  decisions  on  issues  of 
principle  should  be  taken  unanimously  or  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  but  considered  that 
in  all  cases  all  the  four  Great  Powers  should  be  included  in  the  majority;  the  votes  of 
parties  to  the  dispute  would  not  be  taken  into  account. 
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The  Prime  Ministers  paper  of  May  8,  1944:  withdrawal  of  the  paper,  and 
insertion  in  the  jive  memoranda  of  a  proposal  for  a  United  Nations  Commission 
for  Europe  :  acceptance  by  the  War  Cabinet  of  the  revised  memoranda. 

The  War  Cabinet  did  not  discuss  the  five  memoranda  when  they 
received  them  on  April  22.  There  was,  however,  an  informal  exchange 
of  views  on  post-war  organisation  at  a  War  Cabinet  meeting  on 
April  27  at  which  the  Prime  Minister  mentioned  favourably  the  pro 
posal  for  setting  up  Regional  Councils  for  Europe,  America,  and 
Asia,  and,  less  probably,  Africa.  On  May  4  Mr.  Eden  sent  a  summary 
of  the  five  memoranda  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Churchill  agreed 
that  the  papers  should  be  given  to  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers, 
and  discussed  at  their  meeting  on  May  1  1  .  He  also  put  forward  his 
own  views  in  a  memorandum  of  May  8.  Mr.  Churchill  was  occupied 
at  this  time,  among  many  other  things,  with  the  anxious  problems  of 
the  cross-Channel  invasion;  he  could  not  study  in  detail  the  large 
number  of  Foreign  Office  and  other  departmental  papers  on  matters 
of  post-war  organisation.  His  memorandum  to  the  Dominion.  Prime 
Ministers  repeated  the  general  ideas  which  he  had  already  expressed 
to  President  Roosevelt.i  He  gave  special  importance  to  the  plan  for 
Regional  Councils.  He  hoped  that  the  British  Empire  would  main 
tain  its  unity,  and  wanted  a  'Fraternal  Association  with  the  United 
States,9  possibly  through  a  continuation  of  the  machinery  of  the  Com 
bined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  reciprocal  use  of  bases.  Within  this 
framework  the  Prime  Minister  hoped  that  the  United  Kingdom 
would  favour  the  establishment  of  a  'United  States  of  Europe.' 

The  Foreign  Office,  on  the  other  hand,  held  the  view  that  Mr. 
Churchill's  plan  for  a  Council  of  Europe  was  not  practicable,  since,  if 
it  included  United  States  representatives,  it  would  be  hardly  dis 
tinguishable  from  the  World  Council,  at  all  events  in  matters  con 
cerned  with  the  settlement  of  disputes.  They  also  thought  that  the 
Soviet  Government  would  regard  the  plan  for  a  'United  States  of 
Europe's  as  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  continental  bloc  against  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  that  in  any  case  the  bloc  might  ultimately  be  dominated 

1  See  above,  p.  442. 

2  A  Foreign  Office  paper  written  early  in  May  (and,  later,  revised)  on  'British  policy 
towards  Europe'  pointed  out  that  the  term  'United  States  of  Europe'  was  not  clear. 
It  might  mean  (a)  a  European  State,  excluding  Great  Britain,  which  would  extend  from 
Gape  St.  Vincent  to  the  Curzon  line,  or  (b)  a  loose  association  of  European  States 
including  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  with  a  common  meeting  place  to  discuss 
European  problems,  and  a  central  direction  of  certain  services  such  as  transport.   It  was 
therefore  essential  to  distinguish  between  a  'Council  of  Europe'  and  a  'United  States  of 
?A?ro£eXWe  ?oul.d  set  up  a  Eur°Pean  Organisation  only  through  the  establishment  of  a 
World  Organisation  which  would  harmonise  the  policies  of  the  three  Powers.  The  paper 
then  referred  to  the  proposed  'United  Nations  Commission  for  Europe.'  See  also  above, 
P-  444- 
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by  Germany.  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  withdrew  his  paper  after 
the  discussions  with  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  because  they 
objected  to  his  proposed  Councils  of  the  Americas  and  of  Asia,  and 
to  his  suggestion  that  the  Dominions  should  be  represented  on  the 
World  Council  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Churchill  asked  the 
Foreign  Office  to  reconsider  their  memoranda  with  a  view  to  setting 
out  the  case  for  regional  organisations,  and  to  keep  in  mind  the 
ultimate  possibility  of  a  'United  States  of  Europe.5  After  a  first  revise, 
which  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  still  found  unsatisfactory,  a 
definite  reference  was  included  in  memorandum  A  to  the  need  of 
some  regional  organisation  for  Europe,  cif  only  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  circumstances  which  have  caused  two  World  Wars  to  originate 
in  that  area  ...  It  is  possible  that  out  of  some  "  United  Nations  Com 
mission  for  Europe,"  as  proposed  in  Mr.  Eden's  memorandum  of 
July,  1943,  there  might  grow  a  European  organisation  which,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  three  major  Allies,  might  foster  peaceful  ten 
dencies,  heal  the  wounds  of  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
Germany  from  again  dominating  the  Continent.'  Mr.  Eden  suggested 
in  a  minute  of  June  2  to  the  Prime  Minister,  that  this  wording  met 
the  point  which  he  (the  Prime  Minister)  regarded  as  of  the  greatest 
importance,  that  is  to  say,  the  establishment  of  some  regional  Euro 
pean  body  upon  which  the  three  Great  Powers  would  be  represented. 

With  the  Prime  Minister's  approval,  the  War  Cabinet  considered 
the  revised  memoranda  on  July  3.  Mr.  Eden  explained  that  the 
revised  texts  had  been  discussed  with  the  Dominions  at  an  official 
level,  and  that  their  approval  was  expected.  He  said  that  the  Dominion 
Prime  Ministers  had  objected  to  the  constitution  of  regional  political 
bodies,  but  that  they  recognised  that  Europe  was  to  some  extent 
a  special  case,  and  were  unlikely  to  oppose  the  establishment  of 
machinery  for  dealing  with  European  affairs  on  condition  that  the 
overriding  authority  of  a  World  Organisation  in  regard  to  the  settle 
ment  of  political  disputes  was  explicitly  recognised. 

The  War  Cabinet  accepted  generally  the  policy  laid  down  in  the 
memoranda,  and  approved  of  Mr.  Eden's  suggestion  that  the  Armis 
tice  and  Post-War  Committee  should  consider  the  various  matters 
upon  which  the  memoranda  set  out  alternatives.  Among  the  more 
important  questions  were  (i)  the  size  of  the  Council.  Mr.  Eden 
thought  France  should  be  given  a  permanent  seat,  and  that  the 
smaller  Powers  might  have  six  or  seven  representatives,  (ii)  the 
method  of  voting.  In  the  case  of  decisions  for  the  application  of  force, 
the  responsibility  for  action  would  fall  mainly  on  the  Great  Powers ; 
the  decision  should  therefore  always  include  their  votes.  It  would  be 
undesirable  to  allow  smaller  States  to  prevent  action  against  dis 
turbers  of  the  peace  to  whom  they  might  be  united  by  special  ties ; 
hence  a  two-thirds  majority,  including  all  the  Great  Powers,  should 
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be  sufficient.  If  coercive  action  were  directed  against  one  of  the  Great 
Powers,  the  vote  of  this  Power  should  not  be  counted  among  the 
votes  necessary  for  the  requisite  majority.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  how 
ever,  the  Organisation  would  have  failed,  and  there  was  little  use  in 
asking  what  would  happen.  (Hi)  Regional  Associations.  Mr.  Eden 
regarded  the  insertion  into  memorandum  A  of  the  proposal  for  a 
'United  Nations  Commission  for  Europe'  as  useful.  He  described  it  as 
*a  projection  into  the  peace  of  the  European  Advisory  Commission' 
and  as  reinforcing  the  Anglo-Soviet  Treaty  and  forming  a  bridge 
between  eastern  and  western  Europe.  It  would  be  designed,  primarily, 
as  part  of  the  machinery  for  'clearing  up  the  war'  and  would  not 
necessarily  continue  after  this  work  was  done.  In  any  case  major 
political  disputes  would  be  referred  to  the  World  Council  The 
Armistice  and  Post- War  Committee  agreed  generally  with  these 
recommendations,  and  the  War  Cabinet  accepted  them  on  August  4. 


(iii) 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference^  August  22-September  28,  1944:  failure 
to  obtain  agreement  with  the  Russians  on  the  question  of  a  Great  Power 
veto9 :  the  Prime  Minister's  change  of  view  on  the  question:  Sir  A.  Cadogarfs 
compromise  proposal. 

Five  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference 
Sir  A.  Cadogan  had  reported  a  general  agreement  in  informal 
talks  between  the  British  and  American  Delegations.2  He  said 
that  the  outstanding  question  was  that  of  a  veto.  The  Americans 
appeared  to  have  come  provisionally  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Permanent  Members  of  the  Council  should  have  a  right  of  veto  on 
any  subject  in  which  their  own  interests  were  involved,  and  that 
parties  to  a  dispute  should  therefore  be  allowed,  as  in  the  League,  to 
vote  on  it.  Sir  A.  Cadogan  had  pointed  out  that  there  would  be  strong 
opposition  within  the  Commonwealth  to  a  system  in  which  the 
United  Kingdom  could  prevent  any  action  against  itself,  whereas 
Canada,  for  example,  could  not  do  so.  There  would  be  similar  oppo 
sition  among  the  other  smaller  Powers,  and  especially,  perhaps,  in 
Latin  America.  The  American  reply  was  that  without  a  provision  of 
this  kind  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  get  the  plan  through 

1  This  chapter  deals  only  with  the  main  issues  at  the  Conference. 

2  The  Foreign  Office,  on  receiving  the  American  proposals  on  July  18,  had  found  them 
similar  in  essentials  to  the  British  proposals.  At  the  informal  Anglo-American  talks  Sir  A. 
Cadogan  suggested  that— if  the  Russians  agreed— the  American  proposals  might  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  discussions  at  the  Conference, 
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the  Senate.  The  press,  however,  had  published  on  August  16  a  state 
ment  by  Governor  Dewey1  attacking  a  dictatorship  of  the  four 
Powers,  and  suggesting  that  something  of  the  kind  was  implied  in  the 
American  plan.  Sir  A.  Cadogan  therefore  thought  that  the  American 
Delegation  might  bring  forward  other  proposals. 

On  August  29— a  week  after  the  opening  of  the  Conference— Sir  A. 
Cadogan  reported  that  the  American  Delegation  was  now  in  favour 
of  the  proposal  that  parties  to  a  dispute,  whether  or  not  they  were 
Great  Powers,  should  not  vote  on  it.  The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand, 
insisted  that  the  rule  concerning  the  unanimity  of  the  permanent 
Members  should  include  cases  in  which  one  or  more  of  them  was 
involved  in  a  dispute.2  Sir  A.  Cadogan  thought  that  the  American 
decision  was  a  surprise  to  the  Russian  Delegation. 

Mr.  Eden  telegraphed  to  Sir  A.  Cadogan  on  September  6  that  we 
could  not  accept  the  Russian  view.  Sir  A.  Cadogan  pointed  out  to 
M.  Gromyko  that  it  would  be  useless  for  the  British  and  United 
States  Governments  to  support  this  view,  since  no  other  Government 
would  do  so,  and  there  would  thus  be  no  Organisation.  Mr.  Gromyko 
however,  'remained  immovable9 ;  Sir  A.  Cadogan  doubted  whether 
he  really  understood  the  British  and  American  arguments.  Since  M. 
Gromyko  was  also  unmoved  by  the  President,  Mr.  Hull,  and  Mr. 
Stettinius,  Sir  A.  Cadogan  proposed  that  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  should 
raise  the  matter  with  M.  Molotov.  The  United  States  Government 
agreed  that  Mr.  Harriman  should  support  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr. 

On  September  13,  however,  M.  Gromyko  said  that  the  Soviet 
Government  had  'finally  and  unalterably'  decided  that  they  could 
accept  nothing  short  of  unanimity.  President  Roosevelt  had  sent  a 
message  to  Stalin  that  American  opinion  would  not  agree  to  a  plan 
of  international  organisation  which  violated  the  principle  that  parties 
to  a  dispute  did  not  vote  on  it.  Stalin's  reply  was  that  the  under 
standing  reached  at  Teheran  implied  the  unanimity  of  the  four 
leading  Powers  on  all  questions,  including  those  directly  relating  to 
one  of  them.3  Such  unanimity  presupposed  that  there  were  no  mutual 
suspicions  among  the  leading  Powers.  The  Soviet  Union  could  not 

1  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  was  the  Republican  candidate  in  the  Presidential 
election. 

a  The  three  Powers  were  agreed  that  in  all  questions  relating  to  action  against  aggression 
a  majority  (whether  two-thirds  or  simple)  should  include  the  votes  of  all  the  Permanent 
Members.  The  issue  was  therefore  whether  the  parties  to  a  dispute,  and,  in  particular, 
the  Permanent  Members,  should  give  a  vote.  If  a  Permanent  Member  did  not  vote,  the 
unanimity  of  the  other  Permanent  Members  would  still  be  required. 

3  No  general  agreement  was  reached,  and  no  general  discussion  took  place  on  a  World 
Security  Organisation  at  the  Teheran  Conference.  The  President,  in  conversation  with 
Stalin,  gave  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  Stalin,  at  that  time,  doubted  whether  the  other 
Powers  would  accept  the  President's  idea  of  a  four- Power  policing  of  the  world  or  accept 
China  as  one  of  the  enforcing  authorities.  Stalin,  however,  may  have  assumed,  from  the 
Presidents  emphasis  on  four-Power  agreement,  that  he  would  regard  unanimity  as  an 
essential  condition  of  action.  See  also  Churchill,  V,  320-1. 

Ha 
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ignore  cthe  presence  of  certain  absurd  prejudices'  which  often  hin 
dered  an  'objective  attitude  towards  the  U.S.S.R.'  M.  Molotov,  in 
answer  to  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr,  also  said  that  any  departure  from  the 
principle  of  unanimity  would  merely  strengthen  the  'wild  prejudices' 
in  'certain  quarters'  against  the  U.S.S.R. 

Meanwhile  Sir  A.  Cadogan  had  asked  Mr.  Jebb  to  put  forward, 
hypothetically,  to  the  Russians  a  proposal  that  a  Great  Power  should 
forego  the  right  of  veto  during  the  earlier  stages  in  the  settlement  of  a 
dispute.  Thus  a  Great  Power  would  not  be  able  to  block  investigation 
by  the  Council,  or  the  formulation  of  recommendations  about  a 
settlement.  On  the  other  hand  a  Great  Power  could  use  its  veto  to 
block  (i)  the  determination  by  the  Council  that  a  threat  to  security 
existed,  and  (ii)  any  enforcement  of  the  Council's  recommendations. 
Sir  A.  Cadogan  thought  that  the  smaller  Powers  would  not  like  this 
plan,  but  that  they  might  be  brought  to  accept  it,  since  it  would  be 
possible  under  it  at  least  to  find  out  the  attitude  of  world  opinion 
towards  a  dispute.  Mr.  Attlee  and  Lord  Cranborne  (to  whom  Sir  A. 
Cadogan  had  reported  this  proposal)  telegraphed  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  at  Quebec  that  they  thought  it  better  not  to 
accept  the  proposal,  but  to  have  a  'show-down'  with  the  Russians. 
The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  agreed.  The  Russians,  however, 
on  September  17  rejected  the  proposal;  hence  nothing  more  was  said 
about  it  for  the  time.  On  September  18  Mr.  Stettinius  explained  that 
the  United  States  Government  wanted  to  bring  the  conversations  to 
a  close  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  after  holding  discussions  with  the 
Chinese,  to  issue  a  statement  mentioning  the  points  of  agreement,  and 
leaving  blank  the  section  on  voting  in  the  Council.  Further  discussion 
would  take  place  on  this  section,  and  proposals  would  be  submitted 
to  a  United  Nations  Conference. 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  agreement  would  not  be  reached  with 
out  a  meeting  of  the  three  Great  Powers.  Moreover  the  American 
military  authorities  appeared  to  be  arguing  that  the  Russian  plan  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States.1  If  the  Americans  changed  their 
views,  the  British  Government  would  not  find  it  easy  to  maintain 
their  objections  to  a  compromise  on  the  lines  of  Sir  A.  Cadogan's  pro 
posal.  The  Prime  Minister  himself  was  also  less  certain.  He  was  much 
influenced  by  a  message  of  September  20  from  Field-Marshal  Smuts.s 
Field-Marshal  Smuts  said  that  at  first  he  had  thought  the  Russian 
view  absurd,  but  that  he  was  changing  his  mind.  The  Russians  re 
garded  the  matter  as  involving  the  honour  and  standing  of  their 
country  among  the  Allies.  They  asked  whether  they  were  to  be  trusted 

1  It  is  not  possible  from  the  evidence  in  the  British  records  to  say  how  far  the  American 
military  view  was  influenced  by  a  wish  not  to  lose  the  chance  of  Russian  cooperation  in 
the  war  against  Japan. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  VI,  183-4. 
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and  treated  as  equals;  a  misunderstanding  on  this  critical  matter 
might  lead  them  to  become  even  more  grasping.  If  Russia  were  not 
included  in  a  World  Organisation,  she  would  become  'the  power 
centre  of  another  group' ;  we  should  then  'be  heading  towards  a  third 
World  War.'  Field-Marshal  Smuts  thought  therefore  that  the  smaller 
Powers  should  make  a  concession  to  Russian  amour-propre  and  that 
they  should  not  insist  on  a  theoretical  equality  of  status.  Furthermore 
unanimity  among  the  Great  Powers,  at  least  for  the  years  immediately 
after  the  war,  would  'render  it  impossible  for  Russia  to  embark  on 
courses  not  approved  of  by  the  U.S.A.  and  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
brake  like  unanimity  may  not  be  so  bad  a  thing  to  have  where  people 
are  drunk  with  new- won  power.' 

The  Prime  Minister  told  Mr.  Eden  that  he  agreed  with  Field- 
Marshal  Smuts,  and  that  no  further  progress  could  be  made  on  'this 
dangerous  path'  until  a  meeting  between  the  three  Heads  of  Govern 
ment.  The  President  took  the  same  view  about  a  tripartite  meeting, 
and,  indeed,  asked  Mr.  Churchill  not  to  raise  the  question  of  voting 
during  his  forthcoming  visit  to  Moscow.*  The  agreed  recommenda 
tions  of  the  Conference  were  published  on  October  9.2  Sir  A.  Cadogan 
had  suggested  that  the  communique  accompanying  them  should  in 
clude  a  paragraph  stating  that  the  three  (or  four)  Governments  were 
'resolved  to  work  together,  and  with  all  other  Governments  jointly 
engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  forces  that  have  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  world,  for  the  future  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  surrender  to 
be  imposed  on  the  common  enemy.'  The  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
was  to  make  it  clear  that  the  failure  to  reach  agreement  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks  did  not  affect  the  solidarity  of  the  Powers  in  carrying  on  the 
war  and  imposing  terms  on  Germany;  the  reference  to  working  with 
other  Governments  was  intended  to  meet  criticism  that  the  principal 
Allied  Powers  were  excluding  the  smaller  Allies  from  the  preparation 
and  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  surrender. 

The  Soviet  Government,  however,  objected  to  the  reference  to  the 
'other  Governments.'  They  were  reminded  that  the  four-Power  decla 
ration  at  the  Moscow  Conference  of  October,  1943,  provided  that 
the  four  Powers  would  'consult  with  one  another,  and,  as  the  occasion 
requires,  with  other  Members  of  the  United  Nations.'  M.  Molotov, 
however,  refused  to  accept  the  words.  The  paragraph  was  therefore 
omitted  from  the  communique. 


1  For  the  text  of  the  President's  telegram,  see  Churchill,  VI,  190-1.  For  the  Prime 
Minister's  visit  to  Moscow,  see  above,  Chapter  XV,  section  (iii). 

2  The  recommendations  were  published  in  Great  Britain  as  a  White  Paper  (Cmd.  6560, 
of  1 944). 
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(iv) 

Sir  A.  Cadogarfs  memorandum  of  November  22,  1944,  suggesting  possible 
compromise  proposals ;  President  Roosevelt's  compromise  plan:  decision  of  the 
War  Cabinet  to  support  the  President' s  plan:  Russian  demand  for  the  separate 
representation  of  each  of  the  constituent  Republics  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Since  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden  did  not  discuss  the  voting  issue 
during  their  visit  to  Moscow,  the  question  remained  for  some  time  in 
suspense  while  the  three  Heads  of  Government  were  arranging  a 
meeting.  The  Foreign  Office  meanwhile  was  considering  whether  we 
should  make  concessions  to  the  Russians,  and  if  so,  what  these  con 
cessions  should  be.1  Sir  A.  Cadogan  drew  up  a  memorandum  which 
was  circulated  to  the  Armistice  and  Post- War  Committee  on  Novem 
ber  22.  He  thought  that  we  were  right  in  arguing  that  the  World 
Organisation  would  not  get  the  full  cooperation  of  the  secondary 
States  if  a  single  Great  Power  could  use  a  veto  to  frustrate  the  purpose 
for  which  this  Organisation  had  been  established.  We  could  not  be 
sure,  however,  that  the  Americans  would  continue  to  support  us. 
There  was  a  conflict  of  view  in  the  United  States  between  those  who 
were  opposed  to  a  Tour-Power  domination3  of  the  world  and  those 
who  regarded  the  Great  Power  veto  as  a  safeguard  against  a  possible 
'line-up '  of  the  European  and  even  of  the  Latin- American  countries 
against  the  United  States.  The  President  and  Mr.  Hull  were  also 
most  anxious  to  get  a  World  Organisation,  and  the  President  in 
particular  had  set  himself  to  secure  Russia  as  a  working  partner. 

If  our  view  were  not  accepted  at  the  meeting  of  Heads  of  Govern 
ments,  we  had  three  possible  compromises  open  to  us.  (i)  We  could 
suggest  once  more  that  the  permanent  Members  of  the  Council  should 
forego  the  right  of  veto  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  settlement  of  dis 
putes.2  (ii)  We  could  draw  up  the  procedure  for  voting  on  the  Anglo- 
American  plan,  and  allow  a  permanent  Member  party  to  a  dispute 

1  In  a  memorandum  circulated,  at  the  request  of  the  Prime  Minister,  to  the  War 
Cabinet  on  October  7  Sir  S.  Cripps  argued  in  favour  of  the  Russian  thesis.  He  said  that 
the  consent  of  all  five  Powers  (Sir  S.  Gripps  was  including  France)  was  essential  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  decision  by  the  Council.  All  five  Powers  need  not  agree  that  a  decision 
was  right,  but  they  must  give  their  consent  to  the  action  arising  out  of  it.  A  parliamentary 
minority  in  Great  Britain  would  not  consent  to  a  decision  unless  it  had  been  able  to 
express  an  opinion  and  vote  on  the  matter.  The  only  chance  of  obtaining  consent  to 
decisions  on  the  Council  was  that  all  its  members  should  have  a  right  to  vote  even  when 
their  own  conduct  was  being  called  in  question.  Sir  A.  Gadogan  pointed  out  that  the  issue 
with  the  Russians  was  not  whether  a  party  to  a  dispute  should  have  a  vote  in  deciding 
the  dispute,  but  whether  this  vote  should  be  a  veto.  Since  unanimity  of  the  Great  Powers 
was  required  for  all  important  decisions,  a  negative  vote  by  a  Great  Power  was  equivalent 
to  a  veto,  whereas  a.smaller  Power  party  to  a  dispute  had  no  such  right  of  veto.  The 
Soviet  plan  meant  setting  up  two  different  systems—one  for  the  Great  Powers,  and  the 
other  for  the  smaller  Powers.  This  division  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  promise  of 
'sovereign  equality'  in  the  four-Power  Declaration. 

3  i.e.  the  plan  which  Sir  A.  Cadogan  had  proposed  hypothetically  to  the  Russians,  and 
which  they— and  the  British  Ministers— had  rejected. 
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not  to  accept  this  procedure,  but  to  submit  the  case  of  the  Council  as 
a  'conciliation  body.'  The  Council  would  then  try  to  find  a  solution 
in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Power  and  the  other  party  or  parties 
concerned.  There  would  be  no  voting  and  no  sanctions,  (iii)  We 
could  allow  a  Great  Power  to  demand  that  the  Council,  as  such, 
should  not  deal  with  a  dispute,  but  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
permanent  Members  should  be  called  to  consider  the  dispute  in  the 
presence  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  meeting  would  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  parties,  but  would  otherwise  take  no  action. 

Sir  A.  Cadogan  thought  the  first  of  these  plans  better  than  the 
second,  and  the  second  better  than  the  third.  If  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment  rejected  all  of  them,  we  should  refuse  our  consent  to  the  circula 
tion  of  any  agreed  proposals  to  the  United  Nations  until  we  had  given 
further  consideration  to  the  matter  and  had  consulted  the  Dominions.* 

On  December  5  the  President  telegraphed  his  views  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  said  that  he  was  also  taking  up  the  question  with 
Stalin.2  The  President's  telegram  was  not  altogether  clear,s  but  his 
general  proposal  was  on  the  lines  of  the  compromise  which  Sir  A. 
Cadogan  had  proposed  at  the  Conference  and  brought  forward  again 
in  his  paper  of  November  22.  The  President  wanted  to  maintain  the 
unanimity  rule  in  all  decisions  relating  to  the  determination  of  a 
threat  to  peace  or  to  action  for  the  removal  of  such  a  threat  or  for  the 
suppression  of  aggression.  On  the  other  hand  the  permanent  Members 
were  not  to  exercise  a  veto  in  such  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  procedure 
as  the  Organisation  might  employ  in  promoting  the  voluntary 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  now  inclined  to  accept  the  Russian 
thesis,4  as  such,  but  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Eden  that  we  should 
consult  the  Dominions,  and  also  ask  the  Armistice  and  Post- 
War  Committee  to  give  their  views.5  The  Committee  reported  in 

1  Shortly  ^after  Sir  A.  Gadogan  had  written  his  paper  there  was  some  evidence  that  the 
Russians  might  agree  to  a  compromise.  M.  Sobolev  (a  member  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
London)  told  Mr.  Jebb  on  November  24  that  the  Soviet  Government  were  likely  to  insist 
only  that  all  decisions  on  the  Council  should  be  unanimous;  they  did  not  want  to  prevent 
the  discussion  of  disputes  to  which  a  Great  Power  was  a  party.  Mr.  Jebb  mentioned  the 
compromise  proposal  put  forward  by  Sir  A.  Cadogan  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  M.  Soboiev 
made  no  direct  response,  but  did  not  appear  to  consider  a  compromise  out  of  the  question. 

*  The  President  sent  his  message  to  Stalin  without  waiting  for  a  reply  from  the  Prime 
Minister,  although  he  had  earlier  told  Mr.  Churchill  that  the  matter  should  await 
discussion  at  th<>  meeting  of  Heads  of  Governments,  and  that  he  did  not  want  Mr. 
Churchill  to  raise  it  during  his  visit  to  Moscow. 

3  The  Prime  Minister  asked  Mr,  Eden  on  December  6  to  give  him  a  'short  explanation' 
of  what  the  President  'really  meant.' 

1  Mr.  Churchill  thought  that  there  was  no  hurry  about  a  decision.  He  noted  on 
December  6- -ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the  German  counter-offensive  in  the 
Ardennes- -that  'all  these  attempts  to  settle  the  world  while  we  are  struggling  with  the 
enemy  seem  to  me  most  injurious.' 

5  On  December  26  Lord  Halifax  reported  that,  according  to  Mr.  Stettinius,  the 
Russians  were  likely  to  accept  the  President's  compromise.  In  fact,  on  December  27  they 
rejected  it. 
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favour  of  the  compromise.  Lord  Halifax  was  therefore  instructed  on 
January  13  to  tell  Mr.  Stettinius  that  we  would  accept  the  President's 
proposal.  On  hearing,  however,  on  January  16,  1945,  that  the 
Russians  disliked  the  proposal,  though  they  were  ready  to  discuss  it, 
Mr.  Churchill  was  unwilling  to  send  a  message  to  the  President  about 
it,  since  he  did  not  want  to  'take  sides'  against  the  Russian  view.  The 
Foreign  Office  thought  that  we  should  support  the  President  in  any 
pressure  on  the  Russians;  Mr.  Churchill  would  not  go  beyond 
saying  that  he  would  agree  to  the  compromise  if  the  Russians  did  so, 
but  that  he  would  not  fight  a  stiff  battle  with  them  on  the  subject. 
'The  only  hope  for  the  world  is  the  agreement  of  the  three  Great 
Powers.  If  they  quarrel,  our  children  are  undone.' 

The  President  told  Lord  Halifax  on  January  1 7  that  he  hoped  to 
"horse  trade'  concessions  to  the  Russians  on  the  question  of  voting 
against  the  Russian  claim  for  separate  representation  on  the  United 
Nations  for  each  of  the  sixteen  constituent  Republics  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
This  claim— put  forward  on  August  29— had  been  rejected  sharply 
by  the  President  and  Mr.  Hull,1  and  was  temporarily  withdrawn, 
though  the  Russians  had  said  that  they  would  bring  it  forward  again 
later.  The  Foreign  Office  considered  that,  if  the  question  were  raised, 
we  should  leave  the  United  States  to  deal  with  it,  and  say  that,  since 
the  United  States  would  not  otherwise  join  the  Organisation,  we  felt 
bound  to  support  them  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  that  the 
sixteen  Republics  had  any  real  independence.  We  were  however 
willing  to  accept  a  compromise  which  did  not  exclude  India.2  The 
War  Cabinet  agreed  with  this  recommendation. 


1  The  constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  had  been  amended  on  February  i,  1944,  in  order  to 
allow  each  Republic  of  the  Union  to  enter  into  direct  relations  with  foreign  States, 
conclude  agreements  with  them,  and  exchange  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives. 
In  fact  these  constituent  Republics  had  not  the  slightest  opportunity  of  exercising  any 
separate  control  of  foreign  policy. 

2  The  position  of  India  was  difficult  since  on  paper  the  Soviet  Republics  had  a  greater 
autonomy  in  matters  of  foreign  affairs. 
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(i) 


M.  Spaak' s  proposals  for  western  regional  defence:  the  Prime  Minister's 
objections  to  M.  Spaak's  proposals. 

IN  addition  to  the  Prime  Minister's  proposals  for  a  United  States  of 
Europe,  or  at  all  events,  a  Council  of  Europe,  other  plans  were 
suggested  for  western  Europe  by  M.  Spaak,  the  Belgian  Foreign 
Minister,  and  supported  by  the  Norwegian,  Dutch,  and  Belgian 
Governments.  M.  Spaak  was  particularly  in  favour  of  a  western  bloc, 
extending  from  Norway  to  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  including  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Eden  pointed  out  to  him  in  March,  1944,  the  danger  of 
establishing  two  blocs— an  eastern  and  a  western—each  of  which  after 
the  war  might  bid  for  German  support;  M.  Spaak  answered  that  the 
Russians  were  already  organising  a  bloc  in  eastern  Europe.  Mr.  Eden 
had  further  conversations  with  M.  Spaak  and  the  Dutch  and  Nor 
wegian  Foreign  Ministers  in  July,  1944,  on  the  question  of  collabora 
tion  between  their  respective  countries  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Mr.  Eden  said  that  we  still  thought  it  better  not  to  begin  discussions 
about  collaboration  in  any  particular  part  of  Europe,  and  that  we 
felt  special  need  for  care  because  American  opinion  was  strongly 
against  proposals  tending  to  divide  the  world  into  blocs.  We  did  not 
yet  know  whether  the  United  States  Senate  would  accept  any  Euro 
pean  commitments,  but  they  would  certainly  do  so  only  on  the  basis 
of  a  World  Organisation. 

The  Foreign  Office,  however,  was  not  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a 
western  European  regional  system  having  as  its  purpose  common 
defence  against  the  revival  of  German  aggression.  Stalin  had  spoken 
in  favour  of  our  assuming  certain  defence  obligations  in  western 
Europe,  and  a  we>stern  system  might  be  linked  with,  and  reinforce  the 
Anglo-Soviet  treaty.  A  western  regional  defence  system  would  streng 
then  France,  ease  our  own  manpower  situation,  and,  as  far  as  Great 
Britain  was  concerned,  give  us  greater  defence  in  depth.  On  the  other 
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hand  we  might  find  ourselves  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  land 
forces  on  a  continental  scale.1 

The  recommendations  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  men 
tioned  the  possibility  of  regional  arrangements  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  Sir  A.  Cadogan  also  told  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
delegations  that  the  British  Government  were  considering  closer 
association  with  the  western  European  countries.  The  Foreign  Office, 
therefore,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  suggested  that 
conversations  might  begin  at  once  with  France  and  the  Low  Countries 
and,  later,  with  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  that  the  best  procedure 
would  be  to  start  with  military  and  technical  arrangements  rather 
than  to  attempt  a  comprehensive  agreement  which  might  have  to  be 
modified  to  accord  with  the  Charter  of  the  World  Organisation.  It 
was  also  important  to  make  clear  that  the  security  aimed  at  was 
security  against  Germany. 

The  Prime  Minister,  however,  was  unwilling  to  open  discussions  at 
once.  He  thought  that  the  smaller  States  would  be  liabilities  in  a 
scheme  of  regional  defence,  and  that  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years, 
until  a  really  strong  French  army  was  in  being,  a  British  undertaking 
to  defend  them  would  be  'contrary  to  all  wisdom  and  even  common 
prudence.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Continent  will  be  able  to  fire  at  us, 
and  we  at  the  Continent,  and  that  our  island  position  is  damaged  to 
that  extent.  But  with  a  strong  Air  Force  and  adequate  naval  power 
the  Channel  is  a  tremendous  obstacle  to  invasion  by  armies  and  . 
tanks.'s  Mr.  Eden  therefore  did  not  go  beyond  generalities  in  discus 
sions  with  M.  Spaak  at  the  end  of  November,  1944.  During  his  visit 
to  London  M.  Spaak  gave  the  Foreign  Office  a  memorandum  on  The 
organisation  of  cooperation  between  Great  Britain  and  Belgium 
within  the  framework  of  a  West  European  Regional  Entente.'  The 
Foreign  Office  thought  it  desirable  to  let  the  Russians  know  about 
these  proposals.  On  November  26,  therefore,  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  was 
instructed  to  tell  M.  Molotov  that  there  was  much  discussion  in  the 
British  and  foreign  press  about  a  so-called  'Western  European  bloc.9 
There  was  no  truth  in  the  reports  that  we  were  intending  to  organise 
a  closely  integrated  Western  European  system  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  We  should  have  to  consider 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  organise  a  system  of  regional  defence  in 

1  The  Chiefs  of  Staff,  at  the  end  of  July,  1944,  agreed  generally  with  the  proposal.  They 
realised  the  importance  of  not  antagonising  Russia  by  giving  the  appearance  of  organising 
a  western  bloc  against  her;  they  considered  that  we  also  should  keep  in  mind  the  remote 
but  dangerous  possibility  of  the  use  of  German  resources  by  a  hostile  Russia.  In  a  despatch 
of  May  30,  1944,  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  suggested  that  we  should  take  precautions  against  the 
domination  of  Europe  by  Russia,  and  that  the  surest  precaution  would  be  an  alliance  of 
the  western  democratic  Powers.  Mr.  Eden,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Duff  Cooper,  said  that,  if  the 
Russians  came  to  regard  a  western  alliance  as  a  precautionary  measure  against  themselves, 
we  should^drive  them  into  working  against  us.  There  would  then  be  no  chance  of  a  World 
Organisation,  and  no  hope  of  European  recovery. 

a  See  also  above,  p.  272. 
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western  Europe  against  Germany,  and  various  approaches  in  this 
sense  had  been  made  to  us  by  the  smaller  States,  and,  especially, 
Belgium,  but  we  had  not  come  to  any  decision,  and,  in  accordance 
with  our  policy,  would  first  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment.  In  any  case  the  World  Organisation  and  the  Anglo-Soviet 
alliance  came  first  in  our  plans. 

Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  reported  that  M.  Molotov  said  to  him  that  the 
question  of  a  western  bloc  could  not  but  interest  the  Soviet  Govern 
ment.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  thought  that  our  statement  was  timely,  and 
that  M.  Molotov  had  been  watching  the  press  reports  closely,  and  had 
probably  exaggerated  their  importance. 


The  formulation  of  British  policy  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Germany : 
differences  of  view  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the 
question  of  dismemberment :  the  economic  control  of  Germany. 

A  detailed  plan  for  the  'regional'  defence  of  Western  Europe  against 
a  renewal  of  German  aggression  was  not  possible  until  the  major 
Allies  had  decided  how  much  territory  they  would  take  from 
Germany,  and  what  kind  of  organisation  and  control  they  would 
impose  on  the  territory  which  remained  to  her.  The  European 
Advisory  Commission  was  working  out— though  with  many  delays— 
the  procedure  and  terms  of  surrender,  but  had  not  developed,  as  the 
Foreign  Office  had  hoped,  into  a  kind  of  forum  or  centre  of  discussion 
of  European  problems.  The  War  Cabinet  indeed  had  yet  to  settle 
their  own  policy  towards  Germany,  and  were  unlikely  to  do  so  at  a 
time  when  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  concentrated  on 
the  military  situation. 

From  the  early  days  of  May,  1944,  to  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Armistice  and  Post- War  Committee  considered,  in  addition  to  matters 
affecting  the  proposed  World  Organisation,  a  number  of  memoranda 
on  the  treatment  of  Germany  after  the  war.  The  most  important 
question  was  that  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Reich.  This  question 
had  been  referred  at  the  Teheran,  Conference  to  a  special  committee 
of  the  three  Powers.1  The  British  representative  on  the  European 
Advisory  Commission  had  put  it  on  the  agenda  of  the  Commission  in 
January,  1944,  but  the  Soviet  representative  had  asked  for  a  post 
ponement  of  any  discussion;  the  reason  which  he  gave  was  the  insuffi 
ciency  of  his  staff.  No  discussion  had  therefore  taken  place. 

1  See  above,  p.  448. 
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On  June  7  the  Foreign  Office  asked  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  their 
views.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  were  occupied  at  this  time  with  the 
course  of  operations  in  France,  did  not  reply  until  September  9, 
1944.1  Meanwhile  the  question  of  dismemberment  came  into  con 
sideration,  directly  or  indirectly  in  regard  to  other  possible  decisions 
about  the  future  of  Germany.  Thus  early  in  July,  1944,  the  Armistice 
and  Post- War  Committee  discussed  a  report  from  an  interdepart 
mental  committee  on  the  possibility  of  a  transfer  of  the  German 
population  of  East  Prussia,  Danzig,  Upper  Silesia,  the  Sudetenland 
and  other  Czechoslovak  territory,  and  areas  within  the  Polish  frontiers 
of  1939.  The  Committee  thought  that,  although  on  a  long  term  such 
transfers  might  be  an  advantage  to  all  the  countries  concerned,  the 
short-term  difficulties  were  so  serious  that  they  might  cause  a  German 
economic  collapse.  The  amount  of  human  suffering  would  be  very 
great;  the  migrants  would  be  poor  and  embittered,  and  the  transfer 
of  persons  of  a  particular  nationality  from  territories  long  settled  by 
them  did  not  lessen  the  sentiment  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  for  the  lost 
territory  or  the  determination  to  regain  it. 

Mr.  Attlee  submitted  to  the  Armistice  and  Post- War  Committee 
on  July  n,  1944,  a  memorandum  on  policy  towards  Germany  with 
special  reference  to  this  report.  He  said  that  our  object  in  occupying 
Germany  was  to  ensure  that  she  did  not  again  become  a  menace  to 
peace.  Should  we  bring  about  (subject  to  disarmament  and  demili 
tarisation)  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  in  Germany  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and.  provide  her  with  food  and  facilities  for  economic 
revival,  or  did  we  think  that  Nazi  influence  and  the  German  cult  of 
war  must  be  rooted  out,  even  if  the  result  were,  at  first,  political  and 
economic  confusion?  Hitherto  we  had  based  our  plans  on  the  first 
alternative.  We  wanted  Germany  to  be  able  to  provide  reparation. 
We  also  wanted  to  lighten  the  burden  of  our  own  occupying  forces. 
We  thought  the  economic  revival  of  Germany  essential  to  the  general 
welfare  of  Europe.  The  test  of  our  policy,  however,  must  be  not  how 
hardly  it  would  bear  on  Germany,  but  how  far  we  could  carry  it  out 
without  harm  to  ourselves.  Mr.  Attlee  thought  that  we  ought  to 
destroy  the  German  military  machine  and  Nazi  system  even  if  our 
policy  produced  an  internal  crisis  and  subjected  the  Germans  to  great 
hardship.  The  alternative  to  this  policy  would  be  an  occupation 
lasting  perhaps  for  thirty  years  and  a  drastic  're-education/  but 
neither  we  nor  the  Americans  would  carry  through  a  plan  of  this 
kind.  Hence  we  must  act  at  once,  and  avoid  restoring  the  Prussian 
landowning  class  or  the  controllers  of  German  heavy  industry  who 
looked  to  war,  or  the  fear  of  war,  to  provide  them  with  orders. 

Mr.  Eden  commented  on  this  paper  in  a  memorandum  of  July  19 
to  the  Armistice  and  Post- War  Committee.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 

1  See  below,  pp.  469-70. 
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Attlee's  general  definition  of  our  aims,  but  said  that  we  were  unlikely 
to  obtain  our  political  or  economic  ends  in  Germany  if  we  reduced 
her  to  chaos.  The  economic  depression  had  been  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  the  growth  of  the  Nazi  party;  we  must  not  destroy  the 
Nazis  only  to  put  something  equally  evil  and  dangerous  in  their 
place.  Moreover  our  own  troops  would  not  carry  out  a  policy  which 
resulted  in  the  starvation  of  Germany.  The  Armistice  and  Post- War 
Committee  discussed  Mr.  Attlee's  paper  and  Mr.  Eden's  comments 
on  July  20.  Mr.  Attlee  wanted  the  destruction  of  the  'central  machine' 
of  German  government.  Mr.  Eden  said  that  we  were  working  for  a 
maximum  of  separatism  and  decentralisation,  but  we  had  not  decided 
whether  we  should  use  force  to  prevent  a  return  to  a  unitary  Reitch. 
Mr.  Attlee  thought  that  military  governments  and  control  organisa 
tions  always  tended  to  work  with  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
forces  of  law  and  order. 

Sir  W.  Strang  pointed  out  that  if  we  did  not  wish  to  work 
through  a  central  German  governmental  organisation,  we  should 
have  to  change  the  policy  we  had  put  forward  on  the  European 
Advisory  Commission,  since  our  terms  of  surrender  for  the  Germans 
and  our  machinery  of  control  assumed  a  central  German  government. 
The  discussion  was  continued  a  week  later.  Mr.  Eden  said  that  there 
were  two  points  of  fundamental  importance;  the  dismemberment  of 
Germany,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  central  machinery  of  govern 
ment.  Mr.  Eden  hoped  for  dismemberment  brought  about  from  with 
in,  but  was  less  sure  that  we  should  be  prudent  otherwise  to  enforce 
it.  We  ought  not  to  decide  to  break  up  the  central  government  until 
we  knew,  e.g.  whether  we  could  make  three-Power  control  effective 
without  a  central  German  authority.* 

At  the  end  of  August,  1944,  the  Economic  and  Industrial  Planning 
Staff  produced  a  report2  on  the  question  of  the  economic  obligations 
to  be  imposed  on  Germany.  They  considered  that  the  measures  neces 
sary  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  German  aggression  might  conflict  with 
our  proposals  to  exact  reparation.  We  had  also  to  consider  how  far 
our  restrictive  measures  would  be  carried  out  after  our  period  of 
occupation  (we  should  not  need  them  during  the  occupation).  The 
longer  the  period  of  control,  the  greater  the  permanent  effects;  a  ten- 
year  period  was  the  minimum  necessary  to  secure  any  lasting  result. 
In  a  memorandum  to  the  Armistice  and  Post- War  Committee  on  this 


1  The  Armistice  and  Post- War  Committee  had  already  (July  i  o)  asked  the  Armistice 
Terms  and  Civil  Affairs  Committee  to  report  on  what  might  happen  if  there  were  no 
formal  surrender  by  a  German  Government,  and  no  central  administration.  (This  latter 
committee  was  composed  of  officials  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  F.  Bovenschen,  Joint 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War.) 

*The  Economic  and  Industrial  Planning  Staff  had  been  set  up  in  February,  1944,  to 
consider  the  economic  aspects  of  the  German  armistice  terms.  The  Foreign  Office  had 
asked  them  to  examine  the  question  of  dismemberment.  The  Secretary  of  State  hoped  to 
combine  in  a  single  paper  the  various  reports  on  the  subject. 
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report  Mr.  Eden  said  that  the  United  States  Government  wanted  to 
discuss  with  us  and  with  the  Russians  questions  of  reparation  and  re 
starting  German  trade.  These  talks  ought  to  cover  the  whole  economic 
field,  and  our  representative  might  take  the  E.I.P.S.  report  as  a  basis 
of  discussion.  The  Armistice  and  Post- War  Committee  considered  on 
August  31  the  general  issues  in  the  report,  i.e.  whether  we  should 
work  for  an  efficient  and  highly  industrialised  Germany,  or  a  Germany 
industrially  crippled.  The  Committee  thought  that  we  might  destroy 
only  a  relatively  small  number  of  industrial  activities  vital  for  war  and 
also  difficult  to  conceal.  The  Committee  also  discussed  on  August  3 1 
a  telegram  from  General  Eisenhower  to  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff  in  which  he  raised  the  question  of  a  possible  collapse  of  Germany, 
the  disappearance  of  all  central  authority,  and  an  economic  break 
down.  (A  situation  of  this  kind  did  not  seem  unlikely  at  the  end  of 
August,  1944.)  During  the  discussion  of  this  telegram  it  was  suggested 
that  we  ought  not  to  assume  that  we  should  deal  with  a  central 
government,  and  that  we  should  organise  our  administration  on  a 
local  basis.  The  Committee  recorded  their  opinion  in  favour  of  dis 
memberment,  but  agreed  to  defer  a  decision  until  they  had  received 
a  report  on  the  question  from  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  Committee  considered  again  on  September  2 1  the  question  of 
the  machinery  of  control  in  Germany.  Sir  W.  Strang  said  that  he  had 
spoken  at  the  European  Advisory  Commission  about  the  possibility 
that  there  might  be  no  central  authority  in  Germany  through  which 
to  exercise  control,  and  also  that  the  Allies  might  decide  to  dismember 
the  country.  The  Russian  and  American  representatives  thought, 
however,  that  we  must  start  with  the  assumption  that  a  central 
government  existed,  and  that  at  all  events  we  should  begin  by  using 
it.  The  Prime  Minister  had  also  taken  this  view  at  the  Quebec  Con 
ference.  Mr.  Attlee  repeated  that  we  ought  to  have  at  least  the 
intention  of  decentralisation,  even  if  we  began  by  using  a  central 
organisation.  The  Armistice  Terms  and  Civil  Affairs  Committee 
reported  on  October  20  that,  if  there  were  no  formal  surrender  by 
a  German  government,  we  should  have  to  re-establish  some  central 
administrative  authority,  if  only  as  an  interim  measure.  The  regional 
administrative  machinery  in  Germany  could  not  do  the  work  done 
hitherto  by  the  central  administration.  Under  the  Nazis  many  powers 
previously  exercised  by  the  States  had  been  transferred  to  the  central 
government.  The  Nazi  'planned  economy'  had  been  imposed  from 
the  centre,  and  unless  Germany  were  to  fall  into  economic  confusion, 
we  should  have  to  continue  these  controls,  e.g.  over  agricultural  pro 
duction,  raw  materials,  foreign  trade,   prices  and  credit,  tariffs, 
currency  and  banking.  The  controls-and  taxation-could  only  be 
planned  centrally.  The  question  therefore  was  not  whether  a  central 
administrative  machine  would  be  necessary,  but  whether  the  machine 
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would  be  an  Allied  governing  authority  or  a  German  authority  under 
Allied  control.  If  the  Allies  took  over  direct  control,  they  would  find 
dismemberment  easier,  but  they  would  be  committing  themselves  to 
an  unlimited  responsibility.  A  tripartite  governing  authority  of 
foreigners  of  different  nationalities  could  not  administer  a  country 
of  60-70  million  people.  Moreover  the  discussions  on  the  European 
Advisory  Commission  had  shewn  that  the  Americans  and  Russians 
wanted  to  control  but  not  to  administer  Germany.  The  Committee 
were  convinced  by  these  arguments  at  least  to  the  point  of  agreeing 
that  the  establishment  of  an  Allied  governing  authority  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  and  that  the  use  of  a  central  German  authority 
under  Allied  control  would  be  more  suitable. 


Meanwhile,  on  September  20,  Mr.  Eden  had  submitted  to  the 
Armistice  and  Post-War  Committee  a  memorandum  on  dismem 
berment.  The  memorandum  took  into  account  the  views  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  received  on  September  9.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  con 
sidered,  on  balance,  that  the  dismemberment  of  Germany  would  be 
to  our  advantage  in  relation  to  the  prevention  of  German  rearma 
ment  and  renewed  aggression.  They  also  regarded  it  as  an  insurance 
against  the  possibility  of  a  hostile  U.S.S.R.  We  had  to  guard  against 
a  Russo-German  combination,  and,  in  the  event  of  Russian  hostility, 
we  should  need  German  help.  The  Russians  would  be  unlikely  to 
allow  the  rearmament  of  a  united  Germany  unless  they  could  domi 
nate  it  after  it  was  rearmed.  We  were  therefore  unlikely  to  receive 
help  from  a  united  Germany.  Hence  our  interests  would  be  better 
served  by  dismemberment  since  we  might  be  able  to  bring  at  least 
north-west,  and  possibly  also  south  Germany  within  the  orbit  of  a 
western  European  group. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  Foreign  Office  memorandum,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  that  a  policy  of  dismemberment  would  not  be  to 
our  advantage.  The  Germans  would  try  to  evade  it,  and  British  and 
American  opinion  would  be  likely  to  come  to  regard  it  as  an  in 
justice.  The  Foreign  Office  regarded  as  fantastic  and  dangerous  the 
argument  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  that,  if  necessary,  we  could  revise  our 
policy  towards  Germany,  and  use  a  part  of  the  country  against  a 
combination  of  Russia— the  strongest  military  Power  in  Europe— and 
the  East  Germans.  Our  policy  was  to  preserve  the  unity  and  collabor 
ation  of  the  United  Nations.  If  we  made  our  plans  with  the  idea  that 
Germany  might  serve  as  part  of  an  anti-Soviet  bloc,  we  should  destroy 
any  hope  of  preserving  the  Anglo-Soviet  alliance,  and  soon  find  our 
selves  relaxing  disarmament  and  other  measures  which  we  regarded 
as  necessary  to  prevent  future  German  aggression.  If  the  Russians 
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wanted  dismemberment,  they  might  suspect  our  opposition  to  it,  but 
we  ought  none  the  less  to  oppose  it. 

In  a  covering  letter  introducing  the  memorandum  Mr.  Eden 
explained  that  the  rejection  of  a  policy  of  dismemberment  did  not 
mean  leaving  Germany  in  its  present  centralised  state.  We  might 
consider  the  French  plan  for  a  special  regime  in  Rheno- Westphalia 
which  would  remove  from  a  central  German  authority  the  control 
over  German  basic  industries.1  A  return  to  a  confederate  or  federal 
system,  or  even  a  system  of  decentralisation  would  diminish  the 
authority  of  the  central  government.  In  any  case  we  could  secure 
the  dissolution  of  Prussia. 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  replied  to  the  Foreign  Office  memorandum 
that,  although  they  hoped  for  the  maintenance  of  friendship  with 
Russia,  and  for  the  success  of  the  World  Security  Organisation,  they 
were  bound  to  take  into  account  the  possibility  that  neither  hope 
might  be  fulfilled,  and  that  we  might  have  to  deal  with  an  expansion 
ist  and,  perhaps,  an  aggressive  Russia.  The  Foreign  Office  answered 
that  the  possibility  of  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.  could  not  be  excluded 
but  that  such  an  event  was  unlikely  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that 
meantime,  without  sacrificing  British  interests,  we  should  try  to  main 
tain  friendly  relations  with  the  Russians.  We  could  not  maintain  such 
relations  if  the  Russians  thought  that  we  were  also  trying  to  build  up 
a  bloc  against  them,  and  that  we  intended  to  combine  with  Germany, 
or  parts  of  Germany  in  this  policy.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff,  at  a  meeting 
with  Mr.  Eden  on  October  4,  repeated  that  they  were  bound  to 
examine  the  question  of  the  dismemberment  of  Germany  from  every 
angle  of  view,  and  that  they  could  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  the 
World  Organisation  might  break  down  owing  to  differences  with 
Russia  and  that  we  might  be  faced  with  a  unitary  Germany  domin 
ated  by,  or  acting  in  collaboration  with  Russia.  Mr.  Eden  repeated 
the  Foreign  Office  view.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  finally  agreed  that  they 
and  the  Foreign  Office  should  study  the  question  again,  and  that, 
until  the  War  Cabinet  had  given  directions  in  the  matter,  no  ruling 
could  be  laid  down  about  the  assumptions  to  be  made  with  regard  to 
Russian  policy  after  the  war.2 


1This  plan  had  been  brought  before  the  British  Government  in  August,  1944.  The 
area  in  question  included  the  Ruhr,  the  districts  around  Frankfurt  and  Mannheim  and 
the  Black  Forest.  The  area  would  remain  German  in  administration  but  would  be  brought 
under  permanent  international  control,  and  linked  economically  with  the  West.  The 
Foreign  Office  thought  that  the  plan,  which,  in  fact,  involved  separation  of  the  area  from 
the  rest  of  Germany,  while  maintaining  its  full  economic  productivity,  would  succeed, 
like  other  similar  plans,  only  as  long  as  the  Allies  maintained  their  will  to  enforce  their 
control,  and  to  prevent  the  reunion  of  the  separated  area  with  Germany. 

2  The  Prime  Minister,  on  hearing  that  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  had 
different  views  on  the  question  of  dismemberment,  noted  that  President  Roosevelt  and 
Stalin  went  even  further  than  he  was  inclined  to  go  in  the  matter. 
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(iii) 

Acceptance  by  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Mr.  Morgenthau' s 
plan1  for  the  destruction  of  German  industry  in  the  Ruhr  and  Saar:  abandon 
ment  of  the  plan :  lack  of  Allied  agreement  at  the  end  of  1944  on  the  treatment 
of  Germany. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  1944,  the  Foreign  Office  received  in 
formation  that  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  United  States  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  was  talking  about  the  necessity  for  a  very  severe 
treatment  of  Germany  after  the  war,  and  was  complaining  that 
Americans  in  London  were  planning  to  rebuild  the  German  economy 
after  the  war  and  taking  little  account  of  the  President's  plans  for 
dismemberment.  Lord  Halifax  confirmed  these  reports  in  a  telegram 
of  September  2  that  a  committee  had  been  set  up  to  consider  (i)  dis 
memberment,  (ii)  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  leading  Nazis, 
(iii)  the  desirability  of  an  attempt  to  maintain  or  reestablish  the 
German  economy,  (iv)  the  Intel-nationalisation  of  the  Ruhr.  Mr. 
Morgenthau  was  urging  that  a  severe  inflation,  with  the  conse 
quences  of  disruption  and  distress,  might  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  Germans.  Lord  Halifax  said  that  the  Americans  would  raise 
these  questions  at  the  Quebec  Conference. 

The  Secretary  of  State  hoped  that  Mr.  Churchill  would  try  to 
persuade  the  President  that  Mr.  Morgenthau5  s  views  were  wrong, 
and  that  a  starving  and  bankrupt  Germany  would  not  be  in  British 
or  any  European  interests.  The  War  Cabinet  agreed  on  September  1 1 
that  Mr.  Eden  should  telegraph  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  there  was 
some  evidence  of  the  conversion  of  the  President  to  a  policy  of  'letting 
chaos  have  its  way9  in  Germany.  A  policy  of  this  kind  was  not  'hard' ; 
it  was  merely  inefficient.  It  would  mean  inflation,  with  gains  to  a  few 
profiteers,  and  suffering  for  the  middle  and  working  classes.  We 
should  be  associated,  not  with  just  retribution,  but  with  avoidable 
and  purposeless  suffering.  There  would  be  no  chance  of  getting  an 
adequate  German  contribution  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe;  we 
might  even  have  to  send  supplies  into  Germany,  if  only  because  our 
occupying  forces  would  not  tolerate  the  starvation  of  children.2 

This  telegram  was  sent  on  September  14  to  Mr.  Eden  (who  had 
left  for  Quebec  on  the  previous  night)  for  transmission  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  Meanwhile  on  September  1 2  Lord  Halifax  had  reported  a 
conversation  in  which  Mr.  Hopkins  had  said  to  Sir  R.  I.  Campbell 
that  it  might  be  better  not  to  internationalise  the  Ruhr,  but  to  deprive 

1  Later  material  (on  the  American  side)  about  the  origins  of  the  'Morgenthau  plan1 
falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  History,  I  have  limited  myself  here,  as  in  other  chapters,  to 
the  facts  known  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  the  time. 

8  The  draft  of  this  telegram  had  been  sent  to  a  number  of  Ministers,  including  Mr. 
Attlec,  Sir  J.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Bevin,  for  their  approval. 
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Germany  of  her  steel  industry  by  removing  her  manufacturing  plant, 
possibly  to  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  forbidding  her  to 
replace  it. 

On  September  15  the  Prime  Minister  reported  to  Mr.  Attlee,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  War  Cabinet  that  he  and  Lord 
Cherwell,1  after  discussing  British  munition  and  other  supplies,  had 
been  told  by  the  President  and  Mr.  Morgenthau  of  their  plan  for 
expanding  British  export  trade  to  meet  the  loss  of  foreign  investments. 
They  proposed  a  complete  dismantling  of  the  steel  industries  of  the 
Ruhr  and  the  Saar.  The  Russians  would  claim  most  of  the  machinery 
for  the  repair  of  their  own  plants.  An  international  trusteeship  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  these  potential  centres  of  armament  manufacture 
out  of  action  for  many  years  to  come.  The  result  would  be  to  emphasise 
the  pastoral  character  of  German  life ;  the  goods  previously  supplied 
from  these  German  centres— to  the  amount  of  £300-400,000,000  a 
year— would  be  provided  to  a  large  extent  by  Great  Britain.  The 
Prime  Minister  said  in  his  telegram  that  at  first  he  was  taken  aback 
by  the  proposal,  but  that  he  considered  the  argument  about  dis 
arming  Germany  to  be  decisive;  the  beneficial  consequences  to  Great 
Britain  followed  naturally. 

The  Prime  Minister  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring  Mr.  Eden 
into  the  discussions  or  to  ask  for  the  views  of  the  Foreign  Office.  He 
and  the  President  therefore  initialled  on  September  15  a  document 
stating  that  'the  ease  with  which  the  metallurgical,  chemical  and 
electric  industries  in  Germany  can  be  converted  from  Peace  to  War 
has  already  been  impressed  upon  us  by  bitter  experience.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  Germans  have  devastated  a  large  portion  of 
the  industries  of  Russia  and  of  other  neighbouring  Allies,  and  it  is 
only  in  accordance  with  justice  that  these  injured  countries  should  be 
entitled  to  remove  the  machinery  they  required  in  order  to  repair  the 
losses  they  have  suffered.  The  industries  referred  to  in  the  Ruhr  and 
in  the  Saar  would  therefore  be  necessarily  put  out  of  action  and  closed 
down. . .  .This  programme  for  eliminating  the  war-making  industries  on 
the  Ruhr  and  in  the  Saar  is  looking  forward  to  converting  Germany 
into  a  country  primarily  agricultural  and  pastoral  in  its  character.'2 


The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  the  text  of  this  document  to  Mr. 
Attlee  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  September  15.  They 
replied  on  September  16  with  the  warmest  congratulations  on  the 

1  Lord  Cherwell,  Paymaster  General,  was  with  the  Prime  Minister  at  Quebec. 

2  The  President  initialled  this  document:  'O.K.  F.D.R.9  The  Prime  Minister  initialled 
it:  SW.S.C.'  There  is  no  material  in  the  British  archives  on  the  discussion  of  the  'Morgen 
thau  plan'  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President,  or  subsequently  between  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden.  Mr.  Hull,  in  his  Memoirs  (II,  1614-15),  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  acceptance  of  the  plan,  and  of  Mr.  Eden's  objection  to  it. 
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arrangements  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Cherwell.  The 
arrangements  they  had  in  mind  were  those  to  which  the  Americans 
had  agreed  for  mutual  Lend-Lease  during  the  period  between  sur 
render  of  Germany  and  the  surrender  of  Japan,i  but  they  did  not 
raise  any  question  about  the  practicability  of  'converting  Germany 
into  a  country  primarily  agricultural  and  pastoral  in  its  character.5 
On  September  18,  after  Mr.  Eden  had  returned  from  Quebec,  and 
had  given  the  War  Cabinet  an  account  of  the  discussions,  Mr.  Attlee 
repeated  his  congratulations  in  another  telegram  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
It  is  unlikely  that  any  reference  was  intended  in  either  of  these 
telegrams  to  Mr.  Morgenthau's  plan  and  to  the  document  signed  by 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister.  The  earlier  message  delivered 
through  Mr.  Eden  had  already  expressed  the  views  of  the  War  Cabinet 
about  the  plan  and  Mr.  Eden  had  made  his  own  opinion  clear  to 
Mr.  Churchill  at  Quebec. 

Mr.  Attlee  indeed  raised  the  matter  at  the  meeting  of  the  Armistice 
and  Post- War  Committee ;  he  said  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  asked 
for  the  examination  of  the  proposals.  The  Committee  were  doubtful 
of  them,  and  sent  them  to  the  E.I.P.S.  for  a  report.  This  report  was 
not  received  until  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  was  then  most 
unfavourable.2  Meanwhile  the  President  himself  seems  to  have  re 
garded  his  acceptance  of  the  plan  as  a  mistake.  The  general  facts 
about  it  were  mentioned  in  the  American  press  on  September  2 1  and 
strongly  criticised.  The  President  did  not  take  the  plan  further;  on 
October  20  he  told  Mr.  Hull  that  it  was  undesirable  to  decide  upon 
'detailed  plans  for  a  country  which  we  do  not  yet  occupy,5 

1  Mr.  Hull  has  suggested  that  this  large  offer  of  assistance  was  in  return  for  the  British 
acceptance  of  the  'Morgenthau  plan.'  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  British  sources  that  the 
Prime  Minister  regarded  it  in  this  light.  Mr.  Hull   (id.  ib.)  himself  says  that  Mr. 
Morgenthau  denied  any  connexion  between  the  Prime  Minister's  acceptance  of  the  plan, 
and  the  offer  to  continue  the  Lend-Lease  arrangements.  For  the  discussion  on  these 
arrangements,  see  R.  S.  Sayers,  op,  cit.,  ch.  XV,  section  (ii), 

2  The  conclusions  were  that  the  effect  of  the  plan  would  be  to  deprive,  directly  and 
indirectly,  some  2  million  out  of  6£  million  pre-war  working  population  of  their  liveli 
hood.  Agriculture  in  the  area  was  already  on  an  intensive  basis  and  could  not  absorb 
much  additional  labour.  In  any  case  employment  would  also  have  to  be  found  for  some 
3-5  million  workers  from  German  territory  ceded  in  the  east.  The  industries  of  the  Ruhr 
and  Saar  provided  about  60  per  cent  of  German  exports.  Hence  there  might  well  be  no 
means  of  getting  reparation,  and  for  some  time  Germany  might  require  imports  for  which 
she  would  be  unable  to  pay.  The  effects  on  British  commercial  interests  would  be  on  the 
whole  favourable,  though  less  so  than  was  commonly  supposed.  The  destruction  of 
German  productive  power  would  impoverish  the  countries  with  whom  Germany  traded. 
We  might  get  an  increased  share  in  the  former  foreign  markets  of  Germany,  but^  our 
imports  to  Germany  would  be  less  and  we  might  suffer  losses  in  the  increased  competition 
from  permitted  German  industries,  especially  coal.  The  net  advantage  in  a  visible  balance 
of  trade  to  us  would  probably  be  nearer  £30  million  a  year  than  the  £300-4.00  millions 
which  had  been  suggested.  On  invisible  account  we  should  not  receive  any  reparation 
except  in  the  transfer  of  plant,  or  any  sums  in  respect  of  our  large  investments  in  Germany. 

The  Foreign  Office  agreed  with  this  report,  and  noted  also  that  the  area  of  Germany 
which  would  be  most  affected  was  in  the  British  zone  of  occupation,  and  that  we  should 
have  to  deal  with  the  very  serious  additional  problem  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Eden  considered  that  we  need  do  nothing  more  about  the  proposals  unless  the 
President  raised  them  again. 

la 
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Mr.  Morgenthau,  however,  was  not  silenced  by  the  defeat  of  his 
plan.  On  November  5  Lord  Cherwell  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  a 
memorandum  which  Mr.  Morgenthau  wished  him  to  see.  This  memo 
randum  criticised  very  strongly  what  Mr.  Morgenthau  called  the 
British  'draft  of  Policy  Directive  for  Germany.'*  Lord  Cherwell  wrote 
that,  in  general,  he  thought  that  we  should  adopt  an  American  draft 
expressing  Mr.  Morgenthau's  views.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  the 
memorandum  to  Mr.  Eden  and  General  Ismay  (for  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Committee)  with  the  comment  that  he  had  not  seen  the  British 
draft,  but  that  Mr.  Morgenthau's  criticism  of  it  seemed  Very  cogent.' 
The  Foreign  Office—and  the  War  Office— however,  regarded  the 
criticisms  as  ill-founded  and  impertinent,  and  outside  the  concern  of 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.2 


The  future  of  Germany  was  discussed  in  a  general  way  during  the 
visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  to  Moscow  in  October,  1944. 
At  the  first  meeting  Stalin  asked  the  Prime  Minister  what  he  thought 
of  Mr.  Morgenthau's  plan.  The  Prime  Minister  gave  no  direct 
answer,  but  said  that  the  President  and  Mr.  Morgenthau  were  not 
very  happy  about  the  reception  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Churchill  suggested 
that  M.  Molotov,  Mr.  Eden,  and  Mr.  Harriman  should  talk  over  the 
German  question,  and  give  a  general  survey  of  the  various  proposals. 

The  British  records  of  the  meetings  do  not  contain  an  account  of 
any  such  conversation  or  survey,  but  at  the  final  session  Stalin  again 
raised  the  subject.  Stalin  was,  as  before,  in  favour  of  dismem 
berment.  Mr.  Eden  said  that  the  British  Government  had  not  yet 
come  to  any  conclusion.3  The  Prime  Minister  thought  that  Prussia 
and  the  Prussian  military  caste  were  the  'root  of  the  evil*  He  sug 
gested  the  isolation  of  Prussia,  and  the  control  of  the  Ruhr  and  the 
Saar.  We  should  have  first  to  take  away  all  the  machinery  and 
machine  tools  needed  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  Belgium,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands  (Mr.  Churchill  explained  that  this  was  Mr.  Morgen 
thau's  policy).  As  a  debtor  nation  Great  Britain  would  need  to 
increase  her  exports  after  the  war;  the  Russian  intention  to  take  away 
machinery  was  thus  in  harmony  with  British  interests  in  filling  the 
gap  which  Germany  would  leave. 

The  Secretary  of  State  now  thought  it  essential  that  the  War  Cabinet 

1  The  draft  was  in  fact  a  handbook  in  which,  for  convenience,  thirty-six  directives  on 
various  aspects  of  the  control  of  Germany  were  bound  together.  These  directives,  which 
had  been  produced  over  a  period  of  nine  months,  had  been  considered  in  detail  by  the 
Armistice  and  Post-War  Committee  and  the  Armistice  and  Civil  Affairs  Committee,  and 
CommSionmmUniCat  tO  American  and  Russian  members  of  the  European  Advisory 


General  Ismay  did  not  submit  the  memorandum  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 

°f  the  E-opean  Advisory  Com- 
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should  make  up  their  minds  at  least  on  the  question  of  dismember 
ment.  He  therefore  circulated  to  the  Armistice  and  Post-War 
Committee  on  November  27  a  Foreign  Office  memorandum  on  'Con 
federation,  Federation,  and  Decentralization  of  the  German  State 
and  the  Dismemberment  of  Prussia.'  This  paper  repeated  the  views 
expressed  in  earlier  memoranda  that  constitutional  arrangements 
alone  could  not  give  us  security  against  Germany,  and  that  we  should 
be  unable  to  maintain  an  enforced  dismemberment  against  the  strong 
wish  of  the  Germans  for  unity.  The  objections  to  decentralisation  and 
a  return  to  federalism  were  much  less  serious.  In  any  case  we  should 
have  to  break  up  Prussia,  though  the  connexion  between  Prussia  and 
National  Socialism  had  been  exaggerated,  especially  by  German 
emigres  who  had  been  trying  to  'sidetrack'  indignation  against 
Germany  as  a  whole.  Munich  was  the  capital  of  the  National  Socialist 
Movement,  and  the  Prussian  Government  which  had  been  suppressed 
in  1932  was  democratic.  On  the  other  hand  Prussia  had  been  the 
centre  of  German  militarism  and  its  dissolution  by  the  Allies  would 
appear  as  a  strong  and  symbolic  action.1 

In  circulating  this  paper  to  the  Armistice  and  Post-War  Com 
mittee  Mr.  Eden  said  that  he  would  submit  later  another  memo 
randum  on  dismemberment.  This  memorandum  was  not  submitted 
before  the  Yalta  Conference,  partly  because  there  was  still  no 
agreement  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Mr. 
Eden  himself  was  still  undecided;  he  noted  on  a  redraft  of  the 
Foreign  Office  memorandum  that  dismemberment  would  raise  'grave 
political  as  well  as  practical  issues  to  which  an  answer  would  have  to 
be  found  before  we  could  support  such  a  policy.3  The  Prime  Minister 
thought  it  better  to  reserve  any  decision  until  after  the  matter  had 
been  discussed  at  the  Yalta  Conference.^  The  European  Advisory 

1  In  view  of  the  importance  given  especially  by  the  Labour  Ministers  to  the  destruction 
of  the  economic  position  of  the  Junkers,  the  Armistice  and  Post-War  Committee 
had  asked  the  Foreign  Office  on  July  ao,  1944,  to  report  generally  on  plans  for  the 
break  up  of  the  great  landed  estates  in  Germany.  The  Foreign  OHice  submitted  a  report 
on  December  15.  The  report  estimated  that  if  all  estates  of  250  acres  or  over  in  private  or 
public  ownership  existing  in  Germany  in  1937  were  broken  up,  150,000  peasant  families 
could  be  settled  on  them.  Eighty  per  cent  of  these  large  estates  were  in  the  proposed 
Soviet  zone  of  occupation,  including  East  Prussia  and  Silesia.  If  Germany  lost  East  Prussia 
and  Upper  Silesia,  the  number  of  possible  holdings  would  be  reduced  to  about  1 10,000, 
and,  if  she  lost  all  territory  east  of  the  Oder,  the  number  would  fall  to  about  82,000. 
The  ultimate  economic  consequences  of  a  break-up  would  be  advantageous,  but  the 
difficulties  of  a  transitional  period  would  be  serious,  and -- assuming  110,000  holdings- 
would  cost  about  R.M.  7000  million  over  five  years,  i.e.  about  a  quarter  of  the  net  annual 
German  national  savings  at  a  time  when—apart  from  reparation— other  forms  of  capital 
investment  would  be  making  heavy  demands  on  German  resources.  We  could  not  be 
sure  that  the  break-up  of  the  great  estates  would  be  politically  much  to  our  advantage. 
Other  classes  in  Germany  had  supported  Hitler  as  enthusiastically  as  the  landowning 
class;  we  had  no  certainty  that  the  elimination  of  the  Junkers  would  mean  the  control  of 
policy  by  less  aggressively  minded  Germans.  The  report  suggested  that,  if  the  Soviet 
Government  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  break-up  of  the  large  estates,  we  should  support 
them.  Otherwise  we  should  leave  the  Germans  to  do  as  they  chose. 

8  For  a  general  statement,  on  January  4,  1945,  to  Mr,  Eden  by  the  Prime  Minister  on 
the  treatment  of  Germany,  see  Churchill,  VI,  305-6. 
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Commission  had  also  postponed  a  discussion.  Hence  at  the  beginning 
°f  X945  there  was  no  agreed  policy  among  the  Allies  whether  or  not 
to  dismember  Germany,  and  the  British  Government  had  not  made 
up  their  minds  on  the  matter. 


Note  to  Section  (iii) 

The  work  of  the  European  Advisory  Commission 

The  European  Advisory  Commission  held  its  first  formal  session  on 
January  14,  1944.1  The  first  business  was  the  draft  of  an  Instrument  of 
Surrender  to  be  accepted  unconditionally  by  Germany.  Each  delegation 
submitted  a  draft  Instrument.  The  British  draft  was  a  comprehensive 
document  of  some  seventy  articles,  including  military,  political  and  econo 
mic  provisions  covering  generally  a  situation  in  which  the  Allies  would 
have  to  assume  powers  going  beyond  those  normally  exercised  by  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  on  occupied  territory,  but  in  which  at  the  time  of 
surrender  there  would  be  some  central  German  governmental  authority 
competent  to  sign  and  execute  the  terms.  The  Soviet  draft  was  shorter,  and 
aimed  primarily  at  securing  a  military  surrender  and  the  destruction  of  the 
German  military  machine;  the  non-military  requirements  of  the  Allies 
were  left  for  subsequent  presentation  which  the  Germans  were  bound  to 
accept.  The  American  draft  was  still  shorter,  and  in  the  most  general 
terms.  It  gave  the  Allies  unlimited  powers,  and  spoke  of  the  'conquest' 
and  "governing*  of  Germany.  Sir  W.  Strang  reported  on  March  29  that 
there  was  a  deadlock  between  the  Russians  and  the  Americans;  the  latter 
would  not  accept  the  Russian  proposal  to  include  in  the  Instrument  a 
number  of  specific  military  provisions,  while  the  Russians  thought  that 
there  was  some  risk  of  the  Germans  refusing  to  sign  the  far-reaching 
"general5  American  terms.  Neither  the  Russians  nor  the  Americans  would 
accept  the  British  draft.  After  much  delay,  the»  Commission  agreed  to  pro 
posals  from  Sir  W.  Strang  for  a  compromise.  The  Instrument  of  Surrender 
would  consist  of  certain  specific  military  clauses  (with  some  general  pro 
visions  allowing  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  impose  further  requirements) 
and  would  be  accompanied  by  a  list  of  provisions,  on  the  lines  of  the  com 
prehensive  British  draft,  to  be  imposed  by  proclamation  or  order  imme 
diately  after  the  surrender  had  taken  place. 

The  Commission  was  thus  able  to  submit  to  the  three  Governments  on 
July  26,  1944,  a  Draft  Instrument  of  Surrender.  The  draft  proclamations 
and  orders  had  not  been  completed  at  the  time  of  the  German  surrender.  2 

!  Most  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  was  in  fact  done  at  informal  meetings  of  the 
heads  of  delegations  (Sir  W.  Strang,  Mr.  Winant,  M.  Gusev,  and  later,  M.  Massfgli). 

2  For  some  time  before  the  German  unconditional  surrender  it  was  clear  that  there 
would  not  be  any  German  Government  or  central  civilian  authority  capable  of  signing 
and  executing  the  Instrument  of  Surrender,  and  that  the  Allies  would  have  to  assume 
supreme  authority  by  unilateral  action.  The  necessary  changes  in  the  Instrument 
not  fully  agreed  at  the  time  of  the  surrender.  The  military  surrender  was  aSept 
shortened  terms,  and  the  four  Allied  Commanders-in-Chief  later  (June  5,  1 
forma  declaration,  in  the  terms  of  the  revised  Instrument  prepared  by  tV 
assuming  supreme  authority  on  behalf  of  their  respective  Governments 


a 
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Meanwhile  between  May  and  September,  1944,  the  Commission  also 
drew  up  plans  (later  accepted  by  the  three  Powers)  for  the  military 
occupation  of  Germany  in  three  zones  following  the  recommendations 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff i;  a  little  later  they  agreed  on  plans  for  the 
machinery  of  control.  They  began  in  June,  1944,  to  consider  questions 
dealing  with  the  occupation  and  control  of  Austria;  discussions  were  then 
held  up  because  the  Americans  were  undecided  whether  they  wanted  a 
zone  of  occupation  in  Austria.  Hence  no  arrangements  had  been  agreed 
when  the  Russians  occupied  Vienna  in  mid-April,  1945;  the  Russians 
then  became  much  more  exigent  in  their  demands,  and  an  agreement 
was  not  finally  reached  until  after  sharp  exchanges  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  President  Truman  and  Stalin. 


The  Commission  produced  some  twelve  agreements  for  approval  by 
Governments,  and  was  the  most  successful  inter-Allied  organisation  in 
working  with  the  Russians,  but  it  did  not  fulfil  the  British  hope  that  it 
might  serve  as  a  general  clearing-house  for  three-Power  discussions  on 
European  problems  connected  with  the  ending  of  hostilities.  Sir  W.  Strang, 
in  a  memorandum  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Eden  in  his  conversations  with  Mr. 
Stettinius,2  pointed  out  that  unfortunately  the  decision  to  set  up  the  Com 
mission,  though  supported  by  the  United  States  Delegation  in  Moscow, 
had  been  coldly  received  in  Washington,  particularly  by  the  President  and 
the  War  Department.  Hence  the  Americans  had  tended  to  limit  the 
functions  of  the  Commission;  they  had  refused,  for  example,  to  allow  it  to 
consider  the  administration  of  liberated  territories^  and  had  been  un 
willing  for  some  weeks  past  to  begin  discussions  on  the  occupation  of 
Germany. 

The  Russians  also  caused  delay  by  refusing  to  discuss  any  other  question 
before  settling  the  terms  of  surrender  for  Germany.  Sir  W.  Strang  sug 
gested  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Stettinius,  Mr.  Winant,  and  M.  Gusev  to 
considerthepositionofthe  Commission.  Mr.  Stettinius  was  most  sympathetic, 
but  on  April  24  gave  Mr.  Eden  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hull  stating  that  the 
Commission  had  already  enough  to  do  and  should  not  take  on  additional 
work;  the  United  States  War  Department  also  objected  to  submitting  to 
it  the  drafts  of  the  Norwegian,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  Civil  Affairs  agreements. 

Mr.  Eden  complained  to  Mr.  Stettinius  that  the  Americans  were  not 
keeping  to  the  directives  given  to  the  Commission  at  the  Moscow  Con 
ference,  and  that  the  Russians  therefore  regarded  it  as  less  authoritative. 
Mr,  Stettinius  agreed  that  the  War  Department  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  American  attitude.  He  promised  to  send  a  'strong  telegram'  to 
Washington  on  the  matter.  After  his  return  to  the  United  States  Mr. 


1  Owing  to  further  discussion  between  the  British  and  Americans  over  their  respective 
zones,  final  agreement  was  not  reached  until  the  Yalta  Conference. 

2  See  above,  p.  450, 

3  This  refusal  stultified  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Commission,  namely,  to  secure 
that  certain  general  European  questions  should  come  under  three-Power  discussion. 
There  was  also  a  risk  that  it  might  cause  a  setback  to  collaboration  between  the  Western 
Powers  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
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Stettinius  told  Lord  Halifax  (on  May  23)  that  the  United  States  Adminis 
tration  had  certainly  gone  back  on  the  arrangements  agreed  in  Moscow. 
He  thought  that,  since  the  United  States  Government  could  be  represented 
on  the  Commission  only  at  an  official  level,  the  President  might  be  afraid 
that  the  United  Kingdom  would  take  too  much  of  a  lead,  eget  through 
solutions  which  the  President  might  not  like,  and  generally  organise 
Europe  on  lines  of  United  Kingdom  policy.  The  United  Kingdom  might 
thus  figure  in  the  eyes  of  European  countries  and  the  world  as  leaders  in 
Europe  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  something  which  he  supposed  the 
President  might  not  relish.5  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  Mr. 
Stettinius5  explanation  was  probably  right. 

After  the  submission  of  the  Draft  Instrument  of  Surrender  to  the  three 
Governments  at  the  end  of  July,  1944,  the  lack  of  progress  was  due  mainly 
to  delays  and  obstruction  from  the  Russian  side.  On  August  8  and  again 
on  September  7  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  wrote  to  M.  Molotov  about  these 
delays.  Mr.  Eden  spoke  to  M.  Molotov  about  them  when  he  was  at 
Moscow  in  October,  and  for  a  time  the  Russians  were  less  obstructive  in 
their  methods,  though  not  less  uncompromising  in  their  demands.  The 
improvement,  however,  was  not  lasting.  In  the  early  summer  of  1945  the 
Foreign  Office  complained  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Russian  representa 
tive  to  discuss  matters  affecting  the  administration  of  Germany  even  when 
the  Soviet  Government  had  said  that  they  regarded  them  as  of  importance. 


(iv) 

The  question  of  'unconditional  surrender* :  Foreign  Office  proposal  for  a 
statement  to  the  German  people:  General  Eisenhower's  proposal  for  a  state 
ment  before  'D-daf :  the  Prime  Minister's  views  on  the  inexpediency  of  a 
statement  before  a  successful  landing:  President  Roosevelt's  proposal  in 
November,  1944,  for  a  declaration:  the  German  unconditional  surrender. 

The  British  discussions  on  the  treatment  of  Germany  after  the  war 
assumed  an  unconditional  surrender,  and  took  no  account  of  the 
possibility  of  bargaining  over  terms.  During  the  last  three  years  of 
the  war  the  British  Government  had  no  reason  to  change  their  attitude 
towards  'unofficial'  German  peace  overtures.i  The  Foreign  Office 
continued  to  suspect  that  many  of  the  'offers'  were  set  going  by  the 
German  secret  service  which  appeared  to  have  made  a  special  study 
of  the  tactics  of  the  subject.  Neutral  countries  were  favourable 
ground  for  these  efforts  to  cause  dissension  among  the  Allies  in  view 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  remaining  neutrals  to  see  the  end  of  the  war 
before  they  were  forced  to  take  part  in  it. 
The  dissident  generals  and  groups  of  'moderate'  civilians  in 

1  See  above,  p.  8,  note  i . 
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Germany  wanted  to  set  up  a  government  which  would  make  a  com 
promise  peace,  but  they  were  unable  to  get  rid  of  Hitler,  and  the 
peace  terms  regarded  by  them  as  essential  if  they  were  to  get  popular 
support  were,  as  earlier,  unacceptable  to  the  Allies.  1  Hence  the  ap 
proaches  were  met  either  with  complete  silence,  or,  in  the  case  of 
neutral  governments,  with  the  reply  that  there  could  be  no  negotia 
tions  until  the  Nazi  Government  had  been  destroyed.  On  May  8, 
1942,  Mr.  Eden  said  in  a  speech  that  the  longer  the  Germans  sup 
ported  the  Hitler  regime,  the  heavier  was  their  responsibility.2 

The  Germans  themselves  in  the  early  months  of  1943  were  far  from 
accepting  President  Roosevelt's  formula  of  unconditional  surrender. 
They  could  no  longer  hope  for  complete  victory,  but  they  felt  strong 
enough  to  hold  out  in  the  occupied  areas  of  Europe—outside  Russia— 
until  Allied  opinion  became  war-weary,  and  ready  to  accept  a  'com 
promise'  peace.  After  the  Allied  invasion  of  France  this  hope  was 
untenable  except  by  those  who  shared  Hitler's  delusions  about  secret 
weapons  or  about  the  chances  of  dividing  the  Allies.  Even  so  the 
Germans  hostile  to  the  regime  never  gave  the  impression  that  they 
had  the  capacity  to  overthrow  it;  their  attempt,  in  July,  1944,  was  a 
failure  for  which  they  themselves  paid  a  terrible  price.  After  this 
failure  a  spontaneous  movement  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  regime 
was  hardly  probable  until  the  end  was  at  hand  through  complete 
military  defeat. 

In  addition  to  the  peace-feelers  from  German  sources,  there  were 
also  approaches  from  the  European  allies  of  Germany  as  soon  as  they 
realised  that  they  were  committed  to  the  losing  side.  A  number  of 
these  approaches  came  from  Italy.  The  Foreign  Office  did  not  put 
much  value  upon  them.  They  doubted  whether  the  Italians  would— 
or  could— make  a  separate  peace  until  the  Germans  were  so  much 
weakened  that  they  were  unable  to  control  Italy,  and  a  national 
leader  had  appeared  with  sufficient  strength  to  displace  Mussolini.3 
During  1943  approaches  of  a  serious  kind  were  made  from  Hungary.4 
The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  Hungary  had  kept  a  greater 
degree  of  independence  than  the  other  satellite  States ;  there  was  a 
relatively  strong  opposition  on  the  Left  and  Right,  and  the  Hungarian 
leaders  had  been  surprisingly  outspoken  in  their  criticism  of  the 

lThus  an  overture  as  late  as  December,  1943,  alleged  to  come  from  von  Papen, 
suggested  that  Germany  should  maintain  the  Anschluss  with  Austria,  and  should  'rent* 
Danzig  and  the  Corridor  from  Poland. 

2  Mr.  Eden  added  that  *if  any  section  of  the  German  people  really  wants  to  see  a 
return  to  a  German  State  which  is  based  upon  respect  for  law  .  .  .  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  they  must  understand  that  no  one  will  believe  them  until  they  have  taken 
active  steps  to  rid  themselves  of  their  present  regime.'  This  statement  of  policy,  to  which, 
in  the  circumstances,  the  British  Government  had  no  practical  alternative,  was  repeated 
almost  verbatim  by  Mr.  Attlee  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question  on  July  6,  1044. 
(Parl.  Deb..  5th  sen,  H.  of  G.,  vol.  401,  col.  1308.) 

3  See  also  above,  p.  225,  note  x. 

4  See  also  above,  p.  297,  note  i. 
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Nazis.  They  had  also  tried  to  moderate  the  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Hungarians  could  hardly  be  expected  to  turn 
against  the  Germans  at  a  time  when  the  Allies  could  give  them  no 
support.  In  any  case  the  Germans  themselves  settled  the  matter,  at 
least  for  a  time,  in  March,  1944,  by  the  occupation  of  Hungary. 

In  the  autumn  of  1943,  although  there  were  no  immediate  pros 
pects  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Nazi  regime  by  the  Germans  themselves, 
the  evidence  reaching  the  Foreign  Office  shewed  that  the  German 
people  were  now  deeply  concerned  at  the  increasing  destruction 
caused  by  air  raids.  The  Foreign  Office  therefore  suggested  to  Mr. 
Eden,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  Teheran  Conference,  that  the 
Allied  leaders  might  issue  a  statement  warning  the  Germans  of  the 
uselessness  of  further  resistance.  The  Conference  did  not  put  out  a 
statement  of  this  kind,  but  Mr.  Eden  understood  that  Stalin  had  said 
to  President  Roosevelt  that  the  demand  for  'unconditional  surrender5 
was  bad  tactics  and  that  the  Allies  should  work  out  terms  and  make 
them  known  to  the  German  people.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Eden  thought  this  a  better  plan  than  the  Foreign  Office  proposal. 
Mr.  Eden  suggested  that  the  terms  should  be  worked  out  as  soon  as 
possible  through  the  European  Advisory  Commission.  Mr.  Hopkins 
also  took  this  view.  On  December  1 7,  therefore,  the  Foreign  Office 
asked  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Governments  whether  they  would 
be  willing  to  send  instructions  to  this  effect  to  their  representatives  on 
the  Commission.  Lord  Halifax,  however,  telegraphed  on  December 
24  that,  according  to  Mr.  Hull,  the  President  did  not  remember  any 
discussion  at  Teheran  about  a  statement  of  terms,  and  that  he  was 
asking  Mr.  Winant  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  the  Prime  Minister 
on  the  latter's  return  to  London.1 

The  Prime  Minister  himself  had  become  a  little  uncertain  about 
the  expediency  of  a  demand  for  unconditional  surrender.  He  had 
noted,  on  a  report  of  August  10  about  a  hint  from  Papen  of  a  German 
approach^  that  we  need  not  go  on  'uttering  the  slogan  "unconditional 
surrender".'  We  did  not  want  to  get  the  Germans  'all  fused  together 
in  a  solid  desperate  block  for  whom  there  is  no  hope.  .  .  A  gradual 
break-up  in  Germany  must  mean  a  weakening  of  their  resistance,  and 
consequently  the  saving  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  British  and 
American  lives.9 


1  On  this  same  day  the  President,  in  a  broadcast  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  said 
that  the  United  Nations  intended  to  rid  the  Germans  'once  for  all'  of  Nazism  and 
Prussian  militarism,  but  that  they  did  not  intend  'to  enslave  the  German  people.' 

aThis  approach  was  made  to  Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  indirectly  through  the 
Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Papen  told  the  Turkish  Minister  that  he  expected 
shortly  to  replace  Ribbentrop,  and  that  'Hitler's  fate*  would  follow  his  (Papen's) 
appointment.  Sir  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  had  answered  that,  in  view  of  Papen Js  record, 
we  should  not  listen  to  advances  either  through  or  from  him,  and  that  our  terms  were 
unconditional  surrender.  The  Foreign  Office  approved  of  this  reply. 
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On  January  15,  1944,  the  Prime  Minister  wrote  a  short  note  for  the 
War  Cabinet  on  the  question  of 'unconditional  surrender.'  He  under 
stood  the  term  to  mean  that,  after  they  had  surrendered,  the  Germans 
would  have  no  rights  to  any  particular  form  of  treatment.  On  the 
other  hand  the  victorious  nations  would  owe  it  to  themselves  to 
observe  the  obligations  of  humanity  and  civilisation.  The  Prime 
Minister  thought  it  desirable  to  consider  what  was  going  to  happen 
to  the  Germans  before  deciding  whether  any  more  precise  statements 
would  induce  them  to  surrender.  After  mentioning  the  disarmament 
and  dismemberment  of  Germany,  the  large  claims  which  the  Russians 
were  certain  to  put  forward  for  reparation,  the  punishment  of  war 
criminals,  and  the  transfer  of  the  German  population  of  East  Prussia 
and  the  rest  of  Germany  east  of  the  Oder,  the  Prime  Minister  con 
cluded  that  the  Germans  might  find  the  vague  terms  of  'uncondi 
tional  surrender'— with  the  mitigations  put  forward  in  the  President's 
broadcast—less  disturbing  than  a  list  of  the  Allied  demands. 

The  Foreign  Office,  however— with  the  support  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff— still  thought  that  some  general  declaration  about  the  future  of 
the  German  people  might  be  desirable.  They  did  not  want  to  give  up 
the  demand  for  unconditional  surrender  or  to  make  any  statement 
likely  to  bring  charges  later  of  bad  faith,  but  they  considered  it 
desirable  to  encourage  the  Germans  that  even  in  defeat  they  could 
have  hope  for  the  future.  The  Foreign  Office  drafted  a  declaration; 
the  Prime  Minister  did  not  like  it  or  think  it  would  attract  the 
Germans  or  that  it  should  be  issued  unless  it  was  timed  to  coincide 
with  a  victory  over  the  German  armies.  Mr.  Churchill  himself  made 
a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  22  that  the  term 
'unconditional  surrender5  did  not  mean  the  enslavement  or  destruction 
of  the  German  people.  It  meant  that  the  Allies  would  not  be  bound 
to  the  Germans  at  the  moment  of  surrender  by  any  pact  or  obliga 
tion.  It  did  not  mean  that  the  Allies  were  entitled  to  behave  in  a 
barbarous  manner.  If  we  are  bound,  we  are  bound  by  our  own  con 
sciences  to  civilisation.  We  are  not  to  be  bound  to  the  Germans  as 
the  result  of  a  bargain  struck.  '* 

The  War  Cabinet  decided  that  for  the  time  nothing  more  need  be 
said.  On  the  other  hand  they  agreed  with  a  suggestion  from  the 
Foreign  Office  that  we  should  propose  to  the  Russians  and  Americans 
that,  while  maintaining  the  principle  of  unconditional  surrender  for 
Germany,  we  should  not  necessarily  apply  it  to  the  Axis  satellites 
in  Europe.  The  Soviet  Government  replied  favourably  on  March  30 
to  this  proposal:  they  had  already  announced  that  they  were  not 
asking  for  unconditional  surrender  from  Finland.  President  Roosevelt 
however,  was  unwilling  to  make  any  general  departure  from  the 

1  Parl  Deb.  5th  sen,  H,  of  G.,  vol.  397,  cols.  698-9. 
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principle,  though  the  United  States  Government  would  consider 
particular  cases  suggested  by  the  British  or  Soviet  Governments. 

This  plan  was  of  no  use  for  purposes  of  propaganda,  but  while  the 
Foreign  Office,  with  Mr,  Eden's  approval,  was  considering  whether 
they  would  raise  again  their  proposal  for  an  Allied  declaration,  they 
had  unexpected  support  from  General  Eisenhower.  Mr.  Stettinius, 
who  was  visiting  General  Eisenhower,  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Hull  and 
General  Marshall  on  April  12  that  Generals  Eisenhower  arid  Bedell 
Smith  thought  that  the  term  'unconditional  surrender'  should  be 
'clarified  by  announcing  the  principles  upon  which  the  treatment  of  a 
defeated  Germany  would  be  based.5  Sir  A.  Cadogan  (in  Mr.  Eden's 
absence)  asked  for  the  Prime  Minister's  views.  The  Prime  Minister 
replied  that  the  matter  rested  with  the  President.  'He  announced  it 
(unconditional  surrender)  at  Casablanca  without  any  consultation.' 
Mr.  Churchill  still  thought  that  the  actual  terms  contemplated  for 
Germany  were  not  of  a  character  to  reassure  the  Germans;  on  the 
other  hand  they  knew  that  'unconditional  surrender'  had  been  inter 
preted  very  favourably  in  the  case  of  the  Italians.  Mr.  Churchill  also 
continued  to  think  that  a  statement  should  be  timed  to  follow  a 
victory,  that  it  was  'all  wrong  for  the  Generals  to  start  shivering  before 
the  battle.  This  battle  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  Russians  and 
by  the  United  States  military  authorities.  We  have  gone  in  whole 
heartedly,  and  I  would  not  raise  a  timorous  cry  before  a  decision  in 
the  field  has  been  taken.' 

Mr.  Eden  was  also  disinclined  to  agree  to  any  statement.  On  May 
20,  however,  the  President  telegraphed  to  the  Prime  Minister  a  new 
proposal  that  he  (Mr.  Roosevelt)  should  issue  a  statement  after  D- 
day. 1  The  Prime  Minister  replied  on  May  22  that  he  would  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Cabinet.  He  thought  it  best  for  the  President  to 
speak  'for  all  three  of  us,'  but  that  the  'main  principle  of  the  note  we 
should  strike  towards  Germany'  required  considerable  thought,  and 
that  the  timing  of  the  statement  would  have  to  be  related  to  'the 
success  or  otherwise  of  our  operation.' 

The  Prime  Minister  was,  in  fact,  suggesting  tactfully  that  the 
President  should  not  issue  his  proposed  statement.  Mr.  Churchill  told 
Mr.  Eden-who  agreed  with  him— that  the  tone  of  the  message  would 
be  more  suitable  after  a  victorious  battle.  The  War  Cabinet  (with  the 
approval  of  Field-Marshal  Smuts  and  Mr.  Curtin,  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia)  also  thought  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  telegraph  in 
favour  of  a  postponement,  since,  if  the  message  were  sent  before  the 
landings  had  taken  place,  the  Germans  might  distort  it  into  a  kind  of 

JJlh*  P^POsed  statement  called  upon  the  Germans  to  realise  that  they  would  be 
totally Defeated,  and  that  a  continuance  of  the  war  would  be  'unintelligent'  on  their  part 
The  AUies  did  not  intend  the  total  destruction  of  the  German  people,  but  merely  thatof 
^philosophy  of  those  Germans  who  have  announced  that  they  could  subjugate  the 
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peace-appeal.  The  Prime  Minister  added  to  the  telegram  that  if  the 
only  issue  between  us  and  the  Germans  were  that  they  had  an  evil 
philosophy,  'there  would  be  little  ground  for  the  war  going  on.  ...  In 
truth  there  is  much  more  between  them  and  us  than  a  philosophy. 
Nearly  all  Europe  cries  for  vengeance  against  brutal  tyranny .  . .' 

The  President  replied  on  May  27  agreeing  not  to  make  any  state 
ment.  Six  months  later— on  November  22— when  the  German  military 
position  was  almost  hopeless,  Mr.  Roosevelt  proposed  the  issue  of  a 
joint  declaration  that  the  Allies  did  not  wish  to  devastate  Germany  or 
destroy  the  German  people,  but  only  to  eliminate  Nazi  control.  The 
President  said  that  General  Eisenhower  thought  that  a  statement  of 
this  kind  would  help  to  break  down  German  morale.  General  Eisen 
hower  had  in  fact  reported  on  November  20  that  one  of  the  factors 
prolonging  German  resistance  was  the  success  of  Nazi  propaganda 
that  unconditional  surrender  meant  the  destruction  of  Germany.  The 
Prime  Minister,  after  consulting  the  War  Cabinet,  replied  on  Novem 
ber  24,  that  we  were  doubtful  about  any  such  statement.  We  did  not 
think  the  Germans  much  afraid  of  the  treatment  they  would  get  from 
the  British  and  American  Armies  or  Governments.  'What  they  are 
afraid  of  is  a  Russian  occupation  .  .  .  Nothing  that  we  can  say  will 
eradicate  this  deep-seated  fear.'  The  Prime  Minister  thought  that  the 
Germans  would  regard  any  statement  from  us  as  a  sign  of  weakness, 
and  as  evidence  of  the  advantages  of  further  desperate  resistance.1 
The  President  accepted  this  view,  and  did  not  issue  any  statement. 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  1945,  the  Prime  Minister  thought  that 
the  time  had  come  to  warn  the  Germans  of  the  situation  (and  especi 
ally  of  the  risk  of  famine)  they  would  be  bringing  on  themselves  if 
they  went  on  fighting.  The  Foreign  Office  pointed  out  that  a  declara- 
of  this  kind  might  lead  the  Germans  to  conserve  their  own  food 
supplies  by  reducing  the  rations  of  prisoners  of  war  and  other  Allied 
nationals  in  Germany,  or  to  assume  that,  if  they  surrendered  now,  the 
United  Nations  would  be  obliged  to  see  that  there  was  no  acute  food 
shortage  in  Germany.  The  Prime  Minister  told  the  War  Cabinet  that 
he  would  mention  to  the  President  the  disadvantages  as  well  as  the 
advantages  of  his  proposal.  The  President  replied  on  March  21  that 
he  did  not  think  the  time  favourable  for  a  declaration.  No  declaration 
was  issued  before  the  unconditional  surrender  of  all  the  German 
forces.- 


1  The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  to  General  Eisenhower  on  November  25  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  shew  the  Germans  that  we  were  anxious  for  them  to  ease  off  their 
desperate  opposition.  General  Eisenhower  agreed  with  Mr.  Churchill, 

a  1  have  not  dealt  in  this  chapter  with  German  approaches  to  the  Allies  in  the  period 
immediately  before  the  surrender,  or  with  the  actual  details  of  the  surrender.  I  have  also 
not  dealt  with  the  controversy  with  the  Russians  over  the  German  approaches  to  Field- 
Marshal  Alexander.  For  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Japan,  see  Chapter  XXXI,  note  i . 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

The  Yalta  Conference,  February  4—11,  1945* 

(i) 

President  Roosevelt's  refusal  of  the  Prime  Minister's  proposal  for  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  Foreign  Secretaries:  American  acceptance  of  the  Russian  demands 
with  regard  to  the  Far  East:  approval  by  the  Conference  of  the  American 
proposal  for  a  Declaration  on  Liberated  Europe. 

A  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  to 
Moscow,  President  Roosevelt  appears  to  have  suggested  to  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  in  Washington,  through  Mr.  Hopkins,  that 
a  tripartite  conference  might  be  held  somewhere  in  the  Black  Sea 
area  towards  the  end  of  November.  Stalin  agreed  with  the  suggestion, 
and  mentioned  it  to  the  Prime  Minister.2  The  Prime  Minister  said  he 
would  go  anywhere.  The  President  also  suggested  Athens,  Salonika, 
Malta,  or  Jerusalem,  but  Stalin  insisted  on  a  Black  Sea  meeting 
place  and  refused  to  travel  by  air.  At  the  end  of  November  the  Prime 
Minister  proposed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  that,  if  Stalin  would  not  leave 
Russia,  they  (the  President  and  himself)  might  meet  in  London,  and 
that  M.  Molotov  might  come  as  chief  Russian  representative.  The 
President  did  not  like  this  plan.  On  November  14  he  asked  for  a  post 
ponement  of  the  Conference  until  after  his  inauguration  on  January 
20.  He  then  suggested  an  Adriatic  port  or  Sicily.  Mr.  Churchill  tele 
graphed  his  disappointment  at  the  delay  and  at  the  President's  un 
willingness  to  agree  to  a  meeting  in  London.  He  also  noted  that  the 
President  did  not  want  any  French  representation  at  a  meeting  with 
Stalin.  Mr.  Churchill  thought  that  the  French  might  come  in  'toward 
the  end  in  view  of  their  vital  interests  in  the  arrangements  made  for 
policing  Germany  as  well  as  in  all  quesions  affecting  the  Rhine 
frontier.' 

Stalin  had  his  way  over  the  meeting  place,  and  chose  Yalta  in 
the  Crimea.  The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  to  the  President  on 
January  5  his  regret  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  coming  to  Great 
Britain.  He  suggested  a  preliminary  Anglo-American  military  discus 
sion  at  Malta,  and  also  a  conference  between  the  three  Foreign  Secre 
taries  in  Egypt.  He  told  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  ethis  may  well  be  a  fateful 
Conference,  coming  at  a  moment  when  the  Great  Allies  are  so 

1  For  the  discussions  at  the  Conference  on  Yugoslavia,  see  Chapter  XVII,  section  (iii), 
and  on  Turkey  and  the  Montreux  Convention,  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  (iii). 

2  The  Prime  Minister,  in  a  message  of  September  27  to  Stalin  proposing  a  visit  to 
Moscow,  had  said  that  the  President  had  in  mind  The  Hague  as  a  possible  place  for  a 
tripartite  conference. 
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divided  and  the  shadow  of  the  war  lengthens  out  before  us.  At  the 
present  time  I  think  that  the  end  of  this  war  may  well  prove  to  be 
more  disappointing  than  was  the  last.9  Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  would 
not  agree  to  anything  more  than  a  short  staff  meeting  at  Malta.  He 
said  that  he  could  not  spare  Mr.  Stettinius  for  a  meeting  of  Foreign 
Secretaries,  and  that  the  conference  at  Yalta  need  not  last  longer 
than  five  or  six  days.  Mr.  Churchill  telegraphed  again  in  favour  of 
some  preliminary  discussions.  He  said  that  Mr.  Eden  had  asked  parti 
cularly  that  Mr.  Stettinius  might  come  to  Malta  at  least  forty-eight 
hours  in  advance  of  the  President  for  a  discussion  of  the  agenda  at 
Yalta.  The  President  replied  somewhat  abruptly  that  Mr.  Stettinius 
could  not  reach  Malta  before  January  31,  and  that  he  was  sending 
Mr.  Hopkins  to  England  some  days  in  advance  of  the  Malta  date  to 
talk  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden.i 

The  Prime  Minister  arrived  in  Malta  on  January  30,  and  the 
President  on  February  2.  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Stettinius  and  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  thus  able  to  hold  short  but  important  conversations  on 
the  Polish  question  and  other  matters  before  leaving  by  air  for  the 
Crimea.  The  Yalta  Conference  opened  with  a  military  discussion  on 
February  4.  The  final  meeting  was  on  February  1 1 ;  the  last  important 
business  meeting— at  which  the  usual  bargaining  took  place— was  held 
on  February  10.- 

As  the  Prime  Minister  had  foreseen,  the  time  allocated  for  the  Con 
ference  was  too  short,  but  the  decisions  would  probably  not  have  been 
very  different  if  they  had  not  been  taken  in  such  haste,  and  the 
President  had  not  hurried  them.3  The  problem  for  the  British  and 

1  For  this  exchange  of  telegrams,  see  Churchill,  VI,  296-8.  There  is  no  record  in  the 
Foreign  Office  archives  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  conversations  in  London, 

2  M.  Moloiov  suggested  on  February  5  that  the  Conference  should  be  called  *The 
Crimea  Conference.'  This  title  was  used  during  and  after  the  conference,  but  later  usage 
has  adopted  the  title  'Yalta.*  The  procedure  adopted  at  Yalta,  and  later  at  Potsdam, 
was  that  the  main  subjects  listed  for  discussion  and  the  memoranda  submitted  by  the 
Delegations  were  examined  by  the  Foreign  Secretaries  either  before  or  after  a  preliminary 
discussion  at  the  plenary  sessions.  The  Foreign  Secretaries  thus  prepared  the  agenda  for 
the  plenary  sessions.  There  is  no  agreed  official  record  of  the  Yalta  Conference.  Each  of 
the  three  delegations  made  its  own  record.  The  American  record  describes  the  first 
meeting  on  February  4  (which  discussed  military  questions)  as  a  plenary  session;  the 
British  record  of  the  political  discussions  regards  the  first  plenary  session  as  having  taken 
place  in  the  afternoon  of  February  5.  On  the  other  hand  the  British  record  describes  as  a 
plenary  meeting  the  conversation  between  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Eden,  Stalin,  and  M. 
Molotov  held  in  the  afternoon  of  February  ip;  thus  the  British  and  American  records 
agree  in  their  enumeration  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  plenary  sessions. 

8  As  at  Teheran,  the  President  seems  to  have  been  irritated  by  the  length  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  speeches.  At  one  point,  when  the  Prime  Minister  began  to  speak,  the  President 
passed  a  note  to  Mr.  Stettinius:  *Now  we  are  in  for  half  an  hour  of  it.'  The  President  had 
arranged  to  see  the  Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  King  Ibn  Saud,  and  King  Farouk  after  the 
Conference,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  with  the  support  of  Stalin,  had  some  difficulty  in 
persuading  him  to  prolong  the  Conference  in  order  to  finish  the  business.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  the  Foreign  Office  archives  that  the  British  Ministers  were  disquieted  at  the 
President's  state  of  health.  Sir  A.  Gadogan,  however,  told  Mr.  Stettinius  that  he  was 
shocked  at  the  change  in  the  President's  appearance  since  he  had  seen  him  in  September, 
1944  (E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Roosevelt  and  the  Russians^  p.  72). 
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the  Americans  was  to  discover  how  far  the  Russians  intended  to  colla 
borate  with  the  western  Powers  after  the  war,  or,  in  other  words, 
what  use  they  intended  to  make  of  their  military  power.  The  Ameri 
cans  were  aware  of  the  uncertainties  in  the  matter,  but  were  more 
easily  satisfied  with  the  Russian  attitude.  The  President  and  his 
entourage  continued  to  assume  that,  unlike  Great  Britain,  Russia  was 
not  an  imperialist  power.  This  belief  was  important  in  relation  to  the 
two  main  questions  which  the  President  wanted  to  settle— the  condi 
tions  of  Russian  entry  into  the  war  against  Japan  and  the  establish 
ment  of  a  World  Security  Organisation.  With  the  U.S.S.R.  inside 
such  an  Organisation  the  President  thought  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  ensure  the  interests  of  the  smaller  European  States.1 

The  settlement  of  the  conditions  of  Russian  entry  into  the  Far 
Eastern  war  took  place  privately  in  discussions  between  the  President 
and  Stalin,  or  Mr.  Harriman  and  M.  Molotov.  The  British  repre 
sentatives  were  not  invited  to  these  discussions  or  consulted  about 
terms,  though  at  Malta  Mr.  Eden  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Stettinius 
that  we  and  the  Americans  should  put  together  all  our  requirements 
from  Russia  and  consider  what  we  had  to  give  in  return.  Mr.  Eden 
had  said  that,  if  the  Russians  decided  to  enter  the  war  against  Japan, 
they  would  do  so  because  they  thought  it  in  their  interests  that  this 
war  should  not  be  won  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  alone. 
We  therefore  need  not  offer  a  high  price  for  Russian  participation, 
and  if  we  accepted  the  Russian  territorial  demands  in  the  Far  East, 
we  ought  to  obtain  a  good  return  in  the  form  of  concessions  elsewhere. 

The  President  and  Stalin  reached  general  agreement  about  the 
terms  on  February  10;  the  Americans  indeed  already  knew  in  some 
detail  what  the  Russians  intended  to  get  for  themselves.  The  terms 
were  not  shown  to  the  British  representatives  until  the  next  day, 
though  the  Prime  Minister  learned  something  of  them  in  a  private 
conversation  with  Stalin.  Stalin  said  the  Russians  wanted  a  naval 
base  such  as  Port  Arthur,  whereas  the  Americans  wished  the  ports 
to  be  internationalised.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  Great  Britain 
would  welcome  the  appearance  of  Russians  ships  in  the  Pacific,  and 
that  he  was  in  favour  of  Russia  making  good  her  losses  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  assented  to  the 
Russian  terms2  on  the  understanding  that  they  were  primarily  an 

1  Hence  the  President  regarded  the  immediate  discussions  over  Poland  as  of  less 
importance. 

2  The  Russian  terms  were  (i)  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  in  Outer  Mongolia, 
(n)  restoration  of  the  rights  lost  at  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  (1905),  i.e.  the  return  of 
southern  Sakhalin  and  the  islands  adjacent  to  it,  internationalisation  of  the  commercial 
port  of  Dairen,  with  safeguards  for  the  pre-eminent  interests  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  restoration 
of  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  as  a  Soviet  naval  base,  joint  operation  by  a  Soviet-Chinese 
company  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  and  South  Manchurian  railways  providing  an  outlet  to 
Dairen,  on  the  understanding  that  the  pre-eminent  interests  of  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be 
safeguarded,  and  China  would  retain  full  sovereignty  in  Manchuria;    iii)  acquisition 
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American  affair  and  of  concern  to  American  military  operations.  The 
terms  were  embodied  in  an  agreement  signed  by  the  Prime  Minister* 
as  well  as  by  the  President  and  Stalin  but  they  were  not  discussed  at 
the  sessions  of  the  Conference. 

The  Foreign  Office  regarded  the  Russian  terms  as  a  reversion  to 
Tsarist  imperialism.  The  Russian  action  in  Iran,2  the  only  country 
in  which  the  three  Great  Powers  were  already  exercising  a  joint 
control— was  also  ominous  for  the  prospects  of  a  joint  control  of 
Germany.  Nevertheless  the  alternative  to  Anglo-Russian  collabora 
tion  in  Europe  was  so  dark  that,  as  before,  the  British  Government 
were  bound  to  continue  the  assumption  that  the  Russians  intended 
to  honour  their  agreements.  As  a  matter  of  prudence,  however,  the 
Foreign  Office  wanted  to  ensure  that  the  Russians  were  committed 
to  detailed  declarations  of  common  policy  with  their  Allies  which 
they  could  not  easily  elude. 

The  Americans  agreed  about  the  importance  of  obtaining  such 
commitments.  In  the  discussions  at  Malta  Mr.  Stettinius  had  men 
tioned  American  proposals  for  a  Declaration  on  Liberated  Europe 
and  for  the  establishment  of  an  Emergency  High  Commission  for 
Liberated  Europe  which  would  function  until  the  World  Organisa 
tion  had  been  set  up.3  Mr.  Stettinius  did  not  raise  at  the  Conference 
the  proposal  for  a  High  Commission,  but  he  introduced  the  more 
general  proposal  for  a  Declaration  on  Liberated  Europe.  The  draft 
text  of  this  Declaration  stated  that  the  three  Governments  agreed  to 
assist  the  liberated  peoples  of  Europe  'to  solve  by  democratic  means 
their  pressing  political  and  economic  problems.'  This  assistance 
would  be  given  jointly,  inter  alia,  (i)  to  enable  the  peoples  concerned 


by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  the  Kurile  Islands.  The  Russians  promised  to  enter  the  war  against 
Japan  within  two  or  three  months  after  the  defeat  of  Germany.  The  Foreign  Office  were 
surprised  at  the  willingness  of  the  Americans  to  surrender  Chinese  rights  without  previous 
consultation  with  General  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The  document  signed  with  the  Russians 
recognised  that  Chinese  consent  was  necessary,  and  the  President  undertook  to  obtain 
this  consent,  but  the  terms  of  the  agreement  guaranteed  its  fulfilment  irrespective  of 
Chinese  objections.  On  the  other  hand  the  President  knew  that  General  Chiang  Kai-shek 
wanted  an  agreement  with  the  Russians  which  would  preclude  them  from  interfering 
in  Chinese  affairs  on  behalf  of  the  Communists,  and  that  he  (General  Chiang  Kai-shek) 
understood  that  he  would  have  to  pay  a  considerable  price  for  it.  The  President,  however, 
did  not  get  from  the  Russians  any  promise  that  in  return  for  the  Chinese  concessions  they 
would  agree  not  to  support  the  Communists. 

1  Mr.  Eden  advised  the  Prime  Minister  not  to  sign  the  agreement. 

2  See  above,  pp.  316-19. 

8  These  proposals  had  already  been  communicated  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  were 
supported  generally  by  them.  The  Foreign  Office  had  put  forward  a  somewhat  similar  plan 
for  a  United  Nations  Commission  for  Europe  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1943  (see 
above,  p.  444),  and  Mr.  Strang  and  Mr.  Jebb  had  spoken  of  the  plan  to  the  State 
Department  in  March,  1943  (see  above,  p.  441).  Mr.  Eden  mentioned  to  Mr.  Stettinius 
at  Malta,  and  the  Prime  Minister  brought  before  the  Conference,  a  proposal  for  quarterly 
meetings  of  the  Foreign  Secretaries.  The  Conference  agreed  that  such  meetings  should  be 
held,  at  intervals  of  about  three  or  four  months,  in  rotation  at  the  various  capitals.  The 
first  meeting  would  be  held  in  London. 
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'to  form  interim  governmental  authorities  broadly  representative  of 
all  the  democratic  elements  in  the  population  and  pledged  to  the 
earliest  possible  establishment  through  free  elections  of  go  vernments 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  (ii)  to  facilitate,  where 
necessary,  the  holding  of  such  elections.  .  .  .  When,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  three  Governments,  conditions  in  any  European  Liberated  State 
or  any  former  Axis  satellite  State  in  Europe  make  such  action 
necessary,  they  [the  three  Powers]  will  immediately  establish  appro 
priate  machinery  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  joint  responsibilities  set 
forth  in  this  declaration.'1 

The  declaration  was  accepted  without  much  debate.  M.  Molotov 
wanted  to  add  a  qualification  that  in  the  choice  of  interim  govern 
mental  authorities  'support  will  be  given  to  the  political  figures  of 
those  countries  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  against 
the  German  invaders.5  The  Russians  at  first  refused,  and  then  agreed 
to  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Eden  to  invite  the  French  Provisional  Govern 
ment  to  associate  themselves  with  the  Declaration. 


Discussions  on  the  dismemberment  of  Germany :  Russian  proposals  for  German 
reparation :  Russian  acceptance  of  the  compromise  proposal  for  voting  on  the 
World  Council :  Anglo-American  agreement  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Ukrainian 
and  White  Russian  Soviet  Republics  as  separate  members  of  the  World 
Organisation:  British  refusal  to  agree  to  the  Russian  figures  for  reparation, 

At  the  first  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  Stalin  said  that,  although 
the  three  Powers  seemed  in  agreement  about  the  dismemberment  of 
Germany,  they  had  not  decided  what  form  this  dismemberment 
should  take.  The  Prime  Minister  answered  that  there  was  agreement 
in  principle,  but  that  the  actual  method  of  dismemberment  needed 
longer  study.  He  repeated— as  merely  tentative— his  own  view  that 
Prussia  should  be  detached  from  Germany,  and  a  State  of  consider 
able  size  established  in  the  south,  possibly  with  its  capital  at  Vienna. 

1  This  sentence  gave  each  of  the  Powers  an  effective  veto  on  a  proposal  to  consult 
regarding  the  discharge  of  a  joint  responsibility.  Even  so  M.  Molotov  'watered  down* 
the  clause  by  proposing  a  change  of  wording  (which  the  British  and  Americans  accepted) 
to  'will  immediately  consult  together  on  the  measures  necessary  to  discharge  the  joint 
responsibilities  set  forth  in  this  declaration.5  Nevertheless  the  earlier  clauses  remained 
mandatory  in  themselves;  any  one  of  the  signatory  Governments  failing  to  carry  them 
out— as  the  Russians  failed  to  carry  them  out,  for  example,  in  Poland— could  be  held 
to  have  violated  its  obligations.  This  point  was  important  in  connection  with  the  Prime 
Minister's  wish  that  the  Western  Powers  should  refuse  to  implement  the  agreement 
about  the  zones  of  occupation  in  Germany  (and  thus  withdraw  into  these  zones  from  their 
lines  of  military  advance  beyond  them)  until  the  Russians  fulfilled  their  obligations 
under  the  Yalta  declaration.  See  also  the  discussions  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  (Chapter 
XXXI,  below). 
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Stalin  thought  it  necessary  to  include  in  the  terms  of  surrender  a 
general^statement  that  Germany  should  be  dismembered.  The  Presi 
dent  said  that  he  was  in  favour  of  dismemberment,  and  wanted  a 
decision  in  principle  at  the  Conference.  Mr.  Churchill  was  willing  to 
consider  an  inclusion  of  some  reference  to  dismemberment  in  the 
terms  of  surrender. 

The  Foreign  Secretaries  discussed  this  inclusion  on  February  9. 
M.  Molotov  asked  for  a  form  of  words  showing  that  the  Allies  con 
sidered  dismemberment  necessary,  and  intended  to  carry  it  out.  Mr. 
Eden  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word  'necessary5  until  we  had  decided 
whether  dismemberment  was  practicable.  The  Foreign  Secretaries 
therefore  agreed  merely  to  insert  in  article  12  of  the  Instrument  of 
Surrender!  a  reference  to  dismemberment,  and  to  set  up  a  special 
committee  to  study  the  question.  M.  Molotov  proposed  that  the  com 
mittee  should  meet  in  London,  and  consist  of  Mr.  Eden  and  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Ambassadors.  Mr.  Eden  suggested  that  the 
study  might  be  made  by  the  European  Advisory  Commission  in  order 
to  bring  in  the  French.  Mr.  Stettinius  did  not  want  French  participa 
tion,  but  agreed  to  a  proposal  from  M.  Molotov  that  the  special 
committee  might  consider  it. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  were  also  in  favour  of  giving 
a  zone  of  occupation  to  the  French.  The  Prime  Minister  argued  for 
this  plan,  and  the  more  strongly  after  the  President  had  said  at  the 
first  plenary  session  on  February  5  that  American  troops  were  un 
likely  to  stay  in  Europe  for  more  than  two  years.  Stalin  did  not  want 
the  French  on  the  Control  Commission.2  The  President  agreed  with 
him  on  this  point,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  to  the  contrary  from  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  on  the  practical  impossibility  of  giving 
the  French  a  zone  of  occupation  unless  they  had  a  place  on  the  central 
administration. 

At  the  next  plenary  session  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  position 
of  France  had  become  of  great  importance  in  view  of  the  President's 
statement  about  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces.  The  President 
then  went  back  a  little  on  his  statement.  He  explained  that,  if  it  were 
possible  to  get  agreement  on  something  like  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals,  there  was  more  chance  of  full  American  participation  in 
the  organisation  of  peace  throughout  the  world.  At  a  meeting  of  the 

1  This  article  laid  down  that  the  three  Powers  'shall  possess  supreme  authority  with 
respect  to  Germany.  In  the  exercise  of  such  authority  they  will  take  such  steps,  including 
the  complete  disarmament  and  demilitarisation  of  Germany  as  they  may  deem  requisite 
for  future  peace  and  security.*  The  relevant  phrase  now  read:  '.  .  .  the  complete  dis 
armament,  demilitarisation,  and  the  dismemberment . . .' 

a  Stalin  made  some  disparaging  remarks  that  the  French  had  'opened  the  gates  to  the 
enemy,'  and  that  otherwise  the  Great  Powers  would  not  have  suffered  so  many  losses. 
He  said  that  the  Control  Commission  should  consist  only  of  those  Powers  who  had  stood 
firmly  against  Germany  from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Churchill  could  well  have  made  some 
very  sharp  comments  on  this  Russian  statement.  He  said  only  that  'we  had  all  got  into 
difficulties  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,' 
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Foreign  Secretaries  on  February  7  Mr.  Eden  repeated  the  British 
view;  Mr.  Stettinius  and  M.  Molotov  were  in  favour  of  postponing  a 
decision.  Later  in  the  day  the  Prime  Minister  again  argued  in  favour 
of  the  British  proposal.  The  President,  with  Stalin's  support,  sug 
gested  that  the  matter  might  be  left  for  settlement  by  correspondence. 
The  Prime  Minister  said  that  this  procedure  would  take  months.  The 
Conference  then  agreed  to  discuss  the  matter  again.  When  they  did 
so  on  February  10,  the  President  accepted  the  British  proposal,  some 
what  ungraciously,  by  saying  that  the  French  could  do  less  harm  if 
they  were  members  of  the  Control  Commission.  Stalin  also  withdrew 
his  opposition. 

The  Conference  began  a  discussion  of  German  reparation  at  the  first 
plenary  session.  M.  Maisky,*  at  Stalin's  request,  explained  the  Russian 
plan  for  two  forms  of  reparation  in  kind :  (i)  the  removal  of  factories, 
plant,  machine  tools,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  (ii)  ten  annual  payments  in 
kind.  The  Russians  thought  it  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  their 
own  economy  and  the  re-establishment  of  security  in  Europe  that 
German  heavy  industries  should  be  reduced  to  about  one-fifth  of  their 
present  figure.  All  factories  specialising  in  military  products,  aircraft 
factories,  and  synthetic  oil  plants  should  be  removed  within  two 
years.  After  the  ten-year  period  of  payments  a  tripartite  International 
Control  Commission  should  be  set  up  to  control  the  German 
economy  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  Russians  realised  that  the  pay 
ments  would  not  cover  the  losses.  They  therefore  suggested  two 
criteria  of  priorities  among  the  claimants :  (i)  contribution  towards 
winning  the  war,  (ii)  material  losses  suffered  by  the  claimant.  The  Rus 
sians  claimed  as  their  share  10,000  million  dollars.  They  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  Reparation  Commission  at  Moscow  to  settle  details. 
The  Prime  Minister's  first  comment  was  to  refer  to  the  disappoint 
ment  over  reparation  after  the  first  World  War.  He  agreed  to  a 
Reparation  Commission,  but  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  get  from 
Germany  anything  like  the  sum  which  the  Russians  claimed  for  them 
selves  alone.  He  mentioned  the  British  financial  position  and  British 
debts  of  nearly  £3000  million  incurred  in  the  common  cause.  He 
spoke  of  the  damage  done  to  other  countries,  e.g.  France,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Norway,  and  asked  what  would  happen  if  the 
Germans  were  reduced  to  starvation.  If  we  supplied  them  with  food, 
who  would  pay  for  it?  The  President  and  Stalin  proposed  a  Com 
mission  of  the  three  Powers.  Mr.  Churchill  thought  that  the  Commis 
sion  ought  to  take  account  of  the  claims  of  other  countries.*  At  the 
Prime  Minister's  suggestion  the  Foreign  Secretaries  were  asked  to 

1  M.  Maisky  was  at  this  time  Deputy  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

2  Stalin  was  unwilling  to  include  France.  Mr.  Churchill  suggested  that  the  sufferings 
endured  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  might  be  a  better  criterion  of  allocation  than  exertion 
in  the  war.  On  either  count  Russia  would  stand  well. 
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draw  up  a  draft  directive  for  a  Commission,  The  Foreign  Secretaries 
began  their  discussions  on  February  7.  M.  Molotov  brought  forward 
a  document  claiming  that  out  of  a  total  20,000  million  dollars  to  be 
received  over  ten  years  the  U.S.S.R.  should  receive  10,000  million, 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  8,000  million,  and  other  countries 
2,000  million  in  all.  Mr.  Eden  refused  to  give  an  opinion  on  these 
figures,  but  was  inclined  to  agree  with  the  proposals  for  a  single  pay 
ment  in  kind  followed  by  annual  deliveries  over  ten  years.  At  a  later 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Secretaries  the  Americans  also  would  not 
commit  themselves  to  a  total  figure  of  20,000  million  dollars,  though 
they  were  prepared  to  take  it  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  to  agree  to 
a  50  per  cent  share  for  the  U.S.S.R.  Mr.  Eden  refused  to  agree  to 
figures  either  for  a  total  or  for  the  Russian  share.  He  said  that  the 
British  Delegation  had  consulted  the  War  Cabinet  and  were  awaiting 
their  instructions. 

Mr.  Eden  agreed  at  Malta  to  support  the  American  compromise 
proposal— on  the  lines  of  Sir  A.  Cadogan's  earlier  recommendation— 
for  voting  on  the  Security  Council.*  Mr.  Stettinius  introduced  the 
plan  at  the  second  plenary  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  February  6. 
He  circulated  a  paper  listing  the  types  of  decision  which  would 
require  an  affirmative  vote  by  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Council,  but  on  which  a  member  would  not  vote  if  the  decision  con 
cerned  a  dispute  to  which  it  was  a  party.  The  Prime  Minister 
supported  the  American  proposal^  and  explained  it  to  Stalin,  who 
admitted  that  he  had  not  studied  it  in  detail.  On  the  following  day 
M.  Molotov  accepted  the  proposal.  He  then  raised  the  question  of  the 
participation  of  the  constituent  Soviet  Republics  as  members  of  the 
Organisation.  He  asked  that  three  or  at  least  two  (he  mentioned 
the  Ukrainian,  White  Russian,  and  Lithuanian  Republics)  should  be 
given  this  position  in  view  of  their  importance  and  their  sacrifices  in 
the  war.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  four  British  self-governing 
Dominions  had  played  a  part  in  the  organisation  of  peace  before  1939. 
They  had  entered  the  war  in  1939  of  their  own  free  will  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  our  weakness.  We  could  not  agree  to  any  plan  which 
excluded  them  from  the  place  which  they  had  held  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  Prime  Minister  therefore  sympathised  with  the  Russian 
proposals,  though  he  could  not  give  a  final  answer  without  consulta 
tion  with  Mr*  Eden  and  possibly  with  the  War  Cabinet. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Secretaries.  They  recom 
mended  the  admission  of  two  of  the  constituent  Republics.  They 
were  also  asked  to  consider  an  American  proposal  that  a  conference 
to  set  up  the  World  Organisation  should  be  held  in  the  United  States 

1  See  above,  pp.  458  and  46 1 . 

*  For  the  Prime  Minister's  account  of  the  discussion,  see  Churchill,  VI,  309-12. 
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not  later  than  the  end  of  April  and  that  invitations  should  be  limited 
to  those  States  which  had  declared  war  on  the  common  enemy.  They 
agreed  to  recommend  April  25  as  the  date  and  Washington  as  the 
place,*  and  to  limit  the  invitation  to  States  which  had  signed  the 
United  Nations  declaration  before  the  last  day  of  the  Yalta 
Conference.2 


The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  had  reported  to  the  War 
Cabinet  the  questions  raised  at  the  Conference.  The  War  Cabinet  on 
February  8  approved  'with  great  satisfaction'  the  agreement  about 
voting  on  the  Council.  They  accepted  the  Russian  claim  for  the 
inclusion  of  the  Ukrainian  and  White  Russian  Republics.  They  did 
not  want  to  commit  themselves  to  dismemberment  and  thought  the 
term  required  more  exact  definition.  They  regarded  the  Russian 
attitude  on  reparation  as  fantastic.  In  a  telegram  (received  at  Yalta 
on  February  9)  to  the  Prime  Minister  they  stated  their  view  (i)  that 
we  could  not  quote  any  figures  without  further  investigation,  but 
that  anyhow  the  Russian  figures  were  far  too  high,  (ii)  that  we  must 
avoid  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  for  the  imports  necessary  to  keep 
Germany  alive  while  other  Powers  received  reparation  from  her, 
(iii)  that  we  could  not  accept  the  Russian  proposal  to  relegate  to  a 
second  rank  the  claims  of  the  smaller  Allies,  (iv)  that  France  should 
be  a  member  of  the  Allied  Reparation  Committee.^ 

The  Foreign  Office  was  also  disturbed  at  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Americans  and  the  Russians  to  support  the  policy  of  building  up 
France  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers.  The  American  attitude  towards 
General  de  Gaulle's  Government  might  be  due  to  prejudice  and 
ignorance,  but  the  Soviet  attitude  might  well  be  part  of  a  considered 
policy  of  weakening  western  Europe.  The  American  approval  of  the 
Russian  attempts  to  exclude  France  from  participation  in  the  settle 
ment  of  German  affairs  might  thus  have  a  serious  effect  on  our 
interests.4 

1  At  Mr.  Stettinius'  suggestion  the  meeting  place  was  changed  to  San  Francisco. 
*/  ^reiiPresiclent  exPlained  at  a  plenary  session  on  February  8  that  some  time  earlier 

J^w-  "£";  K°iW?£  ^u  A?^g  S?cre^ary  of  State>  had  told  <**  So^  American  Re 
publics  that,  while  they  should  break  off  relations  with  Germany,  they  need  not  declare 
war.  Five  or  six  of  them  had  acted  on  this  advice,  and  now  felt  themselves  entitled  to  an 
myitodon  to  the  proposed  Conference.  The  President  had  written  to  them  that,  if  they 
wished  to  be  invited  to  the  Conference,  they  would  have  to  declare  war  on  Germany.  He 
therefore  suggested  that  invitations  should  be  sent  to  those  States  which  were  willing  to 
declare  war  on  Germany  at  once.  Stalin  agreed  if  the  time  limit  were  fixed  as  March  i. 
rvi£  i  ?e  Mmiste^  then  suggested  the  inclusion  of  Turkey  and  Egypt.  The  Foreign 
Office  later  proposed  the  addition  of  Saudi  Arabia.  See  also  below,  p.  532,  note  3 
3  For  the  views  of  the  War  Cabinet  on  the  decisions  about  Poland,  see  below,  pp  498-500 

1  The  Prime 
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The  British  Ministers  stated  the  views  of  the  War  Cabinet  at  the 
seventh  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  on  February  10.  Earlier 
in  the  afternoon  of  February  10  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden 
had  a  conversation  with  Stalin  and  M.  Molotov.  They  explained 
that  we  could  not  take  the  Russian  figure  as  a  basis  of  work  for 
the  Reparation  Commission  because  we  thought  it  impossible  to 
collect  so  large  a  sum  from  Germany.  On  the  other  hand  the  Prime 
Minister  said  that  by  removing  factories  and  equipment  from  Germany 
the  Russians  would  be  doing  us  a  service,  since  the  removal  would  put 
an  end  to  German  exports  which  could  then  be  replaced  by  British 
exports.  At  the  plenary  session  later  in  the  afternoon,  however,  Stalin 
again  argued  for  the  inclusion  of  figures,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
again  refused.  Finally  Stalin  said  that  what  he  wanted  to  get  settled 
was  that  Germany  should  pay  reparations  in  kind,  and  that  the 
Moscow  Commission  should  consider  the  amount  to  be  paid.  The 
Russians  would  put  their  figures  before  the  Commission,  and  the 
other  parties  could  do  the  same.  The  Conference  therefore  agreed  to 
a  secret  protocol  to  this  effect.  The  reference  to  the  total  sum  was 
that:  'The  Soviet  and  American  Delegations  agreed  as  follows:  "The 
Moscow  Reparation  Commission  should  take  in  its  initial  studies  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  the  suggestion  of  the  Soviet  Government  that  the 
total  sum  .  .  .  should  be  20,000  million  dollars,  and  that  50  per  cent 
of  it  should  go  to  the  U.S.S.R.'V  The  protocol  then  stated  that  the 
British  Delegation  was  of  the  opinion  that  'pending  consideration  of 
the  reparation  question  by  the  Moscow  Reparation  Commission  no 
figures  of  reparation  should  be  mentioned.3 


The  Polish  question  at  the  Yalta  Conference :  appointment  of  a  Commission 
to  consult  with  representative  Poles  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  Russian- 
sponsored  Provisional  Government  as  a  Polish  Provisional  Government  of 
National  Unity. 

The  questions  of  German  reparation,  and  the  possible  dismember 
ment  of  the  Reich  as  a  safeguard  against  further  German  aggression 
were  of  great  importance,  but  they  had  not  the  urgency  of  the  Polish 
problem.  Here  an  immediate  decision  was  necessary.  The  Russians 
had  now  established  their  own  puppet  government  in  Poland;1  they 


1  The  Russians  moved  the  Lublin  Government  to  Warsaw  soon  after  the  entry  of  the 
Red  Army  into  the  city  on  January  17,  1945.  The  representatives  of  the  western  Powers, 
however,  at  the  Yalta  Conference  continued,  for  the  most  part,  to  use  the  term  'Lublin 
Government/ 
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were  setting  about  the  whole  dismal  process  of  'liquidating'  non- 
communist  opposition.  The  Western  Powers,  for  the  most  obvious 
reasons,  could  not  even  consider  at  this  time  the  use  of  force  against 
them.  Hence  the  only  hope  of  saving  Polish  independence  was  to  try 
to  get  the  puppet  government  replaced  by,  or,  more  likely,  broadened 
into  a  Provisional  Government  more  representative  of  Polish  opinion, 
and  therefore  a  more  trustworthy  instrument  for  holding  free  elections. 

In  a  memorandum  written  as  a  brief  for  the  British  Delegation  to 
the  Yalta  Conference  the  Foreign  Office  considered  that  as  the  first 
stage  towards  securing  the  ultimate  objective  of  free  elections  in 
Poland,  we  should  try  to  secure  changes  in  the  Lublin  Government 
which  would  allow  British  and  American  recognition  on  a  provisional 
basis.  We  had  therefore  to  ensure  that  we  and  the  Americans  had 
representatives  in  the  country;  otherwise  the  Russians  would  'seal  off5 
Poland  from  the  outside  world  and  treat  it  as  they  had  treated  the  Baltic 
States  in  1940.  The  Polish  Government  in  London  could  no  longer 
affect  the  situation  in  Poland,  except  indeed  to  increase  the  risks  of  a 
hopeless  attempt  at  resistance.  The  Russians  would  make  no  agree 
ment  with  us  as  long  as  we  continued  to  recognise  the  London 
Government. 

We  wanted  therefore  to  be  able  to  transfer  our  recognition  to  a 
modified  Lublin  administration  without  a  shock  to  British  and 
American  opinion,  and  without  losing  the  loyalty  of  the  Poles  who 
were  fighting  with  us.  We  could  not  carry  opinion  with  us  unless  we 
could  get  the  Lublin  Government  broadened  to  include  adequate 
representation  of  the  Polish  parties.  M.  Mikolajczyk  and,  if  possible, 
one  or  two  other  London  Poles  should  be  brought  into  this  repre 
sentation.  We  should  have  to  persuade  the  Poles  to  accept  the 
Russian  frontier  demands;  we  might  take  up  a  suggestion  coming 
from  the  Poles  themselves  that  the  Allies  should  impose  a  frontier 
settlement.1 

1  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  the  Polish  Government  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Prime  Minister  a  declaration  by  the  Lublin  Government  that  they  intended  to  try 
as  traitors  all  soldiers  of  the  Polish  Home  Army  and  members  of  the  Underground  Move 
ment.  The  Foreign  Office  already  had  information  that  mass  arrests  and  deportations  were 
taking  place.  They  thought  it  impossible  to  protect  the  Poles  by  raising  the  matter  with 
the  Russians  as  a  separate  question.  The  only  way  to  save  them  was  by  securing  a  wider 
administration  in  Poland,  though  we  might  have  a  chance  at  the  Conference  of  impressing 
upon  the  Russians  the  concern  felt  by  British  public  opinion  at  the  treatment  of  Poles 
who  had^  resisted  the  Germans  bravely  and  were  good  patriots.  See  below,  p.  498. 

M.  Mikolajczyk  and  M.  Romer  had  also  suggested,  as  a  method  of  establishing  a  new 
government,  either  (i)  the  appointment  of  a  Presidential  Council  composed  of  well-known 
representatives  of  politics,  science,  and  the  churches  (this  Council  would  summon  a  con 
ference  of  representatives  of  the  Underground  Movement,  the  Lublin  Government,  and 
the  Polish  political  parties,  and  would  also  invite  British,  American,  and  Russian  repre 
sentatives.  The  Conference  would  determine  the  allocation  of  seats  in  the  new  government 
and  would  choose  a  Prime  Minister),  or  (ii)  the  appointment  of  a  Council  of  Regency  (on 
the  analogy  of  the  Greek  settlement).  The  Foreign  Office  doubted  whether  the  Russians 
would  accept  the  first  alternative.  They  might  agree  to  the  second,  with  Prince  Sapieha, 
Archbishop  of  Cracow,  as  head  of  a  council. 
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The  Polish  question  was  discussed  at  seven  of  the  eight  plenary  poli 
tical  sessions  of  the  Yalta  Conference,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Foreign  Secretaries.  Mr.  Roosevelt  opened  the  discussion  at  the 
second  plenary  meeting  on  February  61  by  saying  that,  as  at  the 
Teheran  Conference,  he  was  in  favour  generally  of  the  Curzon  line, 
but  would  find  matters  easier  in  relation  to  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  if  the  Russians,  in  return  for  Konigsberg,  would  let 
the  Poles  have  Lwow  and  some  of  the  oil-bearing  lands  in  the  neigh 
bourhood.  The  President  regarded  the  question  of  the  future  govern 
ment  of  Poland  as  the  most  important  point.  He  suggested,  as  one 
among  several  possibilities,  the  establishment  of  a  Presidential 
Council.  The  Prime  Minister  repeated  his  willingness  to  accept  the 
Russian  claim  to  the  Curzon  line,  including  Lwow,  but  appealed  to 
the  Soviet  Government,  as  an  act  of  magnanimity  to  make  some  con 
cession  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  President.  Mr.  Churchill,  like 
the  President,  was,  however,  less  interested  in  boundaries  than  in  the 
establishment  of  a  strong,  free  and  independent  Poland  in  friendly 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  also  suggested  an  interim  govern 
ment  or  governmental  instrument  which  would  prepare  the  way  for 
a  free  vote  of  the  Polish  people.  Stalin  then  made  a  long  speech  in 
which  he  refused  any  concession  with  regard  to  the  Curzon  line  and 
proposed  the  western  Neisse  as  the  Polish-German  frontier.  He  said 
that  the  Lublin  Poles  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  London 
Government  and  would  not  accept  M.  Mikolajczyk  as  Prime  Minister, 
and  that  the  agents  of  the  London  Government  in  the  Polish  Under 
ground  movement  had  been  doing  great  harm,  and  had  killed  over 
200  Russian  soldiers.  Stalin  was  willing  to  ask  members  of  the  Lublin 
Government  to  Moscow  for  discussions.  At  this  point  Mr.  Roosevelt 
proposed  an  adjournment,  but  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  must 
put  it  on  record  that  the  British  information  about  the  Lublin  Govern 
ment  was  different  from  that  of  the  Soviet  Government,  According  to 
our  information  the  Lublin  Government  did  not  represent  the  views 
of  more  than  a  third  of  the  Polish  people,  and  we  feared  a  collision 
between  the  Lublin  representatives  and  the  Underground  Move 
ment,  which  would  result  in  bloodshed,  arrests  and  deportations. 

1  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Stettin ius  agreed  at  Malta  to  recommend  to  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the*  President  the  support  of  the  Polish  suggestion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Presi 
dential  Council  which  would  choose  a  new  interim  government.  Mr.  Eden  also  considered 
that  we  should  not  agree  to  the  latest  claim  of  the  Lublin  Poles  that  the  western  frontier 
should  include  not  only  Stettin  and  Breslau,  but  territory  as  far  as  the  western  Neisse. 
(There  are  two  rivers  of  this  name.  The  more  westerly  runs  northwards  from  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Reichenberg  to  join  the  Oder  above  Frankfurt-on-Oder.  The  eastern  Neisse 
joins  the  Oder  below  Oppeln.)  Before  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  had  left  for 
Yalta  the  War  Cabinet  had  discussed  the  question,  and  had  considered  that  there  would 
be  strong  criticism  in  Great  Britain  if  the  Polish  frontier  went  as  far  as  the  Oder.  The 
Prime  Minister's  view  was  that  we  were  committed  to  giving  the  Poles,  if  they  accepted 
the  Curzon  line,  as  much  territory  up  to  the  Oder  line  as  they  could  absorb.  Mr.  Eden 
said  that  the  Lublin  Poles  were  now  asking  for  even  more  German  territory,  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  go  beyond  our  existing  commitments. 
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During  the  evening  of  February  6  Mr.  Harriman  brought  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  the  draft  of  a  letter  which  the  President 
proposed  to  send  to  Stalin.  The  British  Ministers  agreed  to  the  letter, 
with  some  amendments.  After  saying  that,  if  we  could  not  reach  an 
agreement  when  our  armies  were  converging  on  the  common  enemy, 
we  should  fail  to  do  so  later  on  even  more  vital  questions,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  proposed  that,  in  addition  to  M.  Beirut  and  M.  Morawski 
from  the  Lublin  Government,  we  should  also  invite  to  the  Conference 
any  two  of  a  list  of  Poles  representing  other  sections  of  Polish  opinion.  1 
If  we  could  agree  with  these  Poles  on  a  Provisional  Government,2  the 
British  and  American  representatives  would  then  examine  with  Stalin 
the  conditions  under  which  they  might  recognise  such  a  government. 

At  the  next  plenary  meeting  in  the  afternoon  of  February  7  Stalin 
said  that  he  was  arranging  to  telephone  to  MM.  Beirut  and  Morawski 
and  would  ask  them  where  the  Archbishop  and  M.  Witos  could  be 
found,  but  he  did  not  know  where  they  were,  and  feared  that  they 
might  not  reach  Yalta  in  time.3  Meanwhile  M.  Molotov  had  drawn 
up  a  document  which,  according  to  Stalin,  met  to  some  extent  the 
President's  wishes.  The  document  mentioned  the  Curzon  line,  with 
minor  adjustments,  and,  in  the  west,  the  western  Neisse  as  the  Polish 
frontier;  it  also  referred  to  the  addition  to  the  Polish  Provisional 
Government  of 'some  democratic  leaders  from  Polish  Emigre  circles,' 
and  to  the  recognition  of  this  enlarged  government  by  the  Allied 
Powers.4  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  proposed  the  substitu 
tion  of  the  term  'Poles  abroad'  for  Emigre'.  Mr.  Churchill  also  sug 
gested  the  inclusion  of  the  words  'and  from  within  Poland  itself.'  Mr. 
Churchill  said  that  the  Poles  should  not  be  given  more  German  terri 
tory  than  they  wished,  or  could  properly  manage,  and  that  a  large 
section  of  British  opinion  disapproved  of  a  forcible  transfer  of 
populations.  There  was  further  discussion  of  this  question,  but  no 
decision  was  reached. 

At  the  fourth  plenary  meeting  on  February  8  the  President  brought 
forward  a  revised  draft  of  M.  Molotov's  proposals.  He  rejected  the 
extension  of  the  frontier  to  the  western  Neisse,  and  proposed  that  M. 
Molotov,  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr,  and  Mr.  Harriman  should  be  authorised 
to  invite  MM.  Bierut  and  Morawski,  the  Archbishop  of  Cracow,  and 
MM.  Witos,  Mikolajczyk  and  Grabski  to  choose  a  Presidential  Com 
mittee  of  three-possibly  the  Archbishop,  MM.  Bierut  and  Grabski; 
this  Committee  would  set  up  a  government  of  representative  Polish 

1  Mr.  Roosevelt  mentioned  the  Archbishop  of  Cracow  and  M.  Witos. 

2  At  Mr.  Eden's  suggestion  the  President  added  that  the  Provisional  Government  would 
doubtless  include  MM.  Mikolajczyk,  Grabski,  and  Romer. 

3  The  British  and  Americans  did  not  question  this  statement,  though  it  is  hardly  con 
ceivable  that  the  Soviet  authorities-if  Stalin  had  asked  them  to  do  so -could  not  have 
discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cracow  (if  not  M.  Witos)  and  brought 
him  at  once  to  Yalta.  5 

4  For  the  text  of  M.  Molotov's  draft,  see  Churchill,  VI,  326. 
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leaders,  who  would  pledge  themselves  to  hold,  as  soon  as  possible, 
free  elections  to  a  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  Prime  Minister  also  circulated  a  British  draft,  but  said  that, 
since  the  Conference  had  begun  to  discuss  the  President's  text,  he 
would  not  for  the  time  refer  to  this  draft.  The  British  text1  mentioned 
'the  lands  desired  by  Poland  to  the  east  of  the  line  of  the  Oder,'  and 
thus  indirectly  ruled  out  the  Neisse.  It  was  also  less  detailed  in  its 
recommendations  for  the  procedure  of  establishing  a  new  Provisional 
Government ;  it  left  M.  Molotov,  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  and  Mr.  Harriman 
to  approach  'representative  Polish  leaders'  and  submit  their  sug 
gestions  to  the  Allied  Governments. 

M.  Molotov  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  proposal  for  a 
Presidential  Committee,  and  argued  that,  since  the  Provisional 
Government  already  existed,  all  that  was  required  was  to  enlarge  it 
(i.e.  the  establishment  of  a  new  Provisional  Government  was  un 
necessary)  .  The  Prime  Minister  then  spoke  at  some  length  of  the 
reasons  why  British  opinion  would  not  accept  the  transfer  of  recogni 
tion  to  the  Lublin  Government,  and  why  it  was  essential  to  make  a 
new  start  and  to  hold  a  general  election  as  soon  as  conditions  allowed. 
After  another  argument  whether  the  Lublin  Government  did  or  did 
not  represent  Polish  opinion,  Stalin  repeated  that,  until  a  general 
election  could  be  held,  we  had  to  deal  with  the  existing  government 
as  we  had  to  deal  with  General  de  Gaulle  in  France.  We  therefore  need 
do  no  more  than  reconstruct  this  government;  there  was  no  reason  to 
set  up  a  new  one.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Prime  Minister, 
Stalin  said  that  elections  might  be  held  in  Poland  within  a  month. 
The  Prime  Minister  thought  that  this  possibility— even  with  a  delay 
of  two  months— would  change  the  whole  situation. 

The  Conference  therefore  agreed  that  Mr.  Eden,  Mr.  Stettinius, 
and  M.  Molotov  should  meet  the  two  Ambassadors  for  further  dis 
cussion.  This  discussion  took  place  on  the  morning  of  February  9. 
Mr.  Stettinius  said  that  the  United  States  delegation  would  drop  the 
proposal  for  a  Presidential  Committee.  He  suggested,  as  a  formula, 
that  'the  present  Polish  Provisional  Government  be  reorganised  into  a 
fully  representative  government  based  on  all  democratic  forces  in 
Poland  and  including  democratic  leaders  from  abroad,  to  be  termed 
The  Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity'.'  This  government, 
which  would  be  pledged  to  the  holding  of  free  elections,  would  be 
recognised  by  the  three  Powers,  and  their  Ambassadors  would  be 
'charged  with  the  responsibility  of  observing  and  reporting'  on  the 
carrying  out  of  the  pledge, 

M.  Molotov  argued  again  that  the  principal  requirement  was  a 
general  election,  and  that  meanwhile  we  need  do  no  more  than  re 
organise  the  existing  government.  Mr.  Eden  said  that  British  opinion 

1  This  text  is  printed  in  Churchill,  VI, 
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would  not  regard  elections  managed  by  the  Lublin  Government  as 
free,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  election  should  take  place  after  the 
formation  of  a  new  government.  Mr.  Eden  proposed  a  revised  version 
of  the  first  part  of  the  American  formula  to  the  effect  that  'the  three 
Governments  consider  that  a  new  situation  has  been  created  by  the 
complete  liberation  of  Poland  by  the  Red  Army.  This  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fully  representative  Provisional  Polish  Government 
which  can  now  be  more  broadly  based  than  was  possible  before  the 
recent  liberation  of  western  Poland.  This  Government  shall  comprise 
members  of  the  present  Provisional  Government  at  Warsaw  and  other 
democratic  leaders  from  within  Poland  and  from  Poles  abroad.  The 
new  government,  thus  established,  should  be  termed  The  Provisional 
Government  of  National  Unity.' 

M.  Molotov  refused  this  formula,  and  insisted  on  the  Russian  pro 
posal  to  reorganise  the  government  on  the  basis  of  the  present  Warsaw 
government.  He  also  rejected,  as  offensive  to  Polish  opinion,  the 
reference  to  the  duty  of  the  Ambassadors  to  report  on  the  conduct  of 
the  elections.  M.  Molotov  introduced  amendments  in  this  sense  at  the 
fifth  plenary  meeting  on  February  9.  Mr.  Roosevelt  now  said  that  the 
differences  with  the  Russians  now  seemed  to  be  largely  a  matter  of 
words.  He  asked  on  behalf  of  six  (sic)  million  Poles  in  the  United  States 
for  some  assurance  that  the  elections  would  be  honest  and  free.  He 
thought  that  the  Foreign  Secretaries  could  produce  an  agreed  text. 
The  Prime  Minister  also  appealed  for  an  assurance  of  this  kind.  The 
Lublin  Government  had  said  that  they  would  bring  to  trial  as  traitors 
all  members  of  the  Home  Army  and  Underground  Movement.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  been  much  distressed  by  this  announcement,  and 
wanted  to  be  able  to  tell  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  would  be 
effective  guarantees  of  the  freedom  of  election. 

When  the  Foreign  Secretaries  met  in  the  evening  of  February  9 
Mr.  Eden  was  able  to  strengthen  his  position  by  stating  the  views  of 
the  War  Cabinet.  He  and  the  Prime  Minister  had  kept  the  Cabinet 
informed  of  the  discussions,  and  had  heard  from  them  on  February  9 
that  public  opinion  was  increasingly  critical  of  the  new  territorial 
demands  of  the  Lublin  Government.  The  War  Cabinet  suggested  that 
the  phrase  referring  to  the  western  frontier  should  run  'and  such 
other  lands  to  the  east  of  the  line  of  the  Oder  as  at  the  Peace  Con 
ference  it  shall  be  considered  desirable  to  transfer  to  Poland.'  They 
were  also  afraid  that  between  the  formation  of  the  new  Provisional 
Government  and  the  elections  the  non-communists  might  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  Government;  we  ought  therefore  to  ensure  that 
the  balance  of  the  Government  was  maintained  until  afterthe  elections. 

Mr.  Eden  told  the  Foreign  Secretaries  that,  unless  something  on 
the  lines  of  the  British  draft  were  accepted,  there  was  no  hope  of 
agreement,  and  no  use  in  continuing  the  discussions.  M.  Molotov 
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again  tried  to  weaken  the  draft,  and  went  back  to  his  earlier  phrase 
that  the  government  'now  acting  in  Poland'  should  be  'reorganised' 
on  a  broader  basis,  and  then  accorded  recognition  by  the  three 
Powers.  Mr.  Eden  said  that  he  was  not  asking  the  Soviet  Government 
to  recognise  a  reorganised  London  Government,  while  they  were 
asking  the  British  and  Americans  to  recognise  the  reorganised  Lublin 
Government.  What  we  wanted  was  to  recognise  something  new.  M. 
Molotov  also  repeated  his  objections  to  the  provision  that  the  three 
Ambassadors  should  report  on  the  elections.  Mr.  Stettinius  thought 
that  in  view  of  American  opinion  the  President  would  insist  upon  a 
provision  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Eden  pointed  out  that  it  was  only  a  state 
ment  of  fact  because  obviously  the  Ambassadors  would  report  to  their 
Governments. 

On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Stettinius  said  that  he  was  prepared 
to  omit  the  provision  on  the  understanding  that  the  President  would 
be  free  to  make  public  any  information  received  from  the  United 
States  Ambassador  at  Warsaw.  Mr.  Eden,  however,  refused  to  leave 
out  the  sentence.  At  the  sixth  plenary  meeting,*  in  the  afternoon  of 
February  10,  the  Prime  Minister  came  back  to  the  matter.  He  ex 
plained  the  disadvantages  from  the  British  point  of  having  no  repre 
sentatives  in  Poland  who  could  keep  us  informed.  Stalin  then  agreed 
that  our  Ambassador  should  have  freedom  of  movement  in  the 
country,  as  far  as  the  Red  Army  was  concerned,  though  we  should 
have  to  make  our  own  arrangements  with  the  Polish  Government. 
The  Prime  Minister  then  agreed  upon  a  new  clause  to  take  the  place 
of  the  reference  to  the  Ambassadors. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  Conference  accepted,  at  the  seventh 
plenary  meeting,  the  draft  statement.2  The  Prime  Minister  then 

1  Although  this  meeting  is  described  in  the  British  record  as  the  sixth  plenary  session,  it 
was  in  fact  only  a  conversation  between  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Eden,  Stalin,  and  M. 
Molotov.  No  American  representatives  were  present.  See  above,  pp,  493  and  485,  n.  2. 

2  The  text  as  accepted  ran  as  follows :  SA  new  situation  has  been  created  by  the  complete 
liberation  of  Poland  by  the  Red  Army.  This  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Provisional 
Polish  Government  which  can  be  more  broadly  based  than  was  possible  before  the  recent 
liberation  of  western  Poland.  The  Provisional  Government  which  is  now  functioning  in 
Poland  should  therefore  be  reorganised  on  a  broader  democratic  basis,  with  the  inclusion 
of  democratic  leaders  from  Poland  itself  and  from  Poles  abroad.  This  new  govern 
ment  should  then  be  called  the  Polish  Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity. 
M.  Molotov,  Mr,  Harriman,  and  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  should  be  authorised  as  a  commission 
to  consult  in  the  first  instance  in  Moscow  with  members  of  the  present  Provisional 
Government  and  with  other  Polish  democratic  leaders  from  within  Poland  and  from 
abroad  with  a  view  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  present  Government  along  the  above 
lines.  This  "Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity'  shall  be  pledged  to  the  holding 
of  free  and  unfettered  elections  as  soon  as  practicable  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage 
and  secret  ballot.  In  these  elections  all  democratic  and  anti-Nazi  parties  shall  have  the 
right  to  take  part  and  to  put  forward  candidates. 

When  a  Polish  Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity  has  been  properly  formed  in 
conformity  with  the  above,  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  now  maintains  diplo 
matic  relations  with  the  present  Provisional  Government  of  Poland,  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the  new  Polish  Government  of  National  Unity,  and 
will  exchange  Ambassadors,  by  whose  reports  the  respective  Governments  will  be  kept 
informed  about  the  situation  in  Poland.*  [Then  followed  the  statement  on  frontiers.] 
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raised  again  the  question  of  the  western  frontier.  He  mentioned  the 
telegram  which  he  had  received  from  the  War  Cabinet,  objecting  to 
setting  the  frontier  as  far  west  as  the  western  Neisse,  and  suggested 
that  no  reference  should  be  made  to  the  possibility  of  the  Poles  going 
beyond  the  Oder.  President  Roosevelt  said  that  it  would  be  easier 
for  him  if  neither  frontier  were  mentioned,  and  that  he  wanted  to 
have  the  views  of  the  new  government.  Stalin,  however,  said  that  the 
eastern  frontier  would  have  to  be  mentioned.  The  Conference  decided 
to  add  to  the  statement  on  Poland  a  reference  to  the  Curzon  line, 
'with  digressions  from  it  in  some  regions  of  5  to  8  km.  in  favour  of 
Poland,'  and  to  'substantial  accessions  of  territory  in  the  north  and 
west.'  The  opinion  of  the  new  government  would  be  asked  about  the 
extent  of  these  accessions,  and  the  final  delimitation  of  the  western 
frontier  would  'await  the  Peace  Conference.' 


On  February  12  the  War  Cabinet  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the 
British  Ministers  had  succeeded  in  keeping  open  the  question  of  the 
western  frontier.  At  Mr.  Attlee's  suggestion  the  War  Cabinet  sent  a 
telegram  of  congratulation  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  on 
the  results  of  the  Conference.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  War  Cabinet 
were  concerned  at  the  manifest  ambiguities  of  phrasing  in  the  state 
ment  on  Poland.  The  Ministers  seem  to  have  agreed  with  the  views 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  that  the  most  important  con 
sideration  was  not  the  formation  of  an  interim  Provisional  Govern 
ment  but  the  holding  within  a  short  time  of  free  elections.*  In  a  state 
ment  of  February  27  during  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Yalta  agreement  the  Prime  Minister  laid  special  emphasis  upon 
the  provision  of  free  elections.  Mr,  Eden  later  in  the  debate  said 
plainly  that  he  disliked  the  Lublin  Government.  He  and  Mr.  Churchill 
stated  that  we  should  continue  to  recognise  the  London  Government 
until  a  new  government  had  been  formed. 


The  Poles  in  London  did  not  share  the  satisfaction  of  the  War  Cabinet 
at  the  results  of  the  Yalta  Conference,  The  Polish  Government  issued 
a  statement  on  February  13  describing  the  frontier  proposals  as  a 
'fifth  partition  of  Poland,  this  time  carried  out  by  her  Allies.'  M. 
Mikolajczyk,  Count  Raczynski,  and  General  Anders  were  equally 
plain.  General  Anders  thought  that  the  agreement  would  mean  'the 

1  On  February  19  the  Prime  Minister  told  the  War  Cabinet  that  Stalin  had  said  that 
Russia  did  not  intend  to  repeat  the  policy  of  the  partitions  and  civil  oppression  of  Poland. 
The  Prime  Minister  had  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  Stalin's  declaration,  and  of  the 
Russian  wish  to  work  harmoniously  with  the  two  English-speaking  democracies.  The 
Prime  Minister  described  Stalin  as  a  man  of  great  power  in  whom  he  had  confidence. 
He  did  not  expect  him  to  start  on  any  adventures,  but  he  realised  that  much  depended  on 
Stalin's  life. 
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end  of  Poland.'1  Count  Raczynski  said  that  our  Ambassador  in 
Poland  would  have  no  more  opportunities  than  our  Ambassador  in 
Moscow  of  reporting  on  the  situation,  and  that  there  was  no  guarantee 
that  the  members  admitted  into  the  new  government  would  be  kept 
in  it.  M.  Mikolajczyk  was  willing  to  go  to  Moscow,  but  said  that  the 
new  government  would  merely  be  the  Lublin  Government  with  a  few 
outside  individuals  added  to  it. 

On  February  18  the  Foreign  Office  instructed  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  on 
the  work  of  the  Moscow  Commission.2  They  regarded  as  'crucial 
points'  that  the  non-Lublin  Poles  should  have  adequate  representa 
tion  in  the  new  government,  and  real  influence  over  the  decisions— 
and  execution— of  policy,  and  that  the  government  should  be  assured 
of  permanency  pending  the  holding  of  elections.  M.  Molotov  would 
certainly  work  for  the  retention  of  real  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lublin  Poles ;  we  and  the  Americans  would  have  to  make  the  strongest 
possible  stand  on  the  other  side.  The  Commission  should  not  them 
selves  choose  the  Poles  to  form  the  new  government,  but  should 
invite  to  Moscow  representatives  of  the  Lublin  Poles  and  of  others 
from  inside  and  outside  Poland.  If  possible,  an  immediate  stop  should 
be  put  to  measures  against  leaders  of  the  Underground  Movement 
and  army,  and  other  Canti-Lublin'  Poles.3 


1  At  an  interview  with  the  Prime  Minister  General  Anders  pointed  out  the  difficulty 
in  which  the  Polish  forces  were  placed,  since  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  the  Polish  Con 
stitution  and  Government.  He  also  thought  that  the  Lublin  Government  would  not  allow 
them  to  return  to  Poland.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  did  not  see  why  most  of  the 
troops  should  not  go  back,  but,  if  they  could  not  do  so,  he  would  try  to  secure  British 
citizenship  and  a  refuge  in  the  British  Empire  for  them.  Mr.  Eden  was  impressed  by  the 
critical  attitude  of  the  Poles  and  their  'extreme  suspicions'  of  Russian  intentions. 

*  Mr.  Harriman  was  instructed  on  similar  lines  on  February  28. 

8  In  spite  of  the  Prime  Ministers  appeal  to  Stalin,  the  Foreign  Office  continued  to 
receive  information—which  was  supported  not  only  by  the  reports  of  the  French  repre 
sentative  (see  p.  271,  note  i)  with  the  Lublin  Government  but  also  by  the  actual 
announcements  of  this  government— that  the  Lublin  Poles  were  carrying  out  measures  of 
liquidation  on  a  large  scale  in  order  to  terrorise  and  destroy  their  opponents.  These 
measures  were  being  taken  with  the  connivance,  and  indeed  the  active  help,  of  the 
Russians. 
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From  Yalta  to  Potsdam:  (I)  Russian  obstructiveness  on 
the  Moscow  Commission:  Marshal  Tito's  disregard  of 
his  agreement  with  M.  Subasic:  Russian  unilateral 
action  in  south-east  Europe:  the  Prime  Minister's 
efforts  to  secure  an  early  tripartite  meeting:  Anglo- 
American  recognition  of  the  new  Polish  Provisional 

Government 


The  Moscow  Commission,  February  zg-April  77,  1945:  Russian  refusal  to 
accept  the  British  and  American  interpretation  of  the  Yalta  Agreement  on 
Poland. 

THE  Moscow  Commission  set  up  by  the  Yalta  Conference  held 
its  first  meeting  on  February  23,  1945.  When  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr 
and  Mr.  Harriman  suggested  the  names  of  MM.  Mikolajczyk, 
Romer  and  Grabski  as  Poles  from  outside  Poland  to  be  invited  to  the 
consultations,  M.  Molotov  said  that  the  'Warsaw  Poles'  might  object 
to  M.  Mikolajczyk,  and  that  their  views  should  be  ascertained  Tor 
information.'  These  views  were  received  in  an  arrogant  reply  which 
ruled  out  MM.  Mikolajczyk  and  Romer  as  hostile  to  the  Yalta  deci 
sions,  and  also  rejected  M.  Witos  because  he  had  'gone  into  hiding* 
after  the  liberation  of  the  country.  M.  Molotov  now  maintained  that, 
according  to  the  Yalta  agreement,  the  consultations  at  Moscow  were 
to  be  cin  the  first  instance'  with  the  Warsaw  Poles.*  The  two  Ambas 
sadors  protested  against  this  attempt  of  the  Warsaw  Poles  to  dictate 
to  the  Commission,  but  thought  it  better  to  get  them  to  Moscow  in 
order  to  convince  them  that  they  had  no  right  of  veto  in  the  choice  of 
other  representative  Poles.  The  Foreign  Office,  however,  considered 
these  tactics  to  be  wrong,  and  instructed  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  to  see  that 
the  other  invitations  were  sent  out  at  once.  M.  Molotov  on  March  i 
insisted  that  the  Warsaw  Poles  must  be  consulted  about  the  persons 

^  The  Russian  text  of  the  agreement  read  'to  consult  in  Moscow  in  the  first  instance 
with  members  of  the  present  Provisional  Government/  The  English  text  read  'to  consult 
in  the  first  instance  in  Moscow  with  members,  etc.'.  The  Foreign  Office  refused  to  accept 
the  Russian  attempt  to  twist  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  imply  prior  consultation  with 
the  Warsaw  Poles.  The  context  of  the  discussions  shows  that  the  Foreign  Office  view  was 
correct.  The  wording  was  suggested,  in  its  English  form,  by  the  Americans,  and  accepted 
in  this  form,  without  any  subsequent  change,  during  the  discussions  at  the  conference. 
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to  be  invited,  though  he  agreed  to  telegraph  to  M.  Bierut  and  his 
colleagues  to  postpone  coming  to  Moscow. 

On.  February  27  M.  Molotov  had  offered  to  allow  facilities  for 
British  and  American  observers  to  go  to  Poland.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr 
answered  that  he  would  be  glad  to  recommend  the  proposal  if  it  did 
not  carry  the  implication  that  we  were  recognising  the  Warsaw 
Government.  After  some  discussion  M.  Molotov  suggested  that  the 
proposal  should  be  held  over  for  a  time.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  a 
message  to  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  us  to  have  direct  sources  of  information  in  Poland,  and  that  we 
should  accept  M.  Molotov' s  Triendly  offer.5  The  two  Ambassadors* 
accepted  the  offer  on  March  i.  M.  Molotov  was  disconcerted  at  this 
prompt  acceptance,  and  said  that  the  offer  would  have  to  be  'cleared5 
with  the  Warsaw  Government.  Within  a  week  M.  Molotov  withdrew 
his  offer  because  we  had  refused  to  invite  the  Warsaw  Poles  to  Moscow 
and  because  Mr.  Eden  had  made  some  contemptuous  remarks  about 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons.2 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Eden  had  instructed  Lord  Halifax  to  suggest 
to  the  United  States  Government  a  joint  communication  to  the 
Russians  reminding  them  that  the  purpose  of  the  Yalta  agreement 
was  to  secure  as  soon  as  possible  conditions  in  which  free  elections 
could  be  held,  and  refusing  to  accept  the  Russian  claim  for  prior 
consultation  with  the  Warsaw  leaders.  The  United  States  Govern 
ment  would  not  go  as  far  as  the  Foreign  Office  suggested,  and  would 
not  instruct  Mr.  Harriman  to  support  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  in  a  reference 
to  the  supervision  of  the  elections.  M.  Molotov,  on  March  5,  refused 
any  concession  to  the  British  views. 

The  Prime  Minister  decided  on  March  8  to  send  a  telegram  to  the 
President  enclosing  the  draft  of  a  message  to  Stalin.  He  told  Mr. 
Roosevelt  that  the  only  way  to  stop  M.  Molotov's  tactics  was  to  send 
a  message  to  Stalin  setting  out  the  essentials  upon  which  there  must 
be  agreement  if  Parliament  were  not  to  be  told  that  the  Yalta  policy 
had  failed.  Mr,  Churchill  thought  that  far  more  was  involved  than 
the  case  of  Poland.  The  Polish  question  was  a  test  between  us  and  the 
Russians  of  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  such  terms  as  'democracy, 
sovereignty,  independence,  representative  government,  and  free  and 
unfettered  elections.51* 

The  Prime  Minister's  draft  message  to  Stalin  laid  down  five 
essential  conditions:  (i)  M.  Molotov's  interpretation  of  the  Yalta 
statement  as  implying  a  prior  right  of  consultation  for  the  Warsaw 
Poles  should  be  withdrawn,  (ii)  All  Poles  nominated  by  any  of  the 

1  Mr.  Harriman  accepted  on  his  own  authority. 

2  Sec  above,  p.  500. 

3  Mr.  Churchill  mentioned  the  strong  undercurrent  of  feeling  among  all  classes  and 
parties  in  Great  Britain  'and  in  our  own  hearts'  about  a  Soviet  domination  of  Poland. 
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three  Governments  should  be  accepted  for  consultation  unless  ruled 
out  unanimously  by  the  Commission;  M.  Molotov  could  not  there 
fore  Veto9  M.  Mikolajczyk.  (iii)  The  Poles  invited  for  consultation 
should  discuss  the  questions  at  issue  among  themselves,  and  the  Com 
mission  should  preside  over  the  discussions  in  an  impartial  arbitral 
capacity,  (iv)  The  Soviet  Government  should  prevent  the  Warsaw 
administration  from  further  action  affecting  social,  constitutional, 
economic  or  political  conditions  in  Poland,  (v)  The  Soviet  Govern 
ment  should  make  arrangements  for  British  and  American  observers 
to  visit  Poland.1 

Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  suggested  that  before  sending  a  message  to  Stalin 
it  would  be  better  to  make  another  attempt  to  convince  M.  Molotov. 
The  Americans  also  considered  Mr.  Churchill's  requirements  too 
drastic.  They  agreed  with  our  objectives,  but  did  not  want  to  go 
beyond  the  actual  terms  of  the  Yalta  agreement;  the  agreement,  for 
example,  did  not  mention  the  despatch  of  observers.  The  State 
Department  instructed  Mr.  Harriman  to  communicate  to  M.  Molotov 
a  statement  of  the  American  attitude  and  to  point  out  that  the  Com 
mission  could  not  carry  out  its  work  if  one  group  of  Poles  dictated  to 
the  other  groups  on  the  choice  of  candidates  to  be  invited.  They  also 
proposed  a  'political  truce'  between  the  rival  groups  in  Poland. 

The  Foreign  Office  asked  the  State  Department  to  hold  up  these 
instructions  while  the  matter  was  being  discussed  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  President.  On  the  night  of  March  9-10  Mr. 
Churchill  telegraphed  to  the  President  the  British  objections  to  the 
proposal  for  a  'political  truce.'  The  Warsaw  Poles  would  say  that 
they  alone  could  secure  political  tranquillity  in  Poland.  We  should 
have  no  means  of  finding  out  what  was  happening  in  the  country  and 
there  would  be  a  long  period  of  delay  which  would  suit  the  Russians 
since  they  could  complete  the  process  of  liquidation.2  On  the  following 
day  Mr.  Churchill  sent  to  the  President  a  full  summary  of  informa 
tion  given  to  him  by  the  Polish  Government  in  London  about  the 
terrorist  activities  directed  against  Poles  who  would  not  support  the 
Warsaw  administration.  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  the  information  was 
stated  with  restraint;  the  fact  that  we  could  not  guarantee  it  showed 
the  need  for  sending  our  own  observers. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  replied  again  on  March  1 1  that  our  objectives  were 
the  same,  but  that  in  the  American  view  a  demand  for  a  political 
truce  was  better  tactics.  If  we  asked  only  that  the  Warsaw  Poles 
should  stop  their  persecutions,  the  Russians  would  repeat  their  charge 
that  the  non- Warsaw  Poles  were  also  carrying  out  terrorist  activities. 
The  President  agreed  that  we  should  ask  for  observers.  The  Prime 

1  For  the  text  of  these  conditions,  see  Churchill,  VI,  371-2. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  latter  part  of  this  telegram,  see  Churchill,  VI,  372. 
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Minister  replied  on  March  13  that  he  would  defer  for  the  time  his 
message  to  Stalin;  on  the  other  hand  he  hoped  that  the  President 
would  agree  that  the  instructions  to  the  British  and  American  Ambas 
sadors  should  cover  the  five  points  in  his  draft.  He  said  that,  although 
he  did  not  wish  to  make  public  a  divergence  between  the  British  and 
American  views,  he  would  have  to  state  in  Parliament  that  the  Yalta 
agreement  had  broken  down,  but  that  ewe  British  have  not  the  neces 
sary  strength  to  carry  the  matter  further.'*  The  President  replied  on 
March  16  that  he  accepted  the  first  and  third  points  in  the  draft. 
He  did  not  think  that  M.  Molotov  would  agree  to  point  (ii).  He  was 
willing  to  include  the  Prime  Minister's  wording  of  point  (v)  in  his 
instructions  to  Mr.  Harriman,  but  continued  to  think  that  a  political 
truce  would  be  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  point  (iv)  .2  The  President 
also  agreed  that  we  could  not  invite  the  Warsaw  Poles  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference.3 

Meanwhile  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  had  drawn  up,  and  discussed  with 
Mr.  Harriman,  a  draft  communication  to  the  Soviet  Government 
covering  as  far  as  possible  both  the  British  and  the  American  views. 
The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  to  the  President  on  the  night  of 
March  16-17  that  he  liked  the  draft>  and  h°Ped  that  the  President 
would  accept  it.  Mr.  Eden  also  instructed  Lord  Halifax  to  go 
through  the  proposals  in  the  draft  point  by  point  with  the  State 
Department.  The  President  and  the  State  Department  accepted  the 
draft  with  some  amendments;  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  with  the 
amendments,  and  the  two  Ambassadors  therefore  presented  the 
communication  to  M.  Molotov  on  March  19  in  the  form  of  separate 
but  identical  notes. 

M.  Molotov  replied  on  March  23  with  a  long  and  argumentative 
memorandum  repeating  the  Russian  view  of  the  right  of  the  Warsaw 
Poles  to  prior  consultation.  The  Soviet  Government  were  'astonished' 
at  the  intention  to  send  British  and  American  observers  into  Poland— 
'such  a  proposal  might  offend  the  national  dignity  of  the  Poles.'  They 
suggested  four  'rules'  of  procedure  for  the  Commission:  (i)  they 
should  recognise  the  Provisional  Polish  Government  as  the  basis  for  a 
new  Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity  with  the  inclusion  of 
democratic  leaders  from  Poland  and  from  the  Poles  abroad;  (ii)  they 
should  begin  consultation  in  the  first  place  with  representatives  of  the 
Provisional  Government;  (iii)  they  should  summon  for  consultation 

1  For  a  close  summary,  and  part  of  the  full  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  VI,  374. 

*  For  the  text  of  the  greater  part  of  the  President's  reply  and  another  message  from 
Mr.  Churchill,  see  Churchill,  VI,  374-7.  Mr.  Churchill  had  subsequently  written  (VI, 
377)  that  he  felt  that,  'except  for  occasional  flashes  of  courage  and  insight,'  the  President  s 
messages  at  this  time  were  'not  his  own'.  Mr.  Hopkins  told  Mr.  Eden  and  ^  Lord  Halifax 
on  April  15  that  hardly  any  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recent  messages  had  been  his  own. 

a  The  Soviet  Government  had  raised  this  question,  for  a  second  time,  on  March  9.  See 
also  below,  p.  511. 
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those  Polish  leaders  upon  whom  all  three  members  of  the  Commis 
sion  were  agreed;  (iv)  they  should  then  decide  upon  other  Polish 
leaders  whom  they  wished  to  consult. 


After  another  inconclusive  discussion  on  March  23  the  Commission 
adjourned  for  three  days.  The  Ambassadors  prepared  a  redraft  of 
M.  Molotov's  proposals,  but  the  Foreign  Office  thought  that  the  pro 
posals  should  be  rejected  out  of  hand  since  they  refused  or  ignored  all 
the  British  and  American  requirements.  Mr.  Eden  telegraphed  to  the 
Prime  Minister  (who  was  at  General  Montgomery's  headquarters) 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a  joint  Anglo-American  message  to  Stalin, 
and  possibly  for  a  statement  in  Parliament.  The  Prime  Minister 
agreed,  and  asked  the  Foreign  Office  to  draft  a  message  for  him.  This 
message,  which  was  sent  to  the  President  on  March  27,!  began  by 
summing  up  the  objections  to  M.  Molotov's  'series  of  flat  negatives/ 
The  Prime  Minister  then  referred  to  the  news  that  M.  Molotov  would 
not  attend  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  Mr.  Churchill  thought 
that,  if  we  could  not  get  unity  about  Poland,  which  was  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  post-war  organisation,  the  new  World  Organisa 
tion  would  have  little  chance  of  success.  He  therefore  proposed  a  joint 
message  putting  the  objections  to  M.  Molotov's  procedure,  and  asking 
Stalin  to  look  again  at  the  Ambassadors'  communication  of  March  19. 

The  President  and  the  State  Department  still  thought  that  the  best 
plan  was  to  put  to  M.  Molotov  a  redraft  of  his  'four  rules,'  but  they 
agreed  also  that  an  approach  should  be  made  to  Stalin.  The  Presi 
dent  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  a  draft  of  a  message.2  The  Prime 
Minister  accepted  it  with  a  few  suggestions,  to  which  the  President 
agreed.  Mr.  Roosevelt  sent  the  message  to  Stalin  on  April  i  and  the 
Prime  Minister  supported  it  with  a  personal  appeal  to  Stalin  'not  to 
smite  down  the  hands  of  comradeship  in  the  future  guidance  of  the 
world  which  we  now  extend.'3 

The  reports  received  from  Poland  at  this  time,  though  somewhat 
conflicting,  continued  to  support  the  British  view  that  the  Warsaw 
Government  had  little  popular  support  in  Poland,  and  was  not  com 
petent  to  deal  with  the  administrative  problems  of  the  country.  The 
Soviet  Ambassador  at  Warsaw,  according  to  information  from  the 
French  representative,  had  admitted  that  the  personnel  of  the  govern 
ment  was  second-rate.  The  situation  was  so  very  serious  that  a  general 
rising  might  take  place  in  western  Poland  within  the  nex{  few  months. 

1  For  a  summary,  and  the  main  part  of  the  text  of  this  message  (which  was  sent  in  two 
telegrams),  see  Churchill,  VI,  379-82. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  President's  message,  see  Churchill,  VI,  633-5.  The  text  there 
printed  does  not  include  three  additions  made  to  the  final  draft. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  Prime  Minister's  message,  see  Churchill,  VI,  382-4. 
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The  rising  would  be  suppressed,  but  the  government  and  their 
Russian  supporters  were  unlikely  ever  to  win  over  a  large  section  of 
opinion. 

Against  this  sombre  background  M.  Molotov  continued  to  argue  that 
the  British  and  Americans  were  not  keeping  to  the  terms  of  the  Yalta 
agreement.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  April  2  he  refused  to 
discuss  the  messages  from  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  to 
Stalin,  or  to  include  M.  Mikolajczyk  among  the  Poles  to  be  invited  to 
Moscow  for  consultation.  In  a  message  of  April  71,  however,  to  the 
Prime  Minister  accompanying  a  copy  of  his  reply  to  the  President, 
Stalin  was  willing  to  accept  M.  Mikolajczyk  if  he  made  a  public 
statement  accepting  the  decisions  of  the  Yalta  Conference  and 
declaring  that  he  stood  for  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations 
between  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union.2  Stalin  insisted  that  the  Poles 
would  regard  the  despatch  of  British  observers  into  the  country 
as  an  'insult  to  their  national  dignity'  in  view  of  the  unfriendly 
attitude  of  the  British  Government  to  the  Polish  Government. 
Stalin's  message  to  the  President  repeated  at  length  the  usual 
Russian  argument.  He  laid  down,  as  the  only  way  of  escape  from  the 
cblind  alley,'  an  agreement  (i)  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  Polish 
Provisional  Government  meant,  not  its  liquidation,  but  its  'recon 
struction  by  way  of  broadening  if  and  replacing  some  of  its  present 
Ministers;  (ii)  that  only  eight  'Polish  personalities'  should  be  brought 
to  Moscow  for  consultation— five  from  Poland  and  three  from  London 
—and  that  they  must  genuinely  accept  the  Yalta  decisions  and  aim  at 
friendly  Russo-Polish  relations;  (iii)  that  consultation  should  be  in 
the  first  instance  with  the  representatives  of  the  Provisional  Polish 
Government;  any  other  decision  might  be  taken  in  Poland  as  an 
insult  to  the  Polish  people  and  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  government 
without  consulting  Polish  public  opinion.  Stalin  also  suggested  that 
the  numerical  relationship  between  the  old  and  new  Ministers 
should  be  that  accepted  in  regard  to  Yugoslavia.'* 

1  The  reply  was  delivered  by  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  London  on  April  10.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  this  correspondence  coincided  with  the  very  sharp  American  and  British 
protests  to  Stalin  over  the  latter's  charges  of  secret  negotiations  with  the  German  High 
Command  (s**c  above,  p.  483,  note  2).  The  text  of  Stalin's  message  of  April  7,  with  the 
exception  of  a  paragraph  referring  to  a  message  to  the  President  dealing  generally  with 
the  work  of  the  Commission,  is  printed  in  Churchill,  VI,  384-5. 

*  At  the  Prime  Minister's  suggestion  M.  Mikolajczyk  made  a  public  statement  on  these 
lines  on  April  i^.  Stalin,  however,  was  still  not  satisfied  because  the  statement  did  not 
mention  expressly  the  decisions  of  the  Yalta  Conference  with  regard  to  the  eastern  frontier. 
The  Prime  Minister  therefore  sent  to  Stalin  on  April  22  a  public  statement  by  M.  Miko 
lajczyk  in  which  he  said  that  the  Poles  ought  to  give  way  to  the  Russian  demand  for  the 
Curzon  line  (including  Lwow).  For  the  text  of  M.  Mikolajczyk's  statements,  see  Churchill, 
VI,  436-7. 

8  This  'Yugoslav  precedent,*  as  Stalin  called  it,  had  given  formally  23,  and  in  fact 
25  seats  out  of  28  seats  to  the  supporters  of  Marshal  Tito  and  three  to  the  supporters  of 
the  Royal  Government  (see  above,  p.  348). 
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In  spite  of  the  rigidity  of  Stalin's  answer  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  thought 
the  proposals  a  sign  that  he  did  not  want  to  break  with  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States  over  the  Polish  question.  Moreover  the  situation 
now  changed  owing  to  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt.  The 
Soviet  Government  knew  that  the  President  had  been  able  to  keep  in 
check  criticism  of  Russian  policy  in  the  United  States.  They  could 
not  be  sure  that  President  Truman  would  be  able  to  resist  this  criti 
cism.  Hence  for  a  time  they  became  more  conciliatory.  Stalin  accepted 
Mr.  Harriman's  advice  that  (in  spite  of  the  announcement  to  the 
contrary)  M.  Molotov  should  go  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  and  Mr.  Harriman  went  to  the  United  States  (after 
M.  Molotov  had  left)  on  April  1 7  in  order  that  the  three  members  of 
the  Commission  should  be  available  for  consultation. 


(ii) 

Joint  message  of  April  18  to  'Stalin  from  President  Truman  and  the  Prime 
Minister:  discussions  with  M.  Molotov  at  Washington  and  San  Francisco: 
{he  arrest  of  fifteen  Polish  representatives:  Mr.  Hopkins'  conversations  in 
Moscow:  resumption  of  the  work  of  the  Commission:  agreement  among  the 
Polish  leaders:  Anglo-American  recognition  of  the  new  Polish  Provisional 
Government^  July  5,  1945. 

Mr.  Eden  had  also  left  for  Washington  on  April  14  when  President 
Truman  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  draft  of  a  message  to  Stalin. 
The  draft  pointed  out  that  the  'real  issue'  was  whether  the  Warsaw 
Government  had  a  'right  to  veto  individual  candidates  for  consulta 
tion.'  President  Truman  proposed  that  invitations  should  be  sent  to 
MM.  Bierut  and  Morawski,  and  General  Zymierski  from  the  Warsaw 
Government,  Archbishop  Sapieha,  one  representative  Pole  not  con 
nected  with  the  Warsaw  Government  (to  be  proposed  by  Stalin),  and 
MM.  Mikolajczyk,  Grabski,  and  Stanczyk  from  London,  The  repre 
sentatives  of  the  Warsaw  Government,  if  Stalin  wished,  could  arrive 
first.  These  eight  Poles  could  suggest  other  names  for  consulation.  The 
President  did  not  wish  to  be  commited  in  advance  of  this  consultation 
to  any  formula  for  determining  the  composition  of  the  new  govern 
ment,  and  did  not  regard  the  'Yugoslav  precedent'  as  applicable  to 
Poland. 

The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Eden  that  we  should  agree 
at  once  to  these  proposals.  The  Foreign  Office,  however,  thought  that 
they  did  not  go  far  enough,  since  they  applied  only  to  getting  the 
consultations  started  in  Moscow.  There  would  also  be  no  representa 
tive  from  Poland  of  any  of  the  four  non-communist  political  parties. 
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Mr.  Eden  himself  had  telegraphed  that  we  could  not  allow  the 
Russians  to  choose  the  only  'non- Warsaw9  Pole  from  Poland  other 
than  the  Archbishop. 

Mr.  Truman  accepted  this  change,  and  sent  his  message  to  Stalin 
on  April  18.  Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Government  announced  their 
intention  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Warsaw  Government.  The 
Foreign  Office  regarded  this  treaty  as  totally  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Yalta  declaration.  Mr.  Eden,  with  the  support  of  Mr. 
Stettinius,  put  the  case  to  M.  Molotov  at  Washington;  M.  Molotov, 
as  usual,  refused  to  be  moved  by  any  argument.  Mr.  Eden  found  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  inclined  to  postpone  talks  with 
M.  Molotov  until  the  latter  was  in  San  Francisco;  he  persuaded  them 
to  allow  at  least  a  day  for  a  discussion  in  Washington.  The  President 
said  that  he  would  tell  M.  Molotov  'in  words  of  one  syllable'  the 
importance  which  he  attached  to  the  talks.  Meetings  were  held  on 
April  22  and— twice— on  April  23,  but  no  progress  was  made.  The 
President  himself  saw  M.  Molotov  on  April  23  and  explained  that  the 
United  States  Government  could  not  go  beyond  the  proposals  in  their 
message  of  April  18.  He  said  that  the  failure  of  the  three  Allies  to 
reach  a  just  solution  of  the  Polish  problem  would  suggest  serious 
doubts  about  their  unity  of  purpose  in  regard  to  post-war  collabora 
tion.  He  hoped  therefore  that  M.  Molotov  would  continue  conversa 
tions  at  San  Francisco  on  the  basis  of  the  Anglo-American  proposals.1 

On  April  25  M.  Gusev  brought  to  the  Foreign  Office  Stalin's  reply 
to  these  proposals.  The  answer  was  a  reiteration  of  the  Russian  argu 
ment  that  the  British  and  Americans  regarded  the  Warsaw  Govern 
ment  *not  as  the  nucleus  of  a  future  Government  of  National  Unity 
but  as  one  of  several  groups  equivalent  to  any  other  group  of  Poles.' 
Stalin  said  once  again  that  for  reasons  of  security  the  Russians  had  a 
special  interest  in  Poland  similar  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  in 
Greece  and  Belgium.  He  did  not  answer  the  British  and  American 
proposals  about  procedure  except  to  say  that  he  would  now  recom 
mend  the  Warsaw  Poles  to  withdraw  their  objection  to  M.  Mikolaj- 
czyk,  and  that  the  British  and  Americans  should  recognise  the 
'Yugoslav  precedent'  as  a  model  for  Poland. 

The  Prime  Minister  stated  once  more,  in  a  message  sent  on  the 
night  of  April  28-g,2  that  he  had  gone  to  Yalta  hoping  to  see  both 
the  London  and  Lublin  Governments  set  aside  in  favour  of  a  new 
government;  owing  to  Stalin's  rejection  of  this  plan,  we  and  the 
Americans  agreed  not  to  'sweep  away'  the  Bierut  government,  but  to 
reorganise  it  as  a  new  government  on  a  broader  democratic  basis. 

x  Mr.  Eden  was  willing  to  postpone  the  San  Francisco  Conference  for  a  few  days  until 
M.  Molotov  had  agreed  to  the  Anglo-American  proposals,  but  the  Americans  thought 
this  plan  undesirable.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  message  to  Stalin  on  the  night  of  April 
24-5.  For  the  text  of  this  message,  see  Churchill,  VI,  439. 

*  The  text  of  the  greater  part  of  this  message  is  printed  in  Churchill,  VI,  431-4. 
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M.  Molotov  and  the  two  Ambassadors  were  to  try  to  bring  such  a 
government  into  being  by  consultations  with  members  of  the  present 
Provisional  Government  and  other  Polish  democratic  leaders  from 
within  Poland  and  from  abroad.  The  new  government  was  then  to 
hold  free  elections.  Owing  to  the  refusal  of  M.  Molotov  even  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  names  put  forward  by  the  British  and  American 
members  of  the  Commission  no  progress  had  been  made. 

The  Prime  Minister  then  explained  that  Stalin's  insistence  on  the 
'Yugoslav  precedent9— which,  in  any  case,  did  not  apply1— meant  that 
he  was  throwing  over  the  whole  agreed  procedure.  He  told  Stalin 
that  we  would  not  tolerate  a  Polish  government  hostile  to  Russia,  but 
that  we  must  also  refuse  to  recognise  a  government  which  'did  not 
truly  correspond  to  the  description  in  our  joint  Declaration  at  Yalta, 
with  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  as  we  understand 
these  matters  in  the  Western  world.'  The  Prime  Minister  ended  his 
letter  to  Stalin:  'There  is  not  much  comfort  in  looking  into  a  future 
where  you  and  the  countries  you  dominate,  plus  the  Communist 
Parties  in  many  other  States,  are  all  drawn  up  on  one  side,  and  those 
who  rally  to  the  English-speaking  nations  and  their  associates  or 
Dominions  are  on  the  other.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  their  quarrel 
would  tear  the  world  to  pieces  and  that  all  of  us  leading  men  on  either 
side  who  had  anything  to  do  with  that  would  be  shamed  before 
history  .  .  .' 


Mr.  Eden  telegraphed  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  night  of  May 
that  Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Stettinius  were  much  pleased  with  the 
terms  of  this  message.  They  were  considering  a  plan,  which  they  would 
submit  to  the  President,  if  the  message  failed  to  move  Stalin.  They 
proposed,  first,  to  tell  M.  Molotov  in  San  Francisco  that  Stalin's 
message  of  April  24  did  not  take  matters  further,  and  that  they  saw 
no  use  in  continuing  the  discussions.  The  situation  created  by  the 
failure  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  accept  the  proposals  of  April  18, 
and  their  conclusion  of  a  long-term  treaty  of  assistance  with  the 
present  unreorganised  Warsaw  Government  was  so  serious  that  the 
British  and  United  States  Governments  would  have  to  consider  their 
attitude. 

Mr.  Harriman  and  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  would  then  go  to  London  to 
consult  the  British  Government  and  also  M.  Mikolajczyk.  They  would 
tell  M.  Mikolajczyk  that  they  did  not  think  it  possible  to  secure  more 
than  a  third,  or  two-fifths  representation  of  non- Warsaw  Poles  in  the 
new  government.  They  would  ask  him  to  name  the  Poles  whom  he 
would  wish  to  have  with  him  in  the  government.  The  Ambassadors— 

1  i.e.  in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia  the  three  Powers  had  accepted  an  agreement  made  by  the 
Yugoslavs  themselves. 
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having  reached  an  agreement  with  M.  Mikolajczyk— would  put  their 
proposals,  as  a  minimum,  to  Stalin. 

The  Foreign  Office  did  not  think  that  this  plan  would  succeed. 
Nothing  had  been  gained  from  M.  Molotov  in  the  last  interviews  in 
San  Francisco.  He  kept  on  asking  that  the  Warsaw  Government 
should  be  represented  at  San  Francisco,  and  appeared  to  be  thinking 
of  a  'deal'  in  which  we  should  allow  Russia  a  free  hand  in  Poland  in 
return  for  the  continuance  of  Russian  non-intervention  in  our 
spheres  of  interest. 

Meanwhile  a  new  and  grave  crisis  had  arisen.  The  Foreign  Office 
had  heard  earlier  from  the  Polish  Government  in  London  that  the 
Russians  had  offered  to  negotiate  secretly  with  representatives  of  the 
Home  Army  and  the  Underground  leaders  of  the  four  democratic 
parties.  Fifteen  of  these  representatives  were  given  a  guarantee  of 
personal  safety  during  the  discussions.  After  meetings  with  Soviet 
military  representatives  at  Pruskow  on  March  27  and  28  they  dis 
appeared.  On  March  31  M.  Witos  also  disappeared.  Sir  A.  Clark 
Kerr  on  April  4  asked  M.  Molotov  for  assurances  about  the  safety  of 
the  fifteen  representatives.  A  week  later  M.  Molotov  sent  a  letter  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  were  'overburdened  with  urgent  work/  and 
could  not  answer  enquiries  about  the  arrest  of  'these  or  those  Poles.9 
Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  was  instructed  that  we  could  not  accept  a  rude 
letter  of  this  kind,  and  that  he  should  tell  the  Soviet  Government  that 
we  expected  them  to  give  us  the  information  for  which  he  had  asked. 

After  further  enquiries  had  produced  no  information1  Mr.  Law  told 
M.  Gusev  on  April  30  that  unless  we  could  get  information  about  the 
Poles  concerned,  we  should  have  to  state  in  Parliament  that  we  could 
give  no  assurance  about  their  safety.  On  May  3  M.  Molotov  admitted 
to  Mr.  Harriman  that  the  Red  Army  had  arrested  sixteen  Poles  on  a 
charge  of  anti-Soviet  activities.2  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Stettinius  saw 
M.  Molotov  on  the  night  of  May  4-5  and  told  him  that  they  must 
refuse  to  continue  discussions  on  Poland.^ 

On  May  5  the  Prime  Minister  received  another  message  from 
Stalin  rejecting  the  arguments  in  his  message  of  April  28,  and  stating 
that  the  arrested  Poles  were  being  tried  for  anti-Soviet  activities.4  Mr. 
Churchill  commented  to  President  Truman  that  matters  could  hardly 
be  carried  further  by  correspondence,  and  that  the  three  Heads  of 
Governments  should  meet  as  soon  as  possible.5  Mr.  Stettinius  and 

1  The  Soviet  Government  also  left  unanswered  enquiries  from  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  about 
the  whereabouts  of  M,  Witos. 

*  M.  Mololov  avoided  giving  this  information  to  Mr.  Eden,  He  said  later  that  he  had 
not  heard  from  Moscow  about  the  arrests  until  6  p.m.  on  May  3. 

3  In  his  report  of  this  meeting,  Mr.  Eden  said  that  he  had  never  seen  M.  Molotov  'look 
so  uncomfortable.* 

4  The  text  of  this  letter,  with  two  minor  omissions,  is  printed  in  Churchill,  VI,  435-7. 
6  See  also  below,  p.  5 19. 
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Mr.  Harriman  suggested  going  on  with  the  earlier  plan  to  the  extent 
of  holding  a  meeting  with  M.  Mikolajczyk  in  London  and  then  dis 
cussing  the  matter  further  in  Moscow.  The  Foreign  Office,  however, 
thought  that  M.  Mikolajczyk  could  hardly  be  expected  to  support 
this  proposal  while  his  friends,  and  indeed  all  the  cnon- Warsaw5 
democratic  leaders,  were  in  prison.  The  fact  that  the  Americans 
could  put  forward  the  suggestion  seemed  a  disquieting  sign  of  weak 
ening  on  their  part,  and  of  a  risk  that  they  might  acquiesce  in 
something  very  like  the  'Yugoslav  precedent.9  Mr.  Eden  was  therefore 
asked  to  tell  the  Americans  that  the  Prime  Minister  regarded  the 
plan  as  impracticable. 

President  Truman  agreed  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden 
that  until  we  knew  the  fate  of  the  arrested  Poles  we  should  stand 
firmly  on  the  Anglo-American  interpretation  of  the  Yalta  agreement. 
Within  a  fortnight,  however,  he  decided  to  send  Mr.  Hopkins  to 
Moscow  on  a  special  mission  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  settlement  on 
the  Polish  question  and  generally  bringing  a  detente  in  Russo- 
American  relations.1  Mr.  Truman  took  this  decision  without  con 
sulting  the  British  Government,  though  he  was  making  it  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  their  policy  of  no  negotiation  until  the  im 
prisoned  Poles  had  been  released.  Furthermore  the  fact  that  the 
President  was  willing  to  hold  separate  and  independent  discussions 
showed  the  Russians  that  the  Americans  were  readier  to  make  con 
cessions—otherwise  there  was  no  reason  for  private  negotiation. 

Mr.  Hopkins  had  his  first  talk  with  Stalin  on  May  26.  He  thought 
that  Stalin  really  wanted  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  deadlock.  Sir  A. 
Clark  Kerr  reported  on  June  i  that  Mr.  Hopkins  had  had  two  more 
conversations.  At  the  second  of  these  Stalin  suggested  a  list  of  'non- 
Warsaw9  Poles  whom  the  Commission  might  consult.  Sir  A.  Clark 
Kerr  advised  acceptance  of  the  list,  which  included  M.  Mikolajczyk, 
on  condition  that  something  could  be  done  about  the  Poles  under 
arrest.2  Stalin  refused  to  commit  himself  to  any  concessions,  but  Mr. 
Harriman  and  Mr.  Hopkins  had  the  impression  that  he  would  go 
some  way  towards  meeting  their  appeals. 

President  Truman  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Churchill  on  June  i  that 
Mr.  Hopkins9  conversations  were  Very  encouraging5 ;  he  asked  that 
Mr.  Churchill  should  try  to  persuade  M.  Mikolajczyk  to  accept  the 

1  See  also  below,  section  (iv)  of  this  Chapter. 

2  Stalin  said  to  Mr.  Hopkins  that  most  of  the  Poles  had  been  guilty  of  the  'serious 
offence'  of  wireless  communication  with  London.  Mr.  Hopkins  does  not  appear  to  have 
argued  that  the  British  and  United  States  Governments  at  least  could  not  regard  it  as  a 
crime  for  Poles  in  Poland  to  communicate  with  the  legal  Polish  Government.  Stalin 
argued  throughout  the  conversations  that  the  Polish  Underground  leaders  were  not  only 
anti-Russian  but  were  linked  with  British  espionage  agents.  Here  again  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  Mr.  Hopkins  questioned  this  view.  In  answer  to  a  complaint  from  Stalin  that 
Great  Britain  wanted  to  'revive  the  system  of  cordon  sanitaire  on  the  Soviet  borders,*  Mr. 
Hopkins  replied  that  such  was  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  (Sherwood,  Roosevelt 
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invitation.  Mr.  Churchill  at  once  sent  a  favourable  though  somewhat 
guarded  answer.*  On  June  4,  after  discussion  with  M.  Mikolajczyk, 
the  Foreign  Office  telegraphed  their  views  to  Lord  Halifax,  together 
with  a  longer  messages  from  Mr.  Churchill  to  the  President.  Mr. 
Churchill  was  now  less  optimistic.  He  was  willing  to  allow  the  con 
sultations  to  begin  even  if  we  had  not  secured  the  release  of  the  Poles, 
but  he  pointed  out  that  the  Russian  proposals  were  not  an  advance 
on  the  Yalta  agreement,  and  that  by  this  time  we  should  have  had  a 
representative  Polish  government.  We  ought  not  to  give  the  impres 
sion  that  the  Polish  problem  had  been  solved,  or  that  the  difficulties 
in  the  matter  between  the  western  democracies  and  the  Russians  had 
been  more  than  relieved. 

The  Prime  Minister  telegraphed  (on  the  basis  of  a  Foreign  Office 
draft)  to  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  on  June  9  that  we  must  not  allow  our 
selves  to  be  committed  to  any  percentage  such  as  the  'Yugoslav 
formula'  (which  had,  in  fact,  turned  out  to  be  a  fraud).  The  one 
'absolutely  essential  requirement,9  if  Parliament  and  public  opinion 
were  to  accept  a  settlement,  was  that  the  British  Government  should 
not  be  open  to  the  charge  of  following  the  Munich  pattern  and,  for 
the  sake  of  Anglo-Soviet  relations,  imposing  upon  an  unwilling  Polish 
people  a  settlement  agreed  upon  in  advance  among  the  Great  Powers. 
We  must  maintain  the  position  that  the  Moscow  Commission  had  to 
act  as  mediators  only,  and  to  assist  the  Poles  among  themselves  to 
reach  a  settlement.  This  settlement  would  certainly  be  'based  upon* 
the  Warsaw  Government,  but  'so  far  as  public  appearances  are  con 
cerned,  it  is  one  thing  for  the  Poles  themselves  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  such  is  the  logical  outcome,  and  quite  another  matter  for  them 
to  be  told  before  they  begin  their  discussions  that  this  is  what  they 
must  accept/ 

Although  Stalin  did  not  release  any  of  the  prisoners^  the  Prime 
Minister  persuaded  M.  Mikolajczyk  to  go  to  Moscow.  At  Moscow 
the  Poles  in  fact  reached  an  agreement  among  themselves,  and 
announced  it  to  the  Commission  on  June  21.  The  terms  were  that  M. 
Bierut  would  be  chairman,  and  MM.  Grabski  and  Witos  members 


1  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Eden  the  Prime  Minister  was  at  this  time  dealing  with 
Foreign  Oilier  business.  Mr.  Kden  returned  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  July  10. 

a  Tht*  text  of  the  greater  part  of  this  message  is  printed  in  Churchill,  VI,  506. 

8  The  Poles  were  tried,  and  sentenced  on  June  21.  General  Oculicki,  formerly  acting 
Comnmnder-in-Chief  of  the  Home  Army,  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment.  One 
prisoner  received  an  eijyjht  years'  and  another  a  five  years'  sentence;  three  were  acquitted, 
and  the  others  given  shorter  sentences.  During  the  trials  the  prosecution  acknowledged  by 
implication  that  the  accused  men  had  been  arrested  in  spite  of  an  invitation  to  them,  under 
personal  guarantee  of  their  safety,  to  meet  General  Ivanov  as  the  representative  of  Marshal 
Zhukov,  The  prosecution  produced  no  answer  to  the  question  of  the  fate  of  the  Polish 
detachments  who  had  fought  the  Germans,  and,  in  accordance  with  orders  from  London, 
had  presented  themselves  to  the  Soviet  Army.  Mr.  Churchill  was  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  heavy  sentences.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  was  instructed  to  suggest  that  an  amnesty  should 
follow  the  recognition  of  the  new  government.  No  such  amnesty  was  granted. 
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of  a  Presidium  of  the  Polish  National  Council  which  was  to  be 
regarded  as  the  temporary  sovereign  body  of  the  new  Polish  State. 
The  reorganised  Government  consisted  of  twenty  persons,  including 
three  new  members  from  Poland,  and  three  from  abroad,  with  M. 
Morawski  as  Prime  Minister,  and  M.  Mikolajczyk  (who  was  also 
Minister  of  Agriculture)  and  the  Communist  leader  M.  Gomulka  as 
the  two  Deputies  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Eden  instructed  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  on  June  22  that  he 
could  accept  this  settlement  in  his  capacity  as  British  Member  of 
the  Warsaw  Commission,  but  that  the  British  Government  were  not 
committed  to  recognise  the  new  government  until  they  were  satisfied 
that  it  had  been  'properly  formed'  according  to  the  Yalta  agreement, 
that  is  to  say,  until  it  was  pledged  to  hold  as  soon  as  possible  free 
elections  in  which  all  democratic  and  anti-Nazi  parties  could  take 
part. 

The  Foreign  Office  wished  to  delay  formal  recognition  until  this 
pledge  had  been  given;  the  United  States  Government  thought  it 
better  not  to  ask  for  an  assurance,  but  to  include  in  the  announcement 
of  recognition  a  statement  that  the  formation  of  the  new  government 
necessarily  involved  the  holding  of  elections.  The  Foreign  Office 
accepted  the  American  view,  and  a  formal  announcement  of  recog 
nition  was  issued  on  July  5.1  Thus,  at  least  formally,  a  long  and  bitter 
dispute  was  settled,  though  the  question  of  the  western  frontier  of 
Poland  had  still  to  be  decided.  To  outward  appearance  the  Poles  had 
not  been  treated  as  the  Czechs  had  been  treated  in  the  Munich 
agreement.  In  every  other  respect,  however,  the  settlement  was  far 
indeed  from  being  an  expression  of  the  free  choice  of  the  Polish 
nation.  The  chances  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a  free  election  were 
also  very  small.  The  Poles,  the  Russians  and  the  Western  Powers 
knew  only  too  well  the  'logical  outcome'  of  a  situation  in  which  a 
majority  of  Communist  Ministers,  with  Russian  force  behind  them, 
would  use  their  power  to  elude,  and  finally  to  extrude  a  non- 
communist  minority,  no  matter  how  strong  the  support  this  minority 
might  have  in  the  country  at  large. 


1  The  President  wanted  to  make  the  announcement  on  July  2 ;  the  Prime  Minister 
telegraphed  that  we  needed  longer  notice,  since  we  had  to  take  account  of  the  position 
of  the  Polish  Government  and  its  officials  in  London,  and  also  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Polish  army  of  1 70,000. 
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(iii) 

The  Russian-sponsored  coup  d'etat  in  Roumania:  Marshal  Tito's  territorial 
claims  and  moves  to  establish  a  Communist  dictatorship  in  Yugoslavia:  the 
question  of  Russian  unilateral  action  in  south-east  Europe:  the  Prime 
Minister's  views  on  the  urgency  of  a  tripartite  meeting. 

The  Russian  attitude  over  the  Polish  question— amounting,  in  fact,  to 
a  repudiation  of  the  Yalta  agreement—was  the  most  serious  problem 
in  Anglo-Russian  relations  between  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  Con 
ferences.  There  were  other  instances,  hardly  less  serious  in  their 
implications,  of  the  disregard  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  their 
agreements.  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  Yalta  communique  the 
Russians  brought  about  a  coup  d'ltat  at  Bucharest  which  must  have 
been  planned  during  or  before  the  Conference.  Early  in  December, 
1944,  General  Radescu  had  formed  a  new  Roumanian  administra 
tion.1  After  a  visit  of  leading  Roumanian  Communists  to  Moscow  in 
January,  1945,  an  agitation  was  started  against  General  Radescu  and 
the  non-communist  majority  in  his  Government.  On  February  24 
rioting  broke  out  in  Bucharest;  two  days  later,  M.  Vyshinsky  went  to 
Roumania,  and  insisted  upon  the  resignation  of  General  Radescu  and 
the  appointment  of  a  communist-controlled  government.  The  Russian 
action  was  taken  without  reference  to  the  British  and  United  States 
Governments,  and  was  clearly  against  the  wishes  of  most  Roumanians. 

The  attitude  of  Marshal  Tito  both  in  his  relations  with  the  Western 
Powers  and  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Yugoslavia  was  also  dis 
quieting.  Marshal  Tito,  having  secured  all  that  he  needed,  at  least  for 
the  time,  to  put  down  internal  opposition,  attempted  to  'rush'  Yugo 
slav  territorial  claims  against  Austria  and  Italy.  He  refused  to  agree 
to  Field-Marshal  Alexander's  plans  to  set  up  Allied  military  Govern 
ment  in  Trieste  and  the  western  part  of  the  province  of  Venezia 
Giulia.2  Yugoslav  troops  entered  Trieste  and  the  zones  of  Austria 
allocated  to  British  administration.  They  carried  out  severe  measures 
of  repression  and  confiscation  in  Venezia  Giulia  and  the  situation  was 
for  some  time  extremely  dangerous.  If  the  British  and  United  States 
Governments  allowed  the  Yugoslavs  to  anticipate  by  unilateral 
action  the  territorial  decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference,  they  would  be 
giving  up  all  chance  of  a  fair  and  legally  determined  settlement. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  in  favour  of  standing  firm  on  the  Allied 
requirements.  President  Truman,  though  recognising  that  the  Yugo 
slav  demands  were  a  test  case  of  the  will  of  the  Western  Allies  to 

1  The  administration  set  up  in  August,  1944  (see  above,  p.  294)  had  resigned  in 
November,  but  General  Satanescu  had  formed  a  new  Cabinet,  His  resignation  in  December 
was  due  mainly  to  communist  attacks.  General  Radescu  was,  or  appeared  to  be  persona 
grata  with  the  Soviet  High  Command. 

2 1  have  not  dealt  in  detail  with  this  question.  The  issues  are  set  out  in  C.  R.S.  Harris, 
op.  cit.  They  are  also  treated  in  Grand  Strategy,  VI,  and  in  Churchill,  VI,  ch.  XXXIII. 
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uphold  their  principles,  was  most  anxious  not  to  involve  American 
troops  in  operations  against  the  Yugoslavs,  and  thus  delay  their 
transfer  to  the  war  against  Japan.  The  Prime  Minister  was  justified 
in  thinking  that  under  sufficient  pressure  Marshal  Tito  would  give 
way.*  Marshal  Tito,  in  fact,  gave  way. 

Marshal  Tito,  on  the  other  hand,  was  able  to  disregard  his  promises 
about  the  internal  regime  in  Yugoslavia.  The  British  Government 
had  been  willing  to  make  allowance  for  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
establishing  a  liberal  order,  after  nearly  four  years  of  enemy  occupa 
tion  and  civil  war,  in  a  country  which  had  been  previously  under  a 
dictatorial  regime  bitterly  opposed  by  large  sections  of  the  population. 
Nevertheless,  as  time  passed,  there  was  little  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  justice  and  little  relaxation  in  the  censorship  of 
opinion.  M.  Subasic's  attempts  to  get  protection  for  the  ordinary 
citizen  against  the  tyranny  of  the  secret  police  were  resisted  by  the 
Partisan  members  of  the  Government.  The  Government  was  not  a 
true  fusion  of  the  former  Royal  Government  and  Marshal  Tito's  de 
facto  administration.  The  State  was  managed  by  Marshal  Tito  and 
the  Partisans  on  the  Russian  totalitarian  plan  of  superimposed  com 
mittees  nominated,  in  spite  of  the  pretence  of  election,  by  the  central 
authority.  Yugoslavia  was,  in  effect,  a  Soviet  satellite;  the  Russians— 
and  Marshal  Tito— disregarded  the  Prime  Minister's  '50-50'  arrange 
ment.  At  the  end  of  April,  1945,  King  Peter  wrote  to  the  Prime 
Minister  complaining  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  new 
Government,  and  their  failure  to  re-establish  ordinary  democratic 
rights.  The  Prime  Minister's  reply  was  an  admission  that  our  hopes 
and  plans  had  not  been  fulfilled.  He  said  that  events  had  so  far  dis 
appointed  his  best  hopes:  'there  is  much  which  is  happening  in 
Yugoslavia  that  I  regret  but  am  unable  to  prevent.' 

The  British  Government  was  thus  brought  up  sharply  against  the 
question  whether  the  Russians  intended  to  throw  over  the  policy  of 
collaboration  on  the  basis  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  treaty,  and  to  dominate 
exclusively  as  much  of  Europe  as  their  armies  could  reach,  or  whether 
their  purpose  was  only  to  settle  in  their  own  way,  and  without  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Western  Powers,  the  security  of  their  frontiers.  In 
the  latter  case  the  Western  Powers  could  do  little  or  nothing  to  pre 
vent  Russian  control  of  south-east  Europe  (outside  Greece),  and  a 
refusal  to  accept  Russian  demands  in  this  area  might  wreck  the 
chances  of  collaboration  in  other  matters. 

The  Foreign  Office  inclined  to  accept  the  Russian  claims  in  south- 
east  Europe,  but  to  hold  out  over  Poland,  though  indeed  the  argument 

1  Mr.  Churchill  summed  up  his  view  in  a  characteristic  minute  of  May  13:  'Once  they 
recoil,  they  are  beat.  Principles  prevail.  It  is  easy  to  tell  them  later  that  all  their  grabs 
are  in  the  soup  at  the  Peace  Table.*  8 
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that  the  Russians  were  in  possession  and  could  not  be  turned  out 
applied  not  less  in  the  Polish  case  than  in  that  of  theDanubian  States. 
The  reports  from  the  Moscow  Embassy,  on  the  other  hand,  con 
firmed  the  view  that,  although  the  Russian  demands  were  much 
harsher  than  had  been  expected,  and  the  promises  made  at  Yalta 
were  being  broken,  there  was  no  reason  to  give  up  all  hope  of  co 
operation  once  the  Russians  had  carried  out  their  plans  for  their  own* 
security.  We  could  not  persuade  them  to  change  these  plans,  but  we 
might  reckon  that  Stalin  would  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence. 
He  would  pay  attention  to  our  complaints  when— and  only  when— we 
had  a  good  case  for  saying  that  our  legitimate  interests  were  being 
disregarded. 

Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr,  in  an  assessment  of  Soviet  policy  at  the  end  of 
March,  1945,  thought  that  the  situation  was  'disappointing,  and  even 
disturbing' ;  but  that  Russian  Recalcitrance'  over  Poland  would  not 
prevent  the  maintenance  of  a  relationship  with  us  considerably  closer 
than  that  which  had  existed  between  1907  and  1914.  We  had  never 
asked  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  alliance  cany  of  the  intimacies  or  the  close 
understanding  that  would  dwell  in  a  like  commitment  with  the 
United  States  or  even  with  France,'  but  it  would  cserve  us  well,  and 
pay  a  steady,  though  not  spectacular  dividend.'  A  month  later  Mr. 
Roberts1  took  more  or  less  the  same  view.  He  too  thought  that  there 
need  be  no  fundamental  Anglo-Russian  conflict  of  interests.  We  had 
to  expect  an  attempt  by  the  Russians  to  exclude  us  from  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  and  even  from  Yugoslavia.  We  ought  to 
assure,  therefore,  that  our  half  of  Europe  remained  the  stronger  half. 
We  must  shew  the  Russians  that  we  intended  to  defend  our  interests, 
and  that  there  was  a  limit  beyond  which  they  (the  Russians)  could 
not  safely  go.  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  and  Mr.  Roberts  agreed  that,  as  a 
first  step  in  defending  our  interests,  we  ought  to  stop  the  adulation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  which  had  been  going  on  for  the  past  three  years  in 
Great  Britain,  and  which  misled  the  Russians  as  well  as  our  own  people. 

The  Foreign  Office  also  considered  the  situation  as  it  might  appear 
from  a  Russian  angle  of  view.  The  facts  were  not  encouraging.  Our 
own  form  of  democracy  had  never  established  itself  in  central  or 
south-eastern  Europe  outside  Czechoslovakia.  The  population  of 
these  areas  was  now  so  much  exhausted  and  impoverished— one  might 
say,  'proletarianised'— by  the  war  that  they  wanted  secure  and  stable 
government  even  at  the  cost  of  political  and  private  liberty.  They 
were  unlikely  to  fight  for  parliamentary  institutions.  If  we  tried  to 
enforce  our  own  form  of  democracy  upon  them,  we  should  endanger 
our  policy  of  cooperation  with  the  U.S.S.R.  over  an  issue  which  was 
not  vital  to  our  interests  in  Europe,  but  which  the  Soviet  Government 
regarded  as  essential  to  their  security.  We  had  few  economic  interests 

1  Mr.  F.  K.  Roberts  was  at  this  time  charg6  d'affaires  at  Moscow. 
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in  Bulgaria;  our  interests  in  Roumania  were  larger,  and  in  both 
countries  we  were  under  an  obligation  to  look  after  persons  who  had 
worked  for  us  in  the  war  and  were  now  in  danger  from  the  govern 
ments  in  power.  We  were  not  concerned  with  the  form  of  government 
imposed  or  elected  in  either  country,  and  our  opposition  to  the  Russians 
was  of  no  service  to  us,  while  it  could  not  be  effective  in  preventing 
"them  from  exercising  a  final  control  in  the  countries  concerned. 

These  estimates  of  Russian  policy  assumed  that  there  was  a  price 
at  which  we  could  secure  Russian  cooperation.  The  Foreign  Office 
was  not  unaware  of  another  possibility,  though  they  did  not  regard 
it  as  likely;  the  Russians  might  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Great  Britain  would  no  longer  be  strong  enough  to  defend  British 
interests,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Americans  to 
commit  themselves  to  further  intervention  in  Europe,  the  balance  of 
power  would  soon  fall  on  the  Russian  side.  In  such  case  the  Russians 
could  trust  to  their  own  strength  to  'keep  Germany  down3  and  need 
not  concern  themselves  with  Anglo-Russian  cooperation  except  on 
terms  which  might  be  altogether  unfavourable  to  British  interests. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  less  inclined  than  the  Foreign  Office  to 
judge  that  the  Russians  had  only  limited  objectives.1  For  this  reason— 
and  possibly  also  because  he  was  more  hopeful  of  the  establishment  of 
western  democratic  institutions  in  south-east  Europe— Mr.  Churchill 
refused  to  accept  the  extension  of  Russian  control  as  an  evil  which  we 
were  unable  to  prevent.  He  realised  that  Great  Britain  could  not 
check  the  Russians  without  American  support,  and  that  any  effective 
resistance  would  have  to  be  made  quickly,  that  is  to  say,  while  Anglo- 
American  military  strength  was  at  its  maximum.  Hence  he  wanted  a 
meeting  of  the  three  Heads  of  Government  at  once;  the  British  and 
Americans  would  then  bring  together  all  the  questions  at  issue,  with 
the  threat  that,  if  the  Russians  failed  to  honour  their  agreements  at 
Yalta,  the  Anglo-American  armies  would  maintain  their  ground  to 
the  limit  of  their  advance.2  Mr.  Churchill  has  written^  that,  if  he  had 

1  There  is,  perhaps,  a  parallel  between  Mr.  Churchill's  disillusion  after  Yalta  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  attitude  towards  Hitler  after  the  latter's  breach  of  the  Munich  agreement. 

2  Mr.  Churchill  had  favoured  a  more  direct  advance  upon  Berlin  rather  than  the  main 
thrust  through  central  Germany  upon  which  General  Eisenhower  decided  after  crossing 
the  Rhine  and  encircling  the  Ruhr.  General  Eisenhower,  without  authorisation  from  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  informed  Stalin  of  his  plan  on  March  28 ;  hence  he  could  not 
easily  change  it^even  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so.  In  any  case  the  United  States  Chiefs  of 
Staff  agreed  with  him  that  Berlin  was  no  longer  a  particularly  important  military 
objective.  In  mid- April  they  supported  General  Eisenhower's  proposal  not  to  advance 
his  troops  in  central  Germany  beyond  the  Elbe.  President  Truman  refused  to  consider 
the  Prime  Minister's  view  of  the  political  consequences  of  these  military  decisions.  His 
only  reply  to  a  long  telegram  of  April  18  from  the  Prime  Minister  was  to  send  him  the 
draft  of  a  message  to  Stalin  suggesting  that  the  date  and  procedures  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  armies  to  their  respective  zones  of  occupation  should  be  settled  by  mutual 
agreement. 

I  have  not  dealt  in  this  chapter  with  the  correspondence  on  the  military  aspects  of  the 
question.  The  matter  is  fully  discussed  in  Grand  Strategy,  VI. 

*  Churchill,  VI,  418. 
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accepted  President  Truman's  invitation  to  come  to  Washington  for 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  might  have  been  able  to  put  his  views 
to  President  Truman.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  done  more 
in  conversation  than  by  letter.  Mr.  Truman  intended  to  continue  the 
policy  laid  down  by  President  Roosevelt.  In  spite  of  his  disquiet  at 
the  Russian  breaches  of  the  Yalta  agreements,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
been  careful  to  avoid  committing  American  forces  to  a  long  stay  in 
Europe ;  he  regarded  himself  as  more  likely  than  Mr.  Churchill  to 
influence  the  Russians,  especially  if  he  made  it  clear  that  he  was 
following  an  independent  American  policy,  and  not  merely  sup 
porting  the  interests  and  policy  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Truman's  way 
of  dealing  with  business  differed  from  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  he 
too  was  afraid  of  giving  an  impression  of  an  Anglo-American  'ganging 
up9  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Hence,  so  far  from  accepting  the  Prime 
Minister's  plan  to  negotiate  a  real,  and  not  merely  a  verbal  settlement 
with  the  Russians  while  the  western  Powers  were  at  their  full  military 
strength,  Mr.  Truman  delayed  a  meeting  of  the  three  Heads  of 
Governments,  and  meanwhile  attempted  a  unilateral  approach  to 
Stalin. 

On  April  16  Mr.  Eden  and  Lord  Halifax  told  the  President  (they 
had  already  .spoken  in  this  sense  to  Mr.  Hopkins)  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
hope  that  he  (Mr.  Truman)  would  be  able  to  pay  a  visit  to  London. 
They  mentioned  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  planned  such  a  visit.  Mr. 
Churchill  repeated  this  invitation  on  April  24.  The  President  seemed 
at  this  time  willing  to  accept  it.  On  May  41  and  again  on  the  following 
day  Mr.  Churchill  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Eden  that  the  Polish  question 
could  be  settled  only  at  a  conference  between  the  three  Heads  of 
Government,  and  that  this  conference  should  be  preceded  by  a  meet 
ing  between  himself  and  Mr.  Truman.  In  repeating  to  the  President 
Stalin's  message  of  May  5  Mr.  Churchill  again  referred  to  a  tripartite 
meeting,  and  the  need  to  hold  firmly  to  the  lines  occupied  by  the 
British  and  American  armies.2  Mr.  Truman  himself  telegraphed  on 
May  9  that  he  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  holding  a  tripartite 
meeting,  but  would  prefer  the  initiative  in  proposing  it  to  come  from 
Stalin. 

Mr.  Churchill  replied  on  May  1 1  suggesting  that  he  and  the  Presi 
dent  should  invite  Stalin  to  meet  them  in  July  somewhere  in  Germany 
outside  the  Russian  military  zone.  He  repeated  his  wish  that  the 
President  should  first  come  to  Great  Britain.3  Mr.  Truman's  answer 
was,  again,  that  he  would  much  prefer  to  have  Stalin  propose  the 
meeting,  and  that,  if  it  were  arranged,  he  and  Mr.  Churchill  ought  to 
go  separately  to  it  in  order  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  'ganging  up.' 

1  For  the  text  of  the  telegram  of  May  4,  see  Churchill,  VI,  438-9. 
8  For  the  text  of  this  telegram,  see  Churchill,  VI,  437. 
3  For  the  text  of  this  telegram,  see  Churchill,  VI,  496-7. 
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After  the  meeting,  if  his  duties  made  it  possible,  Mr.  Truman  would 
visit  England. 

The  Prime  Minister  realised  that  this  message  implied  a  certain 
difference  of  attitude  between  the  President  and  himself.  He  replied 
on  May  13  suggesting— on  the  assumption  that  the  President  might 
come  later  to  England— that  the  tripartite  meeting  should  be  held  in 
June.  He  did  not  expect  Stalin  to  make  any  proposal :  etime  is  on  his 
side  if  he  digs  in  while  we  melt  away.'i  Mr.  Churchill  had  already 
used  similar  terms  on  May  12  in  another  long  exposition  to  the  Presi 
dent  expressing  his  deep  concern  for  the  future  when  the  Russians 
alone  might  be  keeping  very  large  forces  on  active  service,2  and 
arguing  again  that  we  should  hold  the  meeting  with  Stalin  before  our 
retirement  to  the  zones  of  occupation. 

President  Truman  replied  on  May  14  that  he  was  unable  to  'con 
jecture3  what  the  Russians  might  do  when  Germany  was  'under  the 
small  forces  of  occupation,  and  the  great  part  of  such  armies  as  we 
can  maintain  are  fighting  in  the  Orient  against  Japan.9  He  was  in  full 
agreement  that  an  early  tripartite  meeting  was  necessary.  The  Prime 
Minister  answered  on  May  15  that  he  would  'take  a  chance  of  getting 
a  snub  from  Stalin  by  sending  him  a  telegram  urging  a  friendly  tri 
partite  meeting.'  Next  day  Lord  Halifax  reported  that  the  President's 
advisers  were  coming  to  the  view  that  the  meeting  should  be  held 
earlier  than  July  i  and  that  the  President  need  not  stay  in  Washington 
(as  he  had  previously  thought  necessary)  for  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year; 
they  were  also  in  favour  of  arrangements  for  a  preliminary  discussion 
between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President.3 

In  spite  of  another  message  from  the  Prime  Minister  about  the 
urgency  of  a  meeting,  the  President,  in  a  telegram  of  May  21,  did  not 
go  beyond  saying  that  he  hoped  to  have  more  information  within  the 
next  fortnight  about  the  date  and  place  of  meeting.  The  Prime 
Minister,  however,  was  able  to  take  the  opportunity  of  a  message 
from  Stalin  on  May  23  about  the  disposal  of  the  German  fleet  to  refer 
to  the  general  discussions  which  ought  to  take  place  between  the  three 
Heads  of  Government  'at  the  earliest  possible  date.' 


1  For  the  text  of  this  telegram,  see  Churchill,  VI,  498. 

2  For  the  text  of  this  telegram,  see  Churchill,  VI,  498-9.  In  this  message  Mr.  Churchill 
used  the  phrase:  'An  iron  curtain  is  drawn  down  upon  their  (i.e.  the  Russian)  front.' 

3  The  President,  however,  had  told  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Attlee  that  he  could  not  leave 
Washington  before  July  i.  Mr.  Eden  later  asked  the  President  what  he  meant  by  trying 
to  induce  Stalin  to  make  the  first  move.  The  President  said  that  the  first  of  the  two 
Ambassadors  to  return  to  Moscow  should  raise  the  question  with  Stalin. 
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(iv) 

Mr.  Hopkins'  mission  to  Moscow  and  Mr.  Dames"  mission  to  London:  the 
Prime  Minister's  failure  to  get  President  Truman's  support  for  a  tripartite 
meeting  before  July  75,  1945. 

One  reason  why  the  Prime  Minister,  in  his  reply  of  May  26  to  Stalin, 
made  this  direct  reference  to  a  tripartite  meeting,  was  the  President's 
decision  to  send  Mr.  Hopkins  on  a  special  mission  to  Moscow.*  Lord 
Halifax  reported  that  the  probable  'background  reason'  for  the  mis 
sion  was  a  general  nervousness  over  the  difficulties  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  'grand  design'  seemed  to  be  fading  out  owing 
to  lack  of  initiative.  The  possibility  of  a  visit  to  Moscow  by  Mr. 
Hopkins,  who  was  regarded  as  'the  most  eminent  living  repository  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  policy'  had  been  talked  about  vaguely  for  some  time, 
though  the  decision  had  been  taken  abruptly,  and  had  been  hastened 
by  the  belief  that  the  British  general  election  would  delay  a  three- 
Power  meeting. 

In  addition  to  his  hope  of  getting  away  from  the  dangerous  impasse 
on  the  Polish  question,  Mr.  Truman  seems  to  have  regarded  Mr. 
Hopkins'  mission  as  in  some  measure  an  attempt  to  mediate  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.2  At  all  events  the  President  sent  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Daviess  on  a  mission  to  London  at  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Hopkins  went  to  Moscow.  Mr.  Davies  saw  the  Prime  Minister  on  the 
night  of  May  26-27.  He  told  Mr.  Churchill  that  Mr.  Hopkins  had 
been  instructed  to  propose  to  Stalin  a  tripartite  meeting,  and  that  the 
President  had  in  mind  a  meeting  between  Stalin  and  himself  to  which 
British  representatives  would  be  invited  a  few  days  later/4 

1  See  above,  pp.  512-3.  Mr.  Harriman  had  been  warning  the  State  Department  of  the 
danger  that,  unless  American  policy  were  firmer,  the  Russians  would  continue  their 
programme  of  setting  up  communist  States  on  their  borders. 

3  Mr.  Hopkins  told  Mr.  Forrestal  on  May  20  that  he  was  'sceptical  about  Churchill,  at 
least  in  the  particular  of  Anglo-American-Russian  relationship,'  and  thought  that  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  be  'manoeuvred  into  a  position  where  Great  Britain  had  us 
lined  up  with  them  as  a  bloc  against  Russia  to  implement  England's  European  policy.' 
Forrestal  Diaries,  p.  58. 

3  Mr.  Davies  had  been  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1936-38,  and 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  Russo-American  cooperation, 

4  According  to  a  later  statement  by  Mr.  Truman  (Memoirs,  I,  180-2)  his  intention  was 
merely  to  have  a  chance  of  meeting  Stalin  before  the  discussions  began.  ('Since  I  was  not 
personally  acquainted  with  either  Stalin  or  Churchill,  I  had  intended  that   when  we 
arrived  at  our  meeting  place  I  would  have  an  opportunity  to  see  each  separately.  In  this 
way  I  would  become  better  acquainted  with  them,'  etc.)  This  statement  does  not  explain 
why  Mr.  Truman  wanted  to  have  'a  few  days'  in  which  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
Stalin,  but  did  not  allow  any  time  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Churchill.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Davies  spoke  as  stated  above  in  the  text  to  Mr.  Churchill,  and  Mr. 
Truman  has  also  gone  out  of  his  way  (ib.  181)  to  say  that  he  (Mr.  Davies)  represented 
the  policy  and  position  of  the  United  States  with  accuracy  and  that  he  carried  out  his 
instructions  with  exceptional  skill.  Mr.  Truman  also  quotes  from  Mr.  Davies'  own 
report  that  he  told  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  President  wanted  an  opportunity  to  meet 
ihc  Marshal  'before  the  scheduled  forthcoming  meeting.'  He  felt  certain  that  the  Prime 
Minister  'would  appreciate  the  reasonableness  of  his  position  arid  facilitate  such  arrange 
ment.'  (Cf.  also  Sherwood,  op  cit.,  II,  p.  881). 
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The  Prime  Minister  refused  this  plan.  He  sent  to  Mr.  Eden  on  the 
morning  of  May  28  the  draft  of  a  note  of  reply  which  he  proposed  to 
give  to  Mr.  Davies:  clf  he  desires  to  carry  it  back  to  Washington  him 
self  as  a  great  honour,  he  may  be  allowed  to  do  so.  I  have  not  formed 
the  best  opinion  of  the  man.'  If  Mr.  Davies  objected  to  taking  the 
message,  the  Prime  Minister  wished  it  to  be  sent  in  the  form  of  a 
message  from  himself  to  President  Truman.  Mr.  Eden  agreed  with 
the  note,  but  the  Prime  Minister  later  on  May  28  (or  29)  toned  it 
down  slightly.  In  its  final  form  the  message  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Truman  and  repeated  the  Prime  Minister's  wish  for  a  tripartite 
meeting  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Mr.  Churchill  regretted  that 
London  had  not  been  chosen  as  the  meeting  place,  but  said  that  eHis 
Majesty's  Government'  would  go  to  Berlin*.  He  then  stated  in  strong 
terms  that  the  British  representatives  would  not  'attend  any  meeting 
except  as  equal  partners  from  its  opening.'  Meanwhile,  however, 
Stalin,  in  reply  to  the  Prime  Minister's  message  of  May  26,  had  said 
that  Mr.  Hopkins  had  raised  the  question  of  a  meeting;  Stalin  had 
agreed,  and  had  suggested  the  environs  of  Berlin  as  a  meeting  place. 
The  President  also  telegraphed  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  May  28  this 
proposal  for  a  meeting  in  the  Berlin  area ;  on  the  following  day  Mr. 
Truman  said  that  he  was  considering  a  possible  date  for  the  meeting 
and  would  telegraph  again  in  the  near  future. 

The  Prime  Minister  took  this  message  of  May  29  to  mean  that  the 
President  had  Receded  from  the  two-party  beginning.'  Mr.  Churchill 
therefore  decided  to  hold  over  for  the  moment  his  message  of  protest, 
cas  the  thing  may  do  itself.5  Nevertheless  he  gave  Mr.  Davies  a  formal 
minute  on  the  same  lines,  and  largely  in  the  same  words  of  the  draft, 
and  also  including  a  fairly  full  statement  of  British  policy  towards  the 
Russian  demands.2  Two  days  later,  Mr.  Churchill  telegraphed  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  know  the  date  which  the  President  proposed  for 
the  conference.  He  referred  to  his  'agreeable  talks'  with  Mr.  Davies, 
but  said  that  he  would  not  be  'prepared  to  attend  a  meeting  which 
was  a  continuation  of  a  conference  between  you  and  Marshal  Stalin.' 

The  President  made  no  reference  to  this  part  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
message  until  June  7,  after  he  had  seen  Mr.  Davies.3  He  then  tele- 

1  An  incomplete  draft  of  this  note  is  printed  in  Churchill,  VI,  502-4.  The  term  'His 
Majesty's  Government'  was  correct,  since  the  meeting  might  not  take  place  or  have  been 
completed  until  after  the  declaration  of  the  results  of  the  British  general  election. 

2  This  statement  is  included  in  the  text  in  Churchill,  VI,  502-4. 

3  Mr.  Davies'  account  of  his  visit  could  well  have  confirmed  the  President's  suspicions 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  policy.  The  Prime  Minister  tried  to  explain  to  Mr.  Davies  that 
the  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  were  over  matters  of  principle,  and 
that  the  United  States  was  not  just  dealing  with  'two  Foreign  Powers  of  which  it  might 
be  said  that  both  were  equally  at  fault.'  Mr.  Davies,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  that  the 
Prime  Minister  was  'basically  more  concerned  over  preserving  England's  position  in 
Europe  than  in  preserving  peace.'  Mr.  Davies  also  believed  that  the  Russians  knew,  or 
at  least  suspected  the  Prime  Minister's  bitter  hostility  towards  them,  and  that  their  know 
ledge,  or  suspicion,  was  'responsible  for  much  of  the  aggressiveness  and  unilateral  action 
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graphed  that  he  could  'readily  understand'  the  Prime  Minister's 
position  with  regard  to  'the  simultaneous  character  of  the  first 
meeting/  and  gladly  concurred  with  it.  The  Prime  Minister,  on  his 
side,  agreed,  unwillingly— since  he  still  wanted  an  earlier  date—to  the 
proposals  of  the  President  and  Stalin  that  the  meeting  should  begin 
on  July  15.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  telegram  of  June  4  to  the 
President  about  the  Polish  situation,  again  referred  to  'the  descent 
of  an  iron  curtain  between  us  and  everything  to  the  eastward.'1  He 
had  hoped  for  a  settlement  before  the  retreat  of  the  American  army  to 
the  line  of  occupation  had  brought  Russian  power  into  the  heart  of 
western  Europe.2  He  wrote  in  a  minute  to  the  Foreign  Office  on 
June  18:  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  this  country  to  prevent  all  sorts 
of  things,  at  the  present  time.  The  responsibility  lies  with  the  United 
States  and  my  desire  is  to  give  them  all  the  support  in  our  power.  If 
they  do  not  feel  able  to  do  anything,  then  we  must  let  matters  take 
their  course— indeed  that  is  what  they  are  doing.' 


on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  since  Yalta.'  Mr.  Davies  was  startled  at  the  vehemence  with 
which  Mr.  Churchill  spoke  of  the  danger  of  communist  domination,  and  at  his  unwilling 
ness  to  accept  the  Soviet  promises  of  good  faith.  He  made  the  extraordinary  comment  to 
Mr.  Churchill  that  he  'wondered  whether  he,  the  Prime  Minister,  was  now  ^  willing  to 
declare  to  the  world  that  he  and  Britain  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  supporting  Hitler, 
for,  as  I  understood  him,  he  was  now  expressing  the  doctrine  which  Hitler  and  Goebbels 
had  been  proclaiming  and  reiterating  for  the  past  four  years  in  an  effort  to  break  up  Allied 
unity,  and  'divide  and  conquer,*  (Leahy,  op.cit.,  pp.  378-80.)  See  also  above,  Introduction, 
p.  xxxix. 

1  See  Churchill,  VI,  523-4. 
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From  Yalta  to  Potsdam.  (II)  Abandonment  of  proposals 
for  dismembering  Germany:  the  Commission  on  repar 
ation:  the  San  Francisco  Conference  and  the  signature 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter 


(i) 

Sir  J.  Anderson's  memorandum  of  March  7,  1945,  on  reparation  and  the 
dismemberment  of  Germany:  abandonment  by  the  Russians  of  their  demand  for 
dismemberment:  the  Commission  on  reparation:  British  proposals  for  the 
industrial  disarmament  of  Germany. 

A'ER  the  appointment,  at  the  Yalta  Conference,  of  a  com 
mittee  to  study  the  question  of  partitioning  Germany  the 
British  Government  could  not  postpone  any  longer  a  decision 
on  the  matter.  Mr.  Eden  submitted  a  new  memorandum  about 
it  to  the  Armistice  and  Post- War  Committee  on  March  19,  1945. 
The  report  did  not  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  policy 
of  dismemberment  as  such,  though  in  listing  the  difficulties  it  shewed 
fairly  clearly  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  advisers  continued 
to  have  doubts  about  the  plan.* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however,  had  already  submitted 
to  the  War  Cabinet  on  March  7  a  decisive  paper  on  reparation  and 
the  dismemberment  of  Germany.  This  Treasury  paper  laid  down 
certain  conditions  as  essential  to  British  interests :  (i)  We  ought  not  to 
incur  expense  arising  out  of  the  supply  of  permitted  imports  into 
Germany  while  Germany  was  making  reparation  deliveries.  Other 
wise  we  should  be  paying  for  German  reparation.  We  must  therefore 
insist  that  any  supplies  necessary  to  put  Germany  in  a  condition  to  pay 
reparation  should  be  a  first  charge  on  reparation  and  must  be  paid 
for  by  those  receiving  the  deliveries,  (ii)  The  permitted  imports  into 
Germany  should  be  sufficient,  but  not  more  than  sufficient  to  give 
effect  to  the  Prime  Minister's  statement  that  the  Allies  did  not  intend 

1  The  memorandum  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  enforcing  dismemberment  against 
German  attempts  to  evade  its  consequences,  i,e.  we  should  have  to  prevent  the  new  States 
from  setting  up  machinery  for  concerting  a  common  policy  or  establishing  a  fyllverein. 
We  should  have  to  ensure  that  one  German  State  did  not  interfere  in  the  politics  of 
another  German  State.  We  could  not  prevent  each  State  from  giving  special  facilities  to 
visitors  or  settlers  from  other  German  States.  The  trade  unions  and  churches  would  also 
be  a  problem.  In  any  case  we  should  have  to  begin  by  carrying  out  a  number  of  measures 
regarding  central  planning  and  a  central  administration. 

524 
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to  leave  the  German  people  without  means  of  subsistence,  (iii)  No 
'once  for  all'  deliveries  should  be  taken  from  any  zone  of  occupation 
unless  the  Allied  Control  Commission  had  decided,  in  agreement 
with  the  occupying  Power,  that  they  could  be  taken  without  risk  of 
creating  conditions  contrary  to  the  administrative  interests  of  the 
occupying  Power,  (iv)  An  occupying  Power  should  not  be  responsible 
for  securing  reparation  deliveries  beyond  thelimitjudged  by  this  Power 
to  be  within  the  capacity  of  its  zone  of  occupation,  (v)  Except  with 
the  consent  of  all  the  interested  Powers  no  equipment  or  stocks  should 
betaken  from  parts  of  Germany  detached  from  German  sovereignty. 

The  paper  then  discussed  generally  the  economic  issues  arising  out 
of  the  surrender  of  Germany.  These  issues  were  considered  under 
three  headings :  (i)  the  responsibilities  of  the  British  zone  of  occupa 
tion,  (ii)  reparation,  (iii)  dismemberment,  (i)  The  British  zone  was 
not  self-supporting  in  food  supplies,  and  would  normally  draw  them 
from  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  East  Prussia,  and  overseas.  For  some 
time  we  should  get  little  from  the  eastern  zone  or  from  the  American 
zone  in  the  south-west.  Our  zone  was  industrial,  and  would  probably 
have  a  large  number  of  refugees  from  eastern  Germany.  The  zone 
would  need  relief  imports,  but  we  could  not  provide  them  from  our 
own  resources  or  buy  them  from  abroad.  Hence  we  must  make  our 
relief  imports  a  first  charge  on  German  deliveries,  (ii)  Our  short 
experience  in  a  part  of  Italy  had  shown  the  enormous  cost  in  which 
we  should  be  involved  if  we  had  to  maintain  at  our  own  expense  even 
a  minimum  standard  of  living  in  the  British  zone  of  Germany.  If  the 
zone  had  been  stripped  of  its  capital  resources,  large  sums  would  also 
be  needed  for  working  capital.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  third  and 
fourth  conditions  that  no  Power  should  be  required  to  secure  repara 
tion  deliveries  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  zone.  If  Russia  could  claim 
that  any  deficiency  of  deliveries  in  the  Russian  zone  should  be  made 
up  to  the  agreed  Russian  share  of  reparation  by  deliveries  from  the 
other  zones,  our  liabilities  might  be  seriously  increased. 

The  paper  pointed  out  that  the  Russian  proposals  would  give  some 
economic  security  against  a  revival  of  German  aggression  by  im 
poverishing  the  country  for  a  number  of  years,  but  that  these  pro 
posals  would  also  impoverish  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  more  we  stripped 
Germany  of  her  industrial  equipment  and  enforced  changes  in  her 
economy,  the  slower  would  be  the  return  to  higher  general  standards 
in  Europe  and  the  greater  the  rise  of  social  disturbances  in  Germany. 
These  disturbances  would  endanger  the  stability  of  western  European 
political  institutions,  especially  since  Europe,  at  the  best,  would  be  in 
a  very  weak  economic  condition.  Moreover,  as  the  occupying  Power 
in  the  most  industralised  areas  we  should  have  to  deal  with  the  social 
disturbances,  and  our  action  would  be  open  to  misrepresentation  in 
our  own  country  and  elsewhere. 
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(iii)  The  consequences  would  be  even  more  serious  if  the  Russian 
plan  of  dismemberment  meant  not  only  the  transfer  of  part  of  eastern 
Germany  to  Poland  and  the  creation  of  some  special  'international 
system5  in  the  industrial  area  of  western  Germany,  but  also  the 
establishment  of  three  or  four  separate  and  self-supporting  States. 
The  Germans  would  resist  this  plan,  and  the  more  dangerous  elements 
would  use  it  as  a  rallying-cry.  Apart  from  the  question  whether  the 
separate  States  could  be  given  political  stability  and  their  separation 
maintained,  we  should  have  to  deal  with  economic  questions  such  as 
the  prohibition  of  a  common  currency  or  a  Customs  Union  between 
the  separate  States,  and  the  position  of  unitary  services  such  as  trans 
port  and  communication. 

The  American  decision  to  withdraw  their  occupying  troops  from 
their  zone  within  two  years  also  affected  the  matter.  If,  on  the  plan 
for  dismemberment,  the  United  States  zone  were  to  become  a  new 
south-west  German  State,  American  interest  during  and  after  the 
occupation  was  likely  to  be  limited  to  that  area.  The  Americans  might 
offer  some  permanent  help  for  the  area,  but  it  was  essential  to  us  that 
American  help  should  be  given  towards  the  solution  of  the  economic 
problems  of  Germany  as  a  whole,  or  at  least  those  of  western  Germany. 
Thus,  unless  we  maintained  a  unitary  German  State,  both  for  repara 
tion  and  necessary  relief  imports,  we  should  have  to  meet  a  financial 
and  economic  liability  which  we  could  discharge  only  by  making  our 
own  people  pay  not  merely  for  the  defeat  but  also  for  the  revival  of 
Germany.  Many  of  these  heavy  charges  would  fall  on  us  at  a  time 
when  we  should  have  to  maintain  an  army  of  occupation,  wage  war 
against  Japan,  strengthen  our  garrisons,  finance  relief,  and  help  to 
restore  our  damaged  colonies  and  dependencies  in  the  East.  Even  if 
some  of  this  money  came  back  to  us  later,  the  costs  would  have  to  be 
financed  while  our  reserves  were  dangerously  inadequate,  and  we 
were  borrowing  largely  from  poor  countries  to  whose  development 
repayment  of  our  debt  would  be  essential.  If  we  had  to  assume  that 
the  Russian  zone  of  occupation  would  gradually  include  the  area  of 
Berlin  and  develop  into  a  governmental  or  administrative  system 
amenable  to  Russian  policy,  we  should  at  least  consider  whether  there 
should  not  be  a  unified  Western  Germany  which  could  be  fitted  into 
the  general  economy  of  the  Western  European  countries. 

The  War  Cabinet  considered  this  report  on  March  22.  They 
realised  the  force  of  the  arguments  that  the  Russians  were  trying  to 
combine  two  incompatible  aims— the  maximum  of  reparation  and  the 
maximum  of  dismemberment — and  that  the  result  would  be  to  leave 
Great  Britain,  in  particular,  occupying  an  area  in  the  north-west 
which  would  require  imports  which  the  Germans  could  not  pay  for 
and  we  could  not  afford.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  were  less 
sure  that  no  form  of  partition  was  feasible;  the  Prime  Minister  came 
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back  to  his  proposal  for  the  isolation  of  Prussia.  The  War  Cabinet 
decided  to  hold  a  further  discussion.  Before  this  discussion  took  place 
the  Russians  suddenly  changed  their  view.  The  Soviet  Government 
on  March  26,  1945,  told  the  Foreign  Office  that  they  understood  the 
decision  of  the  Yalta  Conference  regarding  the  dismemberment  of 
Germany  cnot  as  an  obligatory  plan,  but  as  a  possibility  for  exerting 
pressure  on  Germany  with  the  object  of  rendering  her  harmless  in  the 
event  of  other  means  proving  inadequate.5  At  their  second  meeting 
on  April  1 1  the  tripartite  committee  merely  decided  that,  as  soon  as 
any  of  the  three  representatives  had  proposals  to  make,  he  should 
communicate  them  to  his  colleagues.  No  such  proposals  were  brought 
forward,  and  the  committee  did  not  hold  a  third  meeting.  The  term 
'dismemberment5  was  not  introduced  into  the  Allied  declaration  re 
garding  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany,  though  the  possi 
bility  was  covered  by  the  words  that  the  four  Governments  'will 
hereafter  determine  the  boundaries  of  Germany  or  any  part  thereof 
and  the  status  of  Germany  or  of  any  area  at  present  being  part  of 
German  territory.5  Stalin  put  forward  the  new  Russian  view  in  a 
proclamation  of  May  9  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  celebrating  victory, 
but  did  not  intend  to  dismember  or  to  destroy  Germany.1 

The  Commission  set  up  to  study  the  question  of  reparation  did  not 
meet  until  four  months  after  the  Yalta  Conference  owing  to  disputes 
with  the  Russians  over  its  membership.  The  United  States  and  Soviet 
Governments  agreed  to  the  inclusion  of  France  as  a  member,  but  the 
Russians  tried  to  bring  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  The  United  States 
Government  would  not  accept  this  proposal,  and  the  British  Govern 
ment  considered,  on  April  9,  that  Norway  or  the  Netherlands  had 
stronger  claims  than  Yugoslavia,  and  that  there  was  as  yet  no  agree 
ment  about  a  generally  acceptable  Polish  representative.  Finally  on 
May  21  the  Russians  proposed  that  the  Committee  should  work  as  a 
tripartite  body.  The  Foreign  Office  wished  to  hold  out  for  French 
participation,  but  the  Americans  were  unwilling  to  do  so. 

The  Commission  thus  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  week  of  June. 
The  business  which  it  had  to  settle  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Potsdam  Conference  was  the  fixing  of  percentages  for  the  division  of 
reparation  among  the  claimants.  The  figures  agreed,  after  much  dis 
cussion,  were  56  per  cent  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  22  per  cent  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  a  similar  amount  for  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  other  nations,  each  of  the  three  Powers  agreed  to 
cgive  up  from  their  share  in  the  ratio  that  each  share  bore  to  the  total.' 
The  British  Delegation,  in  view  of  the  heavier  British  losses,  had  tried, 

1  The  French  proposals  for  a  'Rhenania'  also  faded  out.  The  Foreign  Office  received 
on  April  12  a  copy  of  a  French  memorandum  on  the  question;  the  French  Government 
had  not  approved  the  memorandum  and  did  not  say  anything  more  about  it. 
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unsuccessfully,  to  get  the  United  States  Delegation  to  agree  to  a  larger 
figure  for  the  United  Kingdom  than  for  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Pauley,  the  American  representative,  refused  to  'go  home  with  the 
lowest  figure  of  the  three.'  The  British  Government  decided,  reluct 
antly,  to  accept  this  American  claim,  in  the  general  interest  of  Anglo- 
American  relations,  and  also  since  they  had  reason  to  assume  that  the 
Americans  would  in  fact  release  the  bulk  of  their  claim  for  the  benefit 
of  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  allow  the  reduction 
of  their  share  to  meet  other  claims,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
the  share  at  50  per  cent,  the  Russian  percentage  was  raised  first  to  55 
and  then  to  56.! 


(ii) 

Preparations  for  the  San  Francisco  Conference :  possibility  of  delaying  the 
Conference :  British  views  on  territorial  trusteeship  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  United  States  Government  sent  out  on  March  i,  1945,  invita 
tions  to  a  'founding  conference  of  the  United  Nations'2  at  San 
Francisco  on  April  25.  A  serious  difficulty  arose  at  once  over  the 
representation  of  Poland.  The  British  and  United  States  Governments 
had  not  recognised  the  Russian-sponsored  government  in  Warsaw; 
the  Russians  had  ceased  to  recognise  the  Polish  Government  in 
London,  and  the  new  government  envisaged  in  the  Yalta  Declaration 

1  The  Foreign  Office  also  drew  up,  before  the  Potsdam  Conference,  a  general  statement 
on  the  'industrial  disarmament  of  Germany.'  They  defined  'industrial  disarmament'  as 
'the  elimination,  restriction,  or  control,  in  the  interests  of  security,  of  the  industrial  and 
economic  basis  of  Germany's  war  potential.'  The  measures  envisaged  did  not  imply  the 
de-industrialisation  of  Germany;  other  forms  of  German  economic  activity  might  have 
to  be  encouraged  as  a  complement  to  industrial  disarmament.  In  August,  1944,  the  Armis 
tice  and  Post- War  Committee  had  already  accepted,  in  principle,  this  policy  of  applying 
severe  measures  within  a  restricted  field,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  German  industry  undis 
turbed.  (See  above,  pp.  467-8).  The  E.I.P.S.  had  been  asked  to  report  in  more  detail  on 
the  industries  which  should  be  destroyed.  (The  destruction  of  all  industries  directly  con 
cerned  with  armament  production  was  assumed.)  The  Foreign  Office  statement  followed 
more  or  less  the  lines  of  the  E.I.P.S.  report,  that  the  industries  should  include  civil  aircraft, 
merchant  ship  building,  steel  and  machine  tools  (beyond  the  needs  of  'peaceful  domestic 
requirements'),  ball  and  roller  bearings,  synthetic  oil  and  certain  chemicals. 

2  The  Foreign  Office  regarded  the  name  'United  Nations'  (which  had  been  suggested 
by  the  British  Delegation  at  Dumbarton  Oaks)  as  somewhat  inconvenient,  especially  since 
it  was  not  easily  translated  into  Russian  or  Chinese.  'Union  of  Nations'  might  have  been  a 
simpler  term,  but  the  United  States  Delegation  thought  that  it  appeared  to  denote  too 
close  an  association  of  States.  Mr.  Eden  considered  that  the  Secretariat  and  permanent 
centre  of  the  United  Nations  should  be  established  in  one  of  the  smaller  European  States. 
He  thought  that,  in  spite  of  its  association  with  the  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Geneva  would  be  the  best  place,  though  the  Russians  would  probably  refuse  to  accept  it 
or  indeed  any  place  in  Western  Europe.  If  the  Russians  would  not  have  Geneva,  Brussels, 
The  Hague,  or  Lisbon,  the  Foreign  Office  suggested  that  we  should  try  for  Copenhagen, 
Prague,  or  Vienna. 
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had  not  come  into  existence.  The  United  States  Government  pro 
posed  a  public  statement  expressing  the  hope  that  the  new  government 
would  have  been  formed  before  the  opening  of  the  Conference.  In 
spite  of  a  personal  appeal  from  the  President,  Stalin  refused  this  pro 
posal,  and  was  unwilling  to  include  M.  Molotov  in  the  Soviet 
Delegation  unless  the  Warsaw  Government  were  invited. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  the  Foreign  Office  considered  the  possi 
bility  of  a  postponement  of  the  Conference,  but  thought  that  delay 
might  have  a  bad  effect  on  American  opinion,  and  even  result  in  the 
rejection  of  the  whole  United  Nations  plan  by  the  Senate.  The  United 
States  Government,  however,  might  suggest  that,  in  view  of  the  un 
expectedly  rapid  collapse  of  Germany,  it  would  not  be  practicable  for 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  leading  countries  to  attend  a  conference 
on  the  date  announced.  In  these  circumstances  the  United  States 
Government  might  propose  that  the  Conference  should  be  limited  to 
another  meeting  of  experts.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden,  how 
ever,  did  not  like  this  proposal;  hence  nothing  was  said  about  it  to  the 
United  States  Government.* 

Meanwhile  the  Foreign  Office  had  been  considering  the  British 
attitude  towards  questions  likely  to  arise  at  the  Conference.  In  a 
memorandum  of  March  23,  1945?  they  pointed  out  that  only  nine  of 
the  forty-six  States  to  be  represented  at  San  Francisco  were  European, 
while  nineteen  were  Latin  American.  We  ought  therefore  to  try  to 
secure  early  admission  for  such  States  as  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzer 
land,  Spain  (subject  to  a  satisfactory  change  of  government)  and 
Portugal.  There  had  been  suggestions  for  countering  the  over-repre 
sentation  of  Latin  America  in  the  Assembly  by  a  system  of  weighted 
votes.  This  plan,  however,  was  not  practicable.  The  United  States 
Government  were  considering  whether  they  would  ask  for  special 
representation  to  counterbalance  the  votes  of  the  Soviet  Republics; 
they  had  not  found  any  suitable  formula,  and  all  their  public  state 
ments  emphasised  the  equality  of  States  in  the  Assembly,  On  the  other 
hand,  we  ought  to  resist  any  demand  from  the  smaller  States  for  an 
increase  in  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  over  security  questions. 

We  had  suggested  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  that  regional 
agencies  should  be  entitled  to  use  force  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council  The  French  Government,  with  the  Franco-Soviet  pact2  in 
mind,  were  thinking  of  proposing  that  such  agencies  could  act  merely 
after  informing  the  Council,  and  without  an  obligation  to  obtain 


:  Prime  Minister  expressed  his  view  plainly  that  the  Conference  should  be  held 
*  or  not  the  Russians  attended  it;  'the  picture  of  all  the  United  Nations,  with 


lThe! 
whether 

Britain  and  the  United  States  at  their  head,  being  put  off  their  stroke  by  a  mere  gesture 
of  insolence  from  Stalin  and  Molotov  is  a  bad  one.  .  .  ,  I  should  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  proceed  to  carry  forward  the  Conference.  Les  absents  ont  toujours  tort.  Nothing 
would  show  the  Soviets  where  they  get  off  more  clearly.'  See  Churchill,  VI,  636-7. 

a  See  above,  pp.  270-1. 
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subsequent  approval.  The  Belgian  Government  also  supported  the 
right  to  act  without  prior  approval,  but  wished  to  maintain  the  right 
of  the  Council  to  approve  or  disapprove.  We  ought  not  to  give  way 
on  this  point  because  we  did  not  want  to  deprive  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  of  influence  on  decisions  in  Europe. 

The  Foreign  Office  thought  the  smaller  Powers  would  criticise  the 
absence  of  any  guarantee  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  member  States; 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  fact,  had  already  done  so.  We  ought 
to  remain  firm  on  the  matter  since  such  a  guarantee  would  not  leave 
sufficient  scope  for  treaty  revision.  There  was  also  no  guarantee  of  the 
political  independence  of  member  States.  The  reason  was  the  diffi 
culty  of  defining  'political  independence.'  A  state  might  control  the 
actions  of  another  state  by  indirect  means ;  a  guarantee  could  there 
fore  extend  only  to  external  and  legal  forms,  and  could  not  take 
account  of  these  indirect  methods.  The  United  States  and  Soviet 
Governments  had  supported  our  view;  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
had  asked  for  a  guarantee.  If  they  had  general  support,  we  should 
give  way  on  the  question,  though  we  should  have  to  take  care  that 
the  wording  of  the  guarantee  did  not  commit  us  to  recognising  at 
once  the  full  independence  of  India. 

The  Foreign  Office  had  been  surprised  that  no  decision  had  been 
taken  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  to  include  any  statement  about  territorial 
trusteeship  in  the  recommendations  at  the  Conference.  The  President 
and  Mr.  Hull  had  shown  in  earlier  discussions  that  they  were  in 
favour  of  some  kind  of  trusteeship  ;i  neither  of  them  knew  much  about 
recent  developments  in  colonial  government  and  administration  in 
territories  controlled  by  Great  Britain  and  other  European  Powers. 
They  also  did  not  realise  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  inter 
national  control.  Mr.  Hull  had  been  more  interested  in  the  further 
ance  of  free  international  trade  than  in  political  control,  but  he  and 
the  President  were  inclined  to  regard  Mr.  Churchill's  vehement 
opposition  to  any  proposals  for  'trusteeship'  as  due  solely  to  his  wish 
to  maintain  an  out-moded  British  Empire. 

At  the  time  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  meeting,  however,  American 
military  and  naval  opinion  had  begun  to  think  of  the  future  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  formerly  under  Japanese  control.  They  wanted  to 
occupy— and  fortify— these  islands  without  appearing  to  possess  sover 
eignty  over  them,  and  thereby  incurring  the  charge  of 'imperialism.' 
On  the  other  hand,  any  plan  for  trusteeship  involving  as  its  purpose 
the  ultimate  independence  of  the  islands  would  be  awkward  for  them. 
Hence,  although  certain  members  of  the  State  Department  did  not 
give  up  their  advocacy  of  the  original  plans  for  transforming  the 
colonial  possessions  of  the  European  Powers  into  trusteeships,  the 

1  Sec  above,  pp.  440-1 . 
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policy  accepted  by  the  President  now  seemed  much  closer  to  the 
British  and  French  views. 

The  British  Government  felt  that  they  had  a  strong  case  to  meet 
the  criticisms  of  non-colonial  Powers.  In  December,  1944,  Mr.  Stanley 
submitted  to  the  War  Cabinet  a  paper  setting  out  the  principles  of  a 
system  of  international  cooperation  in  colonial  development  which 
should  satisfy  American  and  other  opinion  and  also  safeguard  the 
sovereignty  and  administrative  authority  of  the  responsible  Metro 
politan  Powers.  The  War  Cabinet  agreed  to  send  this  paper  to  the 
Dominions,  and  possibly,  after  their  replies  had  been  received,  to  the 
State  Department.  On  December  30,  Lord  Halifax  telegraphed  that 
the  State  Department  had  again  raised  the  question  of  trusteeship 
and  had  pointed  out  that,  although  the  question  need  not  be  settled 
at  the  forthcoming  United  Nations  Conference,  there  would  have  to 
be  some  discussion  about  the  former  Italian  colonies  and  Japanese- 
mandated  islands.  The  State  Department  suggested  that  a  preliminary 
Anglo-American  discussion  was  desirable,  and  that  Mr.  Stanley,  who 
was  in  the  West  Indies,  might  discuss  the  matter  informally  on  his 
return  through  Washington.1  Mr.  Stanley  gave  the  Americans  un 
officially  a  statement  of  the  British  proposals. 

The  question  was  first  raised  at  Yalta  at  an  informal  discussion- 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hopkins—between  Mr.  Jebb  and  Mr.  Byrnes  and 
Mr.  Hiss.  Mr.  Hiss  thought  that  the  British  proposals  were  inade 
quate,  and  that  all  the  colonial  Powers  should  sign  a  declaration  on 
colonial  policy.  He  wanted  the  three  Powers  to  agree  that  the  subjects 
of  trusteeship  and  dependent  areas  should  be  discussed  at  the  United 
Nations  Conference,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  in  the  Charter 
to  cover  these  points.  Mr.  Hopkins,  however,  advised  Mr.  Eden  to  wait 
until  the  President  raised  the  matter;  he  hinted  that  the  President 
might  not  go  as  far  as  some  of  his  subordinates  wanted  him  to  go. 

Mr.  Eden  warned  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  question  might  be 
raised  at  Yalta.  He  did  not  wish  to  make  any  commitment,  but,  if  we 
had  to  agree  to  a  discussion  at  the  United  Nations  Conference,  we 
should  try  to  get  Mr.  Hiss'  formula  amended  to  read  ethe  subject  of 
territorial  trusteeship.'  We  should  not  then  be  committing  ourselves 
to  an  extension  of  the  system  of  mandates.  Mr.  Stettinius,  however, 
used  Mr.  Hiss*  wording  in  a  proposal  at  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Secretaries  that  the  five  Governments  with  permanent  seats  on  the 
Council  should  consult  one  another  on  the  subject  before  the  United 
Nations  Conference,  and  hold  a  later  discussion  at  the  Conference. 

1  The  Prime  Minister  was  irritated  over  the  long-standing  American  pressure  which 
took  no  account  of  British  interests.  He  wrote  at  first  a  strong  minute  to  Mr.  Eden  that  we 
should  not  be  hustled  into  declarations  affecting  British  sovereignty:  'Pray  remember  my 
declaration  in  a  speech  of  November,  1942,  against  liquidating  the  British  Empire.  If 
the  Americans  want  to  take  Japanese  islands  which  they  have  conquered,  let  them  do  so 
with  our  blrssing  and  any  form  of  words  that  may  be  agreeable  to  them.  But  "Hands  Off 
the  British  Empire*'  is  our  maxim/ 
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The  Prime  Minister,  at  a  plenary  session,  said  that  he  could  not 
agree,  at  any  rate  without  consulting  the  Dominions,  to  make  any 
British  territory  the  subject  of  a  system  under  which  other  Powers 
could  criticise  the  work  we  had  done  in  our  colonies  or  call  upon  us  to 
justify  our  administration.  Mr.  Stettinius  explained  that  his  proposal 
merely  enabled  the  World  Organisation  to  set  up  a  territorial  trustee 
ship  if  it  so  desired.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  his  objection  would 
be  met  if  it  were  made  clear  that  the  system  of  trusteeship  would  not 
affect  the  integrity  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire.  The 
Conference  agreed  that  it  should  apply  only  to  existing  mandates  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  territory  detached  from  the  enemy  in  the 
present  war,  or  any  other  territory  voluntarily  placed  under  trustee 
ship  ;  that  there  would  be  no  reference  to  particular  territories  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference,  and  that  only  the  principles  and  machin 
ery  of  trusteeship  would  be  formulated  for  inclusion  in  the  Charter. 


The  San  Francisco  Conference,  April  2$-June  26,  1945,  and  the  signature  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  San  Francisco  Conference1  opened  on  April  25  and  ended  on 
June  26  with  the  signature  of  the  Charter.  The  opening  days  were 
difficult  because  M.  Molotov  first  objected  to  giving  the  chairman 
ship  to  Mr.  Stettinius,  and  then,  after  accepting  a  proposal  from  Mr. 
Eden2  that  each  of  the  sponsoring  Powers  should  take  the  chair  in 
turn,  tried  once  more  to  get  an  invitation  for  the  Russian-sponsored 
Warsaw  Government.  A  third  dispute  broke  out  over  the  Russian 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  Argentina  to  the  Conference.3  Here 
also  the  Russians  were  defeated.  From  this  time  until  the  dispute  over 
the  interpretation  of  the  Yalta  agreement  on  voting,  there  was  no 
serious  and  open  division  on  a  critical  subject  between  the  Great 
Powers.  These  five  Powers,  i.e.  the  sponsoring  Powers  and  France, 
took  care  to  reach  agreement  between  themselves  before  bringing  pro 
posals  to  the  general  sessions.  Since  unanimity  among  the  Great 
Powers  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Organisation,  it  would  have  been 

1 1  have  not  dealt  with  the  discussions  at  the  Conference. 

2  Mr.  Eden,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Attlee  and  Lord  Halifax,  led  the  British 
Delegation. 

3  The  Americans  were  in  a  weak  position  on  this  question  because  President  Roosevelt 
had  told  Stalin  at  Yalta  that  Argentina  would  not  be  eligible  for  membership  of  the 
United  Nations  unless  she  changed  her  policy.  Mr.  Stettinius,  however,  had  agreed  at  an 
Inter-American  Conference  at  Mexico  City  later  in  February  to  support  the  admission 
of  Argentina.  M.  Molotov  tried  at  San  Francisco  to  'trade'  the  admission  of  Argentina 
against  that  of  the  Warsaw  Government. 
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Illogical  not  to  have  secured  it  in  the  formulation  of  the  original 
Charter. 

In  effect,  apart  from  the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  trusteeship,  there 
were  few  main  changes  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan.  The  Conference 
accepted  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Assembly 
to  discussion  and  recommendation  in  matters  not  being  dealt  with  by 
the  Council.  The  large  powers  of  the  Council  were  hardly  even 
debated,  because  the  small  Powers  concentrated  their  attention  on  a 
single  question— the  so-called  'hidden  veto'  of  the  Great  Powers.1 
This  controversy  arose  out  of  the  provision  in  the  Yalta  formula  that, 
while  a  permanent  Member  party  to  a  dispute  should  not  vote, 
unanimity  among  the  four  other  permanent  Members  was  required 
before  the  Council  could  take  action  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a 
peaceful  settlement.2  Thus,  if  a  dispute  between  France  and  Syria 
were  brought  before  the  Council,  France  would  be  debarred  from 
voting  on  proposals  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement,  but  these 
proposals  would  have  to  be  supported  by  the  other  four  permanent 
Members.  It  would  thus  be  possible,  e.g.  for  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
withholding  its  vote,  to  prevent  the  Council  from  dealing  with  the 
dispute.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  efforts  of  the  smaller  Powers  to  get 
rid  of  this  'hidden  veto,'  the  Great  Powers  refused  to  make  any 
change  in  the  Charter. 

The  British  Delegation  secured  an  amendment  to  the  qualifica 
tions  for  election  to  the  Council.  This  amendment  provided  that  'due 
regard'  should  be  paid  to  the  contribution  of  a  State  to  security,  and 
also  to  the  need  for  an  'equitable  geographical  distribution'  in  the 
membership  of  the  Council.  The  amendment  was  of  particular  im 
portance  to  Canada,  and  was  likely  to  be  of  general  value  to  the 
European  States. 

The  subordination  of  regional  organisations  and  local  security 
arrangements  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council  was  modified  to  meet 
Russian  and  American  views.  The  Latin  Americans— even  more  than 
the  United  States-were  afraid  that  the  clause  in  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  plan  forbidding  action  under  regional  arrangements  without 
the  authorisation  of  the  Council  might  mean  that  the  Russians  could 
use  their  veto  against  action,  e.g.  by  the  Pan-American  Union.  The 
Russians  on  the  other  hand  considered  that  the  operation  of  their 
bilateral  pacts  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Yugoslavia  might  be  subject  to  a  veto.  Hence  a  new  article  was 
inserted  in  the  Charter  asserting  the  right  of  individual  or  collective 

1  In  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  Conference the^  British  Delegation  described  this 
concentration  on  a  single  question  as  'a  blessing  in  disguise.' 

2  i.e.  the  second  stage  in  dealing  with  a  dispute.  The  first  stage  was  the  hearing  and 
discussion  of  the  facts,  and  the  third  stage  action  for  the  enforcement  of  a  decision. 
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self-defence  in  the  event  of  an  attack  against  a  member  State  until  the 
Council  had  'taken  the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security. 


The  most  serious  crisis  over  the  interpretation  of  the  Yalta  formula 
came  with  the  Russian  insistence  that  a  Great  Power  should  have  the 
right  to  veto  discussion  by  the  Council  of  a  dispute  to  which  it  was 
not  itself  a  party.  The  Russians  argued  that  the  decision  to  discuss  a 
question  was  not  a  mere  procedural  matter,  but  one  of  great  political 
importance  since  it  might  lead  to  a  chain  of  events  ending  in  the 
imposition  of  sanctions.  The  four  other  Great  Powers  opposed  this 
view.  Mr.  Stettinius  said  plainly  on  June  2  that  the  United  States 
Government  would  not  sign  a  Charter  which  included  this  proposal. 
The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  the  only  way  of  preventing  a  com 
plete  breakdown  of  the  Conference  over  the  matter  was  by  personal 
appeals  from  the  Prime  Minister  and  President  Truman  to  Stalin. 
The  dispute  was  settled  directly,  however,  through  Mr.  Hopkins  who 
was  already  in  Moscow.  He  spoke  to  Stalin  on  June  6  about  it.  Stalin 
(who  had,  apparently,  not  understood  the  difficulty)  accepted  the 
American  view. 

The  five-Power  'consultations'  over  trusteeship  suggested  at  Yalta 
did  not  take  place.  British  representatives  who  went  to  Washington 
to  discuss  the  matter  in  April  were  unable  to  make  any  progress  owing 
to  President  Roosevelt's  death.  They  were  told  that  the  President  had 
not  given  any  ruling  on  the  differences  of  view  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  Service  Departments.  Hence  the  United  States 
Delegation  did  not  submit  their  proposals  to  the  five  Powers  until  the 
opening  of  the  Conference.  These  proposals  were  based  on  American 
requirements  in  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  Americans  suggested  two 
categories  of  mandated  territory.  The  first  category  consisted  of  terri 
tories  designed  as  strategic  areas;  in  these  areas  the  functions  of  the 
World  Organisation,  including  the  approval  and  amendment  of  the 
trusteeship  arrangements,  would  be  exercised  by  the  Security  Council. 
All  other  areas  were  in  the  second  category;  the  functions  of  the 
Organisation  with  regard  to  them  were  to  be  exercised  by  the  Assembly 
working  through  a  Trusteeship  Council.  It  was  thus  likely  that  all  the 
territories  in  which  the  United  States  Government  were  interested 
would  fall  into  the  first  category,  while  the  British  Government  would 
find  it  difficult  in  many  important  cases  to  establish  their  claim  for 
the  inclusion  of  territory  in  this  category  without  clearly  indicating  a 
potential  enemy. 

The  Foreign  Office  suggested  that  the  British  Delegation  should 
point  out  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  terri 
tories  which  should  and  should  not  fall  into  the  first  category;  that 
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the  strategic  importance  of  territories  was  liable  to  change,  and  that 
the  transfer  of  an  area  from  the  second  to  the  first  category  might 
provoke  international  suspicion,  and  that,  while  the  territories  which 
the  Americans  wished  to  acquire  were  small  islands,  the  territories 
under  British  control  included  large  and  populous  countries  which 
could  not  easily  be  divided  administratively  into  strategic  and  non- 
strategic  areas. 

The  arrangements  made  at  San  Francisco,  however,  were  not  un 
satisfactory  from  the  British  point  of  view.  The  Americans  insisted 
upon  maintaining  the  category  of  strategic  areas  not  subject  to  super 
vision  by  the  Assembly  and  Trusteeship  Council,  but  British  defence 
interests  were  safeguarded  by  a  clause  allowing  a  State  administering 
'trust  territory'  to  ensure  that  the  territory  played  its  part  in  the  main 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  It  would  therefore  be 
possible  to  take  all  necessary  defence  measures  without  designating 
the  territory  as  a  strategic  area.  These  measures  would  also  be  outside 
the  supervision  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.* 


xThe  Russians  and  Chinese  wished  to  insert  in  the  Charter  a  statement  that  the 
ultimate  objective  for  'trust  territories'  and  colonies  generally  was  independence.  With 
American  and  French  support  the  British  Delegation  obtained  a  more  limited  statement 
that  the  objective  was  *to  develop  self-government  in  forms  appropriate  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  each  territory.*  The  Russian  Delegation  also  proposed  that  the  Trustee 
ship  Council  should  be  authorised  to  'control  the  fulfilment  of  their  instructions  and 
recommendations  by  sending  their  representatives  and  inspectors  to  the  *trust  territories.* 
The  British  Delegation  secured  the  rejection  of  this  clause  which  would  have  allowed 
unlimited  and  irresponsible  interference  in  administration. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

The  Potsdam  Conference,  July  17— August  2,  1945 

(i) 

Consideration  of  proposals  for  discussion  at  the  Potsdam  Conference:  British 
support  of  an  American  proposal  for  a  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  British 
proposals  on  procedure  for  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with  the  European  enemy 
states:  the  question  of  the  Polish  western  frontier. 

THE  British  view  of  the  tripartite  conference  to  be  held  in  Berlin 
was  that  it  would  be  at  once  a  meeting  to  settle  a  number  of 
immediate  arrangements  connected  with  the  occupation  of 
Germany  and  a  test  whether  the  Russians  were  intending  to  co 
operate  with  the  other  great  Powers  in  regulating  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  Hence  at  the  end  of  May-when  they  expected  a  date  of 
meeting  earlier  than  July  is-the  Foreign  Office  drew  up  a  list  of  the 
questions  which  had  caused  or  were  likely  to  cause  friction  with  the 
Soviet  Government.*  They  sent  this  list  on  May  29  to  the  State 
Department  in  the  hope  of  coordinating  British  policy,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  that  of  the  United  States.  The  State  Department  had 
not  replied  at  the  end  of  June.  The  Foreign  Office  then  sent  a  revised 
list  to  Lord  Halifax.  They  also  asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether 
they  should  shew  the  list  to  the  Russians,  and  whether  a  preliminary 
meeting  could  be  held  with  the  Americans.  They  did  not  expect 
that  President  Truman  would  agree  to  anything  like  the  discussions 
at  Malta  before  the  Yalta  Conference,  but  there  might  be  an  exchange 
of  views  on  an  official  level  with  a  member  or  members  of  the  State 
Department  on  their  way  through  London. 

The  Prime  Minister  commented  that  no  meetings  could  be  arranged 
with  the  Americans  before  reaching  Berlin,  and  that  he  did  not  wish 
any  suggestion  for  a  preliminary  meeting  to  come  from  the  British 
side.  On  July  4  a  Reuter  report  (confirmed  later  by  a  telegram  from 
Lord  Halifax)  announced  that  Mr.  Davies  was  coming  to  London  on 
a  new  mission.  The  Foreign  Office  did  not  regard  him  as  «the  most 
suitable  person  with  whom  to  discuss  the  agenda  of  the  conference; 
they  considered  that  we  might  suggest  that  a  representative  of  the 
State  Department  should  come  with  him.  It  was  too  late  to  make  any 
arrangement  of  this  kind,  but  Mr.  Dunn,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

1  The  Foreign  Office  also  pointed  out  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise  during  the  dis 
cussions  on  Germany  owing  to  the  absence  of  French  representatives. 
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said  that  he  expected  to  be  in  Berlin  on  July  13  and  would  be  free  to 
discuss  questions  with  the  British  Delegation  on  July  14.1  On  July  7 
the  State  Department  gave  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Washington 
their  proposals  for  discussion.2  The  most  important  of  these  proposals 
was  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  five  Foreign  Ministers— the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  U.S.S.R.,  France,  and  China-to 
deal  with  the  urgent  problem  of  peace  negotiations  and  territorial 
settlements.  This  Council  would  draw  up,  for  submission  to  the 
United  Nations,  treaties  of  peace  with  Italy,  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
and,  if  the  five  Governments  so  wished,  with  Germany  when  it  was 
'mutually  agreed  that  a  German  Government  adequate  to  the  pur 
pose  is  functioning,'  One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  proposal 
for  a  Council  of  Five  was  that  it  would  associate  France  at  once  with 
the  three  major  Powers. 

Mr.  Winant  communicated  this  proposal  formally  to  the  Foreign 
Office  on  July  8.  The  American  argument  was  that  the  experience  at 
Versailles  after  the  first  World  War  shewed  that  a  full,  formal  peace 
conference  was  not  the  procedure  suitable  for  getting  the  best  results. 
Such  a  conference  would  be  slow  and  unwieldy,  and  would  give 
occasion  for  rival  claims  and  counter-claims.  The  ratification  of  the 
resulting  documents  might  be  long  delayed.  On  the  other  hand  a 
formal  peace  conference  limited  to  the  three  or  four  principal  nations 
would  almost  certainly  be  opposed  by  the  States  not  invited  to  it.  The 
Council  might  also  consider  other  European  problems  of  an  'emer 
gency  character,9  and  for  this  purpose  invite  representatives  of  other 
States  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  matters  of  direct  interest  to 
them. 

The  Foreign  Office  thought  that  this  plan  had  great  advantages. 
They  did  not  expect  any  difficulties  about  Chinese  membership.  They 
realised  that  the  proposal  would  make  the  European  Advisory  Com 
mission  superfluous,  but  the  Commission  had  almost  finished  its  main 
work.  The  Foreign  Office  recommended  that  the  Council  should  have 
a  permanent  seat  and  secretariat  in  London,  though  it  might  meet 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  should  have  specially 
appointed  deputies,  since  they  would  have  full-time  work  which 
could  not  be  done  adequately  by  local  Ambassadors.s 

The  Foreign  Office,  before  hearing  of  the  American  proposal,  had 
already  drawn  up  a  brief  for  the  British  Delegation  on  the  procedure 
for  reaching  a  settlement  with  (i)  Germany,  (ii)  Austria,  (iii)  Italy, 
and  (iv)  the  Axis  satellites. 

1  Sir  A.  Cadogan  was  able  to  meet  the  United  States  Delegation"  in  the  afternoon  of 
July  14.  Mr.  Byrnes  was  not  present  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Byrnes  had  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  on  June  30,  1945. 

8  They  had  already  given  the  list  to  the  Russians. 

3  The  Foreign  Office  had  in  mind  the  delays  caused  by  M.  Gusev  on  the  European 
Advisory  Commission. 

N'2 
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(i)  Germany.  There  was  now  no  German  government  or  central 
administration.  The  country  was  under  Allied  occupation,  and  the 
four  Allies  had  assumed  supreme  authority  over  it  in  a  declaration 
signed  at  Berlin  on  June  5.  Hence  it  was  impossible— even  if  it  were 
desirable— to  conclude  a  treaty  of  the  Versailles  type  without  an  in 
definite  delay.  We  should  therefore  have  to  impose  our  peace  terms 
by  Allied  declarations.  We  ought  to  deal  first  with  the  most  urgent 
problems— e.g.  frontiers— without  waiting  for  the  result  of  discussions 
over  reparation,  etc.  We  should  have  to  obtain  at  some  stage  the 
assent  of  the  other  Allies  at  war  with  Germany,  possibly  at  a  general 
conference  when  the  various  declarations  might  be  brought  together 
in  a  single  document.  As  soon  as  a  German  government— or  govern 
ments—emerged,  we  should  require  them  to  notify  their  formal 
acceptance  of  the  terms  laid  down  in  our  declarations;  Allied 
recognition  of  a  German  government  or  governments  would  be 
conditional  on  such  acceptance. 

(ii)  Austria.  We  wanted  to  encourage  in  Austria  a  sense  of  independ 
ence,  and  therefore  to  re-establish  an  Austrian  administration  and 
recognise  a  representative  Austrian  government.  We  ought  not  there 
fore  to  wait  to  make  peace  until  the  settlement  of  all  the  complicated 
issues  about  nationality,  property,  etc.,  between  Austria  and  Ger 
many;  we  could  not  decide  whether  to  proceed  by  declaration  or  by 
treaty  until  we  knew  when  an  Austrian  government  would  be  recog 
nised  and  what  terms  we  should  wish  to  impose  on  it. 
(iii)  Italy.  The  brief  referred  to  the  proposals  for  a  peace  treaty 
already  before  the  War  Cabinet.*  On  these  proposals,  Italy  would 
cede  all  disputed  territories,  including  the  Italian  colonies,  to  the 
four  Powers,  who  would  later  decide  about  them.  After  the  four  Allies 
were  in  agreement  and  we  had  consulted  the  other  Allies  at  war  with 
Italy,2  we  could  draft  a  treaty,  and  possibly  hold  a  small  inter- Allied 
conference.  The  Italians  would  be  admitted  at  the  later  stage  of  the 
negotiations,  and  given  opportunities  for  comment,  but  would  be 
required  to  sign  the  treaty  without  any  major  change  in  the  terms. 
(iv)  The  Satellites.  We  had  suggested  to  the  Americans  the  desirabi 
lity  of  concluding  early  treaties  of  peace  with  Roumania,  Bulgaria 
and  Hungary,  3  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  governments  of  these 
countries  were  unrepresentative  of  popular  opinion.  The  Russians 
were  most  unlikely  to  agree  to  any  broadening  of  the  governments ; 
they  would  also  continue  to  refuse  to  operate  the  Control  Commis 
sions  on  a  genuinely  tripartite  basis,  since  on  such  a  basis  their  repre- 

1  See  above,  p.  409. 

BOn  the  British  side  the  first  stage  would  be  consultation  with  the  Dominions. 

3  The  Foreign  Office  (and  the  State  Department)  regarded  Finland  as  in  a  different 
category.  They  also  considered  that  in  Hungary  the  Communists,  although  they  had  a 
greater  influence  than  their  numbers  justified,  were  not  yet  in  complete  control. 
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sentatives  would  be  in  a  minority.  Hence  the  only  chance  of  getting 
any  real  fulfilment  of  the  Yalta  Declaration  was  to  conclude  peace 
treaties  which  would  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  the  Russian  troops  in  the  countries,  and  therefore  to  some 
relaxation  of  Russian  control.  We  could  also  withdraw  our  represen 
tatives  on  the  Control  Commissions  without  loss  of  prestige  and 
without  proclaiming  any  serious  divergence  between  the  Russians 
and  ourselves.  The  Americans,  however,  had  not  agreed  with  this 
plan ;  they  thought  that  they  might  be  able  to  persuade  the  Russians 
to  agree  to  proposals  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Control  Commis 
sions,  and  for  the  broadening  of  the  three  Governments.  The  Foreign 
Office  considered  that  the  American  plan  had  no  chance  of  success, 
but  that  we  should  let  them  try  it,  and,  if  it  failed,  bring  forward 
our  proposals  for  which  we  could  then  hope  to  get  American  support. 
After  submitting  this  brief1  the  Foreign  Office  heard  (on  the  night 
of  July  14-15)  from  Lord  Halifax  that  the  State  Department  were 
definitely  opposed  to  any  negotiations  for  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
existing  Government  of  Roumania  and  were  also  opposed,  though  to 
a  somewhat  less  extent,  to  negotiations  with  the  Governments  of 
Bulgaria  and  Hungary.  It  was  uncertain  whether  they  would  support 
our  plan  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  treaties  if  we  brought  it  forward 
after  their  proposals  had  failed.  Mr.  Eden  minuted  this  telegram: 
'They  [the  Americans]  are  right's 


In  a  note3  of  July  10  to  the  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Eden  summed  up 
the  Foreign  Office  view  of  our  assets  in  bargaining  with  Russia.  The 
list  of  'things  which  the  Russians  want  from  us  and  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  or  withhold5  included : 

(i)  Credits.  The  Russians  would  not  be  interested  in  credits  from  us  of 
a  size  we  could  afford  to  give.  They  had  asked  the  Americans  for  very 
large  credits,  and  had  been  told  that  their  proposals  would  need 
special  legislation  which  at  the  moment  was  impracticable. 
(ii)  Germany.  We  held  most  of  the  German  fleet  and  merchant  navy, 
a  substantial  part  of  German  industry  and  industrial  resources,  in 
cluding  (in  the  British  zone)  70  per  cent  of  the  German  steel  industry, 
(iii)  Italy.  The  Russians  had  claimed  one  Italian  battleship,  one 

1  The  brief  mentioned  certain  other  questions  in  south-east  Europe,  e.g.  the  Yugoslav- 
Greek  frontier,  and  the  future  of  Albania,  which  we  could  not  allow  the  Russians  to  settle 
without  our  participation. 

2  On  July  21  a  minute  on  the  brief  noted  that  opinion  in  the  British  Delegation 
was  'hardening*  against  the  'peace  proposals'  and  unlikely  to  suggest^  them.  The  writer 
considered  that  we  might  bring  forward  the  proposals  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the 
Conference.  If  concessions  obtained  from  the  Russians  had  meanwhile  proved  valueless, 
we  should  have  less  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Americans  to  support  our  view. 

8  The  note  also  referred  10  the  Russian  requests  for  access  to  the  German  archives,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Western  Allies. 
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cruiser,  eight  destroyers,  four  submarines,  and  40,000  tons  of  Italian 
merchant  shipping. 

(iv)  The  Straits.  We  had  promised  to  consider  sympathetically,  but 
were  not  committed  to  Russian  proposals  for  a  modification  of  the 
Montreux  Convention.  We  were  even  less  committed  to  proposals 
about  Russian  access  to  the  Baltic  and  a  share  in  the  control  of  the 
Kiel  Canal. 

These  bargaining  assets  were  not  likely  to  be  of  much  value  in 
getting  the  Russians  to  change  their  policy  with  regard  to  the  exten 
sion  of  Polish  territory  in  the  west.  The  Foreign  Office  had  been 
troubled  since  the  Yalta  Conference  over  Russian  permission  to  their 
puppet  Polish  Provisional  Government  to  extend  Polish  administra 
tion  up  to  the  line  of  the  western  Neisse.  The  area  handed  over  to  the 
Poles  had  been  one  of  the  main  sources  of  German  grain  supplies.  The 
Poles  were  likely  to  withhold  these  supplies,  and  also  to  refuse  to  send 
coal  from  Silesia.  The  Western  Allies  would  thus  have  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  starving  population  greatly  increased  by  refugees;  the  task 
would  be  most  severe  in  the  devastated  industrial  areas  of  the  Ruhr. 
In  the  latter  part  of  March  and  again  in  May  the  Foreign  Office 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  the  agreements 
that  the  zones  of  occupation  were  to  cover  'Germany  within  her 
frontiers  as  they  were  on  December  31,  1937,'  and  that  members  of 
the  Control  Council  would  jointly  exercise  supreme  authority  on 
matters  affecting  Germany  as  a  whole.  The  Russian  assurances  were 
unsatisfactory.  The  Foreign  Office  therefore  thought  that  we  should 
have  to  raise  the  matter  at  Potsdam.  The  Poles  and  Russians  had  now 
committed  themselves  to  the  Oder-western  Neisse  line,  and  the  Soviet 
Government  were  disregarding  the  four-Power  agreement  which  de 
fined  the  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  Control  Council.  If  we  did 
not  resist  these  actions  now,  we  should  get  more  demands  from  the 
Russians.  We  ought  therefore  to  say  clearly  that  we  could  not  accept 
the  right  of  the  Russians  to  place  part  of  their  zone  outside  the 
authority  not  only  of  the  Control  Council  but  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
mander-in-Chie£  We  should  propose,  as  a  reasonable  western  frontier 
for  Poland,  Danzig  and  East  Prussia  south  and  west  of  Konigsberg, 
the  Oppeln  district  of  Silesia,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Pomerania.  If 
the  Soviet  Government  insisted  on  handing  over  parts  of  Germany  to 
Poland  without  our  consent,  we  should  have  to  be  equally  firm  about 
reducing  the  proportionate  Russian  share  of  reparations.  If  necessary, 
we  should  tell  the  Soviet  Government  that  we  would  allow  them  no 
reparation  deliveries  from  the  British  and  American  zones  unless  they 
accepted  our  requirements.! 

1  The  Foreign  Office  telegraphed  a  statement  on  these  lines  to  the  State  Department 
on  the  night  of  July  12-13. 


MAIN  QUESTIONS  AT  ISSUE  541 


The  opening  of  the  Conference  :  acceptance  of  the  American  proposal  for  a 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  failure  to  reach  agreement  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Poland  and  supplies  from  the  territory  under  Polish  administration. 

President  Truman,  who  was  elected  chairman  of  the  plenary  sessions 
at  the  Potsdam  Conference,1  introduced  the  American  proposal  for  a 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  the  first  session  on  July  1  7.  The  British 
Delegation  had  agreed  to  support  the  proposal,  and  the  Russians  had 
no  reason  to  oppose  it.  M.  Molotov  suggested  that  France  ought  not  to 
take  part  in  the  preparation  of  treaties  with  countries  with  which  she 
had  not  signed  an  armistice;  Mr.  Byrnes  answered  that  the  United 
States  Government  had  not  been  at  war  with  Finland,  but  had  views 
about  the  Finnish  treaty,  and  that  there  was  a  case  for  giving  similar 
weight  to  French  views  about  the  treaties  with  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Finland.  The  Conference  agreed  that  there  was  no 
need  to  continue  the  European  Advisory  Commission;  Mr.  Eden 
pointed  out  that  a  decision  to  abolish  it  required  the  consent  of  the 
French.  The  Conference  agreed  that  the  new  Council  should  meet  in 
London,  and  that  their  first  meeting  should  be  held  on  September  i  .2 
The  discussions  on  the  more  contentious  business  were  much  less 
satisfactory.  They  ranged  from  subject  to  subject  because  the  main 
issues  were  so  closely  connected.  The  British  and  Americans  refused 
to  consider  the  question  of  reparation  apart  from  the  immediate 
problem  of  finding  the  Germans  in  the  western  zones  sufficient  means 
to  live  without  external  assistance.  The  settlement  of  the  German- 
Polish  frontiers  was  relevant  to  these  two  questions,  since  the  food 
supplies  of  the  western  industrial  areas  were  drawn  largely  from  the 
territory  claimed  by  Poland  which  the  Russians  had  already  handed 
over  to  Polish  administration.  The  Russians  widened  the  discussion 
on  an  Italian  peace  treaty  and  the  admission  of  Italy  to  the  United 
Nations  into  a  general  proposal  for  giving  similar  treatment  to  the 
former  satellite  states  of  south-east  Europe.  This  proposal  in  turn  had 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  British  and  American  demands  for  a  loyal 
fulfilment  by  the  Russians  of  the  Declaration  on  Liberated  Europe. 

1  There  were  thirteen  plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference,  and  eleven  formal  meetings 
of  Foreign  Secretaries.  Mr.  Byrnes  called  an  informal  meeting  of  Foreign  Secretaries  on 
July  23  to  discuss  German  reparation.  Mr.  Attlee,  at  Mr.  Churchill's  invitation,  attended 
the  Conference  as  a  member  of  the  British  Delegation  in  the  period  before  the  declaration 
of  the  results  of  the  British  general  election.  After  Mr.  Eden  had  left  the  Conference,  and 
before  the  arrival  of  Mr,  Bevin  as  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  new  Administration,  Sir  A. 
Cadogan  acted  as  deputy  for  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  and  in  this  capacity  attended 
two  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Secretaries. 

8  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  *  London  had  been  the  capital  most  under  fire,  and  longest 
in  the  war.  It  had  claims  to  be  the  largest  city  in  the  world  and  one  of  the  oldest,  and, 
moreover,  it  was  more  nearly  halfway  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  than  any 
other  place  in  Europe.'  Stalin  answered  that  'this  counted  more  than  any  other  factor.' 
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The  conclusion  of  treaties  with  the  satellite  States  would  have  implied 
recognition  of  their  governments;  the  Western  Powers  wanted  to 
refuse  recognition  until  they  were  satisfied  that  the  governments  were 
freely  chosen  and  genuinely  independent.  The  Russians—  since  it  was 
now  obvious  that  they  would  not  allow  free  elections  or  genuine  inde 
pendence  in  the  countries  concerned—  attempted  a  political  counter 
attack  by  complaining  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Greece,  and  by 
allegations  that  the  Western  Allies  themselves—  and  particularly  the 
British—were  not  fulfilling  their  engagements. 

A  meeting  between  Mr.  Churchill  and  Stalin  on  the  second  evening 
of  the  Conference*  shewed  the  'offensive-defensive9  line  which  the 
Russians  intended  to  take.2  Stalin—  with  other  elections  in  his  mind- 
thought  that  the  sending  of  observers  to  Greece  during  the  elections 
would  shew  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the  Greek  people. 
He  maintained  that  Russian  policy  in  the  countries  liberated  by  the 
Red  Army  was  directed  towards  the  establishment  of  strong,  inde 
pendent,  sovereign  States.  He  did  not  want  to  'Sovietise'  these 
countries,  and  would  allow  free  elections  in  which  all  except  fascist 
parties  could  take  part.  He  protested  against  Mr.  Churchill's  com 
plaints  that,  instead  of  the  agreed  '50-50'  arrangement,  the  Russians 
had  a  99  per  cent  control  of  Yugoslavia.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
'hurt'  by  the  American  demand  for  a  change  of  government  in 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  where  'everything  was  peaceful.' 

Mr.  Churchill  introduced  the  subject  of  Poland  at  the  first  plenary 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  July  17.3  He  said  that  there  had  been  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  Polish  situation,  but  that  various 
aspects  of  the  problem  ought  to  be  discussed,  e.g.  the  holding  of  free 
elections  at  an  early  date,  the  disposal  of  the  former  Polish  Govern 
ment  in  London,  and  the  treatment  of  Poles  who  had  fought  with  the 
United  Nations  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government  and 
from  a  base  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Stalin  made  no  comment  on  the  Prime  Minister's  statement.  On 
the  following  day  he  mentioned  a  statement  on  Poland  drafted  by  the 
Soviet  Delegation  to  the  effect  that  all  the  assets  of  the  former  Govern- 
ment  should  be  transferred  to  the  Provisional  Government,  and  that 


a  summary  of  this  conversation  (which  went  on  for  five  hours),  see  ChurchiJl, 
VI,  548-51. 

2  The  Russians  misinterpreted  British  and  American  action  at  almost  every  point.  Thus 
they  complained  that  10,000  alleged  Soviet  citizens  who  were  prisoners  of  war  under 
British  control  in  Italy  were  being  organised  in  a  division  under  officers  who  had  served 
in  the  German  Army.  The  facts  were  that,  among  the  million  prisoners  of  war  recently 
taken  in  Italy,  there  were  some  10,000  men  in  the  camp  of  which  the  Russians  were 
complaining.  Most  of  them  were  Ukrainians  who  were  not  Russian  nationals;  a  number 
were  Poles  not  domiciled  within  the  1939  Russian  frontiers.  The  Russian  Mission  in 
Rome  had  full  access  to  the  camp  and  were  'sifting'  the  men;  665  wanted  to  go  back  to 
Russia,  and  would  be  allowed  to  go.  The  Russians  made  equally  ill-informed  complaints 
that  the  British  military  authorities  had  not  disarmed  400,000  Germans  in  Norway. 

m?  Fo£-»  s^amarY  of  the  discussions  on  Poland  at  the  Conference  up  to  July  25,  see 
Churchill,  VI,  563-8  1.  J     7     J* 
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the  latter  should  have  authority  over  all  Polish  armed  forces.  On 
this  last  question  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  Poles  had  fought 
with  great  bravery  and  good  discipline.  They  were  now  in  a  state  of 
grave  mental  and  moral  distress.  We  hoped  that  the  majority  would 
wish  to  return  to  Poland;  we  would  keep  in  Great  Britain  any  who 
did  not  wish  to  go  back.  Mr.  Eden  brought  forward  a  revised  draft 
of  the  Soviet  statement  at  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Secretaries  on 
July  19.  The  Russians  contested  the  wording  of  the  new  draft.  They 
objected  to  a  clause  that  the  Polish  Provisional  Government  should 
acknowledge  liability  for  credits  advanced  to  the  London  Govern 
ment.  They  were  unwilling  to  use  the  word  ^pledge'  in  regard  to 
elections ;  they  described  a  reference  to  the  freedom  of  the  press  to 
report  on  the  elections  as  a  slur  on  the  Polish  Government,  and  argued 
that  such  freedom  already  existed.  The  Soviet  Delegation  also  sub 
mitted  a  memorandum  supporting  the  Polish  claim  to  a  frontier  along 
the  line  of  the  western  Neisse  and  the  Oder  to  the  sea  west  of  Swine- 
munde  and  including  Stettin  in  Poland.  President  Truman  on  July  21 
said  that,  according  to  the  Yalta  agreement,  the  final  delimitation  of 
the  western  frontier  of  Poland  should  take  place  at  the  Peace  Con 
ference,  and  that  the  Soviet  Government  ought  not  to  have  given  a 
zone  of  administration  to  the  Poles  without  consulting  the  British  and 
United  States  Governments.  Stalin  argued  that  at  Yalta  the  three 
Heads  of  Governments  had  decided  to  ask  the  Polish  Government 
how  much  territory  they  wanted.  The  Polish  Government  had  now 
stated  their  view,  and  the  Conference  might  now  express  an  opinion 
in  sympathy  with  them,  though  the  final  settlement  would  not  take 
place  until  the  Peace  Conference.  The  Polish  administration  had  been 
admitted  because  the  Germans  had  left  the  area  with  the  retreating 
German  armies. 

President  Truman  repeated  his  view  that  the  frontier  question 
should  not  be  settled  until  the  Peace  Conference;  meanwhile  he  did 
not  object  to  the  use  of  a  Polish  administration  in  the  Soviet  zone. 
The  Prime  Minister,  however,  doubted  whether  the  frontier  could 
remain  unsettled  since  the  matter  seriously  affected  the  question  of 
food  supplies.  If  the  Polish  demands  which  the  Soviet  Government 
were  supporting  were  accepted  in  full,  Germany  would  lose  a  quarter 
of  the  arable  land  within  her  1937  frontiers,  and  some  8i  to  9  million 
Germans  would  have  to  be  moved.1  This  transfer  would  be  on  far  too 
large  a  scale.  The  British  Government  took  their  stand  on  the  general 
principle  that  the  surplus  of  food  and  fuel  from  the  area  within  the 
1937  frontiers  of  Germany  should  remain  available  to  the  whole  of 
the  German  people  within  these  frontiers.2 

"1StaliTx"maintainicd  that  all  the  Germans  had  left  the  area  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Oder.  The  Poles  themselves  admitted  that  i  to  i  i  million  Germans  still  remained,  though 
they  (the  Poles)  expected  that  these  Germans  would  be  willing  to  leave. 
*  Sec  also  below,  pp.  547~8- 
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On  July  22  Stalin  proposed  that  the  Polish  demands  should  be 
accepted.  The  Prime  Minister  repeated  the  reasons  why  the  British 
Government  could  not  agree  to  them.  Stalin  suggested  that  repre 
sentatives  of  the  Polish  Provisional  Government  might  come  to  the 
Conference  to  state  their  views.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Conference, 
therefore,  a  Polish  Delegation  including  M.  Bierut  and  M.  Miko- 
lajczyk  arrived  in  Potsdam.  They  stated  their  case— with  strong 
Russian  support  (though  the  matter  was  not  being  argued  at  the 
meeting)— to  the  Foreign  Secretaries  in  the  morning  of  July  24.  Mr. 
Byrnes  summed  up  this  case  at  a  plenary  session  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  Conference  decided  to  adjourn  the  discussion  until  a  later 
meeting.  Meanwhile  before  the  plenary  session  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Mr.  Eden  had  a  discussion  with  the  Polish  Delegation.  Mr. 
Churchill  told  them  of  the  British  doubts  whether  Poland  could 
absorb  so  much  territory,  and  the  difficulties  about  food  supplies  to 
Germany.  He  warned  the  Poles  not  to  repeat  in  the  west  their  previous 
mistake  in  the  east.  M.  Bierut  brought  forward  the  arguments  which 
he  had  used  at  the  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

Mr.  Churchill  also  appealed  to  the  Poles  to  allow  full  freedom  for 
the  Polish  political  parties  and  for  the  Allied  press  before  and  after 
the  elections.  Later  on  July  24  Mr.  Eden  had  another  talk  with  M. 
Bierut,  M.  Mikolajczyk  and  two  other  members  of  the  Delegation. 
M.  Bierut  would  not  give  way  about  the  frontier,  and  argued  that 
everything  would  be  well  about  the  elections.  He  said  that,  if  the 
great  Allies  carried  their  interest  in  Polish  affairs  to  the  extent  of 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Poles,  they  would  be  encroaching 
on  Polish  sovereignty. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Prime  Minister  saw  M.  Bierut  alone.1 
M.  Bierut  claimed  that  the  policy  of  the  Polish  Government  was  not 
towards  a  communist  or  sovietised  Poland,  but  towards  the  forms  of 
democratic  life  current  in  western  Europe.  He  suggested  that  the 
Polish  elections  would  probably  be  even  more  'democratic5  than  those 
in  Great  Britain.  The  Prime  Minister  said  again  that  the  Poles  were 
asking  for  too  much  territory;  we  had  been  ready  to  support  their 

1  Mr.  Eden  and  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  also  saw  M.  Mikolajczyk  on  the  morning  of  July  25. 
M.  Mikolajczyk  described  much  of  M.  Bierut's  talk  about  freedom  of  elections  as  'non 
sense.'  He  said  that  the  position  had  changed  for  the  worse  during  the  last  ten  days. 
M.  Bierut  had  gone  back  on  many  of  his  undertakings,  and  was  clearly  aiming  at  the 
establishment  of  a  one-party  system,  though  in  a  free  election  the  Communists  would  not 
get  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  votes.  After  Mr.  Eden  had  left  for  a  meeting  M.  Miko 
lajczyk  continued  the  conversation  with  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr.  He  said  that  Poland  would 
be  able  to  establish  her  independence  only  if  the  elections  were  held  without  delay,  and 
that  the  holding  of  the  elections  depended  on  the  fixing  of  the  frontiers  and  the  with 
drawal  of  the  Red  Army  from  Polish  territory.  He  argued  in  favour  of  the  claim  to  the 
western  Neisse  frontier.  He  said  that  Poland  could  fill  the  areas  for  which  she  asked. 
Two  out  of  the  eight  million  inhabitants  were  already  Polish;  one  million  could  be  made 
up  of  emigrant  agricultural  labourers  from  Poland;  four  million  would  consist  of  the  Polish 
population  of  the  territory  annexed  in  the  east  by  Russia.  There  was  also  a  surplus 
population  in  central  Poland. 
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claims  up  to  the  Oder  at  some  points,  but  not  along  its  whole  length. 

At  the  plenary  session  on  July  25  the  Prime  Minister  mentioned 
these  discussions  with  the  Poles.  He  said  that  the  question  of  the 
Polish  western  frontier  could  not  be  settled  without  taking  into 
account  the  large  number  of  Germans  still  in  the  disputed  area,  and 
without  reference  to  the  questions  of  reparation,  occupational  zones, 
etc.,  which  were  still  undecided.  President  Truman  agreed  with  the 
Prime  Minister.  He  said  that  he  and  Mr.  Byrnes  had  also  seen  the 
Poles,  and  that  Mr.  Byrnes  was  to  have  further  talks  with  them.  The 
best  course  was  therefore  to  postpone  a  discussion  until  the  next 
plenary  meeting.  Meanwhile,  if  Poland  were  to  become  a  fifth 
occupying  Power,  the  Polish  Government  must  be  made  properly 
responsible  for  the  area  under  their  occupation,  while  the  final  de 
limitation  of  frontiers  must  be  left  to  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  Conference  would  have  failed  if 
Poland  were  allowed  to  assume  the  position  of  a  fifth  occupying 
Power  without  any  arrangements  for  sharing  the  food  produced  in 
Germany  equally  over  the  whole  German  population,  and  if  there 
were  no  agreement  on  a  reparation  plan  or  a  definition  of  war  booty. 
The  Prime  Minister  hoped  that  a  broad  agreement  might  be  reached 
on  'this  network  of  problems  lying  at  the  very  heart  of  their  work.'  So 
far,  however,  they  had  made  no  progress  towards  such  an  agreement. 

Stalin  said  that  the  question  of  obtaining  for  the  rest  of  Germany 
supplies  of  coal  and  metals  from  the  Ruhr  was  even  more  important 
than  the  question  of  food  supplies.  The  Prime  Minister  answered  that 
supplies  from  the  Ruhr  for  the  Russian  zone  of  Germany  or  for 
Poland  would  have  to  be  bartered  against  food  from  these  areas.  He 
could  not  agree  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  the  right  to  dispose 
unconditionally  of  all  supplies  in  the  Russian  zone  and  to  the  east  of 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  share  in  the  products  from  other  zones. 
After  more  discussion  on  these  lines  the  Conference  again  adjourned 
a  decision. 

During  the  night  of  July  24-25  the  Foreign  Office  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Eden  a  telegram  of  July  23  from  Mr.  Hankey  at  Warsaw.1  Mr.  Hankey 
had  attended  meetings  of  the  Polish  National  Home  Council  on  July 
21-22  and  a  public  demonstration  on  July  22.  He  described  the 
Council  as  'not  a  people's  democratic  assembly,  but  a  voting  machine 
carefully  parked  on  them.'  The  public  demonstration  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  Communists  'with  a  carefully  arranged  claque  of  speaking 
choruses/  Mr.  Hankey's  general  conclusion  was  that  at  present  things 
were  'moving  in  the  wrong  direction.' 

In  the  afternoon  of  July  25  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden  left 
for  England.  They  resigned  on  the  following  day  after  the  declaration 

1  Mr.  R.  M,  A*  Hankey  had  been  appointed  charge*  d'affaires  with  the  Polish  Provisional 
Government.  He  arrived  in  Warsaw  on  July  14. 
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of  the  results  of  the  British  general  election.  Mr.  Attlee,  who  had  also 
returned  to  England,  arrived  back  in  Berlin  with  Mr.  Bevin,  the  new 
Foreign  Secretary,  for  a  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  in  the  late 
evening  of  July  28.  The  Polish  question  was  not  discussed  at  this 
meeting,  and  a  plenary  session  arranged  for  July  29  had  to  be  post 
poned  until  July  31  owing  to  the  illness  of  Stalin.  No  meetings  of  the 
Foreign  Secretaries  were  held  on  July  29. 


(iii) 

Failure  to  reach  agreement  in  the  Conference  over  the  questions  of  reparation 
and  the  economic  treatment  of  Germany. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Eden  left  the  Potsdam  Conference 
there  was  also  a  serious  disagreement  between  the  Russians  and  the 
western  Powers  over  the  treatment  of  Germany.  The  United  States 
Delegation  had  circulated  a  comprehensive  memorandum  containing 
(i)  the  draft  of  an  agreement  on  the  political  and  economic  principles 
which  should  govern  Allied  action  in  the  initial  period  of  control,  and 
(ii)  proposals  for  German  reparation.  The  Conference  accepted  with 
out  much  debate  the  main  principles  set  out  under  (i)  in  the  American 
draft.  In  the  text  as  approved  the  purposes  of  the  Allied  occupation 
were  described  as,  primarily,  the  complete  disarmament  and  demili 
tarisation  of  Germany,  and  the  elimination  or  control  of  all  German 
industry  which  could  be  used  for  military  production.  The  Allies  also 
wished  (i)  to  convince  the  German  people  that  they  could  not  escape 
responsibility  for  the  destruction  which  they  had  brought  upon  them 
selves,  (ii)  to  destroy  the  National  Socialist  party  and  organisation, 
and  (iii)  to  prepare  for  the  reconstruction  of  German  political  life  on 
a  democratic  basis.  The  administration  of  German  affairs  would  be 
'directed  towards  the  decentralisation  of  the  political  structure  and 
the  development  of  local  responsibility  .  .  .  For  the  time  being,  no 
central  German  government5  would  be  established.! 

1  At  the  plenary  meeting  on  July  31  the  British  Delegation  suggested  the  addition  of 
the  words,  'Notwithstanding  this,  however,  certain  essential  central  German  administra 
tive  departments,  headed  by  State  Secretaries,  shall  be  established,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  finance,  transport,  communications,  foreign  trade  and  industry.  Such  depart 
ments  will  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Control  Council.'  The  Russians  had  already  put 
forward  an  addition  on  similar  lines,  though  in  a  more  complicated  form.  The  Conference 
accepted  the  British  wording.  The  British  Delegation  also  proposed  two  additions  to  the 
statement  on  principles:  (i)  that  so  far  as  was  practicable  there  should  be  uniformity  of 
treatment  of  the  civilian  population  throughout  Germany,  (ii)  that,  subject  to  normal 
regulations,  the  nationals  of  the  Powers  represented  on  the  Control  Council  should  have 
free  circulation  in  all  zones  by  land  and  air.  The  British  and  American  representatives 
on  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  Conference  had  first  made  these  proposals  on  the 
Committee,  but  the  Soviet  representative  had  regarded  them  as  political  matters.  The 
Conference  accepted  the  first  proposal,  and  referred  the  second  to  the  Control  Commission. 
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Mr.  Byrnes  suggested  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Secretaries 
the  appointment  of  an  Economic  Committee  to  survey  the  economic 
problems  of  Germany,  and— significantly— cto  define  the  issues  on 
which  agreement  could  not  be  reached  among  members  of  the  Dele 
gation  staffs.'  Here  again  there  was  general  consent  to  most  of  the 
principles  to  be  applied  in  destroying  German  economic  capacity  for 
aggression.  The  contentious  issues,  however,  were  those  affecting 
German  reparation,  and  the  immediate  question  of  supplies.  The 
British  and  American  representatives  proposed  that  each  of  the  zones 
of  occupation,  including  the  greater  Berlin  area,  should  draw  its 
supplies  from  the  regions  of  Germany  which  had  provided  them  before 
the  war.  The  Conference  had  already  agreed  that  'Germany'  meant 
the  Germany  of  1937,  though  Stalin  asked  for  the  deduction  of  the 
territories  lost  in  1945. 

The  Russians  refused  to  accept  the  Anglo-American  proposal  until 
the  Conference  had  decided  upon  the  frontiers  of  Germany;  in  other 
words  they  wanted  to  exclude  the  area  which  they  had  handed  over 
to  Polish  administration.  They  also  maintained  their  previous  refusal 
to  agree  that  "the  necessary  means  must  be  provided  for  the  payment 
of  imports  approved  by  the  Governments  concerned  before  reparation 
deliveries  are  made  from  current  production  or  stock.9 

At  a  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  July  22  M. 
Molotov  tried  to  qualify  the  proposal  that  during  the  period  of 
occupation  Germany  should  be  treated  as  an  economic  unit.  He 
offered  later  to  withdraw  his  opposition  if  the  British  and  Americans 
would  agree  to  withdraw  their  demand  about  the  provision  of 
supplies.  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Byrnes  refused  this  'bargain.'  M. 
Molotov  also  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  clause  on  priorities, 
a  new  formula  which  would  allow  any  deficiency  in  German 
production  to  be  divided  in  such  a  way  as  to  fall  equally  on  exports 
and  reparation  deliveries.  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Byrnes  pointed  out 
that  this  plan  would  merely  put  on  one  or  more  of  the  Powers 
the  burden  of  supplying  a  part  of  the  'necessary  imports'  of 
Germany  without  payment.  The  Soviet  Delegation  also  submitted 
to  the  Conference  on  July  23  two  memoranda  on  reparation. 
The  first  repeated  the  proposals  made  by  the  Russians  at  Yalta, 
and  the  second  suggested  that,  until  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
reparation  agency,  removals  in  kind  should  be  based  upon  the  urgency 
of  need  of  nations  which  had  suffered  from  German  action. 

In  the  afternoon  of  July  23,  at  Mr.  Byrnes'  suggestion,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  met  informally  to  discuss  their  differences  over  reparation 
and  supplies.  Mr.  Byrnes  asked  M.  Molotov  about  the  removals 
which  were  already  taking  place  in  the  Russian  zone.  M.  Molotov 
said  that  perhaps  about  300  million  dollars  worth  had  already  been 
removed;  the  Russians  would  now  reduce  their  total  claim  from 
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10000  to  9000  million  dollars.  Mr.  Byrnes,  with  the  agreement  of  Mr, 
Eden,  protested  that  the  Russians  were  proposing  to  give  Poland 
20  per  cent  of  the  amount  considered  at  Yalta  as  available  for  general 
reparations.*  He  said  that  the  figure  of  9000  million  dollars  was 
meaningless.  This  figure  had  been  taken  at  Yalta  only  as  a  basis  of 
discussion ;  since  that  time  the  Allied  armies  had  moved  into  Germany, 
and  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  had  been 
destroyed  in  air  bombardment.  M.  Molotov  then  reduced  his  figure 
to  a  possible  8000  million  dollars.  Mr.  Byrnes  made  a  new  suggestion 
that  the  Russians  should  collect  their  reparation  from  their  own 
zone;  the  British,  French  and  Americans  should  also  do  so  from  their 
respective  zones,  and  undertake  to  pay  out  of  the  amount  collected 
the  claims  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  other  United 
Nations.  M.  Molotov  said  that  the  Russians  could  not  agree  to  this 
plan  unless  they  received  about  2000  or  3000  million  dollars'  worth 
of  machinery  from  the  Ruhr.  Mr.  Eden  asked  what  the  Russians 
would  do  to  make  good  the  supplies  of  food  and  coal  formerly  supplied 
from  the  areas  allocated  to  Poland.  M.  Molotov  said  that  the  question 
must  be  discussed. 

At  another  meeting  on  July  27  Mr.  Byrnes,  M.  Molotov  and  Sir  A. 
Cadogan  went  over  the  argument  again.  M.  Molotov  said  that  the 
United  States  Government  seemed  to  have  gone  back  on  their  assump 
tion  of  a  figure  of  20,000  million  dollars  for  reparation.  Mr.  Byrnes 
repeated  that  this  figure  had  been  taken  only  as  a  basis  of  discussion, 
and  no  longer  applied,  and  that  the  Russians  had  already  seized  a 
great  deal  of  the  plant  and  equipment  from  which  reparation  could 
be  paid;  for  example,  they  had  stripped  almost  all  the  machinery 
from  the  International  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  and  four 
other  plants  in  Berlin. 


Note  to  section  (iii) 

Russian  claims  with  regard  to  the  German  navy  and  merchant  fleet. 

In  addition  to  their  reparation  demands,  the  Soviet  Government  also 
asked  for  a  third  of  the  German  navy  and  merchant  fleet.  Mr.  Churchill 
pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  German  war  fleet  that  the  question  of 
Allied  losses  was  relevant  to  a  fair  division,  and  that  Great  Britain  had  lost 
some  ten  capital  ships,  twenty  cruisers,  and  hundreds  of  small  craft.  Mr. 
Churchill  proposed  that  most  of  the  German  U-boats  should  be  destroyed, 
and  that  the  German  merchant  fleet  should  be  used  for  the  war  against 
Japan  and  then  divided  into  four  parts,  one  of  which  would  go  to  the 
nations,  e.g.  Norway,  not  represented  at  the  Potsdam  Conference. 

1  The  United  States  Delegation  estimated  that  the  territory  under  Polish  administration 
contained  20  per  cent  of  the  national  wealth  of  Germany. 
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The  subject  was  not  discussed  again  until  August  r.  Meanwhile  on 
July  30  the  British  and  Russian  Delegations  had  submitted  memoranda  on 
the  subject.  The  Russian,  memorandum  repeated  the  claim  to  a  third  of 
the  war  and  merchant  fleets,  and  did  not  refer  to  the  use  of  the  merchant 
fleet  against  Japan.  The  British  memorandum  suggested  that  a  share  in  the 
war  fleet  should  be  given  to  France,  and  otherwise  repeated  Mr.  Churchill's 
proposals,  with  the  addition  that  account  should  be  taken  of  the  'satellite' 
shipping  which  had  passed  under  Russian  control.  (Mr.  Churchill  had 
already  raised  this  latter  question.  The  British  estimate  was  that  the 
Russians  had  secured  400,000  tons  of  Finnish  shipping  alone.  Stalin 
claimed  that  they  had  not  taken  a  single  Finnish  ship.) 

The  Americans  and  Russians  would  not  give  France  any  of  the  German 
war  fleet,  or  allocate  a  quarter  of  the  merchant  fleet  to  other  Allied  States. 
The  Russians  also  opposed  British  proposals— supported  by  the  Americans 
— to  allow  the  Germans  to  retain  inland  and  coastal  shipping  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  a  basic  German  peace  economy.  Finally  M.  Molotov  agreed 
to  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Bevin  for  a  threefold  division  on  the  understanding 
that  the  British  and  United  States  Governments  would  give  a  fair  pro 
portion  of  their  share  of  merchant  shipping  to  France  and  other  Allied 
countries  (including  Yugoslavia)  and  Russia  would  give  a  share  to  Poland. 


(iv) 

American  proposal  for  the  admission  of  Italy  to  the  United  Nations:  Russian 
proposal  for  the  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  'satellite'  governments:  British 
and  American  refusal  of  the  Russian  proposal:  acceptance  of  Mr.  Byrnes9 
'compromise*  suggestion. 

The  third  main  subject  of  discussion— and  of  disagreement— at  the 
Potsdam  Conference  covered,  broadly,  the  affairs  of  south-east 
Europe.  The  Russians  wanted  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  puppet 
governments  which  they  had  established  in  the  satellite  States;  the 
western  Powers,  on  the  other  hand,  made  another  attempt  to  bring 
about  the  implementation  of  the  Yalta  Declaration  on  Liberated 
Europe.  The  main  issue  was  the  holding  of  free  elections  in  these 
countries.  The  western  Powers  knew  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
getting  free  elections  unless  British  and  American  observers  were 
present  to  supervise  them,  and  western  press  correspondents  were 
allowed  to  report  what  was  happening  in  the  countries  concerned. 

The  Russians,  however,  made  an  attempt  to  'short  circuit'  the 
whole  discussion,  and  to  evade  the  western  demands,  by  using  the 
American  proposals  for  the  admission  of  Italy  to  membership  of  the 
United  Nations  Organisation  as  an  occasion  for  making  similar 
demands  on  behalf  of  the  satellites.  The  acceptance  of  these  demands 
by  the  western  Powers  would  have  implied  a  recognition  of  the 
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governments  concerned,  and  such  recognition  in  turn  would  have 
been  an  acknowledgment  that,  under  the  control  of  their  Russian 
masters,  they  were  already  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Yalta 
Declaration. 


The  American  proposals  with  regard  to  Italy  were  in  themselves  dis 
concerting  to  the  Foreign  Office.  The  British  and  United  States 
Governments  were  agreed  on  raising  the  question  of  an  Italian  peace 
treaty  at  the  Conference.  On  July  15  the  Foreign  Office  were  told, 
unexpectedly,  that  in  view  of  the  Italian  decision  to  declare  war  on 
Japan,  the  State  Department  intended  to  announce  on  July  1 7  that 
they  would  recommend  the  admission  of  Italy  to  the  World  Security 
Organisation.  They  asked  whether  the  British  Government  would 
support  this  announcement. 

The  Foreign  Office  regarded  the  American  proposal  as  another 
instance  of  a  unilateral  decision  taken  on  Italy  by  the  Americans 
without  allowing  the  British  Government  a  chance  of  stating  the  case 
on  the  other  side.  They  pointed  out  to  the  United  States  Embassy 
that  the  Italian  intention  to  declare  war  on  Japan  had  been  known 
for  several  weeks,  and  that  we  should  not  be  required,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  to  give  an  immedi 
ate  answer  to  such  an  important  question  as  the  admission  of  Italy  to 
the  United  Nations.1  The  American  proposals  implied  a  peace  treaty 
with  Italy,  but  we  ought  not  to  make  any  more  concessions  or  promises 
to  Italy  about  her  future  status  until  we  were  agreed  upon  the  com 
plete  treaty.  We  wanted  to  conclude  this  treaty  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  regarded  it  as  important  that  any  statement  to  this  effect  should 
be  tripartite. 

Mr.  Byrnes  agreed  to  telegraph  to  Washington  to  get  the  announce 
ment  postponed.  Nevertheless  at  the  first  plenary  session  of  the  Con 
ference  on  July  17  President  Truman  proposed  the  admission  of  Italy 
to  association  with  the  United  Nations  on  the  grounds  that  she  had 
declared  war  against  Japan.  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  the  matter 
required  careful  consideration,  and  that  the  British  people  could  not 
forget  the  conduct  of  Italy  in  declaring  war  on  the  British  Common 
wealth  at  the  hour  of  its  greatest  danger. 

The  United  States  Delegation  circulated  a  memorandum  to  the 
Conference  summarising  their  view  that  the  anomalous  status  of  Italy 
as  a  'co-belligerent  and  unconditionally  surrendered  enemy'  was 
hampering  the  efforts  of  the  Allies  and  of  the  Italians  themselves  to 
improve  the  economic  and  political  situation  of  the  country.  Since 
the  negotiation  of  a  peace  treaty  would  take  at  least  several  months, 

1  The  Foreign  Office  said  plainly  that  'in  view  of  all  we  had  had  to  put  up  with  from 
Italy  during  the  war,'  we  were  entitled  to  more  consideration. 
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the  United  States  Government  recommended  that  the  short  terms  of 
surrender,  and  the  numerous  obsolete  clauses  of  the  long  terms 
should  be  replaced  by  certain  undertakings  on  the  part  of  the  Italian 
Government. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Secretaries  on  July  18  Mr.  Byrnes 
proposed  an  immediate  discussion  of  the  proposal  to  admit  Italy  to 
the  United  Nations.  M.  Molotov  asked  for  delay.  Mr.  Byrnes  there 
fore  did  not  raise  the  question  again  until  July  20.  He  then  suggested 
that  in  an  announcement  about  Italy  the  three  Powers  might  also  say 
that  they  did  not  favour  the  admission  of  Spain  as  long  as  she  re 
mained  under  the  control  of  the  Franco  regime.1  Mr.  Eden  thought 
that  the  announcement  might  include  a  reference  to  other  neutral 
countries,  e.g.  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Portugal.  He  did  not  think 
that  we  should  give  a  promise  that  certain  named  States  would  be 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations.  The  Great  Powers  should  merely 
declare  themselves  in  favour  of  the  eventual  admission  of  Italy  and  of 
States  which  had  been  neutral  in  the  war  against  Germany,  with  a 
provision  that  Spain  would  be  ineligible  as  long  as  she  remained 
under  the  existing  regime.  The  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty,  however, 
must  precede  admission  in  the  case  of  all  countries— including  Italy— 
which  had  been  at  war  with  the  United  Nations.  The  Foreign 
Ministers  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  statement  on  the  lines  of 
the  discussion.  The  Conference  discussed  the  American  proposals 
about  Italy  at  a  plenary  session  on  July  20.  Stalin  then  said  that  the 
position  of  Roumania,  Finland,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  should  also 
be  considered.  President  Truman  explained  that  he  had  mentioned 
Italy  because  she  had  surrendered  first,  and  the  terms  imposed  on  her 
were  harder  and  more  binding  than  those  imposed  on  the  other 
States ;  he  agreed,  however,  that  the  Foreign  Secretaries  might  con 
sider  the  position  of  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Churchill  said  again  that,  although  the  British  Commonwealth 
had  suffered  most  from  Italian  aggression,  we  did  not  oppose  the 
suggestion  for  preparing  a  peace  treaty  with  Italy,  but  the  work  of 
preparation  might  take  several  months,  and  might  not  be  completed 
very  long  before  the  opening  of  a  general  Peace  Conference.  The 
existing  Italian  Government  had  no  democratic  foundations,  since  it 
was  not  based  on  free  elections.  Until  those  elections  had  been  held 
we  should  not  come  to  final  conclusions  with  the  Italians.  Mr. 
Churchill  did  not  agree  with  the  American  plan  to  replace  the  Instru 
ment  of  Surrender  by  undertakings  on  the  part  of  the  Italian 
Government.  The  electorate  might  repudiate  this  government,  which 
represented  the  parties  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  we  might  have  lost 

1  For  the  discussion  of  a  Russian  proposal  that  the  three  Powers  should  recommend 
the  United  Nations  to  break  off  relations  with  General  Franco's  Government,  see  above, 
pp.  372-3. 
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our  power  under  the  Instrument  of  Surrender  and  be  unable  to 
secure  our  requirements  from  Italy  otherwise  than  by  the  exercise 
of  force  which  we  wished  to  avoid.  The  undertakings  listed  by  the 
United  States  did  not  cover  vital  questions  such  as  the  future  of  the 
Italian  fleet  and  colonies  and  the  payment  of  reparation.  Moreover 
the  Instrument  of  Surrender  had  been  signed  by  other  nations— in 
cluding  the  Dominions— who  had  suffered  great  losses  at  the  hands  of 
the  Italians.  We  ought  not  to  go  beyond  an  assent  in  principle  to  the 
preparation  of  a  peace  treaty,  and  a  request  to  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  to  give  priority  to  the  matter.  Mr.  Churchill  also  referred 
to  the  countries  mentioned  by  Stalin.  He  said  that  Bulgaria  had  no 
claim  on  British  support;  she  was  still  armed,  and  no  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  her  to  pay  reparation. 

Stalin  then  said  that  we  wanted  to  separate  the  satellite  States  from 
Germany,  and  that  all  questions  of  complaint  or  revenge  should  be 
subordinate  to  this  consideration.  The  spirit  of  revenge  or  redress 
for  injuries  was  a  very  bad  adviser  in  politics.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
teach  his  colleagues  in  this  matter,  but  'in  politics  one  should  be 
guided  by  the  calculation  of  forces.'*  The  practical  question  was 
whether  we  wanted  Italy  and  the  other  satellites  on  the  side  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Conference  agreed  to  submit  to  the  Foreign 
Secretaries  the  question  of  interim  arrangements  pending  the  con 
clusion  of  peace  treaties  with  Italy  and  the  other  satellite  States.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Secretaries  on  July  2 1  Mr.  Byrnes  presented 
two  memoranda  dealing  with  the  position  of  Italy  and  of  the  satellite 
States.  The  memorandum  on  the  latter  stated  that  the  objectives  of 
the  three  Great  Powers  were  the  early  achievement  of  the  political 
independence  and  economic  recovery  of  the  countries  in  question  and 
the  exercise  of  their  right  to  choose  their  own  forms  of  government. 
The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  should  therefore  undertake  the 
preparation  of  peace  treaties  with  the  four  countries  and  the  three 
Governments  should  make  csuch  public  declarations  on  matters  of 
joint  concern  to  those  countries  as  may  be  appropriate/  Meanwhile 
they  would  take  steps  through  the  Control  Commissions  for  the  pro 
gressive  transfer  of  responsibility  to  the  Governments  concerned.  M. 
Molotov  objected  to  treating  Italy  more  favourably  than  the  other 
satellites;  he  repeated  the  Russian  view  that  the  British  and  United 
States  Governments  ought  to  recognise  the  existing  governments  of 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary.  Later  at  a  plenary  meeting  on 
July  21  Stalin  again  stated  this  Russian  view.  The  Prime  Minister 
and  President  Truman  once  more  refused  the  proposal.  Stalin  then 


1  Mr.  Truman  agreed  with  these  remarks  that  peace  could  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
revenge.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  also  agreed  with  them,  and  that  it  gave  him 
great  pleasure  to  hear  'these  sentiments  expressed  with  such  solemnity  and  authority.' 
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said  that  he  was  unwilling  to  discuss  policy  either  towards  Italy  or 
towards  the  satellites.* 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  statement  about  the  admission 
of  neutrals  to  the  United  Nations  also  failed  to  reach  agreement.  The 
Foreign  Secretaries  therefore  considered  the  question  again  on  the 
morning  of  July  24.  M.  Molotov,  however,  opposed  any  draft  which 
did  not  include  a  reference  to  the  four  satellite  countries.  Mr.  Eden 
and  Mr.  Byrnes  repeated  that  the  British  and  United  States  Govern 
ments  would  not  recognise  the  satellite  governments— and  especially 
those  of  Roumania  and  Bulgaria— because  they  were  not  sufficiently 
representative.  In  view  of  this  continued  disagreement  the  question 
went  back  to  the  plenary  meetings.  At  the  plenary  meeting  on  July  24 
Mr.  Churchill  spoke  even  more  strongly  than  Mr.  Eden  about  the 
governments  of  Roumania  and  Bulgaria^  and  contrasted  the  position 
in  the  satellite  States  unfavourably  with  that  of  Italy.  The  Russians 
would  not  change  their  refusal  to  accept  any  declaration  which  did 
not  mention  the  possibility  of  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  four  satel 
lites.  Stalin  described  the  distinction  between  Italy  and  the  satellites 
as  'artificial' ;  he  said  that  the  satellites  were  'being  treated  as  lepers' 
and  that  in  this  treatment  he  saw  ean  intention  to  discredit  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Soviet  army.'  Finally  Mr.  Truman,  after  holding  out 
for  some  time,  said  that  he  would  accept  a  compromise  formula  pro 
posed  by  the  Russians  that  the  three  Governments  agreed  cto  consider, 
each  separately,  in  the  immediate  future,  the  question  of  the  estab 
lishing  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Finland,  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Hungary.'  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  this  formula  would  merely  be 
covering  over  a  real  difference  of  view,  since  Great  Britain  was  not 
considering  a  speedy  recognition  of  the  four  governments. 

*  Two  other  questions  were  discussed  in  regard  to  Italy,  (i)  The  Soviet  Government 
raised  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Italian  colonies.  Mr.  Churchill  said  plainly  that 
we  had  conquered  them,  but  made  no  territorial  claims — Tor  us  there  was  no  Konigsberg, 
no  Baltic  States,  nothing.'  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  we  had  considered  whether  any  of  the 
colonies  would  be  suitable  for  Jewish  settlement,  but  the  Jews  had  not  favoured  the 
suggestion.  He  asked  whether  the  Russians  wanted  any  of  the  colonies.  With  Mr.  Truman's 
support,  Stalin  proposed  that  the  question  of  the  colonies  should  be  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Secretaries.  At  their  meeting  on  July  23  Mr.  Eden  repeated  that  the  British  view 
was  only  that  Italy  had  no  right  to  recover  any  of  her  colonies.  The  Peace  Conference 
would  decide  in  fact  whether  any  of  the  colonies  should  be  restored  to  her,  and  what 
form  of  trusteeship  should  be  applied  to  those  not  restored  to  Italy.  Mr.  Byrnes  supported 
this  view,  M,  Molotov  withdrew  his  request  for  immediate  discussion,  and  said  that  the 
Soviet  Government  would  raise  the  matter  at  the  Council  of  Foreign  Secretaries,  (ii)  The 
Soviet  Government  also  asked  whether  Italy  was  to  pay  reparation.  They  suggested 
deliveries  equivalent  to  600  million  dollars.  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Byrnes  doubted  whether 
Italy  could,  in  fact,  pay  anything.  The  British  and  United  States  Governments  had 
already  advanced  more  than  500  million  dollars  in  supplies  to  Italy,  and  the  first  charge 
on  Italian  exports  must  be  the  repayment  of  these  advances.  Mr.  Bevin,  later,  took  a 
similar  view.  M,  Molotov  did  not  agree.  Nothing  further  was  said  about  the  matter  at 
the  Conference. 

*  In  speaking  of  the  restrictions  put  on  the  British  Missions  in  the  two  countries,  Mr. 
Churchill  repeated,  in  a  slightly  different  form,  his  earlier  reference  to  an  'iron  curtain.1 
(See  above,  p.  520,  note  a.) 

Oz 
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Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden  had  left  Berlin,  and  Mr.  Attlee  and 
Mr.  Bevin  had  not  arrived  when  Sir  A.  Cadogan  on  July  27  suggested 
to  the  Foreign  Secretaries  a  new  formula  that  'the  conclusion  of  peace 
treaties  with  responsible1  democratic  Governments  in  these  (i.e.  the 
satellite)  States  will  enable  the  three  Governments  to  establish 
normal  diplomatic  relations  with  them  and  to  support  their  applica 
tion  for  admission  to  the  United  Nations.'  Mr.  Byrnes  then  said  that 
President  Truman  had  not  expected  opposition  to  his  proposal  that 
the  Conference  should  support  the  Italian  application  for  admission 
to  the  United  Nations;  he  now  thought  it  better  to  withdraw  this 
proposal,  since  the  Russians  would  not  support  it  without  a  reference 
to  the  satellite  States.  M.  Molotov,  however,  wanted  to  continue  the 
attempt  to  get  an  agreed  statement.  At  the  plenary  meeting  on  July  28 
Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Bevin  maintained  the  previous  British  attitude; 
they  refused  any  form  of  words  implying  recognition  in  the  near 
future.  Mr.  Byrnes,  with  Mr.  Bevin5 s  support,  proposed  the  with 
drawal  of  the  project  for  a  declaration  about  the  admission  of  neutral 
and  ex-enemy  States  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  however,  changed  his  mind.  He  decided  to  suggest  a 
new  formula  as  part  of  his  general  compromise  proposals.2  He  told 
Sir  A.  Cadogan  of  his  formula,  and  the  British  Delegation  at  their 
meeting  on  the  morning  of  July  29  decided  to  accept  it,  though  they 
thought  that  at  first  it  would  seem  discouraging  to  the  genuinely 
democratic  parties  in  the  countries  concerned.  On  the  other  hand  the 
formula  did  not  bind  us  to  recognition  unless  we  were  satisfied  that 
responsible  democratic  governments  had  been  established;  we  could 
also  say  that  we  were  free  to  announce  that  we  had  accepted  the 
declaration  in  the  expectation  that  better  facilities  would  be  granted 
in  the  countries  concerned  to  the  press  and  for  the  expression  of  public 
opinion.  The  new  formula,  as  accepted  at  the  plenary  session  on 
July  31,  ran  as  follows:  'the  three  Governments  agree  to  examine, 
each  separately,  in  the  near  future,  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  then 
prevailing,  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Bulgaria, 
Finland,  Hungary,  and  Roumania,  to  the  extent  possible  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  peace  treaties  with  those  countries.'3 

The  Soviet  Delegation  agreed  to  a  statement  that  priority  should 
be  given  to  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Italy,  and  that  the 
three  Governments  could  then  support  an  Italian  application  for 
membership  of  the  United  Nations.  The  three  Governments  an 
nounced  that  they  had  also  asked  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to 

1  This  word,  at  the  Soviet  request,  was  later  changed  to  'recognised.1 

2  See  below,  section  (vi)  of  this  chapter. 

3  The  formula  included  a  statement  that  the  three  Governments  had  no  doubt  that 
representatives  of  the  Allied  press  would  now  have  full  freedom  to  report  developments 
in  the  countries  concerned. 
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prepare  peace  treaties  with  the  four  satellite  States,  and  that,  after 
the  conclusion  of  these  treaties  with  'recognised  democratic  govern 
ments'  in  these  States,  they  would  be  able  to  support  the  applications 
of  the  States  for  membership  of  the  United  Nations.  Then  followed 
the  agreed  Compromise'  statement  about  the  'examination'  of  the 
possibility  of  earlier  recognition  of  the  governments.  Finally— with  a 
reservation  about  Spain— the  three  Governments  announced  their 
willingness  to  support  applications  from  neutral  States  qualified  for 
admission  under  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 


(v) 

Anglo-American  attempts  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  Yalta  Declaration  on 
Liberated  Europe:  Russian  refusal  to  agree  to  the  supervision  of  elections: 
Russian  allegations  against  Greece:  President  Truman's  refusal  to  discuss  the 
implementation  of  the  Tito-Subasic  agreement. 

The  Western  Powers,  while  they  had  been  resisting  the  Russian 
attempts  to  secure  recognition  of  their  puppet  governments  in  the 
satellite  States,  had  also  been  making  a  direct  attempt  to  bring  about 
the  implementation  by  the  three  Governments  of  the  terms  of  the 
Yalta  Declaration.  The  United  States  Delegation  carried  out  their 
intentions^  in  this  matter  by  submitting  a  memorandum,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Conference,  pointing  out  that  the  obligations  assumed 
under  the  Yalta  Declaration  had  not  been  carried  out,  and  proposing 
that,  in  order  to  fulfil  these  obligations,  the  three  Governments  should 
agree  on  the  immediate  reorganisation  of  the  governments  of  Rou- 
mania  and  Bulgaria  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Declaration,2 
and  that  they  should  work  out  procedures  for  such  reorganisation, 
and  for  assisting  interim  governments  in  the  holding  of  elections.  This 
assistance  was  required  at  once  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  would  be 
required  in  Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  and  possibly  elsewhere. 

The  Soviet  Government  replied  to  this  memorandum  that  due 
order  and  legal  power  already  existed  in  Roumania  and  Bulgaria; 
that  the  governments  in  question  were  trusted  by  the  population,  and 
were  fulfilling  their  obligations,  whereas  in  Greece  there  was  no 
proper  order  or  respect  for  law,  and  terrorism  raged  against  the 
'democratic  elements  which  have  borne  the  principal  burden  of  the 
fight  against  German  invaders.'  The  Greeks  were  also  threatening 

1  See  above,  p.  539. 

*  i.e.  the  three  Governments  *will  jointly  assist  the  people  in  any  European  liberated 
State  or  former  Axis  satellite  State  in  Europe  ...  to  form  interim  governmental  authorities 
broadly  representative  of  all  democratic  elements  and  pledged  to  the  earliest  possible 
establishment  through  free  elections  of  governments  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people.* 
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Albania  and  Bulgaria  with  military  action.  The  Soviet  Government 
therefore  proposed  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  Allies  and  Roumania,  Bulgaria3  Hungary,  and  Finland,  and  a 
recommendation  to  the  Regent  of  Greece  to  take  immediate  measures 
towards  the  re-establishment  of  a  democratic  government. 

The  Foreign  Office  described  the  Russian  memorandum  as  'aston 
ishing.'  We  could  not  accept  the  statement  that  6due  order'  existed  in 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  and  that  the  governments  of  these  countries 
were  'trusted  by  the  population.5  We  had  information  about  the 
terrorist  activities  of  the  communist-controlled  secret  police  and 
militia  in  the  two  countries,  and  especially  in  Bulgaria.  According  to 
reports  which  we  believed  to  be  approximately  accurate,  some  40- 
50,000  people  had  been  murdered  by  the  militia  in  the  past  six 
months,  and  2000  others  executed  after  trials  as  cwar  criminals.'  The 
'offence'  of  these  people  was  not  collaboration  with  the  Germans,  but 
opposition  to  the  present  government.  The  Russian  assertion  that  the 
two  governments  were  carrying  out  their  obligations  was  equally  un 
true.  The  Bulgarian  Government  were  not  making  their  reparation 
deliveries  to  Greece,  and,  instead  of  demobilising  their  army,  as  they 
were  required  to  do,  appeared  to  be  increasing  it.  Many  of  the  fascist 
organisations,  e.g.  the  Iron  Guard,  had  merely  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  Communists.  The  Russians  would,  of  course,  deny 
these  facts,  but,  if  matters  were  as  satisfactory  as  they  claimed  them  to 
be,  why  did  they  refuse  to  allow  press  correspondents  into  the  countries? 

At  the  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  on  July  20  Mr.  Eden  objected 
strongly  to  the  statements  in  the  Soviet  memorandum,  and  especially 
to  the  charges  (which  Mr.  Churchill  had  already  denied)  against 
Greece.  Mr.  Byrnes  supported  Mr.  Eden.  M.  Molotov  continued  to 
argue  that  the  situation  was  satisfactory  in  Roumania  and  Bulgaria, 
but  not  in  Greece;  free  elections  would  be  held  in  Bulgaria  on  August 
sG,1  and  would  not  require  Allied  supervision.  Mr.  Eden  pointed 
out  that  the  Bulgarian  electors  were  being  asked  to  vote  for  a  single 
list,  and  that  this  method  was  not  what  we  understood  by  democracy 
or  free  elections. 

On  July  2 1  the  United  States  Delegation  submitted  another  memo 
randum  putting  forward  three  steps  of  'immediate  urgency  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Yalta  Declaration' :  the  three  Governments 
should  take  measures  (i)  'to  become  informed  of  proposed  electoral 
procedures,  and  to  provide  for  the  observation^  of  elections,  in  Italy, 

1  The  Foreign  Office  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Eden,  on  hearing  that  the  Bulgarian  elections 
were  fixed  for  August  26,  that  these  elections  would  be  wholly  unrepresentative,  and  that 
we  might  warn  the  Bulgarian  Government  that  we  could  not  accept  any  government 
elected  in  the  manner  proposed.  If  we  said  nothing,  the  Soviet  Government  would  claim 
that,  apart  from  Great  Britain,  Bulgaria  was  the  first  and  only  European  country  to  hold 
free  elections. 

2  Mr.  Churchill  had  suggested  the  use  of  this  word  rather  than  'supervision'  (which  might 
seem  to  imply  some  kind  of  control). 
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Greece,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  Hungary' ;  (ii)  to  secure  the  entry 
of  representatives  of  the  press  into  liberated  or  former  Axis  satellite 
States;  (iii)  the  three  Governments  should  also  agree  that  the  Control 
Commissions  in  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  should  hence 
forward  operate  on  a  tripartite  basis. 

Mr.  Eden  supported  these  proposals  at  a  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  on  July  22.  M.  Molotov  was  willing  to  make  suggestions  on 
changes  in  the  Control  Commissions.  He  had  no  doubt  that  in  the 
new  situation  since  the  end  of  the  war  the  press  would  be  given  more 
facilities;  a  public  declaration  to  this  effect  was  unnecessary.  He 
objected  to  proposals  for  the  observation  of  elections,  though  he  was 
willing  to  consider  the  other  points  in  the  memorandum  if  the  British 
and  United  States  Delegations  would  discuss  the  restoration  of  diplo 
matic  relations  with  ex-enemy  satellite  States.  Mr.  Eden  said  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  give  some  form  of  recognition  to  the  governments 
established  as  a  result  of  elections  held  under  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  American  memorandum.  Mr.  Byrnes  stated  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  recognise  any  government  established 
under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  memorandum,  but  could  not 
recognise  the  existing  Governments.  M.  Molotov,  however,  continued 
to  refuse,  even  in  principle,  the  supervision  of  elections  in  the  ex- 
enemy  satellite  countries  by  observers  nominated  by  the  Great 
Powers.  In  view  of  this  refusal  no  further  discussion  took  place  on  the 
question  of  elections. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  however,  during  the  discussion  of  his  compromise 
proposals  at  the  plenary  session  of  July  31,  suggested  that  considera 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  proposal  for  changes  in  the  operation  of 
the  Control  Commissions.  This  proposal  was  accepted.  The  proposal 
regarding  the  press  was  dealt  with  generally  in  the  statement  regard 
ing  the  satellite  governments.  The  proposal  for  the  observation  of 
elections  was  dropped.  The  British  and  United  States  Governments 
thus  gave  up  hope  of  securing  that  these  elections  would  be  held  on  a 
basis  satisfactory  to  the  western  democratic  Powers. 


Mr.  Churchill  thought  it  necessary  to  refute  in  a  written  statement 
the  Soviet  allegation  about  Greece.  Mr.  Eden  gave  copies  of  this 
statement  to  Mr.  Byrnes  and  M.  Molotov  on  July  23.  The  most  serious 
factor  in  the  situation,  however,  was  the  increasing  evidence  that  the 
Russians  were  inciting  the  Bulgarians,  Yugoslavs,  and  Albanians  to 
enforce  their  territorial  claims  by  direct  action.  The  Foreign  Office 
had  protested  both  to  the  Soviet  Government  and  to  Marshal  Tito 
about  this  aggressive  attitude  towards  Greece.  They  thought  that  if 
Marshal  Tito,  counting  on  Russian  support,  invaded  Greece,  we 
should  have  to  intervene.  Moreover  in  addition  to  the  Yugoslav, 
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Bulgarian,  and  Albanian  forces  on  the  Greek  frontiers,  the  Russians 
had  100,000  or  perhaps  even  200,000  troops  in  Bulgaria  (Stalin  pre 
tended  that  there  were  only  30,000),  whereas  we  had  in  Greece—as 
the  Russians  knew— only  40,000,  without  an  armoured  division. 

The  Foreign  Office  considered  that  the  Russians  were  trying  to 
defeat  our  policy  of  building  up  a  strong  and  independent  Greece  and 
Turkey  friendly  to  Great  Britain.  If  we  resisted  these  plans  now,  the 
Russians  might  give  them  up;  otherwise  they  would  be  able  to  over 
throw  the  Greek  Government,  revive  E.A.M.  and  ultimately— with 
the  Yugoslavs  at  Salonika  and  the  Bulgarians  in  Thrace— establish 
bases  on  the  Straits  and  bring  Turkey  into  their  sphere  of  control. 
The  British  Delegation  therefore  suggested  on  July  30  that  the  three 
Governments  should  issue  a  statement  warning  the  Governments  of 
south-east  Europe  against  attempts  to  anticipate  the  peace  settlement 
by  violent  and  unilateral  action. 

The  Conference  did  not  issue— or  discuss— the  statement,  but  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government  had  been  made  sufficiently  clear, 
and,  on  July  31,  the  Soviet  Government  agreed  that  no  further  dis 
cussion  should  take  place  on  their  earlier  memorandum  about 
conditions  in  Greece.  Nonetheless  the  Russians  circulated  another 
memorandum  on  August  i  repeating  their  demands  for  a  change  in 
the  Greek  Government.  The  Conference  did  not  discuss  this  memo 
randum.  The  Foreign  Office,  however,  suggested  to  Mr.  Attlee  and 
Mr.  Bevin  that  we  should  state  our  views  on  the  undesirability  of  any 
immediate  change,  and  that  we  might  put  these  views  in  a  letter  to 
the  Regent  in  which  we  should  say  that  we  wanted  to  see  the  full 
implementation  of  the  Varkiza  agreement  ;*  that  we  were  concerned 
at  reports  of  Right  Wing  excesses,  and  regarded  as  important  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  to  prevent  violations  of  the  agree 
ment  by  extremists  of  the  Right  or  Left.  Mr.  Attlee  sent  a  message 
to  the  Regent  of  Greece  on  August  i  in  these  terms. 


In  addition  to  the  attempt  to  get  the  Yalta  Declaration  fulfilled  in  the 
satellite  States,  the  British  Delegation  also  tried  to  secure  a  statement 
that  the  three  Heads  of  Government  required  Marshal  Tito  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  M.  Subasic.2  Mr.  Churchill  had 
told  Stalin  that  he  intended  to  raise  the  question  of  Marshal  Tito's 
claims  at  the  Potsdam  Conference,  but  the  discussion  on  Yugoslav 
affairs  was  unsatisfactory  and,  from  the  British  point  of  view,  slightly 
absurd.  M.  Subasic  had  suggested  to  the  British  Government  that  the 
three  Powers  should  remind  Marshal  Tito  of  his  unfulfilled  obliga 
tions.  The  British  Delegation  circulated  a  memorandum  to  the 

1  See  above,  p.  363. 

*  See  above,  Chapter  XVII,  section  (iii). 
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Conference  referring  to  the  endorsement  of  the  Tito-Subasic  agree 
ment  of  October,  1944,  at  tlie  Yalta  Conference,  and  stating  that 
'doubtless  owing  to  war  conditions,'  the  principles  set  out  in  the 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  democratic  liberties 
had  not  been  fully  carried  into  effect.  The  Delegation  therefore  sug 
gested  that  the  three  Heads  of  Governments  should  issue  a  statement 
that  they  had  recognised  the  Yugoslav  Government  on  the  basis  of 
the  agreement,  and  expected  it  to  be  fully  implemented  in  the  near 
future. 

The  discussion  of  this  memorandum  during  the  plenary  session  on 
July  19  came  at  an  unfortunate  moment,  since  it  took  place  after  an 
acrimonious  debate  on  Spain.1  The  first  comment  was  made  by 
Stalin.  He  said  that  there  was  now  a  legitimate  government  in  Yugo 
slavia  and  that  the  accusations  against  it  should  not  be  discussed 
without  the  presence  of  Yugoslav  representatives.  The  Prime  Minister 
and  Mr.  Eden  disagreed  with  this  view.  President  Truman  then 
asked  whether  the  state  of  affairs  in  Yugoslavia  was  serious  enough  to 
make  it  necessary  for  the  Conference  to  send  for  representatives  of  the 
Yugoslav  Government.  Mr.  Churchill  answered  with  a  short  state 
ment  of  the  matters  in  which  the  Tito-Subasic  agreement  had  not 
been  fulfilled.  He  said  that  Marshal  Tito's  administration  had  im 
posed  a  strictly  controlled  party  organisation  backed  by  a  political 
police,  and  that  the  press  was  almost  as  unfree  as  in  fascist  countries. 

Stalin  took  up  the  President's  suggestion  that  the  question  was  not 
worth  pursuing.  He  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Churchill's  complaints 
did  not  correspond  with  the  information  received  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  Mr.  Churchill  then  suggested  that  there  might  be  some 
advantage  in  bringing  Marshal  Tito  and  M.  Subasic  to  the  Con 
ference.  President  Truman,  however,  said  that  he  had  come  to  Berlin 
for  a  discussion  of  world  affairs  with  Stalin  and  Mr.  Churchill,  and 
that  he  did  not  want  to  sit  on  a  court  which  would  hear  complaints 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  small  States.  His  purpose  was  to  discuss 
—as  between  the  three  Heads  of  Governments—matters  upon  which 
they  could  reach  agreement ;  otherwise  he  would  be  wasting  his  time. 

Stalin  approved  of  the  President's  statement.  Mr.  Churchill  said 
that  he  thought,  from  the  paper  on  the  Yalta  Declaration  on  Liber 
ated  Europe2  which  they  had  circulated  to  the  Conference,  that  the 
United  States  Delegation  had  an  interest  in  the  question  of  Yugo 
slavia.  He  agreed  that  great  allowances  should  be  made  for  Marshal 
Tito  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  his  country;  nevertheless  the 
Yalta  Declaration,  in  which  the  United  States  had  played  a  large 
part,  should  be  renewed  and  enlarged.  The  President  answered  that 
he  had  heard  from  time  to  time  a  number  of  complaints  about 

1  Sec  above,  p.  372. 
•See  above,  p.  555. 
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Yugoslavia,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  best  to  shew  some  patience 
for  a  while  with  the  Yugoslav  Government. 

Mr.  Churchill  then  said  that,  since  the  British  memorandum  had 
not  received  the  support  which  he  had  expected,  he  would  not  press 
the  matter  at  the  moment,  but  that  the  question  of  Yugoslavia  could 
not  be  dropped.  Stalin  agreed  that  the  question  should  be  discussed, 
but  thought  that  the  heads  of  the  Yugoslav  Government  should  be 
present  to  answer  complaints  against  them.  Mr.  Churchill  said  that 
he  was  willing  to  invite  them  to  the  Conference,  but  that  President 
Truman  had  objected. 

The  Americans  later  told  the  British  Delegation  privately  that  the 
President's  attitude  much  surprised  them,  since  the  State  Depart 
ment  had  drawn  up  a  brief  on  the  subject  in  terms  even  stronger  than 
those  used  by  the  Foreign  Office.  It  was,  however,  impossible  now 
to  go  back  to  the  original  British  proposals.  The  British  Delegation 
therefore  brought  forward  another  memorandum  calling  in  a  general 
way  on  the  governments  of  the  south-east  European  States  not  to 
anticipate  the  peace  settlement  by  violent  and  unilateral  action.  The 
Soviet  Government  also  circulated  a  memorandum  on  'Conditions 
in  the  Trieste-Istria  district'  merely  restating  the  Yugoslav  claims 
with  regard  to  the  civil  administration  in  the  area  of  Military 
Government. 

These  two  papers  were  brought  up  for  discussion  on  July  30  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Secretaries.  Mr.  Bevin,  who  had  now  taken 
the  place  of  Mr.  Eden,  introduced  the  British  memorandum;  M. 
Molotov  at  once  referred  to  the  Soviet  memorandum  which  had  been 
drawn  up,  obviously,  to  counter  the  British  proposals.  Since  the 
British  Delegation  could  not  agree  to  a  tripartite  discussion  of  the 
civil  administration  of  Venezia  Giulia  on  the  basis  of  the  Yugoslav 
claims—as  supported  by  the  Russians— the  whole  question  of  Yugo 
slavia  was  dropped,  and  discussions  on  it  were  not  resumed  at  the 
Conference. 


(vi) 

Mr.  Byrnes'  'compromise'  proposals  on  reparation  and  the  question  of  the 
Polish  western  frontier;  British  attempts  to  obtain  assurances  about  the  holding 
of  free  elections  in  Poland:  Russian  bargaining  over  reparation :  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Byrnes'  'compromise* :  President  Truman' }s  proposal  for  the  unrestricted 
navigation  of  inland  waterways. 

Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden  had  left  the  Potsdam  Conference  at  the 
stage—familiar  to  participants  in  international  meetings  of  this  kind— 
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when  disagreement  on  the  main  issues  was  almost  complete  and 
before  the  final  bargaining  had  begun.  The  terms  of  a  bargain  were 
suggested  by  Mr.  Byrnes.  The  Americans  were  likely  to  have  taken 
the  lead  anyhow  in  an  offer  of  more  concessions  to  the  Russians.  Mr. 
Churchill  has  written  that  he  would  not  have  given  way  to  the 
the  Russians  on  the  question  of  the  Polish  western  frontier.1  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  would  have  happened  if  he  or  his  successors  had 
held  out  in  this  matter  against  the  Russian  demands.  Mr.  Attlee  and 
Mr.  Bevin  were  in  a  much  weaker  position  to  resist  a  compromise. 
They  could  hardly  have  begun  their  administration  of  affairs  by 
rejecting  proposals  which  the  Americans  were  willing  to  put  forward 
and  the  Russians  had  every  reason  to  accept.  Their  supporters  at 
home  would  not  have  understood  a  break  with  Russia;  the  British 
Ministers  knew—though  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  was  curiously 
unaware  of  the  hard  facts— that  they  depended  on  American  financial 
aid  to  save  their  country  from  bankruptcy  and  a  consequent  collapse 
of  the  Labour  programme  of  costly  social  measures.2  Moreover  the 
British  officials  with  the  Delegation  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  reject 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  compromise. 

Mr.  Byrnes  had  spoken  of  these  terms  to  Sir  A.  Cadogan  on  the 
evening  of  July  27.  He  mentioned  the  possibility  of  a  bargain  on  the 
basis  (i)  that  the  Russians  should  take  what  reparation  they  required 
from  their  own  zone  of  reparation,  and  should  also  be  allowed  1500 
million  dollars'  worth  of  equipment  from  the  western  zones  on  condi 
tion  that  they  supplied  over  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  an  equivalent 
value  of  coal  and  foodstuffs  from  German  territory  (including  the 
territory  transferred  to  Polish  administration)  under  their  control; 
(ii)  that  the  British  and  Americans  should  agree  to  the  immediate 
transfer  to  Polish  administration  of  all  territory  up  to  the  eastern 
Neisse. 

Sir  A.  Cadogan  drew  up  a  note  for  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Bevin  on 
their  arrival.  He  mentioned  Mr.  Byrnes'  proposals,  and  said  that  the 
British  Delegation  recommended  their  acceptance.  The  British  Dele 
gation  discussed  the  proposals  on  the  morning  of  July  29.  Sir  A.  Clark 
Kerr  thought  that,  although  the  Americans  had  suggested  the  eastern 
Neisse,  the  Russians  and  Poles  would  argue  strongly  for  the  western 
Neisse,  and  that  they  would  in  fact  take  the  frontier  to  this  line.  Mr. 
Bevin  suggested  that  we  should  find  out  what  the  Russians  would  con 
cede  in  return  for  a  full  recognition  of  the  frontier  claim.  He  proposed 
that  he  and  Mr.  Attlee  should  see  Stalin  and  M.  Molotov  before  put 
ting  forward  any  proposals.  Sir  A.  Cadogan  considered  that  it  might 
be  better  first  to  talk  to  President  Truman.  The  British  records  of  the 
Conference  do  not  contain  any  account  of  (or  references  to)  a  meeting 

~  *  S«*  a"lx»v<%  Introduction,  p.  Hii,  note  3. 
*  St'f  above,  ib.t  p.  Uv»  note  i. 
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on  July  29  between  the  British  Ministers  and  Mr.  Truman  or  the 
Russians;  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Bevin,  however,  met  the  Polish  Delega 
tion  in  the  afternoon  of  July  29  and  again  on  the  morning  of  July  30. 
At  the  first  meeting  the  British  Ministers  said  that,  if  they  were  asked 
to  support  the  Polish  claims  to  the  western  Neisse— about  which  they 
had  doubts— they  were  entitled  to  ask  in  return  for  satisfactory  assur 
ances  about  the  Polish  elections.  They  also  enquired  whether  the 
Poles  would  assist  in  supplying  the  rest  of  Europe.  M.  Mikolajczyk 
said  that  they  would  have  no  export  surplus  from  their  next  harvest, 
but  that  in  their  own  interest  they  would  want  to  sell  their  coal  and 
industrial  products. 

On  July  30  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Bevin  put  a  number  of  questions  to 
M.  Bierut  about  the  position  of  the  political  parties  in  Poland,  the 
freedom  to  be  allowed  to  them  during  the  elections,  and  the  date  on 
which  the  elections  would  be  held.  M.  Bierut  gave  assurances  about 
the  freedom  of  the  elections,  and  said  that  the  date  depended  on  the 
repatriation  of  several  million  Poles  still  abroad.  Mr.  Bevin  asked 
whether  the  Poles  could  not  agree  to  February,  1946,  as  the  latest 
date.  M.  Bierut  said  that  the  Polish  Government  could  not  accept 
commitments  in  the  matter,  especially  from  outside.  The  Polish 
nation  was  conscious  of  its  political  maturity,  and  would  not  accept 
any  foreign  guarantee  of  its  political  rights. 

Mr.  Bevin  also  had  a  conversation  with  M.  Mikolajczyk  on  the 
morning  of  July  30.1  Mr.  Mikolajczyk  tried  to  explain  that  the  inde 
pendence  of  Poland  was  in  doubt,  but  might  be  secured  if  the  Soviet 
army  and  the  N.K.V.D.  were  withdrawn,  and  free  elections  held,  and 
if  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  the  frontier  claim. 
M.  Mikolajczyk  told  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  later  that  Mr.  Bierut's  assur 
ances  to  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Bevin  had  been  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
deceive  them,  and  that,  on  his  way  back  from  the  meeting,  M.  Bierut 
had  complained  of  British  'intolerable  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Poland.9 

Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  had  told  Mr.  Bevin  that  we  ought  to  maintain 
the  impression  that  M.  Mikolajczyk  had  our  confidence,  since  his 
strength  depended  on  the  belief  of  the  Communists  that  the  British 
Government  was  wholly  behind  him.  The  Foreign  Office  also  tele 
graphed  to  Sir  A.  Cadogan  on  the  evening  of  July  30  that  M.  Bierut's 
promises  seemed  to  be  worthless,  and  that,  if  it  were  possible,  we 
ought  to  withhold  agreement  on  the  frontier  until  the  promises  had 
been  carried  out.  Mr.  Byrnes,  however,  brought  forward  his  'com 
promise'  proposal  about  the  Polish  frontier  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Secretaries  in  the  afternoon  of  July  30,  before  the  British 
Delegation  had  formally  agreed  to  it.  He  said  that  the  acceptance  of 

;  h  woukl  appear  to  have 
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the  Polish  claim  to  administer  the  territory  involved  a  'sacrifice  of  the 
views  of  the  United  States  Delegation,'  and  was  conditional  upon  an 
agreement  on  other  outstanding  matters,  including  reparation.  Mr. 
Bevin  explained  that  the  British  Delegation  had  not  yet  agreed  to  the 
American  proposals  regarding  the  Polish  western  frontier  or  to  those 
regarding  reparation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Delegation  on  the  morning  of  July  31, 
Mr.  Bevin  said  we  had  not  assented  to  the  Polish  claims,  and  that  he 
hoped  to  get  further  assurances  about  the  elections.  Mr.  Bevin  saw 
M.  Mikolajczyk  again  on  the  morning  of  July  31.  He  told  him  that 
the  Labour  Party  held  that  the  Polish  frontier  should  not  go  beyond 
the  eastern  Neisse.  If  he  and  Mr.  Attlee  were  to  agree  to  any  thing  beyond 
this  line,  they  must  have  satisfactory  assurances  about  internal  condi 
tions  in  Poland.  Mr.  Bevin  gave  M.  Mikolajczyk  a  paper  for  the 
Polish  Delegation  containing  five  points  upon  which  the  British 
Delegation  wished  to  be  assured:  (i)  What  measures  did  the  Polish 
Government  propose  in  order  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  Yalta 
Conference,  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Polish  Provisional 
Government,  that  free  and  unfettered  elections  should  be  held  as  soon 
as  possible  on  a  basis  of  universal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot  in  which 
all  democratic  and  anti-Nazi  parties  could  take  part?  (ii)  Would 
there  be  freedom  of  the  press  in  Poland,  and  would  foreign  corres 
pondents  have  complete  freedom  before  and  during  the  elections? 
(iii)  Would  there  be  freedom  of  religion  throughout  all  territories 
under  Polish  administration?  (iv)  Would  the  Polish  Government 
issue  a  public  declaration  assuring  the  Poles  in  the  west  that  they 
were  free  to  return,  with  full  rights,  to  Polish  territory  ?  (v)  Would 
the  Polish  Government  facilitate  the  early  establishment  of  a  British 
military  air  service  between  London  and  Warsaw  via  Berlin  to  secure 
regular  communication  with  the  British  Embassy? 

Mr.  Bevin  saw  the  Polish  Delegation  at  245  p.m.  on  July  31.  He 
asked  for  short  and  direct  answers  to  his  questions.  M.  Bierut  said 
that  he  had  already  answered  them,  Mr.  Bevin  told  him  that  the 
answers  had  been  evasive  and  indefinite.  M.  Bierut  said  that  the 
policy  of  the  Polish  Government  was  to  hold  elections  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  that  their  attitude  on  the  question  could  not  be  con 
sidered  as  a  concession  to  the  point  of  view  of  another  government. 
Mr.  Bevin  then  asked  M.  Bierut  to  be  frank  in  the  matter.  If  the 
Polish  Government  wanted  the  British  Delegation  to  accept  their 
proposals,  they  must  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  question  'what  will 
happen  to  the  people  who  live  in  the  territories  transferred  to  Polish 
administration?'  Gould  not  the  Polish  Government  give  an  assurance 
that,  subject  to  the  withdrawal  of  Russian  troops,  and  the  speeding 
up  of  the  repatriation  of  Poles  abroad,  they  would  make  every  effort 
to  secure  free  elections  early  in  1946?  M*  Bierut  said  that  elections 
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would  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  Yalta  Declaration  after  a  pro 
visional  settlement  of  the  frontier  question  and  as  soon  as  repatriation 
had  been  completed.  The  Polish  Government  would  try  to  make  a 
declaration  to  this  effect.  Mr.  Bevin  explained  that  he  had  not  con 
sulted  the  American  or  Soviet  Delegations  on  the  matter  because  he 
regarded  Poland  as  a  sovereign  State.  He  wished,  however,  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  British  Parliament  that  the  Polish  Delegation  had  given 
him  an  assurance  that  they  would  hold  elections  under  the  1921 
constitution,  if  possible,  in  the  early  part  of  1946.  M.  Bierut  repeated 
that  the  whole  Polish  Delegation  wanted  elections  as  soon  as  was 
practicable.  Mr.  Bevin  said  again  that  he  must  be  able  to  mention  a 
date;  otherwise  the  British  Government  and  Parliament  would  feel 
that  the  matter  was  being  put  off  indefinitely.  M.  Bierut  agreed  that 
a  statement  might  be  made  that  the  elections  would  be  held  as  early 
as  possible,  and  not  later  than  the  early  part  of  1946. 

M.  Bierut  complained  at  first  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to 
give  assurances  which  might  enable  foreign  correspondents  to  send 
unlimited  numbers  of  press  correspondents  to  Poland.  Mr.  Bevin  said 
that  he  was  asking  only  for  the  normal  facilities ;  M.  Bierut  finally 
agreed  to  them.  On  point  (iii),  M.  Bierut  said  that  freedom  of  religion 
already  existed  in  Poland.  On  point  (iv)  he  said  that  the  Polish  Prime 
Minister  had  already  made  a  declaration;  he  undertook  to  see  that 
another  statement  was  made  which  would  put  the  intentions  of  the 
Polish  Government  beyond  doubt.*  In  view  of  these  assurances  the 
British  Ministers  informed  the  Conference  at  a  plenary  meeting  at 
4  p.m.  on  July  31  that  they  would  accept  the  Russian  and  American 
proposal  that  the  Polish  administration  should  extend  to  the  Oder 
and  western  Neisse.  Stalin  said  that  the  Soviet  army,  except  for  troops 
guarding  the  lines  of  communication,  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
territory  under  Polish  administration.  The  Conference  agreed  that 
the  final  disposition  of  the  territory  would  be  settled  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 


At  the  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  July  30  Mr.  Byrnes  had  put 
forward  his  proposal  of  July  23  about  reparation  in  more  detail  and 
had  combined  it— as  part  of  his  general  'compromise'— with  the 
Russian  claim  to  a  share  of  German  assets  in  the  Ruhr.  He  suggested 
that  the  reparation  claims  of  Russia  and  Poland  should  be  met  from 
the  Russian  zone,  together  with  (i)  25  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
capital  equipment  removed  from  the  Ruhr  as  unnecessary  to  a  peace 
economy,  on  condition  that  the  Russians  would  make  available  an 
equivalent  value  in  food,  coal,  potash,  zinc,  timber,  and  clay  and  oil 

1  On  point  (v)  M.  Bierut  had  spoken  to  the  Soviet  Delegation;  the  latter  had  said 
that  the  British  Delegation  should  take  up  the  question  with  them. 
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products,  and  (ii)  an  additional  15  per  cent  of  such  capital  equip 
ment  from  the  Ruhr  which  would  be  transferred  without  any 
equivalent.1 

Mr.  Bevin  then  read  to  the  Conference  a  paper  (drawn  up  after 
consultation  with  the  Treasury)  which  the  British  Delegation  was 
submitting  for  circulation.  This  paper  stated  that,  as  part  of  a  general 
settlement,  the  British  Government  would  agree  that  the  U.S.S.R.,  in 
addition  to  obtaining  reparation  from  their  own  zone  of  occupation, 
should  receive  'from  the  western  zones,  and  particularly  from  the 
Ruhr,  10  per  cent  of  such  equipment,  particularly  from  the  heavy 
metal  industries,  as  it  is  decided  to  remove  under  an  agreed  Repara 
tion  plan.3  The  plan  would  provide  for  adequate  amounts  of 
deliveries  of  timber  and  potash  from  the  Russian  zone  to  the  Powers 
(other  than  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland)  entitled  to  reparation. 

Mr.  Bevin  explained  that  the  Russians  could  choose  between  10 
per  cent  from  the  British  and  American  zones  or  a  higher  percentage 
from  the  Ruhr  alone.  The  British  view  was  that  the  supply  of  goods 
should  be  dealt  with  separately  from  the  payment  of  reparation,  since 
it  was  difficult  to  find  an  agreed  basis  of  value  in  exchanging,  e.g. 
machinery  for  potatoes.2 

Mr.  Bevin  then  read  out  a  second  paper  on  the  sources  of  supply 
for  the  Greater  Berlin  area.  This  paper  repeated  the  British  proposal 
that  each  of  the  zones—including  the  Greater  Berlin  area— should 
draw  its  supplies  as  far  as  was  practicable  from  the  area  of  Germany 
on  which  it  had  drawn  before  the  war.  Mr,  Bevin  also  proposed  the 
inclusion  in  the  economic  principles  governing  the  treatment  of 
Germany  a  statement  that  'payment  for  approved  imports  into  Ger 
many  shall  be  a  first  charge  against  the  proceeds  of  exports  out  of 
current  production  and  out  of  stocks  of  goods.'3  M.  Molotov  liked  Mr. 
Byrnes5  proposals  better  than  those  of  Mr.  Bevin  but  said  that  each 
spoke  in  terms  of  percentages  of  an  unknown  figure.  Mr.  Byrnes  and 
Mr.  Bevin  said  that  it  was  impossible  as  yet  to  give  any  figures  in 
terms  of  dollars  or  tons.  Mr.  Bevin— in  answer  to  M.  Molotov— said 
that  his  proposal  meant,  not  10  per  cent  of  all  the  equipment  in  the 
western  zones,  but  10  per  cent  of  the  equipment  which  could  be 
removed.  M.  Molotov  then  asked  for  25  per  cent  from  the  western 
zones  by  way  of  exchange,  and  25  per  cent  without  payment.  Mr. 
Byrnes  proposed  isi  per  cent  and  yj  per  cent.  M.  Molotov  then 
lowered  his  two  figures  to  20  per  cent.  Mr.  Bevin  said  that  the  British 


1  Mr.  Byrnes  explained  that  the  United  States  Government  would  compensate  the 
British  Government  in  respect  of  any  excess  of  machinery  drawn  from  the  British  zone. 

a  Mr.  Attlee  had  suggested  an  exchange  with  the  Russians,  but  the  British  Delegation 
pointed  out  to  him  that  this  method  would  lead  to  disputes  about  the  value  of  each 
consignment  in  each  direction. 

3  By  'approved'  Mr,  Bevin  meant  'approved  by  the  Allied  Control  Council.'  (M. 
Molotov  had  put  forward  a  suggestion  to  this  effect  on  July  23). 
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Delegation  had  not  yet  agreed  to  Mr.  Byrnes3  compromise  about  the 
Polish  frontier  or  about  reparation,  but  that  the  figures  of  12  J  and 
7^  per  cent  were  very  favourable  to  Russia. 


The  British  Delegation  considered  the  position  on  the  morning  of 
July  31.  Mr.  Bevin  thought  that  the  Russians  would  try  first  for  an 
absolute  figure  of  deliveries  from  the  western  zones,  and  then  for  a 
10  per  cent  of  deliveries  without  exchange,  and  another  10  per  cent 
with  exchange.  Sir  D.  Waleyi  thought  that  the  most  serious  feature  in 
Mr.  Byrnes5  plan  was  that  the  Americans  had  now  given  up  hope  of 
collaborating  with  the  Russians  in  the  administration  of  Germany  as 
a  single  economic  unit;  they  were  taking  the  defeatist  view  that  the 
Russian  zone  would  be  administered  as  a  separate  unit  with  lower 
standards  of  living  and  few  facilities  for  the  interchange  of  goods  with 
the  rest  of  Germany.  Mr.  Bevin  saw  no  practical  advantage  in  trying 
to  get  the  Americans  to  change  the  basis  of  their  plan.  They  clearly 
wanted  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  could  and  to  end  the  discussion. 
We  ought  therefore  to  accept  their  plan,  and  to  raise  the  question 
of  treating  Germany  as  an  economic  unit  in  separate  discussions  on 
the  exchange  of  supplies  between  the  various  zones.  Sir  D.  Waley 
agreed  with  this  suggestion,  and  the  meeting  decided  to  offer  the 
Russians  a  figure  of  10  per  cent  from  the  two  western  zones  with 
exchanges,  and  10  per  cent  without  exchanges. 

Mr.  Byrnes  put  forward  his  figures  of  12^  and  y|  per  cent  at  the 
plenary  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  July  31.  The  Soviet  Delegation 
asked  for  15  per  cent  by  exchange,  and  10  per  cent  without  payment, 
together  with  500  million  dollars'  worth  of  shares  in  industrial  and 
transport  undertakings  in  the  western  zones,  30  per  cent  of  German 
foreign  investments  and  30  per  cent  of  German  gold  now  at  the  dis 
posal  of  the  Allies.  After  Mr.  Byrnes  had  refused  this  additional  claim, 
Stalin  said  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  raise  the  percentages.  Presi 
dent  Truman  then  offered  15  and  10  per  cent  if  the  Russians  with 
drew  their  additional  claim.  Mr.  Bevin  said  that  we  should  find  it 
difficult  to  meet  the  claims  of  other  Allies,  e.g.  France,  Belgium,  and 
the  Netherlands,  if  we  accepted  the  Russian  figures.  He  suggested  as 
a  compromise  12^  and  10  per  cent.  Stalin  asked  why  the  British 
Delegation  would  not  accept  the  Russian  figures  although  the  United 
States  had  accepted  them.  Mr.  Bevin  said  that  most  of  the  equipment 
would  be  taken  from  the  British  zone.  We  wanted  little  for  ourselves, 
but  would  have  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  our  Allies.  Stalin  said  that 
France  did  not  deserve  to  obtain  much  in  reparation.  She  had  signed 
an  armistice  with  Germany,  and  had  broken  the  common  Allied 
front.  Stalin  estimated  that  150  enemy  divisions  had  been  provided 

1  Sir  D.  Waley  was  the  senior  Treasury  representative  on  the  British  Delegation. 
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or  supplied  from  France.*  Finally,  after  he  had  tried  to  get  the  figures 
of  171  and  7!  per  cent  Mr.  Bevin  accepted  15  and  10  per  cent. 

The  Conference  had  now  reached  agreement  on  the  main  proposals 
in  Mr.  Byrnes'  'compromise  plan.9  They  decided  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  include  in  the  list  of 'economic  principles'  any  statement 
that  each  zone  should  draw  its  supplies  from  the  area  of  Germany  on 
which  it  had  drawn  them  before  the  war.  Mr.  Byrnes  thought  that  a 
reference  to  priorities  was  also  unnecessary,  but  Mr.  Bevin  said  he 
was  still  concerned  to  secure  that  payments  for  approved  imports  into 
Germany  should  be  a  first  charge  against  the  proceeds  of  exports.  The 
Conference  finally  agreed  to  a  statement  to  this  effect,  though  it  was 
not  to  apply  to  the  equipment  and  products  included  in  the  alloca 
tions  to  the  U.S.S.R.  from  the  western  zones. 


With  the  conclusion  of  this  somewhat  unreal  bargaining  over  figures 
the  Conference  had  reached  the  end  of  its  main  business.  One  subject 
of  discussion,  however,  remains  to  be  recorded.  The  Conference  had 
failed  to  agree  on  the  Russian  demands  with  regards  to  the  Straits;2 
Mr.  Byrnes  had  not  attempted  to  suggest  a  compromise  in  the  matter. 
These  demands  went  beyond  the  revision  of  the  Montreux  Conven 
tion  which  Mr.  Churchill,  at  the  Teheran  Conference,  had  promised 
to  support.  The  Russians  asked  that  the  Convention  should  be  abro 
gated  ;  that  the  determination  of  the  regime  in  the  Straits  should  be 
settled  by  Turkey  and  the  ILS.S.R. ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  Turkish 
military  bases,  the  U.S.S.R.  should  establish  bases  in  the  Straits.  Mr. 
Churchill  pointed  out  that  these  proposals  were  entirely  new,  and 
that  Turkey  was  most  unlikely  to  accept  them.  He  was  unwilling  to 
advise  their  acceptance.  President  Truman  thought  that  the  Straits 
should  become  a  free  waterway  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Great 
Powers. 

The  Russians  would  not  accept  this  plan.  The  President,  however, 
made  it  the  occasion  for  a  much  wider  proposal.  He  said  on  July  23 
that,  after  much  study,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
wars  in  the  last  200  years  had  originated  in  the  areas  bounded  by  the 
Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  eastern  border  of  France,  and  the 
western  border  of  Russia.3  In  the  last  two  years  the  peace  of  the  world 
had  been  overturned  first  by  Austria  and  then  by  Germany.  The 
present  (Potsdam)  Conference  and  the  coming  Peace  Conference 
should  see  that  this  did  not  happen  again.  To  a  great  extent  such  a 

1  The  British  Ministers  did  not  make  the  obvious  rejoinder  to"  the  Russians,  or  repeat 
Mr,  Churchill's  comment  (see  above,  p.  489,  note  a)  to  an  earlier  disparaging  remark  by 
Stalin  about  France. 

*  See  above*  Chapter  XVI,  section  (iii). 

a  The  President  obviously  was  referring  only  to  European  wars,  though  even  with  this 
limitation,  the  statement  is  inaccurate. 
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purpose  could  be  accomplished  by  securing  'freedom  for  the  passage 
of  goods  and  intercourse'  in  the  area  concerned  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  President  then  read  out  a  paper  entitled  Tree  and  Un 
restricted  Navigation  of  International  Inland  Waterways.'  The 
President  said  that  his  proposals  should  apply  to  the  Kiel  Canal 
and  the  Straits. 

Mr.  Truman  did  not  allow  these  proposals  to  drop  out  of  sight  after 
the  Conference  had  failed  to  reach  agreement  over  the  Straits.  On 
July  31  he  repeated  his  view  that  his  paper  offered  a  suggestion  for  the 
proper  control  of  the  inland  waterways  of  central  Europe  which  had 
been  the  hotbed  (sic)  of  war  for  the  last  200  years.  M.  Molotov  pointed 
out  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  consider  the  suggestion  without  the 
advice  of  experts  familiar  with  the  facts  about  the  waterways.  The 
President  then  proposed  that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  The  British  and  Soviet  Delegations 
agreed  with  this  proposal,  and  accepted  a  short  reference  to  it  in 
the  Protocol  of  the  Conference.  The  reference  did  not  fully  satisfy  the 
President.  He  asked  that  the  matter  should  also  be  mentioned  in  the 
communique  issued  by  the  Conference.  He  wanted  to  say,  on  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  that  he  had  not  entered  into  any  secret 
agreements  and  that  all  the  effective  decisions  of  the  Conference  were 
recorded  in  the  communiqu^.  Stalin  explained  that  at  previous  Con 
ferences  the  Protocol  had  recorded  all  agreed  decisions,  and  that  the 
communique  contained  only  those  decisions  on  matters  of  political 
principle  which  were  of  general  interest.  Formal  decisions— such  as 
the  reference  of  the  President's  proposal  to  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers— should  not  be  included  in  the  communique,  but  were  not 
'secret  agreements.'  Mr.  Truman  accepted  this  decision  on  the  under 
standing  that  he  would  be  free  to  disclose  the  fact  that  his  proposal 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  On  August  9 
in -a  broadcast  statement  on  the  Conference,  the  President  repeated 
his  view  that  one  of  the  persistent  causes  of  war  in  Europe  during  the 
past  two  centuries  had  been  selfish  control  of  inland  waterways.  He 
then  mentioned  his  proposal  and  said  that  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  would  press  for  its  adoption  at  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 


The  sequence  of  events  after  the  Potsdam  Conference  belongs  to  a 
history  of  the  post-war  years.  A  historian  of  British  diplomacy  during 
the  war  cannot  go  beyond  mentioning  three  judgments  passed  shortly 
after  the  Conference,  with  its  unfinished  business  and  its  compro 
mises,  had  come  to  an  end.  Mr.  Attlee,  who  alone  among  British 
Ministers  saw  the  Conference  from  beginning  to  end,  sent  a  personal 
message  after  its  conclusion  to  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions. 
The  last  words  of  his  message  were:  In  general,  I  feel  that  we  have 
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made  considerable  progress  towards  a  better  understanding  between 
the  three  Governments,  and  that  the  decisions  reached  will  provide  a 
firm  basis  for  a  further  advance.'  Mr.  Bevin,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  August  20,  1945,  was  less  certain.  He  said  frankly  that 
in  Hungary,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria,  cthe  impression  we  get  from 
recent  developments  is  that  one  kind  of  totalitarianism  is  being  re 
placed  by  another.'  During  this  same  debate,  Mr.  Churchill  gave  a 
sombre  description  of  what  was  happening  in  the  areas  under  Russian 
control,  and  a  warning  against  the  delusion  that  'the  most  serious 
questions'  at  the  Conference  were  'brought  to  good  solutions.' 


Notes  to  Chapter  XXXI 

(i) 

The  application  of  'unconditional  surrender*  to  Japan :  the  Cairo  declaration 
of  December  /,  1943:  the  Potsdam  declaration:  the  Japanese  surrender. 

While  China  was  drifting  into  civil  war,  Japan  in  the  latter  part  of  1944 
was  faced  with  the  total  collapse  of  her  grandiose  plan  for  the  domination 
of  East  Asia.  The  Japanese  had  already  lost  the  initiative  before  their 
ultimate  defeat  was  rendered  certain  by  the  success  of  the  Allied  landings 
in  Normandy.i  The  formula  of  unconditional  surrender  covered  Japan, 
and  in  a  declaration  issued  on  December  i,  1943,  after  the  Cairo  meeting 
with  General  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  three  Great  Allies  (Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  China)  had  announced  their  intention  of  punishing  as 
well  as  restraining  the  aggression  of  Japan.  They  had  no  territorial  aims 
of  their  own ;  their  purpose  was  that  Japan  should  be  'stripped  of  all  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific*  which  she  had  'seized  or  occupied  since  the  beginning 
of  the  First  World  War  in  1914';  that  she  should  be  compelled  to  restore 
to  China  all  the  territories,  such  as  Manchuria,  Formosa,  and  the  Pesca 
dores,  'stolen  from  the  Chinese.' 

The  Allies  envisaged  that  'serious  and  prolonged  operations'  would 
be  necessary  to  procure  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Japan.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1944,  however,  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  British  military 
authorities  in  south-east  Asia,  came  to  the  view  that  the  Allied  pronounce 
ments  on  Japan  were  likely  to  prolong  a  suicidal  resistance,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  'to  qualify,  though  not  to  get  rid  of  the  demand  for  unconditional 
surrender.  The  Prime  Minister  was  reported  to  have  summed  up  the 
matter  at  the  second  Quebec  Conference  in  August,  1944,2  by  saying  that 

1  It  is  possible  to  argue,  though  the  question  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  History,  that 
a  different  Japanese  strategy  in  1943— i.e.  an  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  and  an  attempt  to 
cut  off  Allied  access  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf— might 
have  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

*  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  estimated  at  this  time  that  victory  over  Japan  would  follow  within 
eighteen  months  of  the  end  of  the  war  with  Germany. 
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the  Japanese  must  be  put  into  a  position  in  which  they  could  inflict 
neither  their  vices  nor  their  virtues  upon  their  fellowmen.1  The  Foreign 
Office  thought  that  the  Allies  might  assure  the  Japanese  that  they  would 
take  measures  to  relieve  distress  in  Japan  after  the  war,  and  that  they 
wanted  to  secure  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  for  the  Japanese  people. 
President  Truman  made  a  statement  on  these  lines  on  May  8,  1945.  Some 
three  weeks  later  Mr.  Grew2  told  Sir  G.  Sansom  that  the  State  Depart 
ment  had  been  considering  another  statement  to  reassure  the  responsible 
civilian  leaders  in  Japan  that  unconditional  surrender  did  not  mean  the 
extermination  of  the  Japanese  people.  The  Foreign  Office  heard  later  that 
the  Americans  or  Russians  were  likely  to  raise  the  matter  at  the  Potsdam 
Conference.  They  agreed  as  before  that  unqualified  insistence  on  uncon 
ditional  surrender  was  helping  to  prolong  Japanese  resistance.  They 
thought,  however,  that  any  initiative  in  modifying  the  phrase  should  come 
from  the  Americans  or  the  Russians,  and  that  the  Chinese  should  also  be 
consulted.3 

At  the  Potsdam  Conference  Mr.  Byrnes  gave  to  Mr.  Churchill  a  draft 
proclamation  to  the  Japanese  people  which  the  United  States  Government 
proposed  to  issue  in  the  names  of  the  three  Heads  of  Governments  at  war 
with  Japan.  The  British  Delegation  agreed  with  the  general  terms  of  the 
draft,  but  thought  that  it  was  unrealistic  to  address  the  Japanese  people. 
There  was  no  organised  civilian  group  in  Japan  which  could  overthrow 
the  government;  the  mass  of  the  people  were  loyal  to  the  Emperor  and 
obedient  to  a  lawfully  constituted  administration.  Mr.  Churchill  therefore 
suggested  amendments  to  change  the  document  to  an  open  communica 
tion  to  the  Japanese  Government.  The  President  accepted  these  amend 
ments,  and  the  document  was  published  on  July  26.  The  declaration  gave 
a  warning  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Allies  and  called  upon  the 
Japanese  Government  to  proclaim  at  once  the  unconditional  surrender  of 


1  In  September,  1944,  the  Foreign  Office  received  through  the  Swedish  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  an  'unofficial'  Japanese  overture  with  regard  to  a  compromise  peace. 
After  informing  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Governments  the  Foreign  Office  told  the 
Swedish  Minister  that  the  British  Government  was  unwilling  to  reply  to  indirect  Japanese 
approaches.  An  unofficial  approach  was  also  made  to  the  United  States  Legation  in 
Stockholm  in  May,  1945.  Even  if  they  had  not  decided  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  reject  such 
unofficial  approaches,  the  Western  Powers  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  answering 
them  because  they  had  not  themselves  decided  upon  the  treatment  of  Japan  except  in  the 
matter  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Stalin  told  Mr.  Churchill  on  July  17 
that,  before  leaving  Moscow,  he  had  received,  through  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  a 
message  from  the  Emperor  that  the  Japanese  could  not  accept  unconditional  surrender, 
but  might  be  prepared  to  compromise  with  regard  to  other  terms.  The  Soviet  Government 
had  replied  that,  as  the  Japanese  message  was  only  in  general  terms,  they  could  take 
no  action  about  it. 

1  Mr.  Grew  had  been  United  States  Ambassador  at  Tokyo  and  was  at  this  time 
Under-Secretary  of  State.  Sir  G.  Sansom,  who  had  served  for  many  years  in  Japan,  was 
adviser  on  Japanese  affairs  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

8  One  important  point  was  that  the  Japanese  seemed  to  fear  that  the  Allies  might 
humiliate  them  by  requiring  the  Emperor's  deposition.  The  Foreign  Office  thought  that 
the  Japanese  might  have  interpreted  as  a  statement  of  official  policy  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  American  delegates  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  in  January,  1945, 
that  the  Emperor  and  his  family  should  be  excluded  from  the  throne.  Mr.  Grew's  pro 
posed  statement  included  an  assurance  that  the  Allies  did  not  intend  to  impose  any  form 
of  government  ^on  the  Japanese  against  their  will.  This  assurance  implied  that  we  should 
not  interfere  with  the  constitutional  position  of  the  Emperor. 
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all  their  forces.  It  repeated  the  territorial  terms  of  the  Cairo  declaration, 
and  stated  that  the  Allies  would  destroy  the  war-making  power  of  Japan. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Allies,  while  insisting  upon  the  establishment  of 
democratic  liberties  in  Japan,  made  no  reference  to  the  status  of  the 
Emperor;  they  promised  a  reasonable  economic  future  for  Japan,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Allied  occupying  forces  after  a  peacefully  inclined  and 
responsible  government  had  been  established. 

There  was  no  reference  to  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  Anglo-American  dis 
cussions  at  Potsdam  over  the  proposed  declaration.  The  success  of  the 
experimental  detonation  of  the  bomb  was  known  to  the  United  States  and 
British  Governments  on  July  16;  the  warning  to  Japan  was  put  in  the 
strongest  terms  in  the  hope  of  producing  a  surrender  before  the  bomb  was 
used.  The  Japanese  made  no  offer  of  surrender.  On  August  6  an  atomic 
bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima;  a  second  was  dropped  on  Nagasaki 
three  days  later.*  On  August  10  the  Japanese  News  Agency  issued  an  offer 
of  surrender  on  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam  declaration,  but  with  the  under 
standing  that  the  declaration  "did  not  comprise  any  demand  which  preju 
dices  the  prerogatives  of  [the  Emperor]  as  a  sovereign  ruler.'  The  Foreign 
Office  telegraphed  urgently  to  the  United  States,  Chinese,  and  Soviet 
Governments  for  their  views  on  this  statement,  and  particularly  on  the 
condition  about  the  Emperor.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  administering 
Japan,  the  Foreign  Office  were  inclined,  provided  that  the  United  States 
Government  agreed,  to  allow  the  Emperor  to  remain  as  a  symbol,  though 
they  could  not  accept  the  term  prerogatives'  until  it  was  more  closely 
defined.  If  the  Allies  insisted  on  the  disappearance  of  the  Emperor,  the 
Japanese  might  continue  a  suicidal  resistance.  Mr.  Bevin  told  Mr.  Winant 
that  he  would  not  discuss  the  matter  with  other  Governments  until  he 
was  certain  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  in  accord  .2 

On  the  evening  of  August  10  Mr.  Winant  sent  to  Mr.  Attlee  a  message 
from  Mr.  Byrnes  that  the  United  States  Government  proposed  to  reply 
that  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Japanese  Government  to  rule 

I  Mr,  Churchill  has  stated  (VI,  553)  that  there  was  no  Anglo-American  discussion 
whether  the  bomb  should  or  should  not  be  used.  Mr,  Churchill's  own  view,  which  was 
shared  by  the  Americans,  was  that  the  use  of  the  bomb  in  bringing  the  war  against  Japan 
to  a  rapid  end  would  in  fact  mean  a  smaller  expenditure  of  lives — Japanese  as  well  as 
American  and  British.  I  have  not  found  any  discussion  of  the  matter  in  any  papers  in  the 
Foreign  Office  archives. 

I 1  have  not  dealt  here  with  the  discussions  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  other  Departments 
in  London  regarding  the  mode  of  occupation  and  control,  and  the  treatment  of  Japan 
generally  after  the  war.  The  Foreign  Office  agreed  with  a  statement  of  objectives  com 
municated  informally  to  them  by  the  State  Department  on  May  28, 1945,  but  thought  that 
the  Americans  had  not  fully  realised  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  total  protracted 
occupation  of  Japan  and  the  assumption  of  all  the  functions  of  government.  The  Foreign 
Office  accepted  Sir  G.  Sansom's  views  (i)  that  instead  of  suspending — as  the  Americans 
proposed — the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Emperor,  the  Allies  should  work  through  them 
or  whatever  State  administration  they  might  find  in  being  in  Japan,  and  (ii)  that  the 
control  of  Japanese  imports  and  exports  and  the  occupation  of  a  few  easily  held  key  points 
would  be  sufficient  to  secure  compliance  with  the  Allied  demands.  Sir  G.  Sansom  pointed 
out  that  more  than  half  of  the  Japanese  population  of  76  millions  was  urban,  and  that, 
if  this  urban  population  were  unemployed  and  starving,  the  Allies  could  not  expect  the 
evolution  of  a  democratic  type  of  government.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  Japanese 
people  would  not  respond  to  indoctrination  by  foreigners:  *many  Japanese  would  .  .  . 
prefer  the  horrors  of  war  to  the  ministration  of  a  kind  of  U.N.R.R.A.  operating  in  the 
cultural  field.* 
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the  State  would  be  subject  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander; 
that  the  Emperor  would  be  required  to  sign  the  surrender  terms,  and  that 
the  ultimate  form  of  government  of  Japan  should  be  established  by  the 
freely  expressed  will  of  the  Japanese  people.  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Bevin  told 
Mr.  Winant  at  midnight  on  August  10-11  that  they  agreed  in  principle 
with  the  American  proposal  but  thought  it  unwise  to  ask  the  Emperor  to 
sign  the  surrender  terms.  They  suggested  as  a  formula :  'The  Emperor  shall 
authorise  and  ensure  the  signature  by  the  Government  of  Japan  and  the 
Japanese  General  Headquarters  of  the  Surrender  Terms,  etc.' 

Meanwhile  on  the  morning  of  August  10  the  Japanese  Government  had 
made  a  communication  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Tokyo*  on  the  lines 
of  the  News  Agency  announcement.  At  midnight  on  August  10-11  M. 
Molotov  showed  this  communication  to  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  and  Mr. 
Harriman.  While  they  were  discussing  the  matter  a  member  of  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  staff  arrived  with  a  telegram  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Government  would  reply  in  the  same  terms  as  the  United  States  Govern 
ment.  M.  Molotov  said  that  he  would  consult  the  Soviet  Government.  At 
1.45  a.m.  he  summoned  Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr  and  Mr.  Harriman  again.  He 
then  read  the  Soviet  answer.  This  answer  began  by  accepting  the  draft 
reply,  and  stated  that  the  Allied  Powers  would  have  to  agree  upon  a 
candidate  or  candidates  representing  the  Allied  High  Command  to 
whom  the  Emperor  and  the  Japanese  Government  would  be  subject. 
Mr.  Harriman  objected  that  this  proposal  meant  a  veto  on  American 
freedom  of  action.  M.  Molotov  replied  that  this  was  not  so.  Sir  A.  Clark 
Kerr  said  that  through  force  of  circumstances  the  Supreme  Command 
would  fall  to  the  Americans,  and  that  the  British  Government  would 
accept  their  choice.  Mr.  Harriman  then  made  it  clear  that  the  Americans 
intended  to  appoint  the  Supreme  Commander.  After  further  argument  M. 
Molotov  asked  why,  in  any  case,  Marshal  Vassilevsky  as  well  as  General 
MacArthur  should  not  accept  the  surrender.  Mr.  Harriman  then  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  had  been  at  war  with  Japan  for  nearly  four 
years,  and  Russia  for  two  days.  At  3  a.m.  M.  Molotov's  secretary  tele 
phoned  to  the  Ambassadors  that  Stalin  had  consented  to  substitute  for 
M.  Molotov's  words  'agree  upon  a  candidate  or  candidates'  the  words 
'consult  upon  a  candidate.' 

President  Truman  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Attlee  on  August  12  that  he  had 
proposed  General  MacArthur  as  Supreme  Allied  Commaader  to  receive 
and  carry  into  effect  the  Japanese  surrender.  Mr.  Attlee  accepted  this 
proposal  and  designated  Admiral  Sir  Bruce  Fraser  to  accompany  General 
MacArthur.  The  Japanese  Government  replied  on  August  14  to  the  com 
munication  made  on  August  1 1  by  the  United  States  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  four  Allied  Powers.  The  Allied  Powers  regarded  the  reply  as 
adequate,  and  the  Japanese  surrender  took  place  on  August  15.2 


*  The  Soviet  Government  informed  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Moscow  on  August  8 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  enter  the  war  against  Japan  on  August  9.  The  Soviet  Ambassador 
had  not  left  Tokyo  on  August  I  o. 

2 1  have  not  dealt  with  the  correspondence  concerning  the  detailed  terms  or  signature 
of  the  Act  of  Surrender. 
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The  trial  and  punishment  of  German  war  criminals. 

The  three  Heads  of  Governments  at  the  Teheran  Conference  issued  a 
declaration  on  German  atrocities  stating  that  the  Allied  Governments 
would  send  the  individuals  responsible  for  these  crimes  to  be  tried  and 
punished  in  the  countries  where  they  had  committed  their  crimes.  Major 
criminals,  such  as  the  leading  members  of  the  German  Government,  whose 
acts  had  no  single  geographical  location,  would  be  punished  by  joint  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Governments.  Nothing  more  was  said  in  the 
declaration  about  the  form  which  this  joint  action  would  take.  The  British 
Government  inclined  at  this  time  to  a  legal  form  of  trial,  while  the  Russians 
and  Americans  appeared  to  favour  the  summary  execution  of  Hitler  and 
his  associates. 

No  agreement  was  reached  on  this  question  before  the  Yalta  Conference. 
The  Conference  referred  the  matter  to  later  meetings  of  the  Foreign 
Secretaries,  but  no  meetings  took  place  before  the  assembling  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  The  United  States  Government,  however,  sent 
Judge  Rosenman  to  London  to  discuss  the  question  with  the  Lord  Chan 
cellor  (Lord  Simon).  Lord  Simon  submitted  to  the  War  Cabinet  a 
memorandum  on  the  discussions.  The  War  Cabinet  discussed  this  memo 
randum  on  April  12,  1945.  They  agreed  with  the  American  view  that  an 
inter-  Allied  Criminal  Court  for  the  trial  of  war  criminals  was  unsuitable, 
and  that  the  appropriate  tribunal  should  be  military.  They  had  also 
changed  their  view  about  the  treatment  of  major  criminals.  They  proposed 
summary  execution  for  them,  whereas  the  Americans  were  in  favour  of  a 
formal  trial  or  judicial  enquiry.  The  War  Cabinet  asked  Lord  Simon  to 
put  their  views  to  Judge  Rosenman  and  to  prepare  for  communication  to 
the  United  States  Government  a  statement  of  their  objections  to  a  formal 
•  trial  for  the  major  war  criminals. 

While  this  statement  was  in  preparation  the  Foreign  Office  heard  that 
M.  Molotov  was  going  to  San  Francisco.  They  thought  that  he  might  raise 
the  question  of  war  criminals  (which  was  becoming  urgent  in  view  of  the 
rapid  German  collapse).  Lord  Simon  and  the  Attorney-General  therefore 
gave  Sir  A.  Cadogan  a  short  paper  on  the  British  views.  The  paper  assumed 
that  the  major  criminals  would  be  executed.  The  question  whether  they 
should  or  should  not  be  tried  by  a  tribunal  depended  on  the  nature  of  the 
charge  against  them.  In  the  case  of  Hitler,  for  example,  'it  is  the  totality 
of  his  offences  against  the  international  standard  which  civilised  countries 
try  to  observe  which  makes  him  the  guilty  man  that  he  is.'  If  he  were 
formally  indicted  in  a  court,  the  trial  would  be  long  and  elaborate.  He 
would  have  to  be  given  all  the  rights  properly  conceded  to  an  accused 
person.  He  must  be  defended,  if  he  so  wished,  by  counsel,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  call  relevant  evidence.  His  defence  could  not  be  shut  down  or 
limited  because  it  took  a  very  long  time. 

There  would  certainly  be  comment  that  the  trial  was  a  cput-up  job  to 
justify  a  punishment  upon  which  the  Allies  were  already  decided.  Hitler 
and  his  associates  would  use  all  the  opportunities  which  a  long  trial  would 
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offer  them,  and  if,  in  the  complicated  and  novel  procedure  which  would 
have  to  be  adopted,  they  scored  some  unexpected  point,  the  trial  might  be 
denounced  as  a  farce.  Hitler's  acts  of  aggression  leading  up  to  and  during 
the  war  could  not  be  described  as  war  crimes  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  it  was 
not  even  clear  whether  they  were  crimes  under  international  law.  They 
would  have  to  be  included  in  the  charge,  and  the  accused  might  argue 
that  this  part  of  the  indictment  should  be  struck  out.  It  might  well  be 
thought  that  these  acts  ought  to  be  regarded  as  crimes  under  international 
law,  but  the  accused  could  argue  from  'what  has  happened  in  the  past 
and  what  has  been  done  by  various  countries  in  declaring  war  which 
resulted  in  acquiring  new  territory,  which  certainly  were  not  regarded  at 
the  time  as  crimes  against  international  law.' 

Lord  Simon  suggested  that  a  document  should  be  drawn  up  giving  the 
reasoned  basis  for  the  punishment  of  the  persons  concerned.  Such  a  docu 
ment  might  be  served  upon  each  of  the  principal  criminals  on  an  agreed 
list.  Each  should  be  told  that,  if  he  wished  to  make  an  answer,  he  must  do 
so  in  writing  within,  say,  xourteen  days,  and  that  his  answer  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Government  in  whose  charge  he  was,  and  that  the  Allies 
would  thereafter  promulgate  their  decision  upon  his  case.  The  procedure 
would  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a  trial,  and  would  not  involve  an  attempt  to 
set  up  a  judicial  tribunal,  but  it  would  'give  the  accused  the  opportunity 
of  putting  forward  what  he  wished  to  say,  and  might  conceivably,  in  some 
cases,  influence  the  decision.' 

Sir  A.  Cadogan  telegraphed  from  Washington  on  April  22  that  he  had 
shown  Lord  Simon's  paper  (excluding  his  personal  suggestion  about  pro 
cedure)  to  Judge  Rosenman,  but  that  President  Truman  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  we  could  not  dispose  of  the  major  criminals  by  political 
decision  and  without  some  form  of  judicial  process.  On  May  2  Sir  A. 
Gadogan  telegraphed  that  Mr.  Stettinius  proposed  to  hold  a  meeting  of 
the  Foreign  Secretaries  during  the  next  afternoon  to  consider  a  short  report 
from  Judge  Rosenman.  Mr.  Eden  therefore  wanted  to  know  the  views  of 
the  War  Cabinet. 

The  War  Cabinet  thought  that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  procedure 
in  a  State  trial  of  the  major  criminals,!  we  should  not  continue  to  oppose 
the  wishes  of  the  Americans  and  the  Russians  or  give  the  impression  that 
we  were  trying  to  deny  the  individuals  charged  an  opportunity  of  answer 
ing  the  charges  against  them;  we  should  accept  the  American  and  Russian 
view  in  principle,  but  leave  them  to  draw  up  a  workable  procedure  before 
finally  committing  ourselves.  The  War  Cabinet  also  agreed  that  war 
criminals  whose  offences  were  committed  on  Allied  territory  should  be 
handed  over  for  trial  to  the  Government  concerned,  and  that  those  whose 
offences  were  committed  on  enemy  territory  should  be  dealt  with  by 
military  courts  under  a  manual  of  guidance  agreed  by  the  Allies.  We 
should  support  a  proposal  made  by  Judge  Rosenman  for  dealing  with 
criminals  such  as  Kramer,  the  Commandant  at  Belsen,  and  the  local 
heads  of  the  Gestapo  throughout  Germany  by  establishing  in  a  single  trial 
that  the  Gestapo  was  a  criminal  conspiracy.  We  could  then  deal  with 
individuals  on  proof  of  their  membership  of  this  conspiracy. 

1  Some,  including  Hitler,  Goebbels,  and  Mussolini,  were  already  dead. 
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Discussions  for  establishing  an  International  Tribunal  to  try  the  major 
criminals  were  opened  in  London  after  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  but 
were  not  concluded  before  the  opening  of  the  Potsdam  Conference.  The 
Russians  at  Potsdam  wanted  the  Conference  to  name  a  list  of  these  major 
criminals.  The  British  and  American  Delegations  thought  it  better  not  to 
mention  any  names.  The  Russians  argued  that  a  list  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
public  opinion  in  the  Allied  countries,  and  also  to  make  it  clear  that  some 
industrialists  were  to  be  tried.  Finally  the  Russians  wished  to  remove  any 
uncertainty  about  Hess.  Mr.  Bevin  said  that  he  could  give  a  definite 
undertaking  that  Hess  would  be  handed  over  for  trial  without  delay,  but 
Stalin  still  considered  it  desirable  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  matter. 
President  Truman  told  the  Conference  that  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  the 
United  States  representative  on  the  War  Crimes  Commission,  had  said  to 
him  that  the  publication  of  names  would  handicap  the  work  of  the  Com 
mission  and  that  the  trials  would  begin,  if  possible,  within  thirty  days. 
Stalin  then  withdrew  his  demand  on  condition  that  the  first  list  of  war 
criminals  to  be  tried  would  be  published  within  thirty  days. 
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of  the  'Charter'  1429-3 1 

Attlee,  Rt.  Hon.  Clement  Richard,  Leader  of 
Labour  Party,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  1940-2; 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  1942-5;  Secretary 
of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs,  1942-3; 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  1943-5; 
Prime  Minister,  July  1945:  xlix,  liii,  51-2, 
55^6,  67,  197,  230,  322,  379,  395,  43911, 
432,  436,  443n,  458,  468,  4710,  472-3, 
47gn,  500,  52on;  Chairman  of  Armistice 
and  Post-War  Committee:  445,  466-8; 
Prime  Minister:  546;  at  Potsdam  Con 
ference:  54in,  546,  554,  558,  561-511, 
568-9;  surrender  of  Japan:  571-2 

Auphan,  Admiral  Paul,  French  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Staff:  73n 

Australia,  Government  of:  134-6,  175,  182, 
376-7,  432,  530  See  also  Menzies,  R.  J. 

Austria:  Hi,  143,  191,  438,  447,  477,  47911, 
5i5»  537-8 

Azad,  M.  A.  K.,  President,  Indian  National 
Congress,  1 939-46:  422 

Azores:  Set  Portugal 


Badoglio,  Marshal  P.,  Chief  of  Italian  General 
Staff;  Prime  Minister,  1943-4:  49*  404, 


40611;  Italian  surrender:  225-8,  231-2; 
Italian  political  situation:  225,  232-8 
Baggallay  Lacy,  British  Embassy,  Moscow, 

i94I~3:  151 

Bailey,  Colonel  S.  W.,  British  Military  Mission 
to  General  Mihailovic:  337,  344n 

Balfour,  John,  Minister,  British  Embassy, 
Moscow,  I943-5*-  271,  278-9 

Baltic  States:  141-5,  I47n,  149,  153^  160, 
191-2, 194 

Baruch,  Bernard:  3gon 

Bastiniani,  G.,  Italian  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  1939-40:  50-3 

Baudouin,  P.,  Under-Secretary,  French  Minis 
try  of  Foreign  Affairs,  June  1940;  Min.  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  June-October  1940;  Min. 
of  State,  1941:  xxxin,  58,  63,  68-74,  94-$» 
i02n 

Baume,  R.  de  la,  French  Ambassador  to 
Spain,  1940:  94-5,  97-8,  I02n 

Beaverbrook,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  M.  Aitken,  Baron, 
Minister  of  Aircraft  Production,  1940-1; 
Min.  of  State,  1941;  Min.  of  Supply, 
1941-2;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  1943-5:  60, 
156-8,  398 

Beck,  Jozef,  Polish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
1932-9:  3,6,  20on 

Beigbeder  y  Atienza,  Colonel  Juan,  Spanish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1939-40: 
124, 126 

Belgium:  9-11,  21, 34-5, 191, 438,  464-5, 530, 
548,  566;  German  invasion  of:  44-5;  sur 
render  of  army:  45;  decision  of  Govern 
ment  to  maintain  resistance  in  exile:  45; 
see  also  Leopold  III:  Spaak 

Benes,  Eduard,  President  of  Czechoslovakia, 
1936-38:  222n,  28on,  289,  2g6n 

Berio,  Signor,  Italian  Foreign  Office:  228-9 

Berle,  Adolf  A.,  U.S.  Assist.  Sec.  of  State, 
1938-44:  234,  432 

Be*thouart,  General  Marie  Emiie,  Chief 
Liaison  Officer,  Allied  Command,  N. 
Africa,  Nov.-Dec.  1942:  21  on 

Bevin,  Rt.  Hon.  Ernest,  Minister  of  Labour, 
1940-5;  Sec.  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
July  1945:  266n,  358,  395,  47111,  571-2; 
at  Potsdam:  liii,  34111,  546, 549, 553n,  554, 
558,  560-7,  575;  judgment  on  the  Potsdam 
Conference,  569 

Bidault,  Georges,  President,  French  Nat. 
Council  of  Resistance,  1943-4;  Min.  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  French  Provisional  Govern 
ment,  1944-6:  270-1 

Bierut  (Krasnodewski),  Boleslaw,  Chairman, 
Polish  National  Council,  Lublin  and 
Warsaw,  1944-5;  President,  1945:  300, 
310-11,  496,  503,  508,  513-4;  (at  Pots 
dam)  :  544,  562-4 

Bizerta:222,44i 
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Bland,  Sir  Neville,  Minister  (from  1942  Am 
bassador)  to  the  Netherlands,  1938-48:  35, 

44*1,93 
Bodenschatz,  General  K.  H.,  Chief  of  Staff  to 

Goring:  33n 

Boheman,  Erik,  Sec.-General,  Swedish  Minis 
try  of  Foreign  Affairs :  2 1 ,  23 
Bohlen,  Charles  E.,  U.S.  Dept.  of  State:  xxxvi 
Boisson,    P.,    Governor,    French   Equatorial 
Africa,    1939-40,    French    West    Africa, 
1942-3:  258-9 
Bolivia:  412 

Bomb,  Atomic:  xlix,  liv-v,  571 
Bonnet,  Georges,  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  1938-9;  Min.  of  Justice,  I939~40: 
3-6 
Bono,  Marshal  E.  de,  former  Italian  C.-in-C.5 

Ethiopia  1231 

Bonomi,  Ivanoe,  Leader  of  Rome  Committee 

of  National  Liberation,  Prime  Minister  of 

Italy,  1944-5:  234n,  238,  402-4,  406,  410 

Bor-Komorowski,  General  Tadeusz,  C-in-C., 

Polish  Home  Army,  1943-4:  301,  306 
Boris  III,  King  of  Bulgaria,  1918-43:  ison, 

13411,  295 

Bovenschen,    Sir    F.    C.,   Joint    Permanent 
Under-Sec,  of  State  for  War,  1942-5:  46yn 
Bowman,  Dr.  I.,  Vice-Chairman,  Advisory 
Council  on  post-war  policy,  U.S.  Dept.  of 
State:  392n,  396,  440n 
Brazil:  375,  378-9,  413 
Brett,  Lt-General  G.  H.,  U.S.  Army,  Deputy 
Supreme  Commander,  S.W.  Pacific,  1942: 
420 

Brooke,    General   Sir  Alan    (Field-Marshal, 
1944),  Commanding  2nd  Corps,  B.E.F., 
1939-40;  C.I.G.S.,  1941-6:  63n,  igSn 
Bulgaria:    13,   129-131,   i34~5»  291,  295-6, 

307-8,  327,  517-8,  537-9,  541-2,  551-8 
Bullard,  Sir  Reader,  Minister  to  Iran,  1939-44 
(Ambassador,  1 944-6)  :xxiiin,  162-3,314^ 
315-8,  320 
Bullitt,   William   C.,   U.S.    Ambassador   to 

France,  1936-41:  50,  54 
Burma  (and  Burma  Road):   165-9,   183-3, 

187,  248n,  419,  421,  425n,  43111 
Butler,   Nevile,    Minister,    British   Embassy, 
Washington,  1940-1 ;  Head  of  N.  American 
Dept.  Foreign  Office,   1941-4;  Assistant 
Under-Sec,  of  State,  1944-7:  90,  97n 
Butler,    Rt.    Hon.    Richard    Austen,    Parl. 
Under-Sec,  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
1938-41;  Minister  of  Education,  1941-5: 
29-30,  249 

Byrnes,  James  F.,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State, 
i945-7:  53i>  537n;  (Potsdam):  liii,  373, 
541,  544-5,  547-8,  550-4,  556-7,  561-2, 

564-7,  57«>-i 

Cabinet:  see  War  Cabinet 

Cadogan,  Hon.  Sir  Alexander,  Permanent 
Under-Sec,  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
1938-46:  xxvi,  xxxn,  xliiin,  5,  46,  59-60, 
66,  76,  86-7,  l$>  2isn,  217,  269,  272, 
283n,  325,  362n,  372n,  43911,  482,  573-4; 
opposes  approach  to  Mussolini:  53; 
Atlantic  Charter:  42gn;  on  post-war  plans: 
443;  Dumbarton  Oaks:  451,  456-9,  464; 


memorandum  on  'Great-Power  veto': 
460-1;  Malta  and  Yalta:  407,  485^ 
Potsdam:  537n,  541  n,  548,  554>  56* 

Caffery,  J.,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  France,  1 944-9 : 
269 

Cambon,  Roger,  Minister,  French  Embassy 
in  London,  1924-40:  92 

Campbell,  Sir  Ronald  Hugh,  Ambassador  to 
France,  1939-40,  to  Portugal,  1940-7:  75, 
376,  382-3;  Reports:  (Paris),  32,  45-8, 
53-6,  59;  (Tours),  58-9,  62;  (Bordeaux), 
63-5,  67-74;  Instructions  to:  at  Bor 
deaux,  62-69,  74;  at  Tours,  59,  61 

Campbell,  Ronald  Ian  (K.C.M.G.  1941), 
Minister  to  Yugoslavia,  1939-41 ;  Minister 
at  Washington,  1941-5:  137-8,421,471 

Campinchi,  C.,  French  Minister  of  Marine, 
1939-40:  72n 

Canada:  xxviin,  39,  79,  81,  84,  in,  242n,  432, 

533 

Casey,  Richard  G.,  Australian  Minister  to 
U.S.,  1940-2;  Min.  of  State,  Cairo, 
1942-4:  121-2,  179,  181,  184-5,  315,  388, 

389".  395 

Castellane,  Marquis  de,  French  Embassy, 
London, 1939-40: 92 

Castellano,  General  G.,  Italian  G.S.:  228-31 

Castillo,  R.  S.,  President  of  Argentina:  412 

Catroux,  General  Georges,  Gov.-General, 
French  Indo-China,  1939-40;  Delegate- 
General,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  1941-3; 
Commissioner  for  Moslem  Affairs,  French 
Committee  of  Nat.  Liberation,  1943-4: 
94,99,  108,  117,  120-2,  214 

Chamberlain,  Rt.  Hon.  Neville,  Prime 
Minister,  1937-40;  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  May  1940:  xxix;  outbreak  of  war: 
i-3)  5~6;  speech  of  October  12,  1939: 
8;  meetings  of  Supreme  War  Council:  15, 
24~5»  S0-1?  33?  6on;  German  invasion  of 
Norway:  32-3;  Mr.  Welles'  mission  to 
Europe:  40-2;  resignation:  4311;  un 
favourable  to  appeal  to  Mussolini:  51-2; 
declaration  of  Anglo-French  unity:  66 

Charles,  Sir  Noel,  Ambassador  to  Brazil, 
1941-4;  High  Commissioner  in  Italy, 
1944-5;  British  representative  with  Italian 
Government,  1944-7:  237-8,  404,  4o6n 

Charles-Roux,  F.,  Secretary-General,  French 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1940-1:  58, 
72-4 

Chartier,  J.,  French  Consul-General  in 
London,  1940:  93 

Chautemps,  C.,  French  Vice-President  of  the 
Council,  1938-9  and  1940;  Min.  of  State, 
1940:  67n,  118 

Chauvel,  J.  M.,  Sec.-General,  French  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  1944-9:  271 

Chevalier,  j. :  loan 

Chiang  Kai-Shek,  General  ('Generalissimo'), 
C-in-C.,  Chinese  armed  forces,  President 
of  Executive  Yuan,  1939-45,  and  of 
National  Government  of  China  from  1943 : 
166,  168,  172,  183,  185,  248,419-28,45111, 
487n,  569 

Chiang  Kai-Shek,  Madame:  422,  425 

Chiefs  of  Staff,  British:  xxxv-vi,  20,  36,  7511, 
8m,  83,  162,  197,  226,  2360,  272,  320, 
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Chiefs  of  Staff.  British— contd. 

378-9>  392n,  398,  44411,  44511,  464,  466, 
469-70,  47411,  475,  481,  56911;  Scandi 
navian  plans:  22-5;  oppose  French  pro 
posals  to  bomb  Russian  oil-fields:  30;  aid 
to  Greece:  133;  and  Turkey:  129-30, 
324-5,  327,  329;  agreement  over  Azores: 
379. 38i 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Combined:  xxxiv-vi,  197,  229, 

236n,  324,  378,  381,  413,  416,  468,  477 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  U.S.:  xxxv-vii,  xlvii,  378,  381, 

382n,  385 

China:   (1939-41),   n,   145-6,   164-8,   I7on, 
172-3,    176-7,    179-84,    i86n,    i 88,  419; 
(1942-5),    419-28,    432,    434,    439~4^ 
449-5  m,  486-7n,  537,  569-71 
Churchill,  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  Spencer,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1939-40;  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Defence,  1 940-5 : 
Introduction,  passim 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Defence: 

43n 

Scandinavian  plans:  18-20,  22-24 
rejects  French  proposal  for  approach  to 

Mussolini:  51-3 
collapse  of  France,  Ch.  Ill,  Gh.  IV,  sec.  i, 

passim 
refuses  to  discuss  possible  transfer  of  British 

fleet,  80-2,  85 

N.  Africa  and  Admiral  Darlan:  207-1311 
Atlantic  Charter:  429-30 
United  Nations  Declaration:  431-3 
proposals  for  western  regional  defence:  464 
'unconditional  surrender':  xlix-l,  436-7, 

480-3 

colonial  trusteeship:  44on,  530-2 
post-war   problems:   xlvii-ix,   435,  43 711, 

441-2,  445;  (World  Security  Organisa 
tion)  45111,  454-5,  45^-62,  49i;  see  also 

Yalta  and  Potsdam  Conferences 
proposals  for  tripartite  meetings:  (1942- 

3),  239,  242-3,  244n;   (1944-5),  4&fc 

518-23 
future  of  Germany:  441-2,  447-8,  465, 

47on;  Morgenthau  plan  :  I-li,  471-4; 

475,  488-9;  see  also  Yalta  and  Potsdam 

Conferences 
atomic  bomb:  liv,  571 

Policy  towards: 
Argentina:  Ch.  XXIII, passim 
China:  183,  420,  422,  427-8,  441,  45 in 
General   cle   Gaulle:    xlv— - vii,    (1940-2) 
93-4,  99,  in,  113,  115,  117-19,  121-3, 
20911,  213-4;  (1943)  '-H7-9»  221-4,  256, 
258-61;    (1944)    261-71,   274;    (1945) 
271-2,  275-7 

Greece  (1941):  130-911,  148-9 
political  situation  in  Greece:  (1943-4), 

355»  357-63;  («945)»  556-7 
Iran:  318-320 
Italy,  surrender  of:  22611-33 
Italian  political  situation:  234-8,  Ch. 

XXII,  passim 
Japan:  16711,  171-2,  i75-8n,  180,  182x1-5, 

188 

Levant  States:  see  de  Gaulle 
Palestine:  386n-8,  391-2 


Poland  :  (  1  943)  ,  202-5,  252  ;  (  1  944)  ,  2  79-895 
298-300,  309-13;  (i945)5  501  n,  542 
Eastern  frontier:  253-5,  279-89,  309-1  1  ; 

(Yalta)  495-6 

Western    frontier:     253-4,    283,    310; 
(Yalta),  495-8,  500;  (Potsdam),  543-5 
reconstruction    of    Polish    Provisional 
Government:  289,  298-300,  309-13; 
(Yalta)  495-500;  503-14 
Warsaw  insurrection:  301-2,  304-6,  309 
Portugal  (Azores):  374,  378n-8s 
Spain:  364-6,  368-73 
Turkey:  138,  Ch.  XVI,  passim,  437 
U.S.S.R.:   Ch.  VII,  sees,  i-iv,  Ch.  IX, 
XII,  XIV-XVI,  XXVIII-XXXI^amro 
Vichy  Government:  96-ioon,  io2n,  104, 

I05n,  10711,  in,  113-4 
Yugoslavia:  xliv,  291-2,  307-8,  337,  339- 
49i  515-16,  558-60 

Messages: 

Mr.  Roosevelt:  xxiv,  xli 
French  collapse:  59-60,  62—4,  78-9 
loan  of  destroyers  and  lease  of  bases: 

78-80,  84-8 

general  British  needs:  (1940),  89 
General  de  Gaulle  and  French  Com 

mittee:    2ogn,    221,    223-4,    258-9, 

264-70 

arrangement  with  Darlan:  209-12 
Vichy  Government:  96-7,  g8n,  104-5, 


division  of  responsibilities  in  Balkans: 

292-3,  347         41  ,.        .  o 

Anglo-American  oil  discussions:  397-0 

proposed    statement    to    the    German 
people:  482-3 

proposals     for     tripartite     conference: 
(Yalta),  484-5 

Argentina:  415-8 

Greece:  357n,  359,  s6m 

India:  42  2n 

Italy:  227-911,  235-6,  238,  405,  408 

Japan:  17111,  183,  185 

Polish  questions:  28411,  28511,  288n,  299- 
300,  304-5,  3  1  m,  313;  (i945)5  5°3~6 

Portugal  (Azores):  380 

Spain:  126,  368-9,  372n 

Turkey:  132,  138,  322 

U.S.S.R.:  see  also  Polish  questions,  15011, 

i54»  '93,  197-8.  242-3 
Stalin:  xl-xli;   (1940),   141-2;   (I941-2)* 

148-9,  152-7,  i59-6o,  I931*,  J98;  (I943)* 

203-5,   239-44n;    (1944-5).   238>  27*> 

280,  284-6,  290,  293,  298-9,  301-2,  304, 

307,  3*2n-3,  372n,  484,  506-7^  509-10, 

520-3 

Mr.  Truman:  511-3,  5l8n>  519-20,  522-3 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King:  81,  85 
Mussolini:  49 
M.  Reynaud:  47-8,  53,  6  1 
Marshal  Tito:  341-2 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek:  422-3 
General  Franco:  372 

Speeches  and  broadcasts: 
(1940),  June   4,   80,    85,    87;   July    18 
424*1;  Aug.  20,  85-7;  Oct.  21,  96 
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(1941):  June  22  (to  U.S.S.R.),  151;  Aug. 
24  (Japan),  176;  Sep.  9  (Atlantic 
Charter),  43 in;  Nov.  10  (Japan),  iy8n 

( 1 943) :  June  8  (French  Nat.  Committee), 

222 

(1944):  May  24  (Spain),  370-1;  Oct.  5 
(Warsaw  insurrection),  3o6n;  Dec.  8 
(Greece),  358;  Dec.  15  (Poland),  313 

Conferences: 

Casablanca,  Cairo,  Teheran,  Quebec:  see 

Conferences 

Yalta:  see  Ch.  XXVIII,  passim 
Potsdam:  see  Ch.  XXXI,  passim 

Visits  to: 

Adana:  (1943),  322-3,  437 

Athens:  (1944),  362 

Moscow:  (1942),  198;  (1944)9  307-n,  4fio, 

Paris:  47-8,  55-6,  270 

Placentia  Bay  (Atlantic  Charter) :  429-30 

Tours:  59-62,  77 

Weygand's  headquarters:  58-9 

Washington:  (1941),  431-2;  (1943),  442 

See  also  Conferences 
Ciano,  Count  Galeazzo,  Italian  Minister  for 

Foreign  Affairs,  1936-43;  Ambassador  to 

Holy  See,  1943:  2-5,   12,   15,  36-7,  49, 

53"4>  57,  23 in,  see  also  Loraine 
Clark,   General   Mark  W.,   C.   of  S.   U.S. 

ground  forces  Europe,  1942:  208,  238n 
Clark  Kerr,  Sir  Archibald,  Ambassador  to 

China,  1938-42  and  to  U.S.S.R.,  1942-6: 

xli-xlii,  iSsn,  310,  422n 

Conversations: 

M.  Molotov:  (1942),  197,  199-200,  21  in; 
(I943)»  250;  (1944),  286-7,  294n,  297n, 
303,  458,  465;  (1945),  5",  572 

M.  Vyshmsky:  (1944),  303 

Stalin:  (1942),  200;  (1943),  205,  250; 
(1944),  280-1,  285 

Instructions: 

(J942),  i97>  199-200;  (1943),  202,  240-2; 

(i944)?  270,  284,  286,  297n,  303,  305, 

3o6n,  347, 457, 464-5, 478;  (1945),  330, 

5ii 
Reports  (from  U.S.S.R.):  xli-ii;  (1942), 

197-200;  (1943),  241,  243,  250;  (1944), 

291,  305,  307n;  (1945),  517 
Moscow  Commission:  496-7,  499n,  501-6, 

508,  510-14 
Potsdam:  544^  562 
Clive,  Sir  Robert,  Ambassador  to  Belgium, 

1937-9:  9-io 

Colban,  ^Erik,  Norwegian  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,    1939-42;  Ambassador,    1942-6: 
22-4 
Commissions  and  Committees 

Armistice  Terms  and  Civil  Administration : 

lii-iii,  445 

Armistice  Terms  and  Civil  Affairs  Com 
mittee:  467n,  468-9, 47411 
Armistice  and  Post-War  Committee:  liii, 

445>  451-2,  455-6,  460-2,  465-9, 

475, 524, 528n 


Post  Hostilities  Planning  Sub- Committee: 

445n 
proposed  United  Nations  Commission  for 

Europe:  441,  444,  454n,  455-6 
Ministerial  Committee  on  Palestine:  390, 

392-4 

Moscow  Commission  on  Polish  Govern 
ment:  496-7, 499, 501-14 
War  Crimes  Commission:  199,  575 
See  also  European  Advisory  Commission: 

Chiefs  of  Staff 
Conferences 

Panama  (1939):  39 

Havana  (1940):  83,411 

Moscow  (1941):  154-9 

Casablanca    (1943):    xlix,    215-9,  226n, 

239,  322,  378n,  436-7,  482 
Quebec  (1943):  224,  242-3,  245,  247,  251, 

366,  38 in,  391,  44on,  445-6 
Moscow  (1943) :  232n,  243-7,  251-2,  294n, 

315-6,  325-7,  44on,  446-7 
Cairo  (1943):  247-8,  391,  569 
Teheran  (1943) :  xxxvii,  244, 247-9,  253~4> 

283n,  287,  315-6,  327,  391,  447-8,  457, 

465,  480,  567,  573 
Dumbarton    Oaks    (1944):    297,    456-9, 

46m,  462, 464, 489, 528n,  529-30, 533 
Quebec  (1944):  1,  269,  302n,  307,  405, 

4*  7>  471-3 
Yalta  (and  Malta)  (1945):  xliin,  liii,  Iv, 

271,  275,  319,  330,  407,  427,  484-502, 
^  531-2,548,573 

San   Francisco    (1945):    505-6,    508-11, 
n  528-9, 532-5,  573, 575 
Potsdam  (1945):  xxxix-xl,  liii-v,  276-7, 

320,  330-1,  372-3,  394,  4ogn,  536-7, 

„       541-69,570-1,575 

Connally,  T.,  Chairman,  U.S.  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  1941-6:  442n 

Cooper,  Rt.  Hon.  Alfred  Duff,  Minister  of 
Information,  1940-1;  Chancellor  of  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  1941-3;  Min.  of  State,  Far 
East,  1941-2;  British  representative  with 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation, 
!943-4;  Ambassador  to  France,  1944-8: 
xlvii,  264,  266n,  267,  269-70,  27 in,  274-6, 


Corbin, 


>in,  Charles,  French  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  1933-40:  3,  24n,  46,  52,  57,  66, 
7on,  76,  92n 

lis,  Sir  Kinahan,  Ambassador  to  Iraq, 


~»?T-  *j  •  -—>—•—••,  393 
Cossack,  H.M.S.:  26n 

Coudenhove-Kalergi,  Count:  xlviiin,  442n 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers:  320,  331,  537, 

54',  55?,  554-5,  568 
Uraigie,  bir  Robert,  Ambassador  to  Japan, 

1937-41:  xxx,  164-8,  171,  173-5,  177-8, 


Cranborne,  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Cecil,  Viscount, 

Paymaster-General,  1940;  Sec.  of  State  for 

Dominion  Affairs,   1940-2  and   1943-5- 

.Lord  Privy  Seal,  1942-3:  386n,  432, 458   ' 

Cnpps,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Stafford,  Ambassador  to 
U.S.S.R.,  1940-2;  Minister  of  Aircraft 
Production,  1942-5:  xxx,  30,  128,  137, 
140-9,  ism-4,  156-8,  162,  172, 197^422, 
435-6,  444^  46on 
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Croce,  Benedetto,  Italian  Minister  without 
Portfolio,  1944:  23411,  235,  237 

Crowe,  Sir  E.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  Foreign  Office,  1920-25:  xxvin 

Cunningham,  Admiral  Sir  Andrew,  C-in-C. 
Mediterranean,  1939-42;  First  Sea  Lord 
and  Chief  of  Naval  Staff,  1943-6:  210 

Curtin,  John,  Prime  Minister  of  Australia, 
1941-5:  482 

Curzon  Line:  20 in;  see  also  under  Poland 

Cyril,  Prince  of  Bulgaria:  see  Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia:  143,  296, 29yn,  438, 466, 517, 
533 


Dakar:  95,  < 


„.     8,  III,  H3,  U7-8,  222,  258,  441 

Daladier,  Edouard,  French  Prime  Minister, 
April  1938-March  1940;  Min.  of  Defence 
and  Min.  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sept.  1939- 
March  1940;  Min.  of  War,  March-May 
1940;  Min.  of  Foreign  Affairs,  May-June 
1940:  3  in,  45-7,  72n;  approach  to  Musso 
lini:  50,  53;  outbreak  of  war:  3,  5,  6; 
Scandinavia:  19,  25-7;  resignation:  29,  46 

Dalton,  Rt.  Hon.  Hugh,  Minister  of  Econ. 
Warfare,  1940-2;  Pres.  Board  of  Trade, 

1942-5  353** 

Damaskinos,  Archbishop  of  Athens,  1938-49; 
Regent  of  Greece,  1944-6:  xlivn,  354-6, 
359-62 

Darlan,  Admiral  J.  F.,  French  Chief  of  Naval 
Staff,  1936-40;  Minister  of  Marine,  1940-1, 
1943;  V  ice-President  of  the  Council,  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Marine,  and 
Interior,  1941-2,  C.-in-C.  of  French 
Forces,  1941-2:  xxxi,  xlvi,  58-9,  68n,  70, 
7in,  73,  92,  96.  99>  ip3~4>  106-7,  "«, 
174,  206;  (North  Africa)  1942,  208-15, 


Davies,  Joseph  E.,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mos 

cow,  1936-38:  xxxix,  521-3,  536 
Deakin,  Colonel  F.  W.  D.,  British  military 

mission  to  Marshal  Tito:  335n,  337 
Deanc,  Brig.-General  J.  R.,  U.S.  Sec.  to  Com 

bined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  1941-5:  xxxvi-viin, 

245 
Declarations:  Cairo  (1943):  569J  Four-Power 

(Moscow,  1943):  246,  445-6;  Liberated 

Europe  (Yalta):  487-8,  539>  549,  555^95 

IVtsdam:  570-1  ;  see  also  Atlantic  Charter: 

United  Nations 

Dejcan,  Maurice,  French  National  Commis- 
'  sioner  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1940-2  ;  Delegate 

to  Allied  Governments  in  London,  1943-4; 

Pol.  Director,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Anairs, 

1944-5:  119,  121,  123,  2i4n 
Denmark:  23,  32,  529 
Dentz,  General  H.,  (Vichy)  High  Commis 

sioner  and  C-in-C.  Levant,  1940-1  :  105 
De  Valera,  Ramon,  Prime  Minister  of  Eire, 

and  Min.  for  External  Affairs,  1937-48: 

41411 
Dewey,  Thomas  E.,  Republican  candidate, 

U.S.  presidential  election,  1944:  457 
Dill,  General  (Field-Marshal,  1941)  Sir  John, 

C.I.G.S.,  May  1940-1  ;  head  of  Joint  C.  of 

S.  Mission  to  Washington,  1941-4*  55»  58> 

133-7,382 


Donovan,  Colonel  W.  J.,  Observer  for  U.S. 

Sec.  of  Navy,  Great  Britain,  1940;  S.E. 

Europe,  1941:  13411 
Dormer,  Sir  Cecil,  Minister  to  Norway,  1934- 

41 :  22n,  24n,  32 

Dunkirk,  evacuation  of:  xxix,  52,  54-5 
Dunn,  J.  C.,  Adviser  on  Political  Relations, 

U.S.  Dept.  of  State,   1937-44;  Assistant 

Sec.  of  State,  1944-6:  536-7 
Dupuy,  Pierre,  Canadian  Charge*  d'affaires  to 

Vichy  France,  1 940-3 

with  Allied  Governmentsin  London,  1943-5 : 

100-2 

Eboue',  F.  A.,  Governor  of  Chad,  1939-40; 

Governor-General,     French     Equatorial 

Africa,  1940:  118 
Economic    and    Industrial    Planning   Staff: 

467-8,  473,  528n 

Economic  Warfare,  Ministry  of:  xxi,  1 24, 40511 
Eden,  Rt.  Hon.  Anthony,  Sec.  of  State  for 

Dominion  Affairs,   1939-40,  War,   1940, 

Foreign  Affairs,  1940-5:  xxv-vi,  xlii-iv, 
xlvi-vii,  90 

Vichy  Government:  105 

General  de  Gaulle,  and  French  National 
Committee:  xlii-iv,  (1941-42),  no, 
113-4,  "6-9,  121-3,  214-7,  219-24, 
256,  258-61, 264n-7;  French  Provisional 
Government:  269-71,  488-90 

Anglo-American  discussions  on  Middle 
East:  395;  oil  discussions:  398 

Atlantic  Charter:  190,  431 

United  Nations  Declaration:  432; 

the  future  of  Germany:  438-9,  441,  443-4? 
446,  466-70;  (speech  of  May  8,  1942)3 
479;  (Morgenthau  plan)  471-4;  475? 
(proposed  statement  to  German  people) 
480,  482;  (Yalta)  489-93;  524,  526; 
(Potsdam)  546-8 

post-war  plans:  433,  435~4i»  443~4 

suggests  Armistice  and  Post-War  Com 
mittee  :  445 

proposes  European  Advisory  Commission : 
lii,  446;  work  of  Commission:  477-8, 
480,  489 

suggests  tripartite  study  of  future  World 
Organisation:  450 

preparations  for  Dumbarton  Oaks  Con 
ference:  450-1;  Great  Power  veto, 
457-61,491 

British  memoranda  on  World  Organisa 
tion:  454-6 

Western  regional  defence:  463-4 

Colonial  trusteeship:  440-1,  531 

Policy  towards : 

Arab  States:  387-9 

Argentina,  413-6 

Austria:  438,  447 

Bulgaria:  295-6,  307-8,  539,  553,  556-7 

China:  422,  424^7,  44on 

Greece:  132-8,  296,  354~5>  359~62,  556~7 

Hungary:  307-8,  539,  557 

Iran:  162-3,  318-20 

Italy:  surrender,  225n,  227-30;  inter 
national  political  situation,  234,  238^ 
404-5,  407-9, 
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Japan:  170-3,  zyGn,  181,  i8sn,  iSsn,  187, 

486,  487n 
Levant    States:    121-3,    274-6;    see    also 

General  de  Gaulle 
North  Africa:  207,  209-12 
Palestine:  387-9,  391,  393 
Polish  questions:  202-3,  279-81,  283,  285, 
288,  309-11,  313,  50  in 
Warsaw  insurrection:  302-5 
Eastern  frontier:  251-5,  281-3,  309-11 
Western  frontier:  282-3,  438-9,  495ns 

498,  544 

reorganisation  of  Polish  Provisional 
Government:  495n,  496-500,  503, 
505-6,  5o8-isn;  (Potsdam)  543, 

544~~5 

Portugal:  376-8;  (Azores):  378-82,  551 
Roumania:  296,  307-8,  539,  553,  557 
Saudi  Arabia:  401 
Spain:  127,  366n,  367,  369-72,  551 
Turkey:    132-4,    138,   292n,   296,   321-3, 

325-7,  330 
U.S.S.R.:  146-53,  155,  157-60;  Gh.  IX, 

XII,   XIV,  passim]    307-8,   439;   Gh. 

XXVIII,  passim",  see  also  Polish  Ques 

tions:  Conferences 
Yugoslavia:  134,  137-8,  2g2n,  296,  337, 

339-4^  343-9>  559 

Gonferences  : 

Quebec  (1943):  224,  228-30,  245,  391, 

44on,  445 
Moscow   (1943):    244-7,    251-2,    325-6, 

446-7 

Teheran:  253-4,  480 
Dumbarton  Oaks:  457-9 
Quebec  (1944):  296,  458,  471-4 
San  Francisco:  511-2,  528-31 
Yalta:  3  19,  485-93,  495-500 
Potsdam:  liii,  320,  539-41,  543-8,  551, 

553-4, 


Visits: 

Ankara:  (1941),  132,  134 

Athens:  (1941),  132-5,  137;  (1944),  362 

Cairo:     (1940),     i28n;     (1941),     132-7; 
0943)»  326,  339 

Cyprus:  (1941),  132,  138 

Moscow:  (Dec.  1941),  190-3,  321;  (1944), 

^  307-11,330.460,474 

Pans:  270 

Washington:   (1943),  425,  435,  437-41; 

rt  (r945).  5°8~i2,  519 

See  also  Conferences:  Foreign  Office 
Egypt  (and  Suez  Canal):  38,  57n,  127,  385, 

387,  492n 
Eisenhower,  General  Dwight  D.,  Allied  Com 

mander,  N.  Africa,  and  Allied  Supreme 

Commander,     Mediterranean,      1942-4; 

Supreme   Commander,   A.E.F.,    1944-5: 

(North  Africa),  208-13,  216,  219,  222-3; 

(ltaly)'  2£6~3^»  235>  23<5n;  (1944),  259, 
262-4,  266,  267n,  272n,  468,  482, 
(1945).  5'8n 

European  Advisory  Commission:  Hi-Hi, 
246,  446    448,   456,  465,  467-9,  474n, 
475-8,  480,  489,  537,  54r 


Farrell,  E.  J.,  General,  President  of  Argentina: 

413-4 
Finland:  46,  150,  191-2,  195,  296,  481,  53^1; 

Russian  attack  on:  16-7;  question  of  Allied 

Expedition    to:    18-22,  24-28;    supports 

German     attack     on     Russia:     159-60; 

British   declaration  of  war  on:    159-60; 

asks  for  armistice:  294;  Potsdam:  541,  549, 

553-4>  556 
Flandin,  P.  E.,  French  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs,  1940-1:  56,  101,  258-9 
Food,  Ministry  of:  xx,  415-8 
Foreign  Office 

General  functions  of:  Introduction,  xxi- 
vii,  passim 

relations  with  Mr.  Churchill :  xxiv,  xlii-ix 

Atlantic  Charter:  430 

Argentina:  412-7 

China:  419-25,  426-7 

Franco-German  armistice  terms:  59,  68-9 

General  de  Gaulle:  75,  1 13-5, 1 18-21,  123, 
and  French  National  Committee,  213, 
215-6,  220,  224,  257-64;  see  also  Levant 
States:  French  Provisional  Government 

General  Giraud,  draft  U.S.  agreement 
with:  218-9 

Germany,  post-war  treatment  of:  438, 
442-4,  469-70;  (Morgenthau  plan) 
471-5,  524,  528n,  538 

German  peace  approaches:  8n,  478-9 

Greece:  350-3,  358-62,  558 

Iran:  161, 318-20 

Italy:  intentions,  36-7,  49-50 
surrender  of:  226-7 
co-belligerency:  233 
domestic  position:  234-7,  402-3,  407 
proposal  for  preliminary  peace  treaty: 
402,  408-9,  538,  550 

Japan:  165-9,  r?2,  176-80,  183,  185,  i8gn 

'Lend-lease':  82n,  90 

Levant  States:  108',  120-1,  123,  257,  273-6 

North  Africa  (and  Admiral  Darlan): 
206-8,  211-13 

Palestine :  390-5 

Polish    questions:    202-3,    ac>4n,    250-1, 
254"-55  279,  281-3,  287-8,  29211; 
Yalta:  494;  Moscow  Commission; 
501-4,  508,  514;  Potsdam:  540,  545 

Portugal:  (Timor),  377-8;  (Azores),  '$75, 
378-82 

Potsdam  Conference:  537-40 

Saudi  Arabia:  399-401 

Scandinavian  plam:  20-1,  23,  27-9,  30 

Spain:  125-6,  366,368-71 

Turkey:  129-30,  322,  3144,  326x1,  329 

'unconditional  surrender' :  480-3,  569  -70 

U.S.S.R.:  (i939~June  41),  7,  14,  30*,  140, 
142-50;  (June  1941-1943),  Anglo- 
Russian  treaty:  195-6; "  199,  u.p-i, 
291-2;  (1944-5),  516-8 

United  States  offer  of  bases:  83-4;  Anglo- 
American  cooperation  in  Middle  Kast: 
3*5*  386.  395~5*  399 "4° * 

Vichy   Government:    91-3,   96,    99-100, 

103-5,  n  1-2,  114,  1*06-7 
Western  regional  defence:  1272,  463-4 
World   Organisation:   430;    (Four- Power 
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plan)  433-6;  43711,  4*1-6,  449-51,  454, 
52811;  (San  Francisco)  529-30,  534-5 

Yugoslavia:  334-45 

See  also  Churchill:  Eden:  Halifax 
Forrestal,  James,  U.S.  Under-Sec,  of  the  Navy, 

1940-4,  Sec.  1944-7:  xxxviii-ix,  52 in 
France 

Anglo-French  declaration  not  to  conclude 
separate  peace:  xxvii,  60 

proposed  declaration  of  Anglo-French 
unity:  66-7 

negotiates  armistices  with  Germany  and 
Italy:  xxix-xxx,  68-74 

establishment  of  Marshal  Petain's  Govern 
ment  at  Vichy:  91 

rejects  exchange  of  representatives  with 
Great  Britain :  92-3 

French  navy:  58-9,  62,  64-74;  engage 
ment  at  Oran :  92 ;  96-i02n,  104-7,  i  ian, 
113,  209-10 

French  West  Indies:  n8n 

Resistance  Movement:  ii2n,  220,  257, 
259-60,  263^  266 

establishment  and  recognition  of  French 
provisional  Government:  264,  268-70 

British  views  on  post-war  status  of: 
(i943"5).  436,  438,  440-2,  444>  45i> 
455,  46on,  463-4,  470;  (Yalta),  489-92; 
(San  Francisco),  529-30,,  532,  533; 
(Potsdam),  536n,  537,  541,  548-9, 566-7 

bee  also  General  de  Gaulle:  Darlan:  Petain: 

Reynaud 
Franco   y   Bahamonde,   General   Francisco, 

Head  of  the  Spanish  State:  96^  124-7, 

364-8,  370-5,  383,  551 
Fraser,  Admiral  Sir  Bruce,  C-in-C.  British 

Pacific  Fleet,  1944-6:  572 


Gamclin,  General  Maurice,  French  G-in-C., 
1039-May  1940:  46-7 

Gandhi,  M.  K,:  421-2 

Gaulle,  General  Charles  de,  French  Under- 
Sec,  of  National  Defence,  May-June  1940; 
Leader  of  Free  French  Movement  and 
Head  of  National  Committee,  1940-3; 
President,  Committee  of  National  Libera 
tion,  1943-4,  and  of  Provisional  Govern 
ment,  1944-6:  66-7,  74,  91,  98-102,  219, 

49^ 

broadcasts  appeal  from  London:  75-6 

British    recognition    as    Leader   of  Free 

Frenchman:  76-7 
exchange  of  letters  with  Prime  Minister, 

August  1940:93-4 
ttitabllshfs  Council  of  Defence  of  Empire: 

99 ;  French  National  Committee :  1 1  o 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon:  IIQ-I,  432n 
now  definition  of  Committee:  119;  use  of 

term  kLa  France  combattante'  1119 
Foreign  Office  attitude  towards   (1942): 

113-5,  n8-j) 
criticism  of  British  policy  (1942):  109-10, 

115-8 
policy    towards    Levant    States:    108-10, 

iao-$,  256-7,  373-6 
Mr.  Churchill's  view:  of  xlv-vii;  (1942), 
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1J3>  U5,  117>  122-3;  (!943-5),  220-4, 
256-61,  267-^8,  272 

Allied  landings  in  North  Africa:  206-7, 
209n,  213-4 

negotiations  with  General  Giraud:  2ogn, 
214-5,  220-1 

Casablanca  Conference:  215-8 

establishment  and  recognition  of  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation: 
221-4 

Foreign  Office  support  of,  against  U.S: 
policy:  (1942),  113-5,  "8-9;  (i943~5)> 
220-4,  257-9,  492 

question  of  civil  affairs  agreement:  260-8 

visit  to  London :  265-7 

recognition  of  French  Committee  as  Pro 
visional  Government:  268-70 

question   of  Anglo-French   and  Franco- 
Soviet  treaties:  270-2 
George  VI,  King,  1937-52:  9,  23n,  44n,  45, 


George 


79>  97,  i37n 
3rge  II,  Kin 


g  of  the  Hellenes,  1922-47: 


*33»  i39»  35  1  »  353-62 

Georges,  General  Alphonse,  C-in-C.  French 
armies  in  N.E.,  1939-40;  member  of 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation, 
1943:  i  O7n,  257,259 

Germany:  invades  Poland,  i;  Norway  and 
Denmark,  32;  Belgium  and  Netherlands, 
43;  Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  139;  U.S.S.R., 
151;  Anglo-French  ultimatum  to:  2-6; 
armistice  terms  to  France:  72-4;  'Peace- 
feelers':  8n,  478-9;  'New  Order'  in 
Europe  :  xxxi-ii,  8n,  430  ;  surrender  in  Italy  : 
409n;  general  unconditional  surrender: 
476n;  proposals  for  post-war  treatment  of, 
191*  253-4,  434-5,  438-9>  441-4,  446-8, 
463-76,  488-9,  523-8n,  538-40;  (Pots 
dam),  541,  543,  545-8;  proposals  for 
reparation:  (Yalta),  490-3,  523-8,  533; 
(Potsdam),  541,  546-8,  561,  564-7;  dis 
posal  of  navy  and  merchant  ships,  539, 
548-9;  trial  and  punishment  of  war 
criminals,  573-5;  see  also  Hitler 

Gibraltar:  5711,  95,  124-5,  145,  208,  364 

Giraud,  General  Henri,  French  C-in-C.,  N. 
Africa,  Nov.-Dec.  1942;  French  High 
Commissioner,  N.  Africa,  Dec.  1942-June 
1943;  Co-President,  Committee  of  National 
Liberation,  1943;  French  Gommander-in- 
Chief,  1943-4:  xlvi,  114,  208-9,  213-221, 
224,  257-8,  263n 

Gomulka,  W.,  Polish  Deputy  Prime  Minister, 

1945-8:  514 
Goring,    Field-Marshal   Hermann,    German 

Min.  for  Air  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 

the  Air  Force,  1935-45:  8n,  19,  21,  I48n 
Grabski,  Stanislaw,  President,  Polish  National 

Council,  1941-5;  Deputy  President  of  new 

Council,   1945:  288,  299-300,  309,  496, 

502,  508,  514 
Greece:  xlii,  xliv,  13-5,  36,  128-39,  291-2, 

294,  296,  306-8,  350-63,  379>  409,  5°9> 

516,  539n,  542,  555-8 
Grew,  Joseph  C.,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan? 

1932-41  ;  Special  Assistant  to  Sec.  of  State, 

1942-4,  Under-Sec,  of  State,  1944-5:  570 
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Grigg,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward,  Min.  Resident, 

Middle  East,  1944-5:  274 
Gripenberg,    George,    Finnish    Minister    to 

Great  Britain,  1933-41:  26 
Gromyko,  Andrei  A.,  Soviet  Ambassador  to 

U.S.,  1943-6:  457 

Groussard,  Colonel,  French  Army:  iosn 
Gusev,  Feodor  Tarasovich,  Soviet  Ambassador 

to  Great  Britain,  1943-6:  xlii,  279,  28  in, 

28sn,  286,  292-4,  304-5,  312,  476n-477, 
'      50711,509,511,  537n 
Gustav  V,  King  of  Sweden,  1907-50:  21,  24, 

26,  33n 

Haakon  VII,  King  of  Norway,  1921:  23n 
Haile  Selasse,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia:  xxxviii, 

48sn 

Halifax,  Rt.  Hon.  Edward  Wood,  Viscount 
(Earl  of  Halifax,  1944),  Sec.  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  1938-40;  Ambassador  to 
U.S.A.,  1940-6:  xxii,  8n,  44n-6,  60,  65-6, 
75*  89,  92,  100,  i02n,  128,  143,  238n,  251, 
269,  291-2,  370-1,  389,  392,  396,  398, 
405-6n,  415,  425n,  440^  449-51*  46m, 
47i,  5051,  520,  53 1  >  536,  539 
outbreak  of  war:  2-6 
Scandinavian  plans:  18,  22-6,  33n 
M.  Reynaud's  proposal  for  approach  to 

Mussolini:  51-4 
appointed   Ambassador   to   Washington*. 

L 

r  towards  Japan  (1940):  166-7 

nversations : 
Signer  Bastianini:  50-3 
M.  Corbin:  52,  57,  76 
M.  Maisky:  17,  30,  I42n,  I43n 
Mr.  Roosevelt;  (Japan)   170,  186-8;  (N. 

Africa),  207,  212,439,462 
Mr.  Hull:   118;  (Japan)   172-3,   177-83, 

185-6;    (Spain),    369-70;    (Palestine), 

390-1;  450 
Mr.  Welles:  41,  118,  i48n,  150,  (Japan) 

174,  178-9,  184,  1 86;  (U.S.S.R.)  192, 

I93n,  i96n,  439 
Mr.  Stettinius:  369 
Mr.  Truman:  519 

Instructions  to:  (1941)5105,  170,  173,  175, 
177-8,  181,  i84n-8n;  (1942),  192-3, 
206-7,  209,  212,  297n,  432;  (1943), 
215-6,  396;  (i944)>  292,  359,  369,  397, 
404,4o6n;  (1945),  408-9,  414,  503,  513 

Hankey,  Rt.  Hon.  Maurice,  Baron,  Min.  with 
out  Portfolio,  1939-40;  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  1940-1 :  59 

Hankey,  R.  M.  A.,  Eastern  Dept.  P.O., 
1 943-5;  Charge"  d'affaires,  British  Em 
bassy,  Warsaw,  1945:  545 

Hardinge,  Hon.  Sir  Alexander,  Private  Sec. 
to  H.M.  King  George  VI:  44n 

Harriman,  William  Averell,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  U.S.S.R.,  1943-6:  156,  158,  igSn,  242, 
28511,  303,  3<>7>  309~io,  312,  428,  457, 
474;  (Yalta  Conference),  486, 496-7, 49gn; 
(Moscow  Commission),  502-8,  510-12, 
52m,  572 

Henderson,  Sir  Nevile,  Ambassador  to 
Germany,  1937-9:  2,  4,  6 


Herriot,  Edouard,  President  of  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  1936-40:  46,  71-2, 
76-7,  11511,  118 

Hess,  Rudolf,  German  deputy-Fiihrer,  1933- 

41:  199-200,575  ^        0    0 

Hirohito,  Emperor  of  Japan,  1926-:  187-8, 

570-2 
Hiss,  Alger,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Special 

Political   Affairs,   U.S.    Dept.    of  State, 

Hitler,  Adolf,  German  Fuhrer  and  Chancellor, 
1933-45;  German  Supreme  Commander, 
1938-45;  offers  of  negotiation  rejected: 
8-9;  meets  Mussolini:  36,  144;  sees  Mr. 
Welles:  41;  British  refusal  of  French  pro 
posal  for  an  approach  through  Mussolini: 
51-3;  proposed  trial  of:  573-4;  death  of: 
574n;  see  also  Germany,  U.S.S.R. 

Hoare,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  (Viscount 
Templewood,  1944);  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
1939-40;  Sec.  of  State  for  Air,  1940;  Am 
bassador  to  Spain,  1940-4:  xxx,  94-8,  100, 
125-7,  228,  365-6,  368-9,  371 

Hong  Kong:  165-6,  424,  428 

Hoover,  Herbert,  Pres.  of  U.S.,  1929-33: 10411 

Hopkins,  Harry  L.,  Head  of  Lend-Lease  pro 
gramme,  1941 ;  adviser  and  assistant  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  1941-5:  xxxvin,  xxxvii,  xxxix, 
171,  186,  igsn,  2i5n,  218,  25in,  27in, 
355n>  359^  36m,  395n,  407,  439,  471, 
480,484-5,505^512,519,521-2,531,534 

Horthy  von  Nagybania,  Admiral  M.,  Regent 
of  Hungary,  1920-44:  I59n,  297n 

Hoskins,  Lt.-  Col.  H.  H.,  U.S.  Dept.  of  State: 


Howard,  D.  F.,  Head  of  Southern  Dept. 
Foreign  Office:  361 

Hudson,  Colonel,  Liaison  mission  to  General 
Mihailovic:  334,  344n 

Hull,  Cordell,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  1933- 
44:  xx,  xxxvi,  xlv,  xlvii,  li,  39,  41-2,  62, 64, 
89,  118-9,  J92n,  220,  251-2,  291-3,  395, 
433,  480,  482,  530;  destroyers  and  bases: 
82-5,  87-8;  attitude  towards  General  de 
Gaulle:  in,  115,  215-6,  224,  263,  264^ 
266,  432n;  Japan  (1940),  165-9;  (i940> 
i7on,  172-3,  175-86,  i8gn;  Moscow  Con 
ference  (1943),  245,  246n,  445-6;  policy 
towards  Spain;  369-70;  Palestine:  388-91 ; 
Argentina:  411-8;  oil  reserves:  396;  post 
war  questions:  439-4011,  450-1,  457; 
(Morgenthau  plan),  472-3 

Hungary:  3in,  I4in, 159, i6on, 296-7,  307-8, 

TT  447*  479-80,  5*8-9,  541,  551-7.      ^  , 

Huntziger,  General  C.  L.,  French  Mm.  of  War, 
1941;  97n,  io2n 

Hurley,  General  P.  J.,  Special  representative 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  Middle  East,  1943, 
China,  1944;  U.S.  Ambassador  to  China, 
1945:  397",  42611,  427-8 


Ibn  Saud,  Abd-ul  Aziz,  King  of  Saudi  Arabia: 

xxxviii,    388n,    399-401,   4850;    set   also 

Saudi  Arabia 
Ickes,  Harold  L.,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Interior, 

1939-46;    Petroleum    Administrator    for 

War,  1941-6:  396, 
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India:  xxviin,  161,  3i6n,  421-3,  425, 
432n,  462,  530 

Indo-Chma:  77,  ggn,  168-70,  173-6,  178-82, 
186-8,  222,  441 

Inonu,  Ismet,  President  of  Turkish  Republic, 
1938-50:  132,  138,  322-3,  327,  329 

Iran:  38,  155-7,  161-3,  29in,  314-320,  397n, 
398>  487 

Iraq:  38,  57n,  105-6,  161-2,  387-8,  398,  400 

Ismay,  Major-General  Sir  Hastings,  Deputy 
Sec.  (Mil.)  to  War  Cabinet,  1940-5;  Chief 
of  Staff  to  Minister  of  Defence,  1940-6: 
156-7?  i59>  245,  474 

Italy:  13,  15,  3111,  68n,  127,  291,  4i3n,  515, 
531;  non-belligerency:  11-12,  33,  36-7, 
49-51,  attacks  Allies:  57;  attacks 
Greece:  128-9;  collapse  and  surrender: 
225-232;  'co-belligerency  of  (to  June 
1944),  232-8;  (June  1944-June  1945), 
402-10;  future  of  Italian  colonies:  409, 
553n;  disposal  of  Italian  navy  and  mer 
chant  shipping;  539-40;  Russia'n  suspicions 
of  Anglo-American  policy:  232n,  246n; 
Potsdam:  541,  542n,  549-54,  556;  see  also 
Badoglio,  Ciano,  Mussolini 

Ivanov,  General,  Soviet  Army: 


Jackson,  R.  H.,  U.S.  Attorney-General, 
1940-1 ;  Associate  Justice,  Supreme  Court: 

Japan:  xxxii,  xlix,  liv,  n,  82,  inn,  116,  193, 
277>  3'4»  33°>  4^3.  4I9~2i,  424*  427?  434> 
440,  458n,  486,  487n,  520,  526,  53.0-1, 
548-50;  attitude  towards  Great  Britain 
(1939-40):  164-9;  expansionist  moves: 
(1940),  167-9;  (1941),  170-4;  signs  tri 
partite  pact:  1 68;  negotiations  with  the 
United  States:  172-3, 177-89;  attacks  U.S. 
Great  Britain  and  Netherlands:  189;  in 
vades  Portuguese  Timor:  376-8;  Cairo 
declaration:  248n,  569-70;  Potsdam  decla 
ration:  570-1 ;  surrender  of:  571-2. 

Jeanneney,  J.,  President  of  French  Senate, 
1932-40:  68,  71 

Jebb,  H.  M.  G.,  Head  of  Economic  and 
Reconstruction  Department,  Foreign 
Office,  1942-5:  434-6,  439,  441,  444~5*i» 
458,46m,  531 

Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine:  386,  38711,  394n 

Jinnah,  Mohammed  All,  President  All-India 
Moslem  League,  1934-8:  421 

Jordan,  Stanley  Rupert,  Minister  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  1943-5:  400 

Jordana,  General  Francisco  Gomez,  Spanish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1942-4:  365-6, 
368-9 

Juin,  General  A.,  French  C-in-C.,  N.  Africa, 
1941-2;  Commanding  French  forces, 
Tunisia  campaign,  1942-3:  208 


Kelly,  David  (K.C.M.G.,  1942),  Minister  to 
Switzerland,  1940-2;  Ambassador  to 
Argentina,  1942-6:  413-16 

Kerman,  G.  F.,  Counsellor,  U.S.  Legation, 
Lisbon,  1943-4;  Moscow,  1945-6: 382,428 


Kennard,  Sir  Howard,  Ambassador  to  Poland, 

I935-4I :  5 
Kennedy,  Joseph  P.,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Great  Britain,  1938-40: 41,  61-2,  80,  12  in 
Keyes,  Admiral  Sir  Roger:  10,  34,  44,  45 
Keynes,    John    Maynard    (Baron    Keynes, 

1942) :  xxi,  xxxiin 
King,  Admiral  Ernest  J.,  C-in-C.  U.S.  Fleet, 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  1941-5:  379, 

382 
King,  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  Prime  Minister  of 

Canada,  1935-48,  and  Sec.  of  State  for 

External  Affairs,  1935-46:  81,  85 
Kirk,  A.  C.,  U.S.  Minister  to  Egypt,  1941-4; 

Ambassador  to   Italy,    1944-7;   Political 

Adviser,  S.A.C.  Mediterranean,  1944:  404 
Kleffens,  Eelco  van,  Netherlands  Minister  for 

Foreign  Affairs,  1939-46:  44*  '73^  435> 


Knatchbull-Huggessen,     Sir     Hughe,     Am 
bassador  to  Turkey,  1939-44:  xxx,  i28n, 

129-30,  132,  138,  321-4,  327-8,  48on 
Knox,  Colonel  Frank,  U.S.  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  1940-44:  83,  I34n 
Koenig,  General  M.  J.  P.  F.,  Assistant  C.  of  S. 

Algiers,    1943-4;    Commanding   French 

forces  of  the  Interior  and  delegate  to 

SHAEF,  1944:  263,  266 
Koht,  H.,  Norwegian  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs,  1935-40:  24n 
Konoye,  Prince  Fumimaro,  Japanese  Prime 

Minister,  1940-1:  167,  I75n,  177 
Koryzis,  Alexander,  Greek  Prime  Minister, 

1941:  131,  133,  139 
Kot,  S.,  Polish  Min.  for  Home  Affairs,  1939- 

41 ;  Ambassador  to  U.S.S.R.,  1941-2;  Min. 

of  Information,  1943-4:  282n,  289 
Kragujevac,  German  massacre  of  Serbs  at: 

336n 
Kung,  H,  H.,  Chinese  Minister  of  Finance, 

1938-44:  423-4 
Kukiel,  General  M.,  Polish  Vice-Minister  of 

War,     1939-42;    Minister    of    National 

Defence,  1942-5:  28s»n,  289 
Kurusu,   Saburo,  Japanese  Ambassador  to 

Germany,  1939-41 :  177,  *79>  181,  184-6, 

188 
Kwapinski,  J.,  Polish  Deputy  Prime  Minister, 

1943-4-  302 


Lampson,  Sir  Miles  (Baron  Killearn,  1943): 
Ambassador  to  Egypt,  1936-46:  108,  274, 

393 

Lange,  Professor  O.:  289 

Latin  America:  xxvn,  18,  38-9,  83,  no, 
411-311,  417,  492n,  529,  532n,  533 

Laval,  P.,  French  Minister  of  State  and  Vice- 
President  of  Council,  June-Dec.  1940; 
Min.  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Oct.-Dec.  1940; 
Head  of  Government,  Min.  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Interior,  and  Propaganda, 
1942-4:  xxxi,  45-6,  56,  92,  96-8,  101-3, 
112-4,  1 1 6,  258 

Law,  Richard  (Rt.  Hon.,  1943),  Parl.  Under- 
Sec,  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1941-3; 
Min.  of  State,  1943-5:  xxxv,  433n,  451-2 

League  of  Nations :  1 7-8, 443, 453~3>  528n,  532 
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Leahy,  Admiral  William  D.,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Vichy  Government,  1940-2;  Chief  of 
Staff  to  Pres.  Roosevelt,  1942-5:  xxxvi-vii, 
xxxixn,  xlv,  105-7,  112-3,  115,  T74 
Lebedev,  V.,  Soviet  Minister  to  Allied  Govern 
ments  in  London,  1944;  Ambassador  to 
Poland,  1945-51:  288-90,  298 
T  fbrun,  Albert,  President  of  French  Republic, 

1932-40:  67-8,  71-4 

Leclerc,   General  J.    P.    (de   Hautecloque), 
French  Governor  and  Mil.  Commander, 
Cameroons,   1940-2;  Mil  Comm.  Equa 
torial  Africa,  1942-3;  Comm.  French  2nd 
Armoured  Div.,  1 943-5 :  118 
Leeper,  R.  W.  A.  (K.C.M.G.,  1945),  Am 
bassador  to  Greece,  1943-6:  355,  359-61 
Legentilhomme,  General  P.  L.,  French  High 
Commissioner,      Madagascar,      1942-3; 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Nat.  Defence, 
1943-5:  123 
Leger,  A.,  Sec.-General,  French  Ministry  of 

Foreign  Affairs,  1 933-4° :  54n>  ?6 
'Lend-Lease':  xxi-ii,  xxxv,  1,  82n,  89-90,  399, 

428,  473n 
Leopold  III,  King  of  the  Belgians,  1934-51: 

9-10,21,34-5,44-5 
Levant  States:  105-6,  108-11,  117,  ii9~23> 

256-7,271-7,388,392-?.         ^     . 
Lie,  Trygve,  Norwegian  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs,  1940-6:  435 

Lindemann,  Professor  Frederick  (Baron  Cher- 
well,  1941),  Paymaster-General,  1942-5: 
lin,  472-4 

Linnell,    Air    Marshal    Sir    Francis   John, 
Deputy  A.O.C-in-C.  Middle  East,  1943-4: 
328 
Litvinov,  Maxim,  Soviet  Ambassador  to  U.S., 

I94i~3:  ^2-3^  25in,  432-3 
Lloyd,  Rt.  Hon.  George  Ambrose,  Baron,  Sec. 

of  State  for  Colonies,  1940-1 :  70,  71 
Loraine,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Percy,  Ambassador  to 
Italy,  1939-40:  xxx,  3-5;  conversations 
with  Ciano,  12,  15,  36-7,  49,  53,  57 
Lothian,  Rt.  Hon.  Philip  Kerr,  Marquess  of, 
Ambassador  to  U.S.A.,  1939-40:  xx,  xxii, 
xxix,  39,  40,  126,  144;  conversations  with: 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  41-2,  54,  64,  79-81;  Mr. 
Hull,  39,42,  64,  82,  165-6,  167x1-9,  169; 
instructions  to:  40-2,  54,  7 in,  80-1; 
(Japan),  165,  169;  negotiates  arrangement 
about  bases  and  destroyers:  82-8;  visit  to 
England:  89;  death  of:  90n 
Lyttleton,  Rt.  Hon.  Oliver,  Pres.  Board  of 
Trade,  1940-1;  Minister  Resident,  Cairo, 
1941-2:  xxiv,  109-10,  i2in,  122 

MacArthur,  General  Douglas,  Supreme  Com 
mander,  S.W.  Pacific,  1942-5:  572 

Madfarlane,  Lt-General  F,  N.  M.  (K.C.B., 
1943),  Head  of  British  Military  Mission  to 
U.S.S.R.,  1941-2;  Allied  Mil.  Mission  to 
Ital.  Govt,  1943;  Deputy  Pres.  Allied 
Control  Commission,  1944:  153,  156,  238 

Mack,  W.  H.  B.,  Foreign  Office,  Political 
Liaison  Officer  with  General  Eisenhower, 
1942-3:  209-10,  2i2n 


Maclean,  Fitzroy,  Brigadier,  Head  of  British 
Liaison  Mission  with  Marshal  Tito, 

I943~5: 33&~45n,  34^ 

Macmillan,  Rt.  Hon.  Harold,  Minister 
Resident,  Allied  Force  H.Q.  Algiers, 
Mediterranean,  1942-5:  xxiii,  21  an,  2i5n, 
216-21,  223,  230-1,  233,  237n,  259,  359- 
61,  4o8n 

Madagascar:  113,  n6-8n,  122-3 
Maisky,  L,  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  1932-43;  Deputy  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  1943:  xl,  xlii,  153-4,  334> 
490;  conversations  at  Foreign  Office: 
I939~40>  !7,  29-31,  140,  I42n5  i43n>  144, 
147,  149-52,  155,  i57»  159-60.  163,  43i; 
(1942),  192,  194-5,  198-200,  21  in;  (1943). 
203-5,  243n,  249,  444;  (1945);  public 
criticism  of  British  policy:  xxvn,  198-9 

Makins,  R.  M.,  Head  of  Central  Dept.  F.O. 
1940-2;  assistant  to  Min.  Res.  A.F.H.Q., 
1943-44:  2i2n 

Mallet,  Victor  (K.G.M.G.,  1944),  Minister  to 
Sweden,  1940-5:  24-5,  27,  32-3 

Malta:  xxiin,  57n,  23 in,  232,  407,  427,  484-7, 
491,  495n 

Mandel,  Georges,  French  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  May-June  1940:  47-8,  56,  62-3, 
6sn,  68,  72n,  77 

Mannerheim,  Field-Marshal  Baron  Karl 
Gustav,  Finnish  C-in-C.,  i939~44:  15°» 
i6on 

Marshall,  General  George  C.,  U.S.  Chief  of 
Staff,  1939-45:  xxX'  xxri-V)  Ir9n>  195«» 
226n,  391,482 

Massigli,  Ren6,  French  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  1938-40;  Commissioner  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  French  National  Com 
mittee,  1943;  French  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  1944-54:  259>  271,  276, 4?6n 

Mast,  General  C.  E.,  Cmder.  French  XIX 
Corps,  Algeria,  1942:  2o8n 

Matsuoka,  Yosuka,  Japanese  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  1940-1:  8n,  I48n,  167-8, 
171-3,  i7sn,  i78n 

Matthews,  Henry  F.,  Counsellor,  U.S.  Em 
bassy,  London,  1941-3;  U.S.  Dept.  of 
State,  1943-5:  212 

Medhurst,  Air  Vice-Marshal  Charles,  Assistant 
Chief  of  Air  Staff,  1941-3:  3&2n 

Menemencioglu,  Numan,  Sec.  Gen.,  Turkish 
Min.  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1937-42;  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  1942-4:  322-3,  326-8, 
48on 

Menzies,  Robert  G.,  Australian  Prime  Minister 
and  Min.  of  Defence,  1939-41 :  134-5 

Metaxas,  General  loannis,  Greek  Prime 
Minister  and  Min.  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
1936-41:  128,  130-2,  351,  354n 

Michael,  King  of  Roumania:  see  Roumama 

Mihailovic,  General  Draza,  Yugoslav  Getnik 
leader,  Minister  for  War  and  Commander- 
in-Chief,  1942-4:  xliv,  333-344?1 

Mikolajczyk,  Stanislaw,  Polish  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  1941-3;  Prime  Minister,  1943-4; 
Min.  of  Agriculture,  and  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  Polish  Provisional  Government, 
1945-7:  (1943),  250,252-5;  (i944)»  279- 
81,  283-4,  288n-90,  3o6n,  309-13;  (1945, 
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Yalta),  494-6;  (Moscow  Commission), 
500-2,  504,  507-14;  visits  to  Moscow: 
(July  1944),  298-305;  (October  1944), 
309-11;  Potsdam,  544,  562-3 

Mikoyan,  A.  I.,  Soviet  Minister  for  Foreign 
Trade,  1938-49:  142,  146 

Millspaugh,  Dr.  A.  C.,  Administrator-General 
of  Finances,  Iran,  1942-4:  3i4n,  315 

Ministers  of  State,  Resident:  appointment  of, 
xxii-iii;  see  also  Casey,  R.  G.,  Duff  Cooper, 
A.,  Grigg,  E.,  Lyttleton,  O.,  Macmillan, 
H.,  Moync,  Lord 

Molotov,  Vyacheslav,  Soviet  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  i939~49  •  *&>  7n>  3°.  I28n, 
I4on,  142-3,  145-9,  151-2,  157-8,  191, 
197,  200,  242n,  250-2,  270-1,  278-9, 
285-75  297n,  299,  327n,  347,  349,  427, 
44on,  451^457-9,  464~5i  478,  529>  532, 
572-3;  visit  to  London:  194-7,  2g6n; 
Moscow  Conference  (1943):  245-7,  325-6, 
446-7;  Teheran,  247;  meeting  with 
British  Ministers  at  Moscow,  1944:  307-8, 
30o,n,  3i i,  4745  Yalta:  3*9*  33<>n,  48511, 
486,  488-91,  493,  496-9;  Moscow  Com 
mission:  501-11;  Potsdam:  541,  547-9, 
55i~4>  556~7>  S60'1*  565>  568;  Warsaw 
rising,  301,  303,  305 

Monnet,  Jean,  Chairman  Franco-British  Co 
ordination  Committee,  1939-40:  7on 

Monson,  Sir  E.,  Minister  to  Sweden,  1938-40: 
19,  21,  24 

Montenegro:  332,  334,  338 

Morawski,  Edward  (Osubka),  President, 
Polish  Lublin  Committee,  1944-5;  Prime 
Minister,  Polish  Provisional  Government, 

I945-7-  496»  5°8,  SH 
Morgenthau,  Henry  J.,  Jr.,    U.S.    Sec.    of 

Treasury,  1934-45-  xxi-ii,  H»»  307^,  39on> 

471-4 
Morrison,  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert,  Home  Secretary, 

1940-5:39° 

Moync,  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  Edward  Guinness, 
Baron,  Sec.  of  State  for  Colonies,  1941-2; 
Deputy  Min.  of  State,  Cairo,  1942-4; 
Min.  Resident,  Middle  East,  1944:  274 

Murphy,  Robert  D.,  Counsellor,  U.S.  Em 
bassy,  Paris,  1940;  Chief  Civil  Affairs 
Oflicer,  A.F.H.Q.,  and  President's  special 
representative  in  N.  Africa,  1942-3; 
Political  Adviser,  A.F.H.Q.,  U.S.  represen 
tative,  Italian  Advisory  Council,  1943-4: 
208,  sm,  214-6,  218-9,  222-3 

Murray,  Wallace,  U.S.  Department  of  State: 
316,  sgan,  396,  399~4°o 

Muselier,  Vice- Admiral  E.,  Commanding 
Free  French  naval  forces,  1940-2:  115 

MussadcHq,  Dr.  M.,  Iranian  politician:  318 

Mussolini,  Benito,  Head  of  the  Italian 
Government,  19122-43:  xxxii;  (1939),  13, 
15;  (1940)  41,  57>  ia#;  (1943),  226,227*1; 
dismissal  of:  225;  sets  up  quisling  govern 
ment:  23 in;  proposals  for  a  conference: 
2-5;  'non-belligerency':  11-12,  35-7,  49; 
French  proposals  for  an  approach  to, 
48-54;  Mr,  Churchill*s  message  to:  49 

Myers,  Brigadier  E.  C.  W.,  Chief  British 
Liaison  Oflicer  in  Greece,  1942-4:353,355 


Nadoy,  General:  see  Hungary 

Nedic,  General  M.,  Yugoslav  Min.  for  War, 
1  939-4  1;  Prime  Minister  of  German- 
controlled  Government  of  Serbia,  1941-4: 


2-3>  337 
,  Pa 


Nehru,  Pandit  Jawaharlal,  member  of  All- 
India  Congress  Committee:  421-2 

Netherlands,  The:  10,  35,  169,  172-3,  191* 
376,  438,  44on,  527,  548,  566;  German 
invasion  of:  43-4;  East  Indies:  38,  170-1, 
l73-6>  179-82,  186-7,427;  West  Indies:  78 

New  Zealand,  Government  of:  134-6,  173, 
175,  432n,  530 

Nogues,  General  A.  P.,  French  Resident 
General,  Morocco,  1936-43:  96,  io2n 

Nomura,  Admiral  K.,  Japanese  Ambassador 
to  U.S.,  1941:  170,  17111,  172,  175 

Norway:  18-20,  34,  160,  191,  527,  54211,  548; 
Allied  approaches  to,  regarding  aid  to 
Finland  and  stoppages  of  ore  traffic  from 
Narvik:  xxviii,  18-32;  German  invasion 
of:  xxvii,  32-3 

Nuri  Pasha  es-Said,  General,  Prime  Minister 
of  Iraq,  1938-40;  Min.  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
1940-1  ;  Prime  Minister,  1941-7:  388-89 


Oculicki,  General,  C-in-C.  Polish  Home 
Army:  511,  5i3n 

Oil:  127,  368-71 ;  French  proposal  to  bomb 
Caucasian  oil  centres:  29-31;  restrictions 
on  supplies  to  Japan:  i67n,  179-83; 
Anglo-American  conversations  over  re 
serves:  xxii,  386,  396-8;  Iranian:  316-20, 
398;  Saudi  Arabian:  3g6n,  397,  399-400 

Oliphant,  Sir  Lancelot,  Ambassador  to 
Belgium,  1939-44:  34-5,  44 

Oran:  xxxi,  92,  104-5^  nan~3,  125 

Orlemanski,  Fr.  S.:  aSgn 


Palairet,   Sir  Michael,   Minister  to   Greece, 
1939-42  (Ambassador,  1942-3):   129-31, 

139 

Palestine:  96,  385-95,  400 
Papagos,  General  Alexandros,  Greek  C-in-C., 

1940-1:  131,  133 
Papandreou,  Georgios,  Greek  Prime  Minister, 

i944:  35^-62 
Papen,    F.    von,    German    Ambassador    to 

Turkey,  1 939-44, :  328n,  47911,  480 
Paris,  Comtc  de:  2i3n 
Parr,    Robert,   Consul-General,    Brazzaville, 

1940-4:  n8n 

Parri,  F.,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  1945: 410 
Paul,  Prince  Regent  of  Yugoslavia,  1934-41: 

131*  134-5*  W,  148-9 
Pauley,  E.  W.,  U.S.  representative,  Allied 

Reparation  Commission:  528 
Pavelic,  A.,  Prime  Minister  of  Axis-controlled 

State  of  Croatia,   1941-3,  and  Head  of 

State,  1941-4:  332 
Peace  approaches,  enemy:  Bulgaria,  295-6; 

Germany,  8n,  478-80;  (to  Russia),  242n, 

Hungary,  297n,  479-80;  Italy,  225n,  479; 

Japan,  570;  Roumania,  294 
Pepper,  C.,  U.S.  Senator:  376 
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Peron,  Colonel  J.  D,,  Military  dictator, 
Argentina:  412-14 

Pe*tain,  Marshal  Philippe,  French  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  May-June  1940; 
Pres.  of  the  Council,  June-July  1940; 
Head  of  the  State,  1940-4:  xxxi,  xlv-vi, 
220,  27 in;  appointed  Vice-President  of 
Council:  47;  defeatism  of:  48,  55-6,  58, 
63-4;  asks  for  armistice:  68;  accepts 
German  terms:  69-74;  meets  Hitler  at 
Montoire:  g6n;  attitude  towards  Great 
Britain:  (June-Dec.  1940),  6 in,  75-7, 
91-2,  96-8, 101,  I02n,  108;  (1941),  102-7; 
(1942),  112,  114,  206-8,  2io-ii,  258n 

Peter  II,  King  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes: 
'37>  i39,335-6,339-49,5i6 

Peterson,  Sir  Maurice,  Ambassador  to  Spain, 
1939-40;  Deputy  Under-Sec,  of  State, 
Foreign  Office,  1942-4;  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  1944-6:  331,  392n 

Peyrouton,  M.  (Vichy)  French  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  1940;  Governor-General, 
Algeria,  1943:  258-9 

Phillips,  Sir  Frederick,  H.M.  Treasury:  xxi-ii 

Phipps,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Eric,  Ambassador  to 
France,  1937-9:  3-6 

Pierlot,  Hubert,  Prime  Minister  of  Belgium, 

1939-45:  9,  44-5 
Pie*tri,    F.,   French   Ambassador   to   Spain, 


1940-4:  g8n,  100 
s  XII,  Pope:  41, 


Pius        ,      A      .,..,  w  w 

Plastiras,    General    N.,    Prime    Minister    of 

Greece,  1945:  362-3 
Pleven,  Renl,  member  of  French  National 

Committee,    Commissioner    for    Foreign 

Affairs  and  Colonies,  1942-3:  214,  259n 
Poland:  xxxviii,  liii,  8,  143,  145,  246,  2g6n, 

297,  488n,  516-7,  523,  527-8,  540-1,  545, 

547-9 

Anglo-Polish  treaty:  7,  201 

invasion  of:  by  Germany,  1-6;  by  U.S.S.R. 

Katyn  massacres:  203-4,  25°>  289 
Underground    Movement    (and    Home 
Army):  251-4,  278,  280-2,  284,  286-9, 
298-302,  305,  309,  312,  4940,  495,  501, 

511-13 

Warsaw  insurrection :  300-6,  309 

Polish  forces  with  Allies:  I34n,  200,  202, 
494,  5om,  5i4n 

relations  with  U.S.S.R.,  including  frontiers, 
to  June,  1944:  152,  200-5,  249-53, 
(Teheran)  253-4,  255,  278-90 

Russian-sponsored  National  Council  of  the 
Homeland:  281,  289,  20,on,  299 

Russian-sponsored  Committee  of  National 
Liberation:  281,  298-300,  3o6n;  (estab 
lished  at  Lublin),  309-13;  (established 
at  Warsaw),  309,  493n;  recognised  by 
U.S.S.R.  as  Provisional  Polish  Govern 
ment:  313 

frontiers:  193,  309-13;  (Yalta),  494-8, 
500;  (Potsdam),  543-5,  561-4 

Anglo-American  proposals  at  Yalta  for  re 
organisation  of  Provisional  Government: 

,493-500 

Moscow  Commission  on  reorganisation  of 
Provisional  Government:  501-14 


recognition    of   reorganised    Provisional 

Government:  514 

discussions    at    Potsdam    on    Provisional 

Government  and  elections :  542-4, 562-4 

See   also    Mikolajczyk:    Sikorski:    Bierut: 

Churchill:  Eden:  Stalin 
Portugal:  I27n,  374-84,  529,  551;  agreement 

over  Azores:  367,  377-83 
Pound,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Dudley,  First 
Sea  Lord  and  Chief  of  Naval  Staff,  1939- 

43 :  5$,  7°>  379 
Prytz,   Bjorn,    Swedish    Minister   to    Great 

Britain,  1938-47:  22-25 
Pucheu,  P.,  (Vichy)  French  Minister  of  the 

Interior,  1941-2:  258 
Puric,  B.,  Yugoslav  Prime  Minister,  1943-4: 

339,  343 

Purvis,  Arthur  B.,  Chairman,  British  Supply 
Council,  N.  America,  1941 :  xxi 


Quwatli,  Shukri,  President  of  Syria,  1943-9: 
274-5 


Radescu,  General  N.,  Prime  Minister  of 
Roumania,  1944-5:  515 

Raczynski,  Count  Eduard,  Polish  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain,  1934-45;  Acting  Min.  of 
For.  Affairs,  1941-2;  Min.  of  State  in 
charge  of  For.  Affairs,  1942-3:  203n, 
252-5*  279-^81,  283,  288,  500-1 

Rashid  Ali:  xxiiin,  105-6,  i6m 

Rendel,  George  (K.C.M.G.,  1943),  Minister 
to  Bulgaria,  1938-41;  Yugoslavia,  1941-2 
(Ambassador,  1942-4):  i34n,  337,  33gn 

Reparation:  see  Germany 

Reynaud,  Paul,  French  President  of  the 
Council,  March  1940,  and  Minister  of 
Defence,  May  1940:  3in,  33,  35,  69,  76-7, 
80- 1,  92;  forms  administration:  29;  recon 
structs  Cabinet,  46-7;  proposes  approach 
to  Mussolini:  48-53;  proposes  appeal  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt:  54;  meets  Mr.  Churchill 
in  Paris,  55-6;  in  Touraine,  58-62;  in 
Bordeaux,  63-8;  resigns:  67 

'Rhenania':  470,  527 

Ribbentrop,  J.  von,  German  Min.  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  1938-45:  2,  4,  6,  g6n,  290,  48on 

Robert,  Admiral  H.,  French  (Vichy)  High 
Commissioner,  W.  Indies,  1940-3:  n8n 

Roberts,  Frank  Kenyon,  Head  of  Central 
Dept,  F.O,,  1943-5;  Minister,  British 
Embassy,  Moscow,  1945-8:  517 

Rochat,  C.,  Sec.  Gen.,  French  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  1942-4:  105 

Ronald,  Nigel,  Assistant  Under-Sec,,  Foreign 
Office,  1942-7:  433n 

Romer,  Tadeusz,  Polish  Ambassador  to 
U.S.S.R.,  1942-3;  Min.  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
1943-4:  279-81,  283-4,  299,  309,  494n, 
502 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano,  President  of  the 
United  States,  1933-45:  xxiv,  xxix,  xxxiii- 
viii,  54,  64,  88,  116,  i34n,  ^3-5,  192, 
2isn,  226n,  285,  303,  307,  322,  324,  355, 
357^,  359,  3^5,  39*.  5»9»  5*i,  530 
neutrality  legislation:  38-9 
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Roosevelt — contd. 

asks   for   use   of  British   and   Canadian 

bases:  39 

sends  Mr.  Welles  to  Europe:  40-2 
decision  to  continue  aid  to  Great  Britain: 

78 

and  British  navy  (1940) :  79-82,  84-5, 87-8 

bases  and  destroyers:  83-8 

'lease-lend':  89-90 

agrees  to  Anglo-American  staff  conversa 
tions:  169 

Japan:  170-1,  175-6,  iSan-g 

U.S.S.R.  (to  Teheran  Conference,  1943): 
192-3*  I9$ny  197-811,  239,  241-5 

North  Africa:  207 

arrangement  with  Admiral  Darlan:  209- 
13;  with  General  Giraud:  218-9 

attitude  towards  General  de  Gaulle:  xtv- 
vii,  115,  214,  216,  218,  and  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation: 
221-4,  256-70;  Free  French  signature 
of  U.N.  declaration:  432,  433n;  French 
representation  at  Yalta:  271 

Italy:  (1943)?  227-30,  232-5;  (ig44r5)> 
236-8,  403-8 

Polish  questions  (to  end  of  1944) :  203,  250, 
25  m,  253,  284n,  298-9,  302-5,  sogn, 
311-3 

Portugal  (Azores):  375,  378-82 

oil  reserves:  xxii,  397-9 

Argentina:  415-8 

China:  420-3,  425-7 

Atlantic  Charter:  429-31 

United  Nations  Declaration:  431-3 

'unconditional    surrender':    xlix,    436-7, 

48r-3     t 

post-war  plans:  xlvui,  433-4*  439~4r 
future    of  Germany:    433-4,    439*    44 r* 

(Morgenthau  plan)  471-4 
'great-Power'  veto:  457,  459~62 
death  of:  508 
Teheran   Conference:    247-9,    253,   327, 

447-8,  457n,  480 
Yalta  Conference:  484-7,  489-9°*  492n, 

495-50°*  532n  ^ 
Moscow  Commission :  503-8 

Messages  (see  also  above,  passim) : 
to  Mr.  Churchill : 
General  de  Gaulle:  221-4,  264,  266, 

268-9 

U.S.S.R.  (1942):  193 
Italy:  227,  238,  405 
Japan:  182-3 

division  of  influence  in  Balkans:  292-3 
to  M.  Reynaud:  61-3,  65 
to  Marshal  Petain:  7111,  97,  105-6,  112, 

207 

to  Mussolini:  49-50,  52-3 
Rosenman,  Judge,  Special  Counsel  to  Mr. 

Roosevelt,  x 943-5'-  573-4 
Rougier,  Professor  L.:  I02n 
Roumania:  xxviii,  13-5,  36,  129,   191,  291, 
2$7n,  307-8, 518, 538-9;  Russian  demands 
on:    141;   Vienna   award:    141;    British 
declaration  of  war  on:  159-60;  surrender 
of:  294-6;  Russian-sponsored  coup  d'etat: 
515;  Potsdam:  541-2,  551-7 


Salazar,    Dr.    Antonio,    Portuguese    Prime 
Minister  and   Min.   of  Foreign  Affairs: 

374-384 

Salonika:  xxviii,  14,  130-1,  133 
Sansom,  Sir  George,  Adviser  on  Japanese 

Affairs  to  British  Ambassador  to  U.S., 

1942-7:  57o-in 
Sapieha,  Prince  Adam,  Archbishop  of  Cracow, 

1925-51 :  49411,  496,  508 
Sarajoglu,     Sukru,     Turkish     Minister    for 

Foreign  Affairs,   1938-42  and  June-Sep. 

1944;  Prime  Minister,   1942-6:  14,  132, 

138,  322-3,  327*  33i 
Satanescu,  General:  see  Roumania 
Saudi  Arabia:  387,  3g6n,  397,  399-401,  492n 
Schmidt,   Dr.   P.    O.,   Interpreter,   German 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs :  6 
Scobie,  Lt.-General  R.  M.,  G.O.C.  British 

troops  in  Greece,  1944-6:  357-60,  363 
Seeds,  Sir  William,  Ambassador  to  U.S.S.R., 

i939:  7»  29,  140 
Selborne,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of,  Min.  of  Economic 

Warfare,  1 942-5 :  353n,  443n 
Seymour,  Sir  Horace,  Ambassador  to  China, 

1942-6:  422-3,426 
Sforza,  Count  Carlo,  Italian  Minister  without 

Portfolio,  1944:  234*  235,  237,  402,  404-6 
Sheridan,  J.    P.,   Food  Adviser   to   Iranian 

Government,  1942-3:  3i4n 
Shone,    Terence,    Minister    to    Syria    and 

Lebanon,  1944-6:  274n,  276 
Siberia:  174,  178 
Sikorski,  General  Wiadyslaw,  Polish  Prime 

Minister   and    C-in-C.,    1 939-43 :    134n» 

20on,  202~sn,  249-50;  death  of:  250  _ 
Simeon,  King  of  Roumania:  see  Roumania 
Simon,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  A.,  Viscount,  Chancellor 

of  Exchequer,  1937-40;  Lord  Chancellor, 

1940-5:  i99j  573—4 
Simovic,  General  D.,  Yugoslav  C.  of  S.,  1938- 

41;  Prime  Minister,  1941-2:  137-9 
Sinclair,  Sir  Archibald,   Leader  of  Liberal 

Party;  Sec.  of  State  for  Air,  1940-5:  67 
Singapore:  165,  169,  175-6 
Smith,  Brig.-General  Walter  Bedell,  Chief  of 

Staff,  A.F.H.Q.,  1942-4  and  S.H.A.E.F., 

1944-6:  229-30,  263,  482 
Smuts,  Field-Marshal  J.  C.,  Prime  Minister 

of  South  Africa,  and  Min.  of  External 

Affairs  and  of  Defence,  1939-48:  xxvii, 

54,  xs6n,  210,  36m,  s62n,  458-9,  482 
Sobolev,  A.   A.,   Soviet  Embassy,   London, 

1942-5:  46 in 
Soong,  T.  V.,  Vice-Pres.  Chinese  Executive 

Yuan,   1930-44;   Min.  for  For.  Affairs, 

1941-5:  183-5,  420-1,  425n 
Sophoulis,  T.,  Leader  of  Greek  Liberal  Party: 

360 
Sosnkowski,    General    K.,    Polish    C-in-C., 

1943-4:  250,  282,  285,  289,  309 
South  Africa,  Government  of:  432 
Spaak,  Paul  Henri,  Belgian  Minister  of 

Foreign  Affairs,  1 939-46 :  I0»  34-5  >  44-5* 

463-4 

Spain:  102,  377,  383-4*  4!3n*  529*  551*  5555 
(1939-40*  124-7,374;  (i94i-5)>  364-73 
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Spears,  General  Edward  Louis  (K.B.E.,  1942), 
special  liaison  officer  with  M.  Reynaud, 
1940;  Head  of  British  Mission  to  General 
de  Gaulle,  1940-1;  Head  of  Mission  to 
Syria  and  Lebanon,  1941;  Minister  to 
Syria  and  Lebanon,  1942-4:  56,  62-5, 
67-8,  75>  i2o-2n,  257,  273-4 
Special  Operations  Executive:  xxiii,  353n 
Stalin,  Josif  Vissarionovich,  General  Sec., 
Central  Committee  Communist  Party  of 
the  ^  U.S.S.R.,  President,  Council  of 
Ministers,  Supreme  Commander-in-Chief 
and  Minister  of  Defence:  xxxvii,  xxxix-xlii, 
liv,  141,  14511,  147-8,  151-2,  156-8,  163, 
i9<>>  i93>  i95>  232,  250,  352,  28o-4n, 
285-90,  299,  302-4,  317,  484,  soon,  503- 
J3?  517-23,  527,  529,  534>  572,  575 
Conversations: 

Sir  S.  Cripps:  142,  152-3,  162 
Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr:  200,  205,  250,  280-1, 
285 

Discussions : 

Moscow  with  Mr.  Eden  (1941):  191-3 
Moscow  with  Mr.  Churchill  (1942):  198 
Moscow  Conference  (1943):  245,  325-6 
Moscow  with  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden 

(1944):  307-11,  330,  474 
Teheran:  247-9,  253-4,  316,  319,  327, 

447-8,457 

Yalta:  319,  330,  486-93,  495-7,  499-50™ 
Potsdam:  277,  320,  330-1,  541-7,  551-3, 

558-61,  566-8 

Messages  to: 

Mr.  Churchill:  (1941-2),  153-5,  159-60, 
198;  (1943),  204-5,  239-44;  (i944-5)} 
270,  278,  281,  285-7,  290-1,  293,  298- 
3°4,  307,  3i3»  507,  509,  5H,  520,  522 
Mr.  Roosevelt:  239,  241,  243,  313,  507 

Stanczyk,  Jan,  Polish  Min.  of  Labour,  1939- 
44;  Min.  of  Public  Welfare,  1945-6:  508 

Standley,  Admiral  W.,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
U.S.S.R.,  1942-3:  192,  250 

Stanley,  Oliver,  Rt.  Hon.,  Pres.  of  Board  of 
Trade,  1937-^0;  Sec.  of  State  for  War, 
1940-2;  Colonies,  1942-5:  44on,  531 

Stark,  Admiral  H.  R.,  Commanding  U.S. 
naval  forces  Europe,  1942-5;  representa 
tive  with  French  Nat.  Committee:  2i4n 

Stettinius,  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  U.S.  Under-Sec, 
of  State,  1943-4;  Sec.  of  State,  1944-5; 
xxxvi,  xxxviii,  265,  358-9,  369,  397n,  405, 
407,  4i7)  46"1,  462,  482,  509-10,  512; 
visit  to  London  (1944):  316,  44on,  450, 
477-8;  Dumbarton  Oaks:  457;  Malta  and 
Yalta:  427,  485-7,  489-9311,  495n,  497-9, 
53 1-2 ;  aan  Francisco :  534, 574 

Stevenson,  Ralph  Skrine,  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia,  1943-6:  339n,  340,  344-5,  349 

Stimson,  Henry  L.,  U.S.  Secretary  of  War, 
1940-5:  iSsn,  385,  sgon,  391,  442n 

Strang,  William  (K.G.M.G.,  1943),  Assistant 
Under-Sec.  Foreign  Office,  1939-43;  U.K. 
representative,  European  Advisory  Com- 
mission  1943-5:  Hi,  439, 465,  467-8, 476-7 

bubasic,  Ivan,  Ban  of  Croatia,  Yugoslav 
Prime  Minister,  1944-5:  343-9, 516, 558-9 


Sufier,  Ramon  Serrano,  Spanish  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  1938-40;  Min.  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  1940-2:  124-6,  364 

Supreme  War  Council:  xxvii;  (Sep.  22,  1939), 
14;  (Dec.  19),  15,  19-20,  6on;  (Feb.  5, 
1940),  25;  (March  28),  29,  31,  6on; 
(April  9),  35;  (April  22-3),  sin,  33;  (May 
30)  55-6;  (June  11-12),  58-9;  (June  13), 
59-6 1 

Sweden:  18-19,  32-3?  i9J»  245,  405,  551; 
Allied  approaches  to,  regarding  aid  to 
Finland  and  stoppage  of  iron  ore  supplies 
to  Germany:  20-29,  31 

Switzerland:  529,  551 

Tangier:  125,  365,  368 

Taylor,  Myron  C.,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  special 

representative  to  Holy  See,  1939-40:  41 
Teleki,  Count,  Hungarian  Prime  Minister, 


Thailand:  170,  173,  i75n,  178,  185-7, 
Thyssen,  F.,  German  industrialist:  19 
Tibet:  425n 
Timor:  376-8 

Tito,  Marshal  Josip  (Broz),  Yugoslav  Partisan 
Leader;  President,  National  Committee  of 
Liberation,  1943-5;  Prime  Minister, 
1945-:  xliv,  248,  296,  333-5,  338-50,  409, 
515-6,557-9 

Togliatti,  Palmiro,  Sec.-Gen.  Italian  Com 
munist  Party;  Min.  without  Portfolio, 
1944-5:  234n,  236 

Togo,  S.,  Japanese  Ambassador  to  U.S.S.R., 
1938-41;  Min.  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1941-2 
^and  1945:  178-9 
Tojo,     Lt.-General     H.,    Japanese     Prime 

Minister,  1941:  I78n 
Transjordan:  387-8,  392-3,  400 
Treaties  and  Agreements 

Great  Britain  and  Poland  (1939):  i,  2,  7; 
Gt.  Br.  and  France  (1940):  60,  65-6, 
68n,  75;  Gt.  Br.  and  U.S.S.R.  (1941): 
r52-3>  (1942)  194-6,  271,  321;  Gt.  Br. 
and  China  (1943) :  423-4 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Turkey  (1939) : 

13-4,  127,  129,  324,328 
Great  Britain,  U.S.S.R.  and  Iran  (1942): 

163,314*317-20 
U.S.A.,    U.S.S.R.    and    Great    Britain 

(1945):  486-7 

U.S.A.  and  China  (1943):  424 
U.S.A.  and  Japan  (191 1) :  iQtjn 
U.S.S.R.  and  Germany  (1939-41);  7,  8n, 
30,   14711,  164;  U.S.S.R.  and  France 
(1944):  270-1,  529,  533;  U.S.S.R.  and 
Japan  (1941) :  172;  U.S.S.R.  and  Poland 
(1941):  200-2;  U.S.S.R.  and  Czecho 
slovakia  (1043):  296,  533 
Balkan  Pact  (1934):  129 
Montreux  Convention  (1936):  129,  142, 

1 60,  321,  324,  327,  330,  540,  567 
Portsmouth  (1905):  486n 
Riga  (1921):  20in 
Spanish-Portuguese  (1939):  374 
Tripartite  Pact  (1940):  134,  137,  168-9, 
172 
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Truman,  Harry  S.,  Chairman  U.S.  Senate     Wallonia' :  434,  439 

L  defence  programme;  Vice-     War  Cabinet  (and  Cabinet) :  xx~xxiv,  xxviii, 

xliin,  xlix,  liii,8,  36,  8o-m,  90,  97,  108-9, 
1 1 1-2,  117,  207,  2i2n,  222,  236n,  264n, 
276,  317,  327n»  4°9>  42i,  437^,  538 
outbreak  of  war:  1-2,  5-6 
staff  talks  with  Belgium:  9-10 


President  of  U.S.,  1945;  President,  1945- 
53:  xxxix-xl,  liv,  276,  515-6,  521,  536, 
574;  succeeds  Mr.  Roosevelt:  508;  and 
Moscow  Commission:  508-14;  Potsdam: 
277,  33J,  372,  394-5,  54i,  543, 545, 55O-4, 
559-62,  566-8,  570,  575;  Messages  to:  Mr. 
Churchill,  508,  512-4,  519-20,  522-3; 
Stalin,  508-9 

Trusteeship,  Colonial:  409,  440-1,  530-2, 
534^5,  553n 

Tsouderos,  E.,  Greek  Minister,  Min.  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Finance,  1941-4:  139, 
351,  355-6 

Turkey:  (1939-42),  13-15,  sin,  36,  127-35, 
138-9,  161,  321;  (1943),  245-8,  322-9, 

437J  (1944),  328-30,  409;  (i945),  330-1, 
492n,  567 

Umberto,  Crown  Prince  of  Italy:  236-8 

'Unconditional  Surrender',  policy  of:  xlix-1, 
T  436-7,  478-83,  569-70 

U.S.S.R.:  see  Chapters  I,  Sec.  2,  II,  Sec.  3, 
VII,  IX,  XII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XXV, 
Sec.  2  and  4,  XXVI,  XXVIII-XXXI, 
passim.  See  also  Churchill:  Eden:  Stalin: 
Molotov:  Roosevelt:  Poland:  Conferences 

United  Nations:  195,  i96n,  359, 372-3, 389-90, 

4J3, 4i6, 421, 431-3, 439-44, 492, 54^-55; 
United  Nations  declaration:  431-3; 
British  proposals  for  a  World  Organisation : 
(*  942-3),  434-6;  (1944),  449-56;  Soviet 
claim  to  representation  of  constituent 
Republics:  452,  462,  491-2;  'Great 
Power  veto':  4^,  455-62,  491;  see  also 
Dumbarton  Oaks  and  San  Francisco  Con 
ferences 

United  States  of  America:  see  Chapters  II, 
Sec.  5,  IV,  VIII,  X-XIII,  XVI,  XIX, 
XX,  Sec.  2,  XXI-XXXI,  passim.  See  also 
Churchill:  Eden:  Roosevelt:  Truman: 
Hull:  Stettinius:  Byrnes:  Welles:  Lothian: 
Halifax:  Conferences 

Vansittart,  Sir  Robert  (Baron,  1941),  Chief 

diplomatic  adviser  to  the  Sec.  of  State  for 

Foreign  Affairs,  1938-41:  66 
Vassilevsky,  Marshal  A.  M.,  Soviet  Chief  of 

General  Staff,  1942-8:  57^2 
Venezia  Giulia:  409,  515,  560 
Victor  Emmanuel  III,  King  of  Italy,  1900- 

44:49,225-7,231,233-7 
Vienot,  Pierre,  Diplomatic  Representative  in 

London   of  the   French    Committee   of 

National  Liberation,  1943-4: 260-1, 267-8 
Vyshinsky,  Andrei,  Soviet  Deputy  Minister 

for  Foreign  Affairs,  1940-9:  137,  144-6, 

149,  151,  303,  319,  515 


Waley,  Sir  David,  Undcr-Secretary,  H.M. 

Treasury,  1937-46:  566 
Wallace,  D.,  Political  Adviser,  British  Liaison 

Mission  in  Greece,  1943:  354n 
Wallace,    Henry,    Vice-President    of   U.S., 

1941-5: 


Balkan  policy  (1939) :  14-15 
Scandinavian  plans:  18-20,  22-4,  27,  31, 

policy  towards  U.S.S.R.  (1939-40) :  29-30, 
140 

German  western  offensive:  47-8 

French  proposals  for  approach  to  Musso 
lini:  50-3 

collapse  of  France:  58-9,  61-3,  65 

French  request  regarding  enquiry  about 
German  armistice  terms:  65-7 

approves  proposal  for  Anglo-French  union : 
66-7 

French  negotiation  of  armistice:  68-9,  74 

and  General  de  Gaulle  (1940) :  75-6 

offer  of  bases  to  U.S. :  82-6,  88 

and  Spain:  (1940-1),  12511,  126;  (1944), 
369-71 

on  aid  to  Greece  (1940-1):  128,  130-1, 
133-6 

on  policy  towards  Japan:  (1940),  165-7; 


(Jan.-Aug.,  1941),  173-5 
relations  with   U.S.S.R.    (1941-2)-:    159, 

192,317 

Yugoslavia:  344x1,  347n,  348 
on  Polish  questions  (1943-44) :  251-2,  280, 

285,  287,  304-5,  49sn,  498,  500 
policy  towards  Greece  (1942-5):  353-4, 

360-3 

Azores  agreement  with  Portugal:  379 
Palestine:  387-90,  393 
Middle  East:  395 
oil  negotiations  with  U.S.:  397-8 
Atlantic  Charter:  429-30 
United  Nations  Declaration :  43 1-2 
post-war    security    organisation:    435-6, 

444-5>  452,  454-5,  46on,  462 
post-war  colonial  policy:  44on 
accepts  plan  for  zones  of  Allied  occupation 

of  Germany:  444n 
post-war  treatment  of  Germany:  443-5, 

471-3,  524,  526-7 
Austria:  447n 
'unconditional    surrender':    436,    43  7n, 

481-3 

views  on  Yalta  proposals:  491-3,  500 
Trial  and  punishment  of  war  criminals: 

573-4 
See  also  Foreign  Office 

War   Criminals,   punishment   of:    199-200, 

573-5 

Warsaw  insurrection:  see  Poland 
Wavell,  General  Sir  Archibald  (Field-Marshal 

1943,   Viscount    1943),    C-in-C.   Middle 

East,    1939-41;    India,    1941-3;    Allied 

Supreme   Comm.,    S.W.    Pacific,    1942: 

I28n,  130-2,  134-6,  159,  420 
Weizmann,   Dr.   Chaim,   President,  World 

Zionist  Organisation  and  Jewish  Agency 

for  Palestine,  1935-46:  387n 
Welles,   Sumner,   U.S.   Under-Secretary   of 
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State,  1937-43:  40-42,  84-6,  118,  i48n, 

w  I5°'  ^4, 1 86n-.7n39on, 415, 439-42, 492n 

Weygand,  General  Maxime,  French  G-in-G., 
Tastern  Mediterranean,  1930-40,  Chief  of 
Gen*  Staff  and  C-in-G.,  May-June  1940; 
Governor-General  Algeria  and  Delegate- 
General  N.  Africa,  1940-1:  46-8,  55,  58, 
W  65,  67,  70-1,  73-6,  96,  99,  101-2, 
104,  106-7,  2°6 

Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  1890- 
1 1948:  10,  44 

William  II,  former  German  Emperor:  44n 

WillHe,  Wendell,  Republican  candidate,  U.S. : 
84, iggn 

Wilson,  Edwin  C.,  U.S.  diplomatic  represen 
tative  with  French  Committee  of  Nat. 
Liberation,  1943-4:  259 

Wilson,  General  Sir  Henry  Maitland  (Field- 
Marshal,  1944),  G-in-G.,  Middle  East, 
1943-4;  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Mediterranean,  1944-5:  323,  341  n,  345-6, 
354-5 

Winant,  John  G.,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  1941-6:  xxxv-vi;  (1941-2),  rai, 
96n,  214;  (1943-4),  266-8,  304, 
389-90,  416,  440,  444,  450, 
(1945),    537,    571-2;     European 
dvisory  Commission:  Hi,  476-7 

Witos,  Wincenty,  Leader  of  Polish  Peasant 
Party:  496,  502,  511 

Wolfram:  xx,  xliiin,  366,  368-70,  383-4 


Woodhouse,  Hon.  C.  M.,  Chief  British 
Military  Liaison  Officer  in  Greece,  1943: 
355-6 

Wright,  M.  R.,  British  Embassy,  Washington: 
359*  405 


Yemen:  387 

Yonai,  Admiral  M.,  Japanese  Prime  Minister, 
1940:  164 

Yugoslavia:  xliv,  13,  15,  36,  129,  131-5,  291, 
292n,  296,  297n,  307-8,  409,  515-7,  527, 
539n>  542  J  sig*15  tripartite  pact:  137;  over 
throw  of  Regency:  137-8;  German 
invasion  of:  139,  332;  Cetniks  and 
Partisans:  333-8;  British  policy  towards 
General  Mihailovic  and  Marshal  Tito: 
334-44;  Tito-Subasic  agreement:  343-9; 
Potsdam:  549,  557-60;  see  also  Mihailovic: 
Prince  Paul:  Subasic:  Tito:  Venezia 
Giulia 


Zanussi,  General,  Italian  army  staff:  230 
Zervas,   General  Napoleon,   Greek  guerilla 

leader:  352,  355n 
Zhukov,    Marshal   G.    K.,   Soviet   C-in-C., 

Germany,  1945-6:  5i3n 
Zionists:  see  Palestine 
Zymierski,  General  M.  R.,  C-in-C.,  Polish 

People's  Army,  1944:  Min.  of  Nat.  Defence, 

1 944-9:  508 
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